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( Have in the general preface to my work, 
ER accountcd for the motives, upon which 1 
| was induc'd to undertake it, and for the me- 
thod which I propos'd to obſerve in the con- 
duct and execution of it : So that it may 
ebe thought unneceſſary for mie to ſay any 
lee thing by way of premonition to this ſecond 
volume: And indeed not without good rea- 
© ©». ſon, ſuppoſing no alterations had happen d in 

the ſcheme of it, ſince the publication of the former part. But as 
I have found juſt cauſe, or what I apprehended to be fo, to 'omit 


ſome and to correct other things in the original draught of it, and 


* 


to inſert what upon a review, and by occaſion of my meeting 
with certain books relating to my ſubject which I had not con- 


ſulted before, appeared tome very proper to be added; I thought 


the method here taken wquld, on theſe ſeveral accounts, be fo 
far from having any thing|exceptionable in it, that it might real- 
ly be of ſome good uſe tothe reader, whoſe ſatisfaction (ſo far as 
I am capable of contributhg in any reſpe& towards it) ought ra- 
ther to be deſfign'd by me ſince the former part has, ' I bleſs God, 
met with ſo favourable a reception, and from ſome in particular, 


whom I ſhould too juſty incur an imputation of yanity to men- 
"TY 2 | St es 1 * . 1 | X 


tion. 3 * 3 ide 
AS to thoſe who aſſume a right of judging without reading 


or examination; who ſuppoſe a perſon, that in treating on cer- 
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tain ſubjects differs from them, incapable of writing on any 


ſubject; or Who, our ot ſome perſonal diſtaſte to him, ſee no- 
thing but according to thar falſe hight wherem prejuchee repre- ; 
ſents every thing; am perfectly unmoy d at their çenſufez, and 


4 


leave them to triumph over me in what manner and as much as 
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really i Habits, without regard to thoſe ungencrous and ſervile 
conſiderations,” wherewith we ſo ordinarily (ee men influenc'd, 
who yet profeſs themſelves moſt inviolably attached: to her ſer- 
vice and intereſts; for my own part I ſhould be glad to be direct- 
ed on any occaſion, even by an enemy in my ſearch after her, and 
heartily famene what diſcovers too much the degeneracy of hu- 
man minds, that ſo many obſtacles are continually thrown in the 
THERE is one objection indeed, which I with could have 
been remov'd, in prejudice of my writings ; Which is not withe. 
out a reaſonable foundation: Ir is very neceſſary, eſpecially in a 
work of ſo great difficulty and extent as this which I have under- 
taken, that the mind ſhould be perfectly free and compoſed ; that 
there ſhould: be nothing to divert the attention, ro break the 
force, or diſtra& the operations of it: This objection, I ac- 
knowledge, appear'd very formidable to my ſelf, and it has not 
wanted it's proper improvement from others: I was reſolved not- 
withſtanding, by the bleſſing of God, to do what I could to- 
wards. the removal of it; but it is not my part to determine how 
far J have been capable of executing my reſolution. 
IT O return from theſe incidental reflections; the firſt article 
concerning which I am. here to advertiſe the reader, is that of my 
omitting ſome things in this ſecond part, upon a review of it, 
which were in my original ſchemc. I have entirely ſtruck out one 
of the general heads, concerning which I propos'd to treat, un- 


der this title: The evangelical precepts which have not fallen directly un- 


der the foregoing heads: Not finding Upon enquiry any of thoſe Pre- 
cepts, but what had been occaſionally conſidered and explain'd un- 
der ſome of the other heads: Beſides, ina work of ſo great compaſs 
where the ſeveral ſubjects propos'd in it could only be treated of 
after a ſuccinct manner, repetitions wereas much as poſſible to be 
avoided ; tho' conſidering indeed the varitty of doctrines which it 
was incumbent on me to aſſert and proye, and the connection, 
which ſeveral of them have with one another, the occaſion of 
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reſuming the ſame ſubject would ſometimes neceſſarily ocs 


— s 


THIS obſervation is particularly applicable in reference; to the 
ſtate of the chriſtian church, to the place, unity and order of it. 
However even as to theſe articles, upon which the corrupt do- 
drines ſo induſtriouſſy propogated of late have render d it more 
neceſſary that we ſhould take all proper occaſions of inſiſting, I 


have omitted many chungs which had deſign d to fay by way of 


amplification; tho if I miſtake not, there are few material branch- 


es of the controverſy, (ſetting aſide perſonal altercations in the 
conduct of it, if thoſe may be called material) which I have not 


endeavoured in general to ſet in a true light; and hope with a de- 
ference to my ſuperiors, perfectly conſiſtent with the veneration 
which their character claims, and with thoſe general rules of or- 
der, for which I have every where thought it my duty ſo earneſt- 
ly to contend : However ſome perſons, who are principally con- 


cern d to preſerye at once a juſt rcgard to their authority and to 


thoſe rules, ap ear — HaVe taken the moſt direct mcthod of de- 
ſtroying them | oth, and in all reſpects. 


| IF have been, tho I am not conſcious of it upon this head; 


ſometimes tranſported with an exceſs of zeal for the eſſentials of 
the chriſtian church, or ſuch as I ſincerely and in my conſcience 


believed to be ſo; this will, nay I have a right to expect it 
ſhould, more eaſily recommend me to the favour of thoſe who 
make ſincerity the only condition of recommending all men to 
the divine favour. _ 


BUT indeed I have paß d by many chings reſpecting the late 


controyerſy, (for it ſeems to have languiſh'd for ſome time, if it 
be not now upon the arid of expiring) on account of thoſe rma- 
ny excellent tracts which it has given riſe to, in defence of the 
truth, and wherein the ſeyeral articles relating to it, are ſtrenu- 
ouſly and fully diſcuſſed, 


all reaſonable perſons. 


I have farther, with a view of preventing repetitions, omitted 


to tranſcribe certain articks of our church in the body of my 
work, I gave the reaſon in my general preface, why I did not, 
as at firſt was propoſed, treat of them in a diſtin&t book; and 
upon a conſideration of the ſame kind with what I now offer, chat 
I might not give the reader diſtaſte by. coming too often over 
with the ſame things: I choſe therefore to explain thoſe articles 


which have principally admitted of controverſy or any doubt; 


and as to others of a mote plain determinate ſenſe, and which pre- 
ſcribe the known and more univerſally acknowledg'd duties of ci- 
yil or religious life, a particular application may at any time 


d one might have expected finally to 
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be eaſily made of What T have ſaid in- general relating to che 
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logue as properly reſpecting the ſtate of the Jews, and deliver d to 
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1 do not deny, that all the duties of the moral law are reduci- 
ble to the ten commandments, and ſo indeed they are, by a regu- 
lar chain of conſequences, to the firſt commandment; but I ſup- 
poſe, and produce certain reaſons for my ſuppoſition; that they 


were all of them delivered not directly with that intention but as 


having a ſpecial aptitude and propricty in them towards promoting 
the intereſts of the Jewiſh ſtate and religion. REIT 


I am the more confirm'd in this opinion, becauſe all the duties 


of the firſt table relate to the worſhip of God, and all the duties 
of the ſecond to ſocial life, without any one diſtinct precept, in 


order to regulare the conduct of me 
perſotnaboagpacnies :- oP LN, 552 22 2 * 

IHS method of explaining the deealogue is riot without its 
uſe ; a very good argument in particular may be drawn from ft 


» 


to obviate the ſcruples of thoſe, who think the inftitation of the 


6, in their private or mere 


F i 


Jewiſh ſabbath of perpetual obligation to chriſtians and principal- 


ly on account of the following argument; the only ſpecious ar- 


gument which can be aſſign'd for that opinion: It is ſaid, that the 


reaſon of inſtituting the Jewiſh ſabbath; as the ſeventh day itt or- 
der from the creation, till ſubſiſting, the commandment itſelf 
muſt of neceſſity ſtill continue in force, | il 1 

BUT this is a way of arguing, which proceeds upon a falſe 
ſuppoſition. We fay that the ſpecial reaſon, upon which the ſe- 
venth day in order was commanded to bs kept holy by the 76s 
from the creation, (ſuppoſing what has been much queſtioned, 
that the Zewiſb ſabbath was really obſcryed on that day) yet dbes 
: 5 | wy | noc 
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not: till ſubſiſt or oblige, in reſpect to chriſtians, becauſe it prin- 
cipally concerned the Fews, as a religious people or nation ſeperate 
from the reſt'of the world: And the great motives to their obe- 
dience being taken from the ſanction of temporal promiſes, it 
was highly agrecable to the wiſdom of God, that the day of the 
temporal creation ſhould be in a peculiar manner ſanctify'd by 
that people to his more ſolemn worſhip and ſervice, in order to 


* 


make them more ſenſible of their dependance upon him, as a faith- 


BUT this reaſon reſpecting the Jews only as a diſtinct nation 
in covenant with God, ratify'd by certain temporal ſtipulations 
on his part; when the partition wall between them and the Gen- 
tiles was broken down, and all perſons were indifferently invited 
to come into tie chriſtian ſociety, by virtue of a new covenant 
eſtabliſh'd upon better promiſes ; here the reaſon of inſtituting the 
Fewiſh ſabbath ceaſing, the obligation to obſerve it any longer, in 
memory of the temporal creauun, of neceſſity ceas'd with it: 
And the reſurrection or Chriſt, wherein he refted from all rhe la- 
bours of his love towards mankind, and finiſhed the great work 
which his Father had given him to do, being the great evidence 
of our ſpiritual and eternal redemption by him; it was Very rea- 
ſonable that the Fewiſh ſabbath ſhould withdraw, and give place 
to the day, when old things were done away, and all things thus 


became new, in virtue of his reſurrection. i 

I have mentioned this argument in its proper place, and inci- 
dentally in other places, but as it ſeems to afford the moſt ſatis- 
factory and direct proof for the change of the Fewiſh ſabbath, I 
thought it might not 1 out of place, on the preſent 
occaſion of mentioning it. . 

THE reaſon of F the decalogue, as having a pecu- 
liar reference to the ſtate of the Fewiſh church and nation, will ap- 
pear from the manner of my explaining the other precepts of it; 
in which way, no chriſtian writer, that I know of, has proceeded 
before me. K 163 TO! 

HI. I ſhall in the next plice ſay ſomething concerning the addi- 
tions which I have made to the firſt draughe of this work, and 
which probably may ſtill be thought only as ſo many excreſcences 


of my main argument in the place where they ſtand, and which 


might as well have been omitted. Df 
_ OF this nature are the chapters concerning three celebrated 
French writers, Mr. Bay#, and Mr. Eſprit, and the author of the 


h moral reflections. | 


AFTER H had ſufficiently eſtabliſhed the moral and immuta- 
ble diſtinction of good and evil, why did I go out of my way ou 
ee a 2 attac 


Vi The Introduction. 


attack certain performances, the reputation whereof is ſo well e- 
tabliſh'd ia the world, and who are in ſo many hands? Would 
it not have been better if my reader had been left to make the 
application of what I have ſaid to theſe authors himſelf, than that 
I ſhould digreſs for ſo many pages in a particular examination of 
I am not aſhamed, ro own that I took this way for the very rea- 
ſons here objected againſt me. Iooldie yen wurden 

THE reputation which theſe authors have acquir'd render'd it 
more neceſſary, that a ſpecial antidote ſhould be prepared againſt 
the poiſon, which they have had the art to infuſe after a manner 


too agreeable to the common taſte; and which mixes it ſelf ſo 


inſenſibly with the many good and excellent things in their com- 
poſitions, that it many times requires a good judgment to di- 
ſtinguiſn between them. | 15 


THE reaſon for a particular examination of their errors holds 


ſtill the ſtronger from their being in ſa many hands. 
IT is a miſtake to chink. that all perſons, whe ad books, rea d, 


with a deſign of examining in a ſtrict and philoſophical Inanner the 


ſeveral arguments of them. Some men have no way of making 


a judgment concerning the ſtrength of reaſoning in an author, but 
from the pleaſure and entertainment which he has the power to 


give them, or as he is more happy in addreſſing himſelf to their 


imagination. A bright thought handſomely expreſſed, a fine - 


image, a well turned period has much greater force to perſuade 
ſome perſons, than a dry, however ſtrict demonſtration, without 


thoſe imbelliſhments. It is the more incumbent upon us to ſhew 
ſuch men, and that in the moſt agreeable manner we can, how 


they come to be 1mpos'd upon, and by what means they may beſt 
rectify their miſtake ; a work which yet they will with the more 
difficulty be reconcil'd to in proportionito the delight they take in 
the authors who corrupt them. 


EVEN perſons who have acquir'd a greater force and liberty 
of mind, and are more capable of making a true judgment con- 
cerning what they read, yet do not always find themſelves in a 


diſpoſition to be at the pains of laying things together, or of exa- 
mining the errors of one writer by the principles laid down by ano- 


ther; and therefore upon a ſubject of the laſt importance to morali- 
ty, I thought it might not be improper to expoſe, after a more di- 
ſtinct manner, certain erroneous poſitions in theſe authors, which 
appeared to be of very dangerous conſequence in moral life. 

LT have aſſigned the reaſons in my book why I have not animad- 
verted upon any of the looſe writers in out own nation, who haye 
endeavoured to maintain and propagate the ſame corrupt duft 
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ral neee. %%% ¼ na on vil.; 
. THERE, tho many of his terms ſeem to be equivocal, as 
if deſign'd for a ſubterfuge againſt the direct charge of his denying 
the antecedent and immutable diſtinction of good and cvil for 
the command of God (a,) the law of God (b,) divine inftitucion. 
(c,) may be equivalent and commenſurate to the whole will of 
God, however he ſhall think fit to diſcover it to us, whether by 
4 the light of reaſon, or any particular reyclation : yet this author, 
9 in the progreſs of his argument, ſpeaks directly out, and attacks 
1 without any diſguiſe the following propoſition, that there is a na- 
a tural goodneſs or turpitude in certain actions previous to any po- 
ſitive command whatever (4. There arc other paſſages in this 
: chapter, wherein he has no leſs plainly endeavour d, and patticu- 
larly in oppoſition to Grotius to eſtabliſh this error, in defence of 
which his principal argument is founded at the beſt upon a very 
precarious ſuppoſition, that all obligation ariſes from a ſuperior 
commanding authority (e.) For there may be ſomething, matter 
of internal as well as external obligation; ſomething abſolutely 
founded in the very reaſon. of things, and eſſential to human na- 
ture: Of this kind particularly is a principle of ſelf-preſervation, a 
deſire of happineſs, which at all times operates habitually, even 
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(a) Juſum Dei. 8 (b) Lex Dei. (e) Impoſirio divina, (A) Quedam per ſe, 75 mem 
impoſitionem eſſe honeſta wel turpia. 
(e) Omnis obligatio a ſuperiere proficiſcitur, 
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white we oppoſe it by our patticulat actions, and cannot indeed 
do otherwiſe ; and is thetefore to be confider'd, not merely 8 4 
right of privilege, bat as am obhgatiofi-of nature 
I ſpeak this upon an impoſſible ſuppbſttien, that an all perfect 


—— 


beitfg, the model of all perfection, and t which I own therefore 


all rational beings ought to conform; thould not really exit: But 
ſuppoſing his exiſtence nothing is mote natural or neceſfary without 
regard to any poſitive command, than che moral diſtinction of 
vettue and vice, from a conſideration of His moral attributes, and 


the neceffaty reaſons of our imitating them, ſo fat as they arc po- 


I will add, that if according to Puffeudbrſ, there is antecedenc- 
ly no moral obligation upon men, but only in virtue of God's 
poſitive command, there can be no moral obligation upon them 
in conſequence of his command : For I catmor be obliged to obey 
any command merely as a command, in the capacity of a morab 
agent, but becaufe the perſon commanding has a fight to be o- 
bey'd, or there are certain prudential rcaſons why he ſhould be 
obcy d; on both which accòtints the grounds of obedience are vit- 
tually in the natural order of our ideas, to be conſider'd as prior to 

the command, which otherwiſe indeed could in no caſe have any 
force upon a moral conſideration to oblige. F 


THIS one argument is ſufficient to overthrow whatever this au- 


thor has advanc'd againſt the eternal reaſons of moral good; and to 
ſhew that the diſtinction of it is ſo far from depending on poſitive com- 


mand, that no pofitive command whatever could have any power 


to oblige, but only in virtue of our pfeſuppoſing this diſtinction, 
THE other arguments which this author urges: in defence of 
his error, without deſcending to a particular examination of them, 
(which would carry me beyond the bounds which ! prefcrib'd 
to my ſelf in this introduction) may be eaſily obviated from what 
I have ſaid in ſeveral paſſages under my firſt general heat. 
THESE particulars I thought proper to premiſe in reference 
to the following work; for all the defects whereof I am entire- 
ly accountable my ſelf, except thoſe reſpecting the typographical 
errors; but which I hope are not many, | and ſuch as the candid 
reader will pardon, on account of my neecffary abſence from the 
preſs. SETS t 


to all thoſe worthy perſons, who have contributed to facilitate the 
execution of it. n | 
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Of the moral and immutable Diſtinction 

of Good and Evil. 55 
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That the diſtinction of good and evil is founded in the nature and rea- 
ſon of things, antecedenth io any poſitive command of God or than. 


rs | n 5 Lk r 
HE principle which I here àſſert, ought to be conſider'd after a 
HI more copious and diſtinct manner, as it is the great foundation of 
ey ' If all civil and religious obedience. For tho' divine and human laws 
| may in ſome [meaſure influence the conduct of men, upon the 
bare ſanction of rewards and puniſhments ; yet theſe motives never 
operate ſo powerfully, or produce thoſe generous effects, as when 
F _. the thing commanded appears in the nature of it proper and rea- 
'Z > = ſonable to be done, or the thing prohibited naturally carries in 
| | it ſome idea of ſhame and diſorder; - Our obedience in che former 
— caſe, as the merit of it lies wholly in the action, and not in the 
- agreeableneſs, or any innate excellency of the thing done, will, be more forc'd and con- 
: ftrain'd ; and eſpecially, where we are only deterr'd from offending by the fear of puniſh- 
ment. In the latter caſe, a ſenſible pleaſure and complacency ariſes from the action it- 
ſelf, whereby we are incited to perform it with more facility, and which at the ſame 
time gives it a greater force. | „ir „„ 0158 39; 
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Ir is not hereby intended, as if either hope of reward, or fear of puniſhment, are un- 
worthy motives of a rational obedience; I leave it to thoſe enthuſiaſts who have ad- 
vanc'd ſuch a doctrine in oppoſition both to the wiſdom of God in propoſing rewards and 
puniſhments, and the reaſon of the thing, to defend themſelves as well as they can; I 
only deſign, that the intrinſick beauty of virtue, or deformity of vice, have of themſelves 
a ſenſible power towards enforcing any poſitive command or prohibition „Whatever re- 

ards or puniſhments are ſeverally annex d to them: And that there is a real difference 

tween virtue and vice, which ſerves reſpectively ſo to diſtinguiſh them, is what I now 
proceed directly to the proof of, from the following conſidera tions. 
I. Tux all reaſonable agents, for they only are the proper ſubjects of morality, 
are obliged to act according to reaſon. e 
2. Thar they are obliged to advance the perfection of their own nature. And 

1 To purſue the proper methods of attaining their true happineſs. es 


* 


ſhall endeavour in theſe ſeveral reſpects to ſhew, that there are certain actions in 


their own nature morally good and evil, without regard to any poſitive command, hu- 
man or divine. oo oor ors ht” YO e ION OY 

Firſt, As all reaſonable agents are oblig'd to act according to reaſon. For to what 
end can reaſon ſerve but to be the rule whereby thoſe beings who are endow'd with it 
ought to conduct themſelves ? Reaſpn is that law by which the ſuprgme intelligent and 
all- perfect Being regulates his own actions, and bis pertegion conſiſts in this, that he in- 
vincibly loves and follows reaſon, and cannot poſſibly do otherwiſe; tho' there is no- 
thing foreign to determine or oppoſe his action, yet his own. nature is a law to bim; 
which we cannot theygforg concave he ſhould aH -conerary to, but upon an impoſſible 
ſuppoſition of his being ablg to deny himſelf, © apy Ph ma 5 

Ir reaſon be the law of the divine conduct, and od has endow'd any of his creatures 


| with a certain meaſure of irs they ought'in proportion, on that very account as well as 


in compliance with the proper end of his creating them reaſonable beings, to make it the 
rule of their own conduct. God has alſo a right to give laws to his creatures, whenever 
he pleaſes to ſignify them, whereby they ſhall be govern d in a manner fuitable to their 
nature and condition: And if God, which will not I ſuppoſe be conteſted, have ſuch a 
right, there is great reaſon to believe that he will exerciſe and aſſert it. For man being 
a free, as well as a reaſonable agent, if his reaſon Were not intended by God to have the 
force of a law to bim, whereby he ought to govern his choice, he might indifferent] 

make fuch a choice as is contrary to the order both of nature and providence, or whic 

agrees with it; that is, he would be perfectly at liberty to promote, or, fo far as he is 
able, to oppoſe the deſigns of God. But how can it confift with the character of an all- 
wiſe agent, that the inſtruments which he employs, or has a right toemploy, in executing 
his will, ſhould at the ſame time have an independent right of obſtructing it? Is it not 


much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God would reſtrain his intelligent creatures from 


ſuch an arbitrary abuſe of their liberty by rendering the light of their minds, in a ſtrick 


ſenſe, a law to them, a law which ſhould oblige them to purſue the order and ends of 
providence, and not leave it in the nature of the thing indifferent whether they purſue or 
oppoſe them. x 

4 pe then, whether we conſider it as A naked rule to direct, or a formal law to 
oblige che chaice of intalligent beings, does neceflarilyſappoſe, that ſuch beings qugbt 
to act in conforwity 1g it, and. that conſequently there is in general a natural ficneſs and 


' propriety in fuch actions as are regulated by it. 


Bur it may perhaps be ſaid, that the difficulty does not lie in determining, whether 
all reaſonable beings are oblig'd to act according to reaſon, or whether there be not x 
natural beauty and fitneſs in their ſo acting; but whether, when they come to act in par- 
ticular caſes, all actions, ſetting aſide poſitive inſtitution, are not equally reaſonable; 
whether, for inſtance, it be not under certain circumſtances equally agreeable to reaſon, 
and therefore equally fitting and lawful, for a man to commit any act of violence or 
cruelty, or even to blaſpheme, as to de juſtice, or lous merey, or to walk humbly with bis 
God. It will be of little effect towards a diſtinct ſolution of the point we are conſidering, 
to ſhew that all men are oblig'd, in the reaſon. of the thing, to follow reaſon, for elſe in- 
deed there would be an end of all reaſoning at once, except we be able to ſhew, in par- 
ticular caſes, what reaſon. approves and what it condemns, on account of ſome real and 
2 difference in the nature of ſuch things as are the objects of human choice and 

I ſhall therefore deſcend ta ſhew more particularly, that there is. in certain caſes ſuch. a 


difference between objects, which renders ſome things proper and eligible. to à man, 


whilſt other things have an ignate turpitude or diſagreeableneſs in them, and are ſo far 
5 | 1 from 
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from deſerving his choice, that he ought to Abhor the thoughts; atid fly at che approach 
of them. FL | tae N 55 | 

I ſhall firſt inſtance in a general duty or two ineumbent on us às we ſtand in relation to 
one another, and oppoſe the contrary diſpoſition or practice to ſuch duties. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe men, to give the greater force to what may be objected on the other 
ſide, in a pure ſtate of nature. A ſtatè where all perſons are abſolutely independent, where 
neither the authority of patents, nor any ſuperior fotee of body, or capacity of mind, 
can be pretended to give one man the leaſt power or advantage over another; ini a word, 
where there is no law, and conſequently in a political ſenſe can be no tranſgreſſion, but 
every man is equally permitted to do that which is right in his own eyes. / 

Lz r us ſuppoſe, farther, that in this ſtate it is perfectly indifferent as to à man's intereſt 
or convenience whether he lye or ſpeak the truth; whether he be of a kind and obliging, 
or of a churliſh and offenſive temper towards thoſe with whom he 6ccafionally converfeth ; 
whether, without any neceſſity or provocation, he murder an innocent perſon, or relieve 


him when in danger of periſhing by hunger. I ask, if any mart will be ſo ſceptical as to 


deny, that he who chuſes the more candid and beneficerit, chuſes the better part; and 
if there be not ſomething more agreeable in the flature of the thing, and without regard 
to any human compacts in a man's acting upon à principle of generoſity and good na- 
ture, than in his exerciſing any arbitrary act of violence or ernelty ? A man certainly 
muſt be diveſted both of reaſon and humanity at once to deny this: He muſt alſo oppoſe 
a Wiſe deſign of God, who has implanted in us that natural tenderneſs towards one an- 
other under circumſtances of great diſtreſs, whereby we find our felves invincibly mov'd, 
if not to relieve, for that ma noe be in our qr yet always to compaſſionate them: 
And which duty we rherefore prope , expreſs by humanity, as if it wers fo effential to 
human narure, that men could not diveft themfelyes of it, without degenerating inco 
brutes and ſavages. VVV | 
Bur not to reſume a conſideration, which I propos'd before, in order to ſhew that 


certain actions are in themſelves good or evil from the obligation we are under to con- 


form to all the defigns of God, and all the orders of his providence ; which if men in a 
ſuppos d ſtate of nature ſhould arbitrarily have acted in oppoſition to, an end might have 
been put to the race of mankind-immediatly-after they were created, and before they had 
opportunity of forming themſelves into a ſtated body. Not to carry this argument any far- 
ther, which I doubt not is of it ſelf ſtrictly concluſive, the obligations of men to acts of 


' Juſtice and mercy are inconteſtably evident from that ſingle rule of doing to others, what 


in a ſuppos'd change of cireumſtances we could reafonably expect they ſhould do unto us. 
This is ſo comprehenſive a rule, that all the law and the prophets, ſo far as relates to the 
duties of the ſecond table, are ultimately reducible to it: And it is a law founded withal 
on ſo clear and bright an evidence, that there is no reaſoning with thoſe who are able to 
reſiſt it: It being impoſſible to prove it by any argument more clear, or which is of grea- 
ter force to perſuade and engage the aſſent, than the bare propoſal of it. So in reſpect of 


our duty to God, and by virtue of that relation wherein we ſtand to him 15 the ereator 


and governor of the world, there ariſes a naturab and neceſſary obligation to us of paying, 
him honour and worſhip : Nay, even ſetting aſide our dependence on him as his creatures 

and ſubjects, we ought to think and ſpeak of him with great veneration, in pure reſpect 
to the dignity and perfections of his own nature. This was a principle aſſerted by Epicu- 
745 himſelf, the great patron of atheiſm ; and tho' he did not believe any poſitive law of 


God to oblige, or any divine rewards or puniſhments here or hereafter to enforce the obe- 


dience of men, yet he could not but obſerve on many other accounts from' the relations 
which things bear one to another, 5 certain propriety, or impropriety of action reſulting 
from it, which render'd what was done; not only in the commori notions of mankind, 
but in the very nature of it, reſpectively good or evil. Ne} | 
Tux very obligation indeed which we are under to obey any poſitive law of God him- 
ſelf, ariſes from this principle, and preſuppoſes, that it is fit and reaſonable he ſhould be 
obey d in whatever he commands ; this, I ſay, as a principle antecedent to his expreſs 
commands, and therefore neceffarily ſuppoſes 2 diſpofition to obey them whenever they ſhall 
be made known, to be in it ſelf, 19d in a ſtrict and proper fenſe morally good. 
PosirIVE laws, therefore, do not ſo much create as ſuppoſe a previous obligation to 
obedience on condition of their being enacted ; and indeed the very right of puniſhing a 
particular breach of the law, humat or divine; does not ariſe from hence, that ſuch a 
breach is prohibited, but becauſe the enacting power had authority co prohibit it: Which 
3 $a delinquent was antecedently oblig'd, whether in his civil or religious capa- 
City, to obey. | | | 
I grant there may be good reaſons why men, in the different relations they os 5 
| B 2 : 2 Od, 
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God, or the civil magiſtrate, ſhould be ſabject for wrath, and that he whom the fear of 
puniſhment only keeps within the bounds of his duty may not improperly be ſaid to a& 
as 2 moral agent, becauſe it is reaſonable in itſelf that he ſhould rake the proper methods 
of avoiding evil; yet even in this caſe. the morality of his conduct js to be reſolv'd into 
the obligation he is under of acting according to reaſon. But ſtill the moſt generous, the 
moſt powerful and extenfive motive of action in men is for conſcience ſake, from a juſt ap- 
prehenſion, that what they are requir'dto do is fit and reaſonable to be done, tho' it were 
not the ſubje& matter either of reward or puniſhment. _. —_ c n 

So far is it from being true, that the diſtinction of good and evil is owing to poſitive 
laws whether human or divine; that poſitive laws themſelves do principally if not ſolely 
oblige by virtue of our pre ſuppoſing this diſtinction. If it ſhall be asked by what particu- 
lar rules we come to know the moral rectitude or obliquity of any action, I anſwer, by 
the ſame rules that we employ in diſcovering numbers or quantity to be greater or leſs; 
that is, by comparing things together, by examining their agreement or diſagreement 
with one another according to the ideas we have, or, by a good uſe of our underſtanding, 


wah 


ought to have of them in our own minds. For as there are relations of equality among 


bodies or figures, from which we conclude their different proportions or powers, and 
diſcover ſome of them to be regular, others irregular, ſome of them to be better form'd 
or more fit for the uſe we intend to make of them, others foreign to it ; fo there are cer- 
tain relations of perfection in thoſe actions which we call moral, that upon our compar- 
ing them together plainly diſcover to us a.certain order or diſorder, according to which 
we ought to regulate our conduct, to act or not to act; and that the rules of this order 
are as clear and diſtin to attentive or conſiderate mindo, as thoſe whereby a skilful archi- 
tect erects a regular houſe, or forms any particular part of it. | 


Fx 0 whence ſome have concluded that moral truths are equally demonſtrable with 


mathematical, and rhar ir is as eaſy to diſtinguiſh between the beauty of order, and the 
deformity of any action contrary to it, as between an uniform and irregular building, or a 


crooked and ſtraight line. But how far morality may admit of ſtrict demonſtration, or 
in what reſpects, will be afterwards conſider'd under a diſtinct head; it fully anſwers my 


_ preſent deſign, that the truth of it may be eſtabliſh'd on clear and ſolid grounds, and ſuch 
as are ſufficient to induce a rational aſſent ; which will farther appear from the next pro- 


poſition. 
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That all rational beings are oblig'd to advance the perfection of their 
own nature. 


+ will be unneceſſary to prove that all beings are created for ſome end agreeable to the 
1 goodneſs of God in creating them; which end thereſore they ought to purſue. It is 
no leſs evident that every being participates in proportion of the divine goodneſs as it is 
more perfect, or capable of attaining greater perfection. The queſtion is, whether 
moral virtue, as we call it, do really in its own nature contribute to the perfection of a 
reaſonable being; or if what we term moral evil do not, as circumſtances vary, indiffe- 


rently tend to advance the perfection of ſuch a being. | 
In order to determine this point it may be proper to enquire, 


1. W Ax is the rule whereby we are to judge concerning the perſection of intelligent 
beings? And 5 | 1 

2. How far what we call moral virtue in them is really conformable to that rule? 

i. Ir being admitted, for I do not here diſpute againſt atheiſts, that God is an all- 
perfect being, it neceſſarily follows that whatever perfection is found in his creatures muſt 
derive from him; and that we are more or leſs perfect in the ſame meaſure as we attain 
to a nearer reſemblance of his perfections. If therefore the attributes of mercy and truth, 
of juſtice and goodneſs, be perfections in God, and have a moral intrinſick rectitude in 
them, they will in roportion as they are ſhared or exerciſed by men have alſo a moral 
rectitude, when app ied to them. For every thing by evident conſequence is more per- 
fect as it correſponds with the model by which it is form'd, and ought to be regulated. 


As 


1 
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As man therefore is more perfect, conſider'd ſimply with reſpe& to his underſtanding, 
the more capacious his mind is, or the more extenſive his knowledge; becauſe in the 
ſame degree he makes ſome nearer approach, diftantas it is, to the divine mind, the model 
of all intelligent beings ; ſo conſider'd with reſpect to his will or conduct he is more per- 
fe& too, the more he regulates his will and conduct by the will and conduct of God, the 
model of all intelligent agents. 

Now if we grant, as of neceſſity we are oblig'd, that God is the rule of all intelligent 
creatures, and of all the perfection that is in them, we may eaſily come to a reſolution 
upon the ſecond enquiry, | 

2. How far what we call moral virtue in them is really conformable to their rule? 
That is, we may eaſily judge whether mercy and truth, juſtice and goodneſs, be of the 


fame nature or kind, however they may differ in degree, when applied to men, and 


when conſider'd in God; or whether there be any analogy with thoſe divine attributes, 
and ſuch diſpoſitions or actions of men as we conceive are moſt correſpondent to them. 
For if theſe names do not ſignify certain qualities of the ſame nature or kind in God and 
men, either it muſt be ſaid that we have no clear or diſtin& notion of them when they 
are applied to God, and then they are mere terms of amuſement which ſignify nothing ; 
or elſe it muſt be ſaid, that if we have any clear er diſtin& notion of them when ſo ap- 
plied, yet we are not capable on any account of acting accordingly, or of reducing 
them to practice; which is to ſay, that God has given us a rule to no end, a rule to direct 
us how we may render our ſelves more perfect, but no power to follow that rule, or con- 
form our ſelves to it. 4 

Bur whence does this pretended incapaeiey of applying our rule ariſe ? If, for inſtance; 
when I conſult the ider of mercy in God, I diſcover it is agreeable to the nature of this 
attribute, that ne ſhould not be extreme to mark what is done amiſs, but that he ſhould rather 
puniſh men leſs than their iniquities deſcrve, what ſhould hinder me under any provoca- 
tion, or reſentment, whether in a private or publick capacity, from making 2 proper ap- 
plication of this rule, by ſuſpending the puniſhment due to the party who has injur'd me, 
or remitting it as circumſtances may allow, wholly or in part. 

I plainly diſcover again by conſulting the idea of the divine veracity, that this attribute 
of God conſiſts, or elſe I conceive nothing of it, in the conformity of what he declares 
to his mind and his will ; to his mind in ſpeaking the truth, and to his will in really de- 
ſigning what he promiſes, commands, or threatens. What ſhould render this rule im- 
practicable to any man, on any of the like accounts in his way of commerce or dealing 
with other men? When I farther conſult the idea of the divine juſtice, I diſcover that 
God conſiſtently with this perfection cannot charge men with the guilt of crimes which 
they neither perſonally committed nor were aiding or conſenting to ; as he cannot in a 
ſtrict ſenſe puniſh them for doing what it was not in their power to avoid, or for omit- 


ting to perform an impracticable obedience. Theſe are rules of juſtice which may not 


only be tranſcrib'd in human life, but what all perſons, what eſpecially in regard to pu- 
niſhments every magiſtrate, parent, or maſter, is in fact ſuppos'd and oblig'd to conduct 

LAST I Y, When I conſult the idea of the divine goodneſs, I find, that tho* God is an- 
tecedently free to act or not to act, every inſtance or emanation of goodneſs being in the 
nature of it arbitrary, yet when he once determines to act, his action in all things pro- 
duc'd by it, will bear the character of this attribute, and conſiſts in doing good. Now 
what ſhould hinder us from being followers of God, tho' ſeparated at ſo immenſe a 
diſtance from him, yet ſo far as we are able, in this divine perfection, and from makin 
er ſincere and conſtant endeavour, as he has given us opportunity, #o' go and 45 
Xe Wiſe. | 125 | 

IxDEBEr the only ſolid foundation of our happineſs, the only aſſurance we can have 
that we ſhall not be eternally miſerable, and that it had been better for us if we had never 
been born, is from our having diſtin& notions of the moral attributes of God. For if that 
attribute of his which we call mercy did not incline him to pardon tranſgreſſion and ſin, 
and, on certain favourable conditions, to let the ſinner go free, the queſtion who then can 
be ſaved would be altogether unanſwerable ; or if that perfection of his nature which we call 
truth or veracity did not require that what he ſolemnly declares, promiſes, or threatens, 
ſhould be conformable to the real thoughts and intent of his mind, but that he may ſtill 


have a ſecret in oppoſition to his reveal'd will, then it is impoſſible to ſhew how either 


his declarations, promiſes, or threats, ſhould influence our obedience, and conſequently 
what end he could propoſe to himſelf in them worthy of his wiſdom or goodneſs; in 
particular, it is impoſſible to diſcover upon this doctrine, the ſecrets of God being only 


known to himſelf, whether he ever reveal d any truth with an intention that it ſhould be 
Vor. II. C believ'd : 
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believ'd : Which principle directly overthrows all the proofs of reveal'd religion, as well 
as all the ends both of inſtituted and natural religion. I ſhall only add, that by this rule 
the poſitive laws of God themſelves cannot oblige the conſcience, becauſe, upon our ad- 
mitting ic, we cannot know with any certainty whether God really deſign'd they ſhould 
oblige. So that here is an end of all morality, and of all obligation to religious obedience 
at once, when men pretend to found it on mere poſitive infticution. The conſequences 
of our denying juſtice and goodneſs to be perfections in God, or of our entertaining 
wrong notions concerning them, are equally prejudicial to all the ends and intereſts of 
religion, and all thoſe grounds of comfort and aſſurance upon which alone the mind can 
ſafely repoſe itſelf. ED 
Ir appears from what has been ſaid, that there are certain perfections in God, which 
he exerts, when he operates externally, according to a certain order; that this order is in 
ſome meaſure known to us, and that we ought therefore to act, ſo far as we are able to 
diſcover and apply it, after a manner conformable to it, whether we are, or are not un- 
der any poſitive obligation to that end: Becauſe it is fit antecedently, and in the reaſon 
of the thing, that all intelligent beings ſhould do what they can to advance their perfection 
and that the more they make the order which the all- perfect being obſerves in his conduct, 


the model of their own conduct, the more perfect in proportion they will neceſſarily 


render themſelves. 7 


Tr will be granted perhaps for this reaſon, that the moral virtues we have mention'd 
of mercy and truth, of juſtice and goodneſs, have when man is conſider'd as the ſubject 
of them, an intrinſick, Which is what we underſtand by a moral fitneſs, or excellency in 
them. But it may be farther queftion'd, if the morality of them conſiſts herein, that they 
are tranſcripts of thoſe perfections which we diſcover in conmung- he. idea of the moſt 
perfect being, into what ſhall we reſolve the morality of ſuch. virtues, as they are call'd in 


man, which have no foundation, nor can have any in the divine nature? Tem 


2 ; n erance 
for inſtance, chagity, and humility, denominate a man in whom they are » 


ound | 
exemplified morally good, and yet the perfections of the divine nature do by no — 


permit us to apply the idea of them in common to God. To which therefore I anſwer 
that ſuch habits have notwithſtanding the nature of moral virtues in men; for tho there 
is nothing reſembling them in an all- perfect being, and for that reaſon becauſe he is all- 
perfect, yet ſo far the grounds of them may in general be deduc'd, that they are per- 
fective of our nature, if not by direct reſemblance of any perfections which we diſcover 
in the nature of God, yet as they render us more perfect by qualify ing us for a nearer com- 
munion with him: To which I may add, that they are proper to the preſent ſtate we are 
in, and have in that reſpect ſomething in common with the rule which God preſcribes 
to himſelf in acting always according to à certain order agreeable to his own ſtate. 
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The diſtinction of moral good and evil deduc d from this conſideration; 
that all rational beings invincibly deſire to be happy. 


'T HE happineſs of man, as he may be expos d to many external evils, or may not 
have it in his power to unite himſelf to the obje of his love or deſire, may be con- 
fider'd as a diſtin end, which he is oblig'd to purſue, from that of his perfection. For 
tho' the improvement of our minds does in great meaſure depend on our power, yet the 
pleaſures and enjoyments with reſpe& to objects without, do not. However if this rea- 
ſon for diftinguiſhing between the happineſs and the perfection of rational beings be 
not thought ſufficient, and any one will contend that theſe two expreſſions do in effect 
N the ſame thing, and that ſuch beings are always in proportion more or leſs happy, 


as they are more or leſs perfect, he may, if he pleaſes conſider the preſent argument only 


as an illuſtration of the former by my propoſing it after a diſtin& manner, and ſetting it 
in another light. | g 


ALL beings that are capable of action have ſome end for which they act, and that can- 
net be obtain'd but by the application of fit and proper means. We have already obſery'd 
wherein that end of man which relates to his perfection conſiſts, and how reaſonable agents 
may be qualified to obtain it, namely, by conforming themſelves, ſo far as they are 


able, 


4 


* 
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able, to the model of all perfection, and the rules which he preſcribzs to himſelf in the con- 
duct of his own deſigns. 8 | | 
I am now to conſider the means of attaining any end conſider'd under the notion of 
ſomeching that is beneficial and good. And there are certain means of attaining ſuch an 
end, and ſome of them {till better adapted towards the attainment of it than others, and 
1 that which directs us reſpectively to employ thoſe means, is what we call law. 
= In natural agents, the law which preſerves their powers, and regulates their motions; 
3 is followed without any conſultation on their part, if not always without thought, b 
3 virtue of a mechanical order and diſpoſition of their ſeveral parts; which are ſo admirably 
contriv'd by God, that notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of thoſe laws according to which he 
has determin'd they ſhould act, they generally, or rather they almoſt univerſally perforth 
their reſpective offices in a regular manner, and moſt proper to attain the good ends for 
which they were deſign'd. If we ſometimes obſerye certain deviations from the order, 
which in the conſtruction and uſes of them they are form'd with ſo exquiſite wiſdom to 
purſue, as in monſtrous or untimely births, yet uch a number of accidental cauſes may 
1 be ſuppos d to intervene towards the production of them, that it is more difficult to reſolve 
why they do not happen more frequently, than why they happen ſo ſeldom. 5 200 
TY I x free and reaſonable agents, the law which they ought to follow in purſuit of their 
— end, their proper good or happineſs, is reaſon, reaſon dire&ing them to act according to 
7 a certain order. Now it would be unneceſſary to prove that the more regular the means of 
1 attaining any end are, they muſt in proportion be better fitted and deſign'd to attain that end. 
7 As in the ſenſible world therefore God has appointed the ſeveral bodies which compoſe 
TY it, their reſpective functions, the Moor, fer inflance, to know her ſeaſons, and the Sun 
1 his going down, and — dung but a moſt diſmal flate of confuſion and diſorder would 
0 follow, f:vuld the ſeveral parts of this mundane ſyſtem change their ſtacion, ſuſpend their 
5 1 influences, or act in a quite different manner from whar they da at vreſent': ſo in the 
RL: rational world, ſhould thoſe beings whereof it is form'd have no regard to that law of or. 
der which God has eftabliſh d, and which reaſon directs them to follow, they would be 
equally incapable of attaining the good ends, whether in regard to their own or the com- 
mon benefir, which they are intended to ſerve, but introduce a confuſion far more to be 
dreaded than what we can ſuppoſe to happen from any change or diſlocation of parts in 
the material world. : 3 . 1 
Tus judicious Mr. Hooker has, in proſecuting this very ſubje&, given us an eſſay of a 
copious and delicate imagination, but in a manner perfectly agreeable to that character 5 
In the great beauties of which, whether as to diction or ſentiment, there are few images 
in the moſt celebrated poets or orators, if any, ſuperior to it. If nature, ſays be, ſhould 
be intermit her courſe, and leave altogether, tho* it were but for a while, the obſerva- 
tion of her own laws ; if thoſe principal and mother elements of the world, whereof 
all things in this lower world are made, ſhould loſe the qualities which they now 
ee have; if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our heads ſhould looſen or 
© Jifſolve itſelf ; if celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motions, and by an irregu- 
© lar volubility turn themſelves any way, as it might happen; if the prince of the lights 
cc of heaven Which now as 2 giant doth run his unwearied courſe, ſhould as it were 
© through 2 languiſhing faintneſs begin to ſtand and reſt himſelf ; if the moon ſhould 
* wander out of her beaten way, the times and ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves by 
& diſorder and confus'd mixture; the winds breath out their laft gaſp, and the fruits of 
© the earth pine away like children at the wither'd breaſts of their mother, no longer 
© able to yield them relief; what would become of man himſelf whom all theſe things do 
© now ſerve? ” The deſign of this excellent author, who here diſcovers himſelf capable 
of writing with a ſpirit equal to the ſtrength of his mind, is to ſhew, that every end is 
moſt effectually attain d by ſtated and regular means. This reflection he applies to prove, 
that man is oblig'd to follow the law of his nature, or the law of order, both towards the 
LOWE of his perfection, and, what we are now principally to conſider, of his 
appineſs. | | 
Tar due obſervation of this law, be afterwards adds, which reaſon teaches us, can- 
not be effeQual unto their great good, who do not obſerve the ſame. For we ſee the 
** Whole world and each part thereof ſo compos'd, that ſe long as each thing performech 
** only that work which is natural to it, it thereby preſerveth both other things and itſelf. 
** Contrariwiſe, let any principal thing, as the ſun, the moon, any one of the heavens 
* or elements once ceaſe, or fail, or ſwerve, and who doth not eaſily conceive that the 
© ſequel thereof would be ruin both to itſelf and whatſoever dependeth on it? And is it 
- poſſible that man, being not only the nobleſt creature of the world, but even a very 
World in himſelf, his tranſgreſling the law of his nature ſhould draw no manner of harm 
53 C 2 S EK CT. 
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deſign d. 


S re T. I. 
An objection ſtated and anſwered. 


H E queſtion then which here ariſes is not whether man ought to purſue the proper 
methods of rendring himſelf happy, or whether God has not given a law to man, in 
acting conformably to which his happineſs may be attain d: But of what nature that law 
is? Or whether it be not perfectly indifferent, as circumſtances vary, in order to his hap- 
pineſs, that he act upon a principle of what we call vertue or vice? On ſuppoſition, 
that he had no poſitive or reveal'd law of God to determine him in this point. 
Now there appears to be the greater diffigulty in diſtinguiſhing between vertue and 
vice from the tendency which they reſpectively have to promote or obſtruct our happineſs, 


that the idea of pleaſure and that of happineſs are inſeparable ; for we find our ſelves 


actually happy, and always ſo, in the ſame meaſure and degree that we are pleaſed. And 
it cannot be deny'd there are certain ations which will not bear to be examin'd by the 
firi& rules of morality, which yet do afford men a very ſenſible pleaſure : Nay it is for this 
reaſon only, becauſe they are pleaſant, that men juſtify or excuſe themſelves in committing 
ſuch actions. And therefore in the common notion of the world, a man of pleaſure is one, 
who if he do not give himſelf up to all manner of exceſs and diſorder, yet is ſuppos'd to 


take ſuch liberties, as pure religion and undefiled before ©u4 -n ky no means admit. 


ver to what is here objected, I would obſerve in the firſt place. 
Ix UM 8 5 pleaſure does neceſſarily enter into the idea of happineſs, yet reaſon 


requires cat we moutd always prefer a greater pleaſure to a leſs. I here conſider 


pleaſure ſimply with reſpect to the different degrees of it, and ſhall afterwards ſhew how 
we are to determine our ſelves upon a competition between the different kinds of it, of 
more noble or mean, more generous or unmanly Admitting then, there is ſome pleaſure, 
ſuch as it is, in certain vicious and irregular actions, yet if it appear that the pleaſures 
ariſing from a vertuous and regular conduct are more pure, more ſolid, and upon the 


whole matter preferable, then reaſon for our preferring ſuch a conduct as a means to attain 


r end will ftill hold good. 
r Tun pleaſures arifing from a vertuous and regular conduct are more pure than 
ve . 
ſcribes. I ſhall not here reſume the proof of what has been eftabliſh'd already, 805 44 


ſon is the law of human nature, the law whereby man ought to govern his actions, and 


' which directs him to act according to a certain order. When he does therefore obſerve 


or follow that order, he is in his natural or proper ſtate, doing that which becomes him 
and which he was made and deſigned to do. Now all natural actions, as they are moſt be. 
coming, are in themſelves alſo moſt eaſy and pleafant ; the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
the author of nature, require it ſhould be ſo, and all che parts of the creation diſcover chat 
it is ſo. # 


W conſider even inanimate beings, when they move or act in the order, or after a 


manner proper to them, as in a right and agreeable ftate ; but on the other hand when 
any violent concuſſion 1s given to them, or any great diſorder happens in their motions, 


we are apt to conceive of them, tho we know they have no ſenſe of pain, yet as in a pain- 


ful or unealy ſtate. | | | 

Ir we riſe a ſtep higher in the ſcale of created beings, thoſe of them which are endow'd 
with ſenſation, or which appear (for the argument is much the ſame) to be endow'd with 
it, when they are in their natural order, or are not hindred from acting according to it by 
ſome external force or accident, ſeem to enjoy a perfect tranquillity, and to do every 
thing with eaſe and delight; as when they cannot perform the ſeveral functions proper to 
them, by reaſon of any inward diſorder or diſlocation of parts, or when they are overcome 
by any ſuperior violence from without, they give thoſe ſenſible notices of their pain and 
trouble, wherewith we cannot wholly forbear to be ſometimes affected our ſelves 

Ir is reaſonable to believe, that the ſame law of creation which obtains in the material 
and animal, ſhould alſo extend, at leaſt in an equal, if not a ſuperior degree, to the rational 
world; in particular to man, the moſt noble and excellent of all other viſible crea- 
tures: Man, for whoſe uſe and ſervice they appear to have been principally, if not ſolely 
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D 1 9; not reaſon teach us that all natural actions are ſweet and pleaſant, and that every 
being is in a ſtate of-eaſe at the ſame meaſure that it is in a ſtate of order? Experience, 
with reſpe& to rational agents, would be ſufficient to evince this point; for whenever we 
act according to thelaw which God has preſcrib'd as the rule of our actions, the law written 
on our hearts, the law which we were originally form'd to obey, and which is therefore called 
the law of nature, we ſind in our ſelves an enſe and tranquillity of mind correſponding to that 
of inanimate bodies when they are undiſturb'd or at reſt, or to that of animals, when the 
proper order or function of their parts: is preſerved. There is a like correſpondency be- 
tween the pain we feel, when we: pervert the order whereby our thoughts and actions 
ought to be regulated, and that diſturbance, or while we ſpeak of animals, that pain, which 
they give us apprehenſions of when they are out of their proper ſtate, and any member of 
them putrifies, or is diſlocateed e. | Hers o a 

I do not here ſpeak of the power of conſcience in order to render us more or leſs happy 
when we reflect on our own actions, that will be the ſubject of a particular enquiry; I on- 


ly deſign to obſerve that according to the original frame and conſtitution of human na- 


ture, a regular and vertuous conduct in the natural order and reaſon of things muſt be, 
and, in fact, is attended with that eaſe and tranquillity of mind which men do not find of 
experience in a contrary practice. { 113" SEGTO1q o: ain ee en Of 
Tus RB is ſomething in all vicious actions where nature is not altogether corrupted, 
and certainly in thoſe caſes where it is, the meaſure of our happineſs is on no account to 
be determin'd from them; there is ſomething in all ſuch actions ſo diſagreeable to the 
order according to which we are naturally form'd and ought to act; 'that we either commit 
them with ſhame and reluctance, or when we are able to overcome theſe natural reſtraints; 
there is ſomething in tlie very commiſſion of them offenſive and diſtaſiful to us. 7 

I grant this tender ſenſe of good and evil arifeg e e e -A- and reaſon of 
things does not equally diſcever it ſelf in all perſons; but it is in one degree or other diſco- 


verable in every man, and ſtill the more affecting as nature is leſs corrupt. And if we will 


judge concerning the happineſs and enjoyments proper to a natural ftate, we are to proceed 
in the judgment we make by conſidering what nature in her genuine and direct tendency 
inclines us to, not what are the effects of her being corrupted; as we judge what is the 
proper aliment of a man, when we conſider him in a ſtate of health, not as any diſeaſe 
vitiates his true appetite, or gives him a falſe ona SIT EDS 108: 

W1rTrovr citing authorities, I here all along ſuppoſe experience'on my ſide. The 
judgment of Solomon (than whom none was better able to judge in the caſe) where lie 
ſpeaks of wicked men, and lays it downas an aphoriſm, that in the midft of their laughter 
there is ſadneſs of heart, might be confirm'd by the teſtimony of all the moralifts that ever 
wrote; and had they been equally ingenious in owning it, would have receiv'd the at- 
teſtation of all the great ſinners that ever liv'd: Not one of them, how deep ſoever he 
drank of the cup of ſinful pleaſure, but who experienc'd there was ſtill ſome bitter ingre- 
dient which mingled with it and poiſon'd the draught. Now the more pure and refin'd, 
the more free from allay or mixture any good is, it muſt for that reaſon be in proportion 
the greater. | 2 | e | 15 

2. Trar the pleaſures of vertue are alſo more excellent in their kind. There is ſome- 
thing real and ſolid, noble and permanent in them, in which ſeveral characters the plea- 


ſures of fin are defective. And herein the deceitfulneſs of ſin principally lies; the plea- 


ſures of it are not truly our good, but only, thre' ſome error in the underſtanding occa- 


ſion d by our want of ftrength or liberty of mind, they are apprehended to be fo. Tho- 


we are more generally indeed deceiv'd in the judgment which we make of them, becauſe 
we are willing to be deceiv d, or unwilling to be at the pains of diſabuſing our ſelves : - 
Here lie the Grounds of all our folly, of all our errors and impiety. We cannot deſire 
evil as evil, that is in the nature of the thing impoſſible, but we annex to it the idea of 
good, and under that appearance we purſue, and unite our ſelves to it; yet the nature of 
things not depending on our opinion, but their intrinſick conſtitution, they continue 
{till the ſame, reſpectively goed or evil, whether we think it more eligible to embrace, 
or, to fly from them. g | 3,9 4 032 
Taz reaſon why we are betray'd to make wrong judgments in an affair wherein it ſo 
highly concerns us not to be miſtaken, is too obvious. Pleaſure ſometimes attacks us by 
way of ſurprize, and inſinuates it ſelf before we are aware, or have time to conſider our 
danger ; at other times if ſhe does not find us unguarded, ting approaches us with ſuch 
deluding ſmiles, and in ſo artful a diſguiſe, that we cannot perſuade our ſelves to believe 
her our enemy, or ſo much as to ſuſpe& that ſhe defigns us any harm. Sometimes ſhe 


approaches, and generally ſucceeds moſt in taking that advantage, where prevailing natu- 
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ral temper, the ſin of our inclination, or the ill habits we have cmracted, ſind her a par- 


ty within, and ſo with greater facility ſhe-afſaults and betrays us at once. 
O certain occaſions, when all her arts and flatte ring careſſeg cannot blind us ſo far as 
to repreſent evil good, or bitter West, 25 in caſe of our baing tempted to ſome more 
ant or enormous crime, at Which conſcience is immediate ly awaken'd;' yet with 

hc 4p to. ſins of a leſs provoking or malignant nature, or ok: more common practice, ſhe 
has too ordinarily that power over a man, as to meet with much leſs reſiſtance. He is too 
apt to hope that God will pardon him in this one thing; or to remonftrate this ſin is- nean 
to flee unto, and as it is a little one, let mo eſcape thither 5-0 it nut a little on? [SOT Theo © 
Bur the, occaſion, upon which criminal pleaſute inoſtr uf all diſcovers her 


o 


ower, 
upon wane ſhe triumphs and leads the greateſt number of ſinners: captive may be for 
in thoſe publick aſſemblies which ſeem peculiarly form'd and devoted to her ſervice; 
there ſhe receives the homage of her votaries, as certain dæmons are ſaid! to do of the In- 
dians in many places, after a viſible manner, and ſometimes after the moſt pompous man- 
ner, which luxury can deſire or art contrave. In othar . caſes ſhe may be ſaid! to make ad- 
vances, and tempt. mankind, but here ſnie is prevented in the. addreftes made to her, and 
is directly tempted: her ſelf, Every thing is ſo difpos' d as may be meſt proper to feed 
the imagination and ſenſes, to provoke and fortify the paſſions. Reafon ſeems for the 
time to ſuſpend her prerogative, by chuſing to appear in a place where ſhe has nothing 
to do but to ſee her ſelf inſulted, The order of nature is ſometimes inverted with reſpect 
to the body as well as the mind, and a great part of the entertainment conſiſts in the in- 
genuity which the ſeveral perſons who compoſe it diſcover in drefling themſelves up after 
2 more ſtrange or ridiculous manner. r OED ROW 10107 
Vr I would not here be thought to condemn all publick aſſemblics for mirth or diver- 


ſion, or to deny that parſone. of ri honour and virtue may be allow'd, and do in fact 


repair to them; beſides that many of them are in their inſtitution and deſign more 


agreeable to the rules of chriſtian prudence and ſobriety than others. Þ only obſerve. in 
general the tendency of them, where they are not under due regulations, to favour the 
corruption which is in the world, and eſpecially upon a promiſcuous-concourſe: of both 
ſexes in diſguiſG. 2 45 ; + 6 in > G7 e 
Sous Perſons indeed have that natural force and greatneſs of mind; that they can look 
down with indifference, and perhaps a ſecret contempt on thoſe, gay trifles wherewith 
others are eaſily. enſnar'd; ſome. by a due uſe. of their liberty, and the grace of God, 


have acquir'd ſo ſtrong, ſo habitual and permanent a ſenſe of piety, that they can remain 


perfectly unmov'd in his preſence, or while they apprehend; themſelves to be ſo, at the 
ſight of all other objects. But ſtill ſuch ſcenes of mirth and amuſement, I ſpeak of 
them in the ſofteſt terms, are certainly dangerous to weak, to young or unexperiencd 
perſons, being ſo apt of themſelves to impair the ſtrength, and diflipate the powers of the 
mind; as to: perſons who are not very well and vertuouſly. diſpos'd, they are apt to 
give impreſſions which are not at all times eaſily reſiſted, nor afterwards. effac'd without 
great difficulty. . . 09 


Tas, I conceive, may be ſaid in general without offence, that they who moſbencou- 


* 


conſequences, which are ſometimes obſerwd to attend them. 3 Ibn 

Bor whatever artifices: pleaſure may make uſe of to. ſeduce: us, uhether the action 
ſhe tempts us to commit be more or leſs. criminal, more or leſs diſguis d; or whether 
certain circumſtances of it may tend to leſſen or aggravate our guilt, yet no circumſtances, 
no falſe appearances whatever can alter the nature of things ſo as to render that which 
is evil in it ſelf really good, or in any caſe proper to us. VV 

W n 4 T,, has been here obſerved: is highly agreeable to the ſentiments of Cicero, who had 
particularly conſider'd wherein the proper good and end of man conſiſts. * He cites the 
opinion of all the ancient philoſophers to ſnew that happineſs conſiſts in vertue alone. 
{| That pleaſure, he means criminal pleaſure, is the greateſt enemy to vertue, and only 
impoſes upon us by miſrepreſenting the nature of good under falſe colours. That men 
deluded by her arts give themſelves up to the motions of their ſenſual appetites. ¶ That: 
the higheſt. pretention of criminal pleaſure is to imitate and reſemble what is really good, 


rage or frequent conventions of this kind, are not the leaſt expos di co-the-danger-and ill 


but that ſhe is in truth the author of all evil. + And that there is even more pleaſure in the 
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* Omnis ills antiqua phileſophia ſenſi# in unicd virtute poſtam eſſe beatam vitam, Acad. QO, lib. 1. 
I Voluptas maxime inimica uirtuti, bouiq; naturam fallaciter imitando adulterat, Qrat, Partit. 

Ob jecta ſpecie voluptatis tradunt ſe libidinibus conſtringendos. De Pin. lib. . | 

N Imit atrix boni voluptas, malerum autem mater omnium. De Off I. 3. | 
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J Major eft virtutis victoriæque jucunditas, quam 0 woluptas qude percipitur ex libidine & eupiditate. In Verr. 
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„ * 


2 
. 


ariſing from a good uſe and exerciſe. 
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toils and conflicts of an invincible vertue, than in gratifying our ſtrongeſt criminal paſ- 
3. Taz pleaſures of vertue are more pure, more true and ſolid, and in all refpects of a 
more noble and excellent kind; we” A are the pleaſures: proper to man, the/pleaſurss 

c reaſon, and therefore natural to him, and ſuitable 
to the order and dignity which he ought to maintain in the world. But the pleaſures of 
vice are mean, ſhameful, and infamous, and for that reaſom affect Darkneſt and obſcuriry; 
they, who are moſt immers d in them have a conſcious. ſenſe of their innate envpitude: of 


indecency which they cannot exfily overcome, nor ſcarce at any time perpetrate in the 


preſence of other men. Neither do they ſhun the light only in regard to common opi- 
nion, and that their deeds may not be reprowd or made manifeſt, but from an inward 
ſenſe of their doing ſomething ignoble and mean in it ſelf, ſomething contrary to what 


_ reaſon, the maſter that ſpeaks continually within them, does expect and demand; 


I may add, that the pleaſures of fin, thoſe which attack us with the moſt violence, and 
commonly with the greateft ſucceſs, are the pleaſures not properly intellectual but fact as 
ariſe from the gratification of our ſenſual appetites, ſuch, as if brute animals have any real 
ſenſation of pleaſure, are common to us with them, and yet at the fame time may perhaps; 


for any thing we know, leſz ſenſibly affect us. 7 e 
CIC E RO, ho believ'd ſenſation in brutes, makes uſe of this argument upon à com- 


K etition between vertue and vice to determine his choice for the latter of them. © I ant 
6 


very apprehenſive, ſays this great man, after how ſoft and eaſie a manner pleaſure addreſ- 
** ſes her ſelf to our ſenſes ; and I find my ſelf thereupon almoſt inclin'd to aſſent to the 
* Epicurean {y{tem of ethicks; or to that of Ariſtippas, Vertue immediately diſſuades me, 
© or rather remands me by a gentle admonition to her ſervice: She repreſents that ſen- 
cc {ual pleaſures are common to beaſts wich men; bai chat fie aſimutarcs amd uni men to 
i God.” hs | . 1 { 8 2 0 . 3 1 
Such pleaſures alſo, inſtead of invigorating the mind, or giving it a greater force and 
extent, do naturally tend to weaken and debaſe it, to render it incapable of attaining the 
things which are more excellent, and to render it dull, indolent and heavy. 1d not 


here ſay that a vicious perſon is always for that reaſon leſs ſprightly in his conceptions, or has 


leſs wit; but it is one thing to imagine finely, or to ſpeak well, and another thing to have 
ſtrength of mind, and a ſolid regular judgment. In the former qualities vicious perſons 
may often excel, yet perhaps the more wit they have, the more blind and dark they 
are in matters of real, and eſpecially of religious knowledge; the readineſs of their con- 
ceptions, and the agreeable manner wherein they repreſent every thing at ſight, rendring 
them averſe to all culture of mind, and to the pains of having their underſtanding exercis d 
to diſcern between good and evil. | f 

4. Tux pleaſures of fin are as tranſient, and in the natural conſequences of them per- 
nicious. Now as it is reaſonable that we ſhould prefer a greater pleaſure to a leſs, whether 
in kind or degree; fo reaſon directs us to prefer a more laſting pleaſure, a pleaſure in its 
effects more perfective of our happineſs, to a pleaſure of ſhort duration in it ſelf, but which 
is attended with ſome greater evil, or perhaps may draw a long and numerous train 
of evils after it. | 0 | | 

TH x pleaſures of ſin are but for a ſeaſon, we commit them and they paſs away, but they 

paſs away in ſuch a manner that the ſtain and guilt of them ftill remains in our minds, with 
a certain diſorder in our whole conſtitution, whether they expoſe us, which yer they 
generally do, to any external inconvenience, or not. 


I do not know, if there are not certain fins that fill us with ſhame and regret after the 


commiſſion of them, in proportion to the pleaſure: we took in them. We wonder when we. 
recolle& our ſelves, when the diſguiſe under which they approach'd'or ſurpriz'd us is taken 
off, when the fermentation of the blood ceaſes, with a determinate courſe of the ſpirits, 
proper to excite and invigorate a vicious imagination, the origin from which it is hard to de- 
termine whether our errors or diforders more generally proceed ; we then wonder how we 
came to be enſnar'd with the object of our paſſion, and what ſecret charms there could be 
in odiouſneſs and deformity, which gave them ſo great power over us. But it is ſtill more 


unaccountable, how upon a return of the object, the ſpirits flowing into the ſame channel 


again, the mind becomes as blind as before, and chuſes what it cbuld not but reflect upon 
with ſhame and regret, or perhaps with horror. This only ſhews, how according to the 
laws of union between the ſoul and body the different courſe which che ſpirits take in 
the brain, gives them a different power of exciting ſuch and ſuch ſenſations, which the 
ſtronger they are when arifing from any irregular or vicious object, the greater foree they 
have towards infatuating the mind, and drawing it after then; 


vol. II. e oy Tis 
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Tus remark is not without its uſe: It may be proper, if we would preſerve our inno- 1 

cence, to teach us how cautious we ought to be in avoiding all thoſe objects of ſenſe mn 

which are apt to cauſe any particular emotion of ; the blood or ſpirits; or if we have hap- 1 

pen d at any time to be too familiar with ſuch objects; (as ſoon as we can) to efface the 9 

| idea of them by turning the mind upon things which are apt to excite contrary ideas. — 

| Above all it concerns us to take care how we contract ſettled or dangerous habits on occa- 64 
11 ſion of our commerce with any ſinful objects; it being as impoſſible while we are under "8 
160 the power of ſuch habits, that the ſame kind of ſpirit ſnould not flow into the brain at the 1 

11 preſence of their object, as that a high tide of the Thames ſhould be ſtopp'd at the bridge; F 
Wil while the arches, into which it is ready to puſh, are kept open. e aac; e . % 
00 WHERE it is in our power to aveid the object towards which any ſinful habitual incli- NM 

| 0 nation carries us, we ſhall beſt eſcape the danger of it by flight, or by ſhutting our eyes 1 
ll againſt it ; but ſince this cannot always be done, ſince we may be plac'd in circumſtances | 
1 which render the preſence and action of it unavoidable, the only method left us towards 
10 preſerving our innocence is by a vigorous reſiſtance, by meditating upon ſuch objects as may 1 
give a different courſe to the ſpirits, or ſtop the former courſe of them; or inſtead of dret- [> 
ſing up the object of our deſire in its imaginary beauties and allurements, to ſtrip it of 5 


them, and to view it iits proper and real deformity.  'They who have contracted any bh 
evil habits muſt, if they would eſcape ſure deſtruction, have recourſe to one of theſe me- = 
thods ; there is no other way but by an irreſiſtible grace of God, which he has no where 
promis d, and which obſtinate habitual ſinners have the leaft reaſon, of all other fingers, 
to expect. OG un ee: THO- ee eee. 

Bu r after all, however vice may ſparkle in her counterfeit jewels, tho' a ſtrong and 

delicate imagination miy paint her in ſuch colours as to give her in ſume meaſure the ap- 
Pearance of vice, yer” thy” vrrur of che imagination cannot alter the nature of its object, 

or render it in the reaſon of the thing other than what it really is. Sinful pleaſure can 

never be the proper good of man, as being neither a pure, a ſolid, or rational good, or 
what Iam more eſpecially conſidering, a permanent good to him, whether as to its ex- 
rernal conſequences, or to the refle&ions of his own mind. , = 0 
I ſhort there is always a beauty in order and regularity that pleaſes us, and what a 
uniform ſtructure is to the ſenſible eye, the ſame is a regular and uniform conduct to the: 
intellectual; and ever in the works of art, works in the nature of them indifferent, we are 
willing in order to render them more regular, and thereby to gratify the eye, to give up 
ſome things which we ſhould otherwiſe have a deſire to preſervre. Ee 
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only in order to ſtrengthen the mind, but to give it all the perfection in every. reſpe& 
whereof it is capable in this world. Thoſe who read Cicero will readily obſerve what uſe he 

makes of them, eſpecially in arguing from the neceſſary order and reaſon of things, and 
towards eftabliſhing the principles, and enforcing the practice of a pure morality. It has 

been thought a good ſign of an improving genius to have a taſte of that excellent author, 
certainly it may be affirm'd with equal appearance of reaſon, that he who addicts himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the metaphyſicks with any competent reliſh of them, lays a very good 
foundation for his future proficiency, both as they tend to open the underſtanding, and to 
regulate the will and affections. I am not indeed without hopes that metaphyſicks, how- 
ever they have been neglected, will one day be thought, if men do not begin to think them 
ſo at preſent, as ſerviceable in the moral as mathematicks are now generally known to be 
in the phyſical world. | e $41 1:4 þ | | $4216 
Ix is from certain concluſions drawn from the natural, neceſſary, and invincible reaſon - 
of things the philoſopher I have mention'd deduc'd the ſollowing concluſions: * That 
the law whereby we ought to govern our ſelves is nothing but right reaſon deriv'd from the 

Deity, or conformable to the rules he has preſcrib'd, commanding what is juſt, and pro- 
hibiting the contrary. + That they who obſerve the order according to which ſuperior 


1 How metaphyſical ſoever arguments of this kind from the idea of order to perſuade men 

"IH to the practice of virtue may be thought, yet did we not ſuffer our ſelves to be impos'd: 1 
10 upon by the deceitfulneſs of fin, could we abſtract our minds from ſenſible objects, or fre 9 
[HI it from the dangerous impreſſions occafion'd by them, the love of order would be much 2 
i | ſtronger in us with reſpect to our moral conduct, than to any viſible productions of nature ; 
1 or art: As the faculty of the mind is ſuperior to the conſtruction of the moſt regular = 
6 houſe or building. [4-3 Ta 992012 . 
14 Fox which reaſon I take the ſtudy of metaphyſicks to be of moſt excellent uſe, not 1 
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Wh intelligences act will find themſelves oblig'd to imitate it by a uniform conduct and man- 

j [0 _—_— enim lex nihil aliud, nift recta & A numine Deorum trafta ratio imperans boneſta + prohibens contraris, 7 
ö ; | Ni cæleſtium ordinem contemplantes imitarentur cum uit æ modo atq; conſtanti . De Scene. N 3 
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ner of life. * That in the judgment of all great and good men nothing is commodious 
but what is in the nature of it juſt and laudable. And that it is the proper character of 
virtue to chuſe and prefer ſuch things as are agreeable to reaſon. 5 
Y x I I do not deny, neither does this great man, that virtue does often expoſe men to 
much trouble and diſtreſs; this is an accidental effect of it, and we ought not to judge 
concerning the nature of any thing from happineſs in particular caſes, but from the na- 
tural and general tendency of it. Yet were virtue more diftreſs'd, were her ſervice at- 
tended with greater difficulty, and leſs reward, than commonly it is, yet our moraliſt- (he 
cannot be too often cited upon this, nor indeed upon any ſubject) concludes farther, + 
That a good man will chuſe to ſuffer the greateſt evils rather than be wanting in his duty 
on any occaſion, or in any inſtance of it. ** That rather than to depart from the rules of 
virtue and honour he will chuſe to expire amidſt the moſt exquiſite torments. & That 
the great and excellent perſons, who are gone out of the world before us, do not only 


live, but after a manner which alone deſerves the name of life. And the reaſon of this 


ſentiment may be aſſign'd from what he ſays in another place, *f That we ſhall then be 
freed from the action of ſenſible objects, and the irregular deſires ariſing in our minds by 


| occaſion of them: Thoſe objects which now depreſs our ſouls, and overwhelm them, 


as it were, ina crowd of bodies ſo diſtant from the place which they were originally de- 
ſign'd to inhabit, ſo foreign to their celeſtial extraction. Wherein not only his ſenti- 
ment but manner of expreſſion comport with that paſſage in the book of wiſdom, the 
corruptible body preſſeth down the ſoul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind, which 
muſeth on many things. Wild. ix. 15. nm Re 


Srerw II. 


A reflection upon what has been cited from Cicero. 


FA AN we hear a heathen argue after ſo juſt, ſo moving and ſublime a manner from the 
natural order and reaſon of things, and yet ſay that arguments drawn from the ſame 
principles are too dry metaphyſical and jejune to be offer'd to chriſtians, or to have any 
good effect upon them? Upon chriſtians, who are more peculiarly ſuppos'd to have their 
underſtandings exercis'd to diſcern between good and evil ; and to be more free from the im- 
preſſion of thoſe ſenſible objects which are the ordinary cauſe both of blindneſs of mind 
and the corruption of manners. 3 
Ir may perhaps be ſtill objected, that notwithſtanding there is always a certain pleaſure 
in obeying the laws and following the order of nature, and that virtue has, both in itſelf 
and its proper conſequences, generally ſpeaking, the advantage of vice in every one of 
theſe foregoing reſpects, yet upon a competition between them in the preſent argument, 
the general practice of the world, were that to determine us, ſeems to favour the cauſe and 
pretenſions of vice; wiſe men, or perſons under that character, who have given the prefe- 
rence to virtue as the only true and ſolid foundation of pleaſure in this life, have acted 
contrary to their declar'd ſentiments, and which therefore we may reaſonably ſuſpect 
were not defign'd by them univerſally to oblige : Or it may be queſtion'd, whether in 
what they have ſaid in recommending virtue, the intereſts of ſociety were not more eſpe- 
clally in their view, to which a regular and virtuous courſe of life does certainly ver v 
much contribute ; or perhaps they were diſpos'd by a natural boldneſs, indolency, or 
reſervedneſs of temper, to deſpiſe the pleaſures of the world, or were ſtrangers to them, 
incapable perhaps under their circumſtances of taſting them, or had ſpoil'd their taſte of 
them by ſome very dangerous and criminal exceſſes. 
TH1s is what libertines may object when we urge to them the authority of the greateſt 
men who have preſcrib'd the rules of a happy life: And they may be anſwer'd at once 
upon this general principle, that the proper and true pleaſures of a rational being muſt con- 


2 


* — 


ke Omnes fortes & boni viri nihil putant utile eſſe, niſi quod rectum honeſtumque fit. Epiſt. lib. 5. ep. 19- ad Rufum. 
T Firtutis hoc proprium eft, earum rerum, que ſecundùm virtutem ſunt, habere delectum. De Fin. 1. 3. 


J. Delores denique quoſvis ſuſcipere malis, quim deſerere ullam officii partem. De Fin. lib. 7. 
az 1 — omnem cruciatum perferre, intolerabilique dolore lacerari, potiùs quam aut officium prodat, aut fdem. 
Queſt. 


65 Ego veſt 


9 ros patres vivere arbitror & eam quidem, que eft ſola vita nominands. De Senedct. 
Prefectò beati erimus, cùm, corporibus rilictis, & cupiditatum & æmulationis erimus expertes, Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. 


1. Eft enim animus ex altiſſimo domicilio depreſſus, & quaſs demerſus in terram, locum divine nature, eternitatique 
contrarium. De Ein. lib. 3. 
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aaa not in ſenſual but rational delights, not in ſuch gratifications as tend to debaſe human 

— but in ſuch as have a — to advance the perfection of it. But ſnould 1 

grant for arguments ſake, that the queſtion concerning the happineſs of 2 vicious or vir- 

tuous courſe. of life in this world admits of very ſpecious probabilities on each fide, et it 

will follow, chat virtue, norwizhRanding dnn, conceflion, ought rather to be ohoſen, at 
ineſs ; ma 


the only means where the Aer n is to be attain d, becauſe the only means of 
ttaining his future and eternal happineſs. 1 N you 
r Toke k here for granted that God being the ſupreme good and end of intelligent beings, 
all their motions ought to tend towards him and terminate in him ; this is no other duty 
than what is written in the law, thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with. all thy heart and with al 
thy mind, with all thy ſoul and with all thy ſtrengtb. 2% FEI © {08:00 
Now the proper and natural effect of love diſcovers itſelf, not in rendring us cautions 
how we offend or are guilty of any one, 2 very low and moderate degree of loyg: will 
ſerve to this purpoſe, = in exciting moſt ſtrong, the moſt ardent and invincible de- 
fires of doing ever thing has may pleaſe, every thing that may render us grateful and 
acceptable to the beloved object. 1 | : 2 005 x70 821 
os 5 God be, as certainly he is, or ought to be, the ſupreme object of our love, and this 
be the rule whereby we are to examine whether we really love him, the diſtinction of mo- 
ral good and evil might, I belive, be deduc'd ſolely from this principle, tho the proof of 


that diſtinction could nos otherwiſe be made out; for if God act according to 2 certain 


order, and be endow'd with certain perfections, neither of which are, as we have obſerv'd, 
altogether unknown to us, then the more we conform to that order, atid imitate thoſe 
perfections, the more we ſhall not only avoid the occaſions of offending him, but render 
our ſelves, and whatever we do more acceptable to him. 42 

N ow love takes a very ſenſible pleaſure in reflecting that it has done nothing to diſguft, 
nothing but what was deſign d, what was proper in the nature of it to pleaſe ; but our 
obligation to the practice of all moral virtues riſes {till higher from a conſideration of the 
great end of love, and which alone can ſatisſis the deſires wherewith we are poſſeſs d, that 
of enjoyment. If we love God as we ought to do, or only with that degree of love 
wherewith we are ſometimes carried towards the Creatures ; we ſhall be careful to do ng- 
thing that may ſeperate us at a greater diftance from him, nothing but what tends to 
bring us till nearer and nearer, to unite, to aſſimulate us to him. 4 


Now we ſhall moſt effectually attain theſe ends in another life when we endeavour to 


have communion with him here, imperfect as it is, in all his communicable attributes and 
perfections; which can only be done, by forming the rules by fo far as we are able, of our 


| 


own conduct from the brighteſt and moſt diftin& ideas which we have of them: In a word, 


by the practice of moral duties, which I therefore here conſider, not as an inſtituted or 
conditional, but a neceſſary preparative means of our enjoying God, For all enjoyment 
being deriv'd from the reciprocal agreement of the object and the deſire, the more we are 
like to God in the moral perfections of his nature, the more we ſhall love him, and re- 
ceive the ſtronger and more affecting communications of love from him. It is not either 
the company or the place we are in, or any external advantage which we are poſſeſs d of, 
that makes us happy, but the temper and diſpoſition of our minds, which give us a taſte and 
reliſh for them. Whatever therefore tends, as a virtuous conduct neceflarily does, to en- 
creaſe our love of God, or to make us more the objects of his love, does in the ſame de- 
gree make us happy, by a natural cauſality in the enjoyment of him: As on the other 
hand, whatever turns the Heart of a ſinner from the living God, or towards the crea- 


ture, as every immoral action does more or leſs ; by the ſame natural efficiency, it ren- 


ders ſuch a ſinner leſs capable of loving and uniting himſelf to God, or of being belov- 
ed by him. * 
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be according to ſome rule, therefors conſeieneg in the original and ſtrict 
the word implies a certain and diſtinct knowledge of that rule 
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IN Order to determine this queſtion it wilt be neceſſary to enquire what is the nature 


of conſcience, and wherein the proper offices of it do confift. Conſcience. in general 
is the judgment which we make, concerning the good or evil of our own actions, whe- 


cher peevioully, oe ar rhe time af aRing, by way of approbation or difſcnr, or alter 
warde, | by way of reflection; and bechuſe every ju a 


u ane; zien We make, Ohpht to 

18645 of 
ce f : | 2, Otherwiſe indeed it is nat 
conſcience but opinion. Nay where the action hap ns in itſelf to be materially gocd, 


and even agreeable to the rules by which we ought to act, yet in caſe we haye not 


conſulted our rule, or do not know* that we really follow it, tho' at the ſame time we 


by accident follow it; even here it may be truly affirmed that we do not act in a ſtrict 
and theelogical ſenſe conſcientiouſly, but only according to our private ſentiments. 


Turs may ſerve to give us ſome general account concerning the nature and proper 
functions of conſcience, and to ſhew us how we may come to 4 more clear and ſafe de- 
termination upon the point in diſpute. We e | 1 77 


I x we conſider conſeience as judging antecedenily cancęreiad the good or evil of any 


action, or at the time of our acting, it is certain that conſcience Is a direct and full any 


of the moral and immurable diſtinction of good and evil; for what better or more ſatisfa- 


Rory proof can we produce of any thing than evidence? Now conſcience, as it has been de- 
fin' d, implying a certain, a clear and diſtinct knowledge of its rule, it will neceſſarily follow 


that there muſt be ſuch a rule, ſince tis impoſſible there ſhould be any certain or clear 
knowledge of what is not. 9 5 | 755 | | 

Ir will be ſaid perhaps that this way of arguing turns upon the mere force and grammati- 
cal conſtruction of the word conſcience, and preſuppoſes the knowledge of a rule as yet 
not certainly known, being the very thing controverted. | | 

To this I anſwer, that the proper and diſtinct way of arguing upon any queſtion is 
firſt to ſertle the true and natural fignification of the terms ; and that except conſcience be 
here explain'd in the ſtri& ſenſe which I have mention'd, this is not a new objection, or 
really diftin& from the former, concerning common opinion, but is properly reducible 
to it. wh | 

I add farther, that the rule which is pretended to be the matter in 


, e whic | queſtion has already 
been prov'd and aſcertain'd, and therefore that we have now a right to take it for 
granted, that the preſent queſtion, ſtrictly ſpeaking,is not whether the diſtinction of moral 


good or evil can be deduc'd from any certain or known rule of judging : but whether, 
ſuppoſing ſuch à rule, which it is therefore here ſufficient to argue upon the ſuppoſition 
of, conſcience does not ſtill bear a ſtronger and more full teſtimony to the truth o dn... 
As to every particular perſon indeed who has an inward conſciouſneſs of acting accord- 
ing to his rule, the truth and certainty of ſuch a rule is neceſſarily evident; otherwiſe 


he could not know what, according to the nature of conſcience ſtrictly conſider'd and to 


our preſent notion of it, he is actually ſuppos'd to know; he would not know his rule to 
have any moral obligatien in it, in ſhort, he would not know it to be a rule. 5 
Bur indeed the reſolution of the point which we are conſidering does not properly 
depend on ſuch proofs, as particular perſons may have an inward conſciouſneſs of in their 
own minds, but upon ſuch reports of conſcience as they may be capable of making ex- 
ternally to others; Whether as diſcovering. a ſenſible complacerigy in conſequence of their 
good, or a ſenſible remorſe in conſequence of their evil actions. 


Now the diſtinction of good and evil cannot, I take it, be de uud wich ils 
ty from ſuch viſible effects g 


{ conſcience in other men, how generally ſoever obſervable ; 
becauſe tho we attribute ſuch effects to what we call conſcience, according to a popular 
and leſs ſtrict way of ſpeaking, yet we cannot diſtinaly know whether they really pro- 
ceed from their having acted, or not acted according to their rule, or only from private 


opinion, or perhaps out of regard to ſome preyailing common opinion: In both which 
reſpects they are liable to be miſtaken. PF 8 1 
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Y x x ſo far I conceive, we may argue from the viſible force and effects of conſcience 
in other perſons, that there is in general, and that they apprehend there is, ſome rule of 
their conduct, in acting conformably to which they experience a certain eaſe, peace and 
tranquility of mind; as when on the other hand they act in violation of it, the mind feels 
a certain inward pain and diſturbance, the effects whereof are many times ſo powerful as 
to become ſenſible. to others. It ſeems indeed impoflibls, char es. ſo common! or 

6 ble 
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rather ſo univerſal effects of what we call conſcience ſhould be obſervable, were there not 

ſome cauſe equally ſtrong, common, or uhiverſalz- Which produces them; which cauſe 

does not depend on mutable circumſtances, opinions, or cuſtoms, but in general acts every 

where, and at all times, after the ſame manner. For we do not deny; that in particular in- 

ſtances, ſome of the beſt, and wiſeſt, and moſt learned men have entertained very wrohg 
notions concerning moral duties; and there are few vices perhaps which one authority or 

other in the philofophical world may not be produe d to favour and ſupport. This only 
ſhews that man is fallible in the judgments which he makes, that every thing does not ap- 

pear to him in a light equally ſtrong, or that however ſtrong a light may be afforded himche 

is not always in a diſpoſition to attend to it, or to follow it; that education, example, cu- 

ſtom, natural temper, vanity, a deſire to pleaſe, a falſe ſhame, a particular turn or perhaps 

diſorder of thought, ſometimes obſervable in men who are capable in other reſpects of rea- 
juſtly, do often (without enumerating all the accidental hinderances in our 


ſoning very it Y 
ſearch after truth) betray us into wrong judgments, - e. 
TXrovcu the ſupreme Being therefore has in general given to men a ſtanding rule, 
whereby they are to conduct themſelves, and are conſcious indeed that they ought to do 
ſo; yet in particular caſes they may poſſibly, and do often actually err in the application 
of that rule: From which it will follow, that we cannot certainly judge concerning the 
moral good or evil of any action from the ſenſible effects of conſcience in other men, but 
either from che nacural or che inwarù Contctoutnels of our own minds; a conſciouſneſs in a 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe, as importing not only a clear, diſtinct, and full knowledge of our 
rule, but of our acting on all accounts conformable to it. Fin ow 025 Sow: 8 


. 
The advantages of a divine revelation from what has been ſaid. 


HAT we have obſerv'd may be of great uſe to repreſent to us the benefits of. a 

divine and ſtanding revelation from God. For tho? morality in the great lines and 

articles of it has generally obtain'd at all times, and in every part of the world, after all 
the reaſons which have been aflign'd why men are ſo frequently corrupted in their notions 
relating to it; tho' there are certain moral truths, which the moſt barbarous and remote 
Indian ſees, and perhaps feels the force of, as much as the moſt learned or orthodox chriſtian : 
In a word, tho' the heathens in general, having no written or reveal'd law, are a law unto 
themſelves, their own conſciences aceuſing, or elſe excuſing them, as they have made it the rule of 
their action, or deviated from it; yet it muſt be acknowledg'd that a perfect ſyſtem of the 
moral law, were it not already deliver'd, would be highly expedient and deſirable to man- 
kind : Both to prevent the errors, which the moſt knowing perſons are ſometimes, for 
the reaſons beforemention'd, apt to fall into, concerning ſome of the cleareſt points of 
morality ; and alſo to aſcertain ſuch practical truths, as to the remoter branches of it, which 
are allow'd not to be equally clear or evident to all men. | 


S ECT. II. 
An objection conſider d relating to ſincerity. 


NE notion indeed has been lately advanc'd, which appears directly to overthrow 
the reaſon here mention'd for the expediency of a divine revelation ; which it 

may not therefore be improper for me to take notice of in this place. | 
Ir is ſaid then, that ſincerity is the only rule whereby we are to judge of our ſpiritual 
ſtate, and that this is the only qualification neceſſary to recommend us to the favour and 
mercy of God. If this be a true notion, and the heathens were capable, as they who ad- 


Vance it will acknowledge they were, of acting upon a principle of ſincerity, they, to 
whom 


Hawk I. | of GOOD ind EVIL. * 17 


whom no divine revelation has been made, have an equal advantage towards recommend- 
ing themſelves to the favour of God with thoſe to whom it has been made ; and if ſo, where 
was the reaſon,” the wiſdom, the end of making ſuch a revelation with reſpe& to the bene- 
fit of mankind, the principal thing deſfign'd by it?: 3 = 

Ir when it is ſaid that ſincerity alone recommends men to the favour of God, it be in- 
tended that God is oblig d to favour thoſe who act upon a principle of ſincerity, the propo- 
Gtion is directly falſe; and implies little leſs than a contradiction in the nature of it. Acts 


of favour and goodneſs, being of themſelves arbitrary, may be conferr'd upon what condi- 


tions the donor- thinks fit, or if he pleaſes without any condition. If ſincere chriſtians 
themſelves have a right to expect the favour of God, it is not by virtue of their ſincerity, 
or any perſonal merit ariſing from it, but purely from the free promiſe of God; which not 
being made to perſons without the-covenant, how ſincere ſoever they may be in following 
the natural light of their minds, yet they can have no aſſurance that he will confer on them 
any ſpecial acts of his grace and favour. That their ſincerity in ſerving him according 
to the beſt of their light, and to the utmoſt of their power, ſhall ſo far abſolve them from all 
puniſhment, is what they may expect from the eternal rectitude of the divine nature; but 


acts of mere grace and favour admit of a very diſtinct confideration from thoſe of ſtrict 


juſtice: We can therefore have no certain title to them but either by virtue of ſome uncon- 
ditional promiſe of God which is not pretended, or in conſequence. of our obſerving ſuch 
conditions of obtaining them as he has thought fit to appoint. Oy OY 

We: will ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that a chriſtian who is very ſincere both in his principles 
and practice in all other reſpects, yet denies the neceſſity of Baptiſm and the Supper of the 
Lord; we will make a ſarther very reaſonable ſuppoſition, that God has annex'd certain 


peculiar privileges to theſe two ſacraments when duly adminiſter'd and receiv'd. I ask, 


whether the ſincerity of a man, who rejects the uſe of them, neceſſarily enticles him to 
thoſe privileges, which are convey'd in the legitimate uſe of them ? If it do not, then it is 
not ſincerity alone, or ſincerity merely conſider d as ſuch, which entitles men to the favour 
of God ; but ſincerity in a particular application of the means which he has appointed, and 
may whenever he pleaſes appoint to that end, without any regard to the ſincerity of men in 
other reſpects. Hes) d TOR: V 4 

To illustrate this point by another inſtance; if ſincerity alone, or merely as ſuch, en- 
title men to the favour of God, then the ſincere pietiſt, who neglects to communicate in 
any external act of religious worſhip, or perhaps entertains a notion that prayer, as it 
imports petition to an all- wiſe and immutable God, can be of no ſignificancy; ſuch an en- 
thuſiaſt I ſay is equally entitled to any grace or favour of God with one who prays directly 
and in the moſt fervent manner for it. He that ſacrificeth and he that ſacrificeth not be- 
ing equally ſincere, and ſincerity alone entitling them to God's favour, they muſt by ne- 
ceſſary conſequence be ſuppos d to ſhare equally in his favour, whether with reſpe to the 
kind or degree of it. 5 

Ur o this novel ſuppoſition indeed, that ſincerity alone recommends men to the favour 
of God, perſons of all perſuaſions in the world, provided they are equally ſincere, are up- 
on an equal foot with reſpe& to ſalvation and the favour of God. If this principle be 
true, and we ſhould purſue it in all its proper conſequences, there never could be occaſion, 
nor ever can be, for any inftituted means of religion whatever, any farther than they may 
have ſome natural tendency or ſignification in them towards rendring men more ſincere. 
So that all the ſacrifice appointed under the law, even the ſacrifice which Jeſus Chriſt of- 
fer'd upon the croſs, had no other efficacy towards reſtoring men to the favour of God than 
merely as they were proper to enforce the duty of ſincerity. I grant that a great many 
uſeful improvements may be drawn from them to this end ; but certainly in the nature and 
original intention of them they had not merely a conſequential, but a proper and direct 
tendency to conciliate the divine favour. It is certainly much more congruous to the de- 
ſign, to the goodneſs and wiſdom of God in them to ſay, that the ſincere man is reconcil'd 
to God by means of them, than that they are merely ſubordinate means of grace towards ren- 
dering men more ſincere. 1 eee 

Ws have not only reaſon but a very eminent example to oppoſe to this doctrine of ſin- 
cerity. St. Paul, in evidence of his acting ſincerely, when he perſecuted the church of God, 
delares that * he did it ignorantly, that he thought he thereby did God good ſervice, that he had 
lived in all good conſcience. Theſe are as ſtrong expreſſions as could be well employ'd to de- 
monſtrate his ſincerity ; but what were the effects of it with reſpect to his ſpiritual ſtate and 
condition ? Did it recommend him to the favour of God in the ſenſe we are conſidering it? 
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He would then have had no ogeaſion to condemn" himfelf, or for obtaining God's grace 
and mercy. ae, & e r. | $1291 08851: mags nai 
Ir will be fait perhaps that the cafe of St. bea is not properly urged here, bacauſe ſo, 
notwithſtanding theſe. expreſſions in favour of himfelf, he doas not nhppe ar to have hcted 
tration, and judgment, could have continued under ſo great and dangerous s delufteh he 
had employ'd the means, as he onght to have done, of better information. All this is pre 
catliouſſy ſpoken; men of knowledge, penetration, and good judgment, have 9 
they arẽ not always in a diſpoſition to examine things with the fame foree and ſreadom of 
mind, or they ate diverted from ' examining by extraordinary oconſions or aceidents, or 
perhaps the efforts of a contrary zeal ; or they may have prejudices from education; from 


declar d principles, from a method of ſtudy, or deference to authority; which ate not 1 
gree of it, then the diſpute ahout the innoceney of error or ſincerity in any wrong perſuaſion [ 9 
will be entirely at an ade. e enen e ee eee 7 

A queſtion Leun to ariſe on occafion of the apoſtle's declaring, when hs came to make 0] 
his defence, that he had lived in all good conſcience to that day; for how fincere foever he 1 
might have been in an erfoneous perſuaſion; yet how could a good oonſdiegee bs the rofult 1 
of an actlon really evil in it felf ? Abſolutely and firialy ſpeaking it could not he fo, be- 2 
cauſe his judgment and his rule did not agres together; but in a partial ſence it might be 7 
calld a conſcience, from the goodneſs of his intention, and from his acting conformably 5 
to a rule, which at the time he verily believ'd to be true, tho' it provid, which he was | 
afterwards "ey ſenſible of himſelf, to be errpneovs. n M 

Drivinzs have therefore diftinguifh'd between 2 good, and a right or pure conſcience. 1 
A good conſcience is denomipated from the robity of mind, the pious intention, or 05 


good difpoſition which a man 1s in at the time of his acting, tho? he happen to act contrary 
to his rule. A right conſcience, or a conſcience in all reſpects rightly inform'd, and which 
alone is confcience in a proper fence, is the reſult of a man's laying his rule and his action 
together, and his diſcovering a perfect and entire agreement between them. fl 
AI other acceptations of conſcience are figurative and metaphorical, and, ſtrictly 1 
peaking, ſignily no mere than private opinion, concerning the legality of any preſent, 
ature, or palt action. : 5 32213 
ö Th: ſchipeure , whoſe language is accommodated to general uſe, and the ordinary 
of ſpeaking among men, tho common expreſſions are ſometimes very equivocal, ſpeaks on 
ſeveral occaſions of conſcience in the popular ſence, according to blen we are to explain 
thoſe diſtinctions which fo frequently occur both in books and converſation, of a weak, a 
tender, a doubtful, a ſcrupulous conſcienco. 5 8 ene 


be We oo | 

Of a weak and tender conſcience. 7 

A Weak conſcience imports want of capacity or ſtrength of mind, 8 8 | 

{" diſcover our rule after a diſtin manner, or to direct us how we may diſtin Aly a Þ 

ply it when diſcover'd in 8 caſes, This diſtinction properly relates to ignorant or 1 
injudicious perſons, who have not had the means of inſtruction afforded them as to the | 


point under deliberation, or who have been leſs capable of beneficing by them. 
A tender conſcience, tho! it has an affinity with a weak one in ſome reſpects, yet in 
other reſpects admits of a very different conſideration from it; for it is very poſlible chat 2 
perſon who has 1 capacity, force, and extent of mind, yet on certain Occaſions where 
e apprehends that his preſent preſuaſion will in its natural tendency be prejudicial to the 
Intereſts of religion, or interfere with the rules of chriſtian peace and charity, may be 
tender in purſuing it in all its proper conſequences. '— © 2 
T 11s obſervation affects ſome very plous, learned, apd good men; every thing that 
has the appegrance of inconvenience, or may poſſibly be attended with any dangerous 
effects, wounds and terrifies them; and often creates à tenderneſs in their way of ang 
which they do not well know how to reconcile with thoſe principles, from which the 
danger they fear ſeems inevitably to ariſe. There are; for inſtance, men of great learn 
ing and piety who in their private judgment are very. much perſuaded that no adminiſtra- 
tions proper to the ſacerdotal office can be of any validity when adminiſter'd by perſons 
who are not calld of God to that office ; eſpecially when adminiſter'd by ſuch without 


any 
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y viſible neceſſuy, or perhaps ip direct oppaſition ta thoſę who ars authoriz d to admini- 
ſter both by God b ſo far as man can hays a ſubordinate amthority to that end. 

I x the former reſpect, as if canſeguenges could naſbbly alter the nature of things, the 
fear of condemning certain eccleſialtical eſtabliſhments makes good men tender JO they 
determine in a point wherein that determination, which yet appears maſt raaſonable td 
them, may give ſo geaag and general occaſion of aftengg. © 

Tor latter caſe, tho; admitting af much loss dif culty, yet being apprehended. to aftea 
a great number af perſons proteſting chr iſtianitx in this kingdom,” and even ſome of the 
eftabliſh'd communion, is what fame men out of a tender ſenſe af piety, and regard for 
peace, cannot eaſily be induc'd to make a determinate judgment of, much lefs te declare 
their {entiments upon, definitively: ta others. But I da not mentian this with a deſign of 
examining the caſe here; that will be dane afterwards, but only to illuſtrate by a proper 
inſtange the nature of 2 tender confeience. Poets LI 
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A Daubtful canfeience imports, that there are fa great probabilities, ar perhaps dif- 
| figulties on both fides of the queſtion, that the mind is kept as it were in ſuſpenſe, 
without knowing how dvrermine itſelf, or whether the rule, which it dught to follow, 
appear in a true or falſe light. Men of a fine, copious, and lively imaginatibn, more ge- 
nerally. come under this diſtinction; for being capable of reprefenting exery thing to 
which they apply their thoughts in an _enrertaining and agrecablc manner, veipg yieay'd 
with nothing but what is ſo repreſeatgd, being for that reaſpn leſs difpas'd for the naked 


and bare contemplation af truth, they rather make a judgment, if they proceed to 1aks 

any —.— from . — appearances of it, which they are indifferently able one 

= Of 3 of a queſtion, than fram that trus and juſt proportion which things hear to 

= anganather. | A | 1 

15 I x is certainly on this Account A Sreat bappinsſs for a ſincere lover of truth and 1ety to 
want ſome of thoſe qualiſigatians which fparkle moſt in the eyes of the world. Nat only 
the erigin and propagation of thoſe notions which are deſign/d to render the proofs of 
chriſtianity in general, or the doctrines of it in particular, mare doubtfpl, arg principally 
owing to the talent which I am ſpeaking of; but men who have ng pretenſions from na- 
ture, or any acquir'd endowments to them, obſerving that ſcepticiſm wholly awed its 
owth and increaſe to men of this character, hays thought ſame reputation at leaſt might 
e acquir d, if not with the learned, yet with looſe and ignorant perſons, by engaging 
boldly in the ſame deſigh, and contributing their endeavous, however poor and weak, to- 
wards rendring the obligations of religion itſelf and of every thing in it mere doubtful and 
uncertain. I do not therefore deny that many of the enemies of chriſtianity have excell d 
in theſe qualities, eſpecially in the firſt ages of the church, and eyen ſome fow ip later 
ages; tho our modern ſcepticks, notwithitanding all the advantages tranſmitted dawp to 
them, have been ſo very little able to unſettle the common truth, of principles of cbri- 
ianity, chat I verily believe they have gecidentally contributed to confirm all pioys; rea- 


1 ble, and well- diſpos d perſons more effectually in them. 


0 ſennpulus conſcience. 


. A Scrupulaus conſeience, when the mind is ſreed from doubt and uncextainty, as to the 
0 £ choice of the better part, yet as to the manner or circumſtances of the action to he 
5 done, is per plex d with much trouble and anxiety, from little motives, or withogt real 
i cauſe. Aud hene the diſtinctian between an action ſimply lawful, the indifferent in itſelf, 
5 bod — action to Mbicb we arg on any acequat antecedently. oblig d, occaſians à mighty 
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In caſes of an indifferent nature, where we are perfectly at liberty to act or not to act, 
it 46 certain chat. hat is not of faith, or agreeable te che perſuaſion of our own minds, is 
fin. In this caſe the ſafer ſide, in regasd to the ſeruple, is certainly to be taken; but 
Ve. II. F 2 where 
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where there lies any prior engagement upon us to act, a private {cruple can neither can- 
cel ſuch obligation nor alter the nature of 1 . 
A ſeparatiſt, for inſtance, who is convinc d of the unlawfulneſs of the ſeparation, and 
deſires to return into the boſom of the church, has yet ſome ſcruple remaining in his mind as 
to the lawfulneſs of things indifferent enjoin'd or requir d by the church, what ſhall he do 
under this difficulty ? Shall he act in oppoſition to a known and antecedent obligation; in 
regard to a ſcruple, which in the very nature of it ſuppoſes doubt and uncertainty ? If he 
be really ſcrupulous, why does he not equally at leaft diſcover his ſcruple on both ſides of 
the queſtion ? Why not on that ſide eſpecially where the reaſons of it are more ſtrong and 
evident? Why, for inftance, ſhould he be more offended at the ſurplice, which as tothe 
lawfulneſs of it is only matter of doubt, than at his continuing in ſchiſm, contrary to the 
obligation of a known duty ? In this caſe, ſince he is brought under a neceſſity of enter- 
taining a ſcruple with reſpe& to the queſtion, certainly it- is reaſonable in the nature of 
things that the greateſt regard ſhould be paid to the greateſt ſcruple, and that a certain 
and known duty ſhould determine him againſt an uncertain doubt, and which, for any 
thing he knows, may have no manner of foundation in the nature of it. We may reaſo- 
nably conclude that where men only diſcover their {cruples on one ſide, on that fide where 
there is the leaft occaſion-forthem, and when they ought to be the leaſt affected with them, 
it is not, what they pretend, really a ſcrupulous conſcience whereby they are acted, but a 
prejudice to which they are reſolved to adhere againft conviction. For can any one give 
me a reaſon why I ſhould make a ſcruple of a ceremony which is only diſputabls as to the 
lawfulneſs of it, and make no ſcruple of diſobedience to authority, of rending the church 
of Chriſt, of withdrawing fromthe publick worſhip, in oppoſitiou te a duty which is clear 
and indiſputable ?2 _ be | e 
17 we ſpeak on the other hand of an evil, of a defil'd, or accuſing conſcience, we un- 


derſtand conſcience, in a more ſtriet and proper ſenſe, as importing, that when we com- 


pare our action with our rule, whether true or falſe, we act knowingly and directly con- 
trary to it: And therefore juſtly, and upon our own principles, are ſelf-condemn'd. 
Whether our rule, I ſay, be true or falſe, yet if we are fully perſuaded in our own minds 
that we ought to follow it, our condemnation is juſt if we do not follow it. For tho pri- 
vate opinion does not alter the nature of things, yet it derives a perſonal obligation in many 
caſes upon us; and the reaſon is, that moral and intelligent beings can only act as ſuch, 


can only be rewarded and puniſh'd as ſuch, by following the light of their own minds, or - 


the motion of their own wills. What 1s the reaſon that any action becomes obligatory or 
Gnful to me, but either becauſe upon the ſtricteſt and moſt impartial enquiry I could make, 
it appear'd to me reſpectively lawful or unlawful, good or evil, the only conditions of 
recommending us to the favour, or of our incurring the diſpleaſure of God? And there- 
fore whether we miſtake the nature of ſuch actions or not, they have, as to our perſonal 
conduct, the force of a divine command or prohibition to us. "367 28 8 
Tas is the ground of that maxim, * man's conſcience is to him in the place of God; 
and of the dodtrine univerſally maintain'd by divines, that an erroneous conſcience obliges, 
tho! it does not alter the nature of the thing or action about which it is converſant, nor 
always excuſe ; being only indeed ſo far innocent as it is involuntary, and the effect of 
ignorance, or ſome very powerful prejudice ; but more or leſs excuſable as we were under 
greater or fewer defects as to a capacity of making a right judgment. 8 
T nr we may not therefore blindly miſtake prejudice. or paſſion, humour or private 
opinion, error or illuſion of mind, for conſcience, it imports us, as we would faithfully 
ſerve God and recommend our ſelves to his fayour, that we ſhould ſtrictly and impartially 
examine in all caſes upon what grounds or upon what motives we proceed to act or to 


ſuſpend action; that we ſhould with the Apoſtle exerciſe our ſelves (intend it as a work of 


the laſt importance to us) to have always a conſcience void of offence towards God and towards 
man. 1 KS | 
To which end are thoſe particular commands to chtiſtians, that they ſhould examine 
themſelves whether they be in the faith ; that they ſhould prove their own ſelves ; that they ſhould 
be wiſe and underſtand what the will of the Lord is; that they ſhould prove what the good and 
acceptable, and perfect will of the Lord it; that they ſhould approve of the things which are excellent. 
Hz who examines the many corrupt notions. which obtain among chriſtians by the 
obligations which all chriſtians are under to obſerve theſe rules, will find, how extenſive 
ſoever his charity may be, that the innocency of error ought not to be ſuppos'd or aſſerted 
except with much caution, and under ſuch reſerves as will be far from admitting a general 
comprehenſion. Fit ws. 7) 
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ouch in this chapter I have made ſome tranſient reſlectlons upon tonſcience. which 
did not directly fall in: with the principal ſcope and argument of it, yet I hope upon ſo nice 


| and i r men are doncern d, and which I ſhall not any where 


points, with giving ſome general, tho I hope at the ſame time ſome dittinct iden of the — 
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becauſe both in their judgments and actions men are. generally 
1 govern'd by cuſtom, that cuſtom there fore is always a ſafe rule either of their judging 
or ing. Senrch julliy oppoſes the force of cuſtom to the law of reaſon, as two very 
diftint principles in the conduct of human life: There being, cuſtoms which .generall 

obtain 1n many. arts of the world that arg highly, im pious an irrational, if perhaps there 

be any part of che wen wnere ſuch cuſtoms do not obtain more or leſs. As the diſtin- 
ction therefore © moral good and evil is founded in that relation of things which they 
truly bear to one another, as in unreaſonable or contradictory cuſtoms, there can no ſuch 
relation be foun it will evidently follow chat the grounds ut m ality art nor d Ye Cought 
Tor or diſcover 


” 


, * 


? hat ey | 49 „ d * x 
4 in them. So that except falſe or contradictory propoſitiohs could be true, 
we are under 2 neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing between ttuth, which can only be the fonndati- 
on of our judging concerning moral actions, and cuſtom, which is ſometimes very oppoſite 


to the cleareſt and moſt inconteſted rules of morality. Upon this conſideration Plato 


+ „ gefines law, that Jaw whereby our actions ought to be regulated, and the good or evil of 


them determin'd; to be the diſcovery or application of that which really and truly exiſts. 
17 chat which really and truly exiſts he underftands the eternal law cf Sa right rea- 


ſon, which amidft the great variety of the laws of natiotis founded on preſent conveni- 


ence or caprice, or certain unjuſt cuſtoms introduc'd upon the ſame motives, does al- 
ways remain entire, and immutably the ſame; Tertulian argues upon the like founda- 
tion, when he obſerves, that Chriſ? called himſelf the truth ii oppoſition to thoſe errors 
which cuſtom or popular opinion had eſtabliſh d in the world as common rules of life. 
Wnuarx the apoſtle obſerves concerning the faſhion of the natural world, that itpaſſeth 
away, is equally applicable to mankind or the rational world, conſider'd in civil life: 80 
many changes happen to them in their way and manner of living, ſo many different notions 
with reſpe& to the rules of their conduct in different Ages and countries, and ſometimes iti 
the very ſame age and country, and among the very ſame perſons, that to make a judg- 
ment o . or wrong from what they commonly practiſe or profeſs, would be to con- 
found the diſtinction of right and wrong in ſuch a manner, that it would be at the beſt 1 
diſtinction merely nominal, without any real or ſolid grounds, any grounds but what 
would depend on mutable cauſes, or occaſional events. So that good would be evil and 


evil good indifferently, not according to the intrinſick nature or reaſon of things, but 


1 A ” . * 


to the accidental circumſtances of time and plac. e. 
IBI Ido not deny but that where any cuſtom has been introduc'd and long eftabliſh'd; 
a due and civil regard ought to be paid to it, provided the matter of it be in its own nature 
a thing indifferent. In this caſe cuſtom has, and the longer it obtains the more it ought 
to have the force of a law as being agreeable to common practice and opinion, as to 
which it may be inconvenient to the ſtate to make any innovations, where the reaſor $ 
for making them are not very ſtrong and evident. And therefore the force of cuſtom 
is ſometimes ſo great as without any formal or ſtatute law to affect men in their neareſt 


intereſts, in their lives and fortunes, when they act contrary to the tenour of it. 
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* Non ratione compenimur, ſed conſurtudine. Ep. 123. 
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Const ine indeed the great-rariety-obſervable nicht cempeis and incl nation o 
men, the different manner of life and eduta tion pe cultut co per ſons/ ini differenc countr la 
it is far from being matter bf ſufprizerorreffence that ſush varie /. ff lit ots t pres 
vail among tho, that foray ſpeak ing there is the Hreataſt reaſbn ih: the world! to d 
pect it ſhoulll bs ſs; and i may bs though it contribies n leſs: vb beauty and ägrber 
able ſtats bf * the frioral world; than the different appear anceb both amoi the heavenly 
and ſublunary bodies do to thöſe of ches natural wör e. dt aniy:.; 4% cemof 
Bur as ol matters in 3 own nature right or 8 $008 0 evil, that there ſhould 
be ſo great difference in che opinions or. practice of meg, gf. xęaſona 5. Rein „ and w 
are thetefore eb lig d to judge by the fame rule, and ift tie Fiel 20 mk and ! Nad 
ſame thing, that this difference ſhould not only be obſerv'd among perſons of different na- 
tions, tempers, and religious 1 but even among thoſe who live under the ſame 
civil eftabliſhment, and profeſs the fame faith; that even the ſame perſons in the re- 
volution of a few years, of a few months, or perhaps a few days, ſhould entertain incon- 
ſiſtent principles, or conduct themſelves, by quite oppoſite maxims 5 his indeed is what 
pives jaft dccaſton doch of ſürprize and» offehes; Bit wr che ame titus N Aiſcowern b. 
allacious a way we take in judging 0/ the goed og. evil of men's actions from common 
practice or opinion, it directs us to confult that in ward and true light, whereby alone the 
proper bounds and meaſures of good and evil are tO, be aſcertain'd., 5 0 e e 
Fon want of examinifig the nature of things by tis lipfir, not only ridiculbus but yay 
impious cuftoms have been introduced in feveral patty" of the wolf; fome of them! 
ſhocking that they cannot with decency be mehtion'd'; others ſb inhuman, as cher of che 
Cartbaginiant in facrificing their children to Stun chat of the TDD mention'd by 
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Cicero, who train d up dogs, whereof they had a font Freche race, "purpoſely td de- 
vour them, believing no other interment 10 honouraty, that of the Fe 15 p45 8 ther 
parents and friends alter their dearh, char of ſerezal batbarous Witte who fern on 


r re eo, 
ratz eam hae been jüttodute- J eren amen batlons more. polits, very irtecon- 
_ cileable, td, the common and cleareſt principles of moralicy. The 1 ace Lemonians f. s 
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for their Niddew. and political goverament, nor odly aka of thel, but publickly en 
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urag'd it in their Youth train'd up for the rice of the Brava T Or EIT NNYORG | 
couraga.it.in their youth, train'd up for the ſervice of the Nato : Tho! IF there be any cer- 
eain or ex dent principle of morality it appears to be this, that no man ought by indirect or 
fraudulent methods to take away the right'ot another perſon, This 0 :conomy of the Lace- 
demonians was not therefore grounded upon reaſon, bit upon a general cauſe. of eftors and 


corruptions Which are in the world, the una Oh: lure cuftory and example. They - 


had obſery'd that the ſucceſs of the, moſt unjuſt and diſhonourable enterprizes by princes 
or publick ſtates appear'd to authorize them: It was certainly equally allowable in pripate 

perſons to commit all manner of depredations which they could with Iafety, or without be. 
ing detected. CT FO SIN 2:50 dur s- 


Hens we may diſcover one reaſon why fo mach ciher impious cufickas” have. orivatya 
contrary to reaſon. The generality of the world, who want capacity or ftren oth of mind 
for judging of things upon a due and ſtrict examination, ſatisfy thei tres El eld ning 
the publick judgment, eſpecially of their ſuperiors, but above all of the civil magiſtrate, -as 


1 | <A>34- 77 p24 lei poke Boca: 47s 
being ſuppos'd moſt capable of judging right, and as he ſupports his judgment by a viſible 
and ſtrong authority. When therefore princes have thought fir to recommend any uſage 

by their example, or to enact any law, how unjult ſoever in it ſelf, by expreſs ſanQion, 

we are the leſs to wonder if ſuch uſage has by degrees obtain'd, or ſu h law been general] 

ſubmitted to by their ſubje&s, how much ſoever men of deeper penetration, or who 2 

things more accurately, have diſcover'd: the injuſtice of their proceedings in both re- 

ſpe&s. This renders it in particular incumbent on princes, and in proportion, on all per- 
ſons of ſuperior diftin&ion and authority, to regulate all their deſigns and actions by reaſon, 
and never under the umbrage of their power to patronize vice, or millead men into 
miſtaken notions of juſtice. or morality. We are not therefore to refolve the origin of cer- 
tain other cuſtoms, or common opinions, Which impious: as they were, have 1 eg 
100 generally obtain'd, into any natural or reaſonibke grounds, but into the force of ex- 
ample or authority, which even in chriſtian-nations is ſometimes ſo ſtrong as to confound 
the idea of vertue and vice, with reſpect to great numbers of men, in ſome of the brighteſt 
and moſt ingqnteſtable inſtances of them; ſo far at leaſt, that whatever their 3 EH 
ments are yet, profeſſedly and in fact, they call evil good and good evil, put bitter for fweet and 
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I is leſs matter of: ſurpriae if thoſe who wanted the benefit of a divine andiſtanding 
revelation, of | \ſare!werd: of prupbery to aſcertain their duties and direct them ſbmet ines 
entertain dr errors, and were carried away by the motives 'aforemention'dltito® e6rrupe 
practices, by no means tetoncileable to the principles of ſtrict reaſon or | morathty'privac * 
inceſt; adulterys ſotnication, and all manner of impurities even in their ſacred rites of 
0 -worſhip, according to their notions of worſhip, were in ſome places openly allow d and 
I practis d. What gave yice and E orruption ſo great opportunities of ſpreading themſelves 
1 wider in the world, :apd-of eſtabliſſfing almoſt an univerſal empire, was, that they were 
not only countenana' d and ſuppotted by princes. or other perſons of ſuperior authority ; 
but, according to the theology of thaſe times, chere was ſcarce indeed any vice, that men 
were capable aof committing, uihich they had not the example of the gods to recommend, 
and, in their Way of arguing, to authorize the practice of. So that in truth the moſt 
-groſs impieties became on many.occaſions even a part of their religion, and they were vi- 
cious if it be too hatſh to ſay upon principle, yet avowedly, and by direct profeſſion. 
Bur without having — authority of their Gods in vindication of their 
corrupt morals, it is certain that princes had then, and will ever have a great power to- 
1 wards recommending any criminal practice to the publick which they are publickly known 
| to exemplify. And as all princes are concern d to preſerve ſo far as they are able a juſt eſteem 
* in the minds of the people ſubject to chem, but are conſcious to themſelves at the ſame 
time that vice, however ſet off by an external luſtre, yet really contributes to render ſin- 
ners mean and contemptible ; therefore it is not ordinarily matter of diſtaſte tô them to 
obſerve that their conduct has force enough to recommend it ſelf to imitation: They 
think it ſome diminution at leaſt of the eontempt which they apprehend naturally due to 
à vicious character, that if hey are chargeable: wich it in certain reſpects, yet they are 
not ſingular. I. vas upon this motive, and the inftance may ſerve for an illuftration of 
what has baba ak. mn rms. any — ans W out of an exceſſive 
paternal tenderneis g1v wife to the embraces of his ſon who had entertain 
VM Lc wort paſſion for her, that there appear d no other choice but Aer ne I 
br endangering the loſs of his life; that Seleueur after this, the better to prevent that re- 
he proach which he foreſaw would accompany ſo ſhocking and ſingular an action, made 2 
law to legitimate, ſo far as his authority would exten the like practice for the future. 
When St. Paul therefore charges the Corinthians with negligence for not puniſhing an ince- 
ſtuous fact of the ſame kind, as a thing not * named among the Gentiles, we are not to in- 
1 fer that this learned Apoſtle was ignorant that Seleucus had made ſuch a law, or that ever 
- © = there had happen'd like inſtance of impiety in the heathen world: But either that this 
law had not been originally of any effect, or afterward was diſus d; or if any ſuch inftance 
733 had accidentally happen d among the Gentiles, yet it was either not commonly known, or 
i was ſpoken of with deteſtation and abhorrence, 
3h ' "Wn a x has been obſerv'd is ſufficient to fhew, that we are by no means able to form 
5 à judgment concerning the law of nature, or the true diſtinction of good and evil, from 
any cuſtom or common opinion of nations; which are in many reſpects unreaſonable, and 
ſometimes altogether inconſiſtent: And that ſuch perſons therefore who would make cu- 
ſtom or commom opinion the only true origin of that diſtinction, neither argue after a ra- 
j ⁵⁵ 1 
Is oppoſition to ſuch men Cicero * ® argues after a juſt and excellent manner: There is 
nothing more agreeable to reaſon. or the dignity of mankind than to have a clear notion 
of what is right, and of our natural obligations to obſerve it: Seeing it does not de- 
pend upon mutable opinion but the nature of things which is unchangeable. And in a- 
nother place, Seeing the diſtinction and principles of good and evil are founded in 
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5 nature, we ought to diſtinguiſn what is laudable or honeſt from what is infamous by the 


ſame rule, ftill appealing for a deciſion of the caſe to nature; tho? it muſt be acknowledg'd 
that the variety of opinions and different ſentiments of men tend very much to confound 
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_- us in making out theſe diſtinctions. And becauſe we do not obſerve the like difference in 
10 the judgments of men concerning things which are the objects of ſenſe, we conſider ſuch 
| | mT . opi nione a if | us. | De lib. er es 
: 05 Negue vpi nione, fed natur conflitutum eſſe jus. | De Leg. lib. 1. T Cum 
] 43 bomum & malum natur judicetur, & es fmt primiipis nature ; certe honefls atq; turpia femili nation: dlijudi canda 
8 Or ad naturam veferenda ſunt. Sed peronrbst nor -opinionum warietas, hominumq ; difſenſio ; & quis non 58em * 
= pr aa mY warns certes params. la quiet fic, alits ſerus, nec iiſdem ſemper uno modo uidemur, Fita eſſe di- 
| 4 mus, Ibid. N a 
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+ - conclude they have no ſolid or real foundation, but oirly in opinion: 
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judgments as having 2 natural and direct certitude in them: Whereas thoſe things which 

are of g more abſtract nature, and the proper ſubjects of A rational diſquiſition, appear- 

ing in u different light to different perſons, and to'the:ſame perſons at * times, we 

"3 „erase 

- . Mr. Hobbs, which diſcovers how inconſiftencly:h argues in deducing the diſtinction 

of good and evil from the power and ſanctions of the civil magiſtrate, argues in cartnin 

places very juſtly concerning the natural light of reaſon to direct both Our judgmem⸗ 
and practice. He oalls it that natural law Which God has diſcoveid and promulg d 10 Aal 

men by his eternal, and to them innate, word. Hes calls it thé naturalword:of God, 
whereby he governs men according to the dictates of right reaſon, Which men who at- 
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knowledge a divine power ought univerſally to be: regulated by, on account of the ra- 


tional nature common to them. In another place 4 he defſines the law of nature to be. the 
diciſion of right reaſon concerning ſuch things as are to be done or avoided. I canngt 
diſſemble that he afterwards particularly t limits the power which teaſon has to deter- 
mine the good or evil of our actions, to ſuch actions as concern the preſervation of the 
animal life, in as good a ſtate, and fo long as we can. But ſtillb his general rule, not- 
withſtanding this particular application of it to ſerve an hypotheſis, will hold good with 
regard to all moral actions of men whatever. 
1 had once thoughts of conſidering in a diſtin chapter the arguments of this author, 
which he produces to ſhẽ w that moral good and evil depends, as to ſubjects, on the deci- 
ſion or conſtitutions of the ſovereigu power in civil affairs. But ſeeing human laws, 
when enacted, upon his principles by a competent authority, are often contrary to reaſon, 
and to one anther, and are by his on confe ſſion mutable; how is it poſſible to reconcile his 
doctrine in this reſpect with his definition of the law of nature ac a rule of our conduct, which 
he acknowledges to be eternal and immutable ? It is ſufficient without a formal attempt 
to overthrow his ſcheme concerning the arbitrary power of the magiſtrate in affairs relating 
to the ſubject of morality or religion, (a power which the eternal rectitude of the divine 
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nature forbids us to ateride to God himſelf) it is ſufficient, I ſay, in confutation of this prin- 


- 


ciple of Mr. Hobbs to produce, without- farther reflections on them, the paſlages already 
cited from his own writings. s. 0 Gil 0 


/ J 0 9 123320 | 5 = 
A prejudice obviated. 
TDU x are cuſtom then or common opinion of no force to determine our judgment con- 


D cerning the morality of our actions? Is nature ſo corrupt as generally or univerſal- 
ly to fail mankind in the rules of their conduct? Would not this be a ſuppoſition highly 
injurious to the honour and goodneſs of God, as if he had given men an eternal an Tin. 
mutable law whereby they ought to conduct themſelves, and yet not afforded them ſuffi- 
cient means of diſtinctly knowing or applying it? It is neceſſary that in vindication both 
of the divine legiſlator, and out of regard to the common "reaſon of mankind, that ſome 
„ f /// ome nd. 

1. THEN we ſay, both the legiſlator and the law are ſufficiently vindicated if the wrong 
conſtructions which men make of the law are not owing to any obſcurity in it, or any in- 


vincible defect in themſelves, but from their want of attention, from the force of exam 


ple, eſpecially when power or authority, when rewards and puniſhments are apply d to 
—:, . a; 5c; e e eee 

2. TxzovGn ſome groſs errors and corrupt practices have obtain'd in the world, and 
ſpread themſelves, on occaſion of the foregoing cauſes of corruption, almoſt univerſally 
over the face of it, yet as to the general principles of morality mankind have been almoſt 
univerſally agreed: That God is to be honour'd, our parents to be lov'd and obey d, 
that beneficence to our neighbour is a commendable and reaſonable duty, are principles 
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{1A Deus omnibus hominibus patefecit per verbum ſuum eternum ipſis innatum. . Verbum Dei natarile, 
in quo regit per difiamen rectæ rationis * Quodque univerſale eft in omnes, qui divinam ag noſcunt potentiam, proprer na- 
turam rationalem omnibus communem. + E igitur lex nature, ut eam definiam, dictamen refe rationit cir- 
- * Jue agenda vel omittends ſunt, "Tt Ad vite membroyumque conſer vat ionem, quantum Feri peteſs, 

jut urnam. | + ed 
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which have ſeldom or never admitted of diſpute ; however men iti the application of 


them may have differ'd from one another. 


3. THERE never was any nation in the world which look'd upon morality as in its own 
nature à thing arbitrary or indifferent, whatever groſs notions they entertain'd in ſome 
reſpects: However they might err in their way of reaſoning upon particular duties of the 
natural law, yet they all concurr'd in this, that the law of nature, in whatever inſtance 
it appear'd diſtinctly and expreſly to be ſo, was of neceſſary and indiſpenſible obliga- 
tion. FS LY 4 SS eber 

4. Way ſhould it be thought a better argument againſt the natural and immutable 
diſtinction of good and evil that mankind have not been in all caſes able clearly to diſ- 
cover it, than it is an argument againſt the triths of the goſpel, even with reſpe& to 
morals, that chriſtians ſometimes, and in great numbers too either miſtake, or out of one 


| ſiniſter motive or other, wilfully pervert or miſapply their rule? It is highly agreeable to 


the goodneſs and wiſdom of God that he ſhould afford us ſuch a meaſure of light as 
may be ſufficient to direct us both in our judgments and practice; but if we will not at- 
tend to that light, or follow it, the fault is not to be charg'd upon any defect in it, 
but on an inexcuſable abuſe of our own liberty and the divine goodneſs. 5 

5. Ir it be argued farther, that corrupt opinions have not only obtain'd in the world, 
but have been in certain caſes advanc'd by men who wrote with the greateſt applauſe 
and ſucceſs upon the ſubjects of morality : That Plato, for inſtance, that Socrates and Cato, 
made no ſcruple of allowing a community of married women. If it be ſaid that Cicero 


* himſelf was not aſham'd to plead openly in favour of fornication, and that too upon 


the mere force of cuſtom. We anſwer that men of the greateſt penetration and wit 
are not infallible ; that they may have a particular temper of mind or turn of thought 
which diſpoſes them in their diſquiſicions upon certain ſubjects to make wrong judg- 


ments; that they ſomecimes take things without due examination upon human autho- 
rity ; that this poſſibly might be the caſe of thoſe. three ere 


( t men firſt mention'd., who 
having obſerv'd that the Lacedemonians, the mott wile and ſevere among all the com- 


monwealths of Greece, would ordinarily, upon a proſpe& of having more handſome chil- 
dren admit ſtrangers to their bed, were hence induc'd to think that there could be no 
great moral turpitude in allowing or repeating the ſame action. 

As to the caſe of fornication, we are to conſider Cicero as pleadin 
client, and ſaying every thing which could with decency or any ſpecious appear- 
ance of reaſon be ſaid to his advantage : To this end he ſhews what common practice 
had all along been ſuppos d to allow. I ſhall not here enquire whether he took the com- 
mon liberty with modern pleaders, learned in the laws, of uſing colourable pretences for 
the benefit of their clients againſt their real ſentiments ; it is ſufficient to my purpoſe 
that this excellent orator only argues from fact without producing any good arguments 
to ſupport what he ſays from the nature or reaſonableneſs of the thing it ſelf ; the 


g in favour of his 


only rule whereby we are to determine our judgment in the preſent queftion. 
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Whether the law of nature, or the natural diſtinction of good and evil be 
8 Alterable by a divine authority? NUTT 


* 4 6d * 


n „ BY $9 3 5 544 #63 Wh | 
n have not perfectly concurr'd in their ſentiments upon this queſtion; tho 

ſuch of them who maintain it in the affirmative do not appear to argue very con- 
ſiſtently with their own principles. For if, as it is generally held and acknowledg'd on 
both ſides, the morality of our actions depends on the relations wherein things ſtand, and 
the ſeveral proportions which they bear to one another; then the intrinſick nature and 
reaſons of moral actions are as unalterable as thoſe relations or proportions wherein they 
are founded, and from which they ariſe. So that it will, in this common way of arguing, 
be. equally impoſſible that God ſhould render that which has a moral and intrinſick 3 
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Dando enim hoc faFum non eſt ; und. reprehenſum, quando non permiſſum fuit ? Pro M. Cel. . MATTY 
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equally immutable. 
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in itt evil; or that which has a moral and intrinſick evil in it morally good, us 
— RT erate a body to be extended and mot extended, or the fame number to be 
that he ſhould ca „ ke four. 3 
equal and het equal at the ſame time, or twice two not to make four. YE 
Tax rexſons of our conduct, as moral agents, are founded, as we before ob err d, in 
ith, agreeably to the doctrine of Plato; and a greater than Plato, holy Davin imfelf, 
had che ame ſentiment, and deſign'd to communicate it to others: Where he confeſſes, 
chat he bal kboſen the why of truth, amd walked before God in mand ; chat 1 Ia F God t truth, 
ks be keepeth truth for ever. All theſe are forcible expreſſions to denote that truth, and 
the law of God, the natural law given to moral agents as the rule of their dehaviout, are 


B hecguſe certain facts have been pleaded from ſcripture in favoar of the contrary 
N. Peoue the moral law is alterable by divine authority, it will be proper to 
examine the nature of thoſe facts in particular, and to coriſider what force they have to- 

ſupporting that opinion. | Ho. 0 . 
e in che feſt place, that inceſt is contrary to the law of nature, and yet 
that at was tolerated; nay, that in the infancy of the world i became neceſſary in order 
to the propagation of mankind. Secondly, That it is contrary to the law of _— ce put 
ah innocent perſdn to death; to take away by force from another perſon hat he 15 2 
lawſid and undiſturb'd poſſeſſion of; to have plurality of wives or the uſe of * 
women; and yet in direct violation of all theſe laws the ſons and daughters of em ac. 
cording to the Moſaick account mult have had that commerce, which the e 50 
demns asinceſtuons. Abrabam was commanded by God himſelf to ſacrifice his ſon: : 
1raelites by the ſame divine authority fpoil'd the A pan: And the patriarchs before and 
under the law were permitted the uſe df more women chan one at leaſt, without Few ex 

& denuneiation of God's diſplenſure againſt them on that acoount, or any viſi le fighs 
| their own part. | 9 
„ — in none of theſe caſes the law of nature Was alrord, but on- 


ly ie 10 5)86t mareer human a&ion being aifferently eircumſtantiated, rendet'd it ne- 


3 nen ſhould act in a different manner. The igreateſt difficult) ſeems to lie in 
2 . e caſe of inceſt; it being a crime not only uitiverfally condemmd in all 
9455 of the civiliz d world, but what in man) nations is thought worthy of death: Acrime 
Le which nature ſeenis to have given mankind an inward and more ſenſible reluctanet than 


r erimes. 1 : _ . 
1 — therefore that we ſhould diſtinguiſn between ſuch actions as are dome 


man-cobfider'd 25k member of ſociety, and thoſe done by him in his private or rehgidas 


5 eby God intended he ſhould judge concerning the moralicy of it, is tlie pu- 
D aan vr pro or mankind. This was the end, the principal end, for which 
God inſtituted ſociety ; and to this end the commerce we are peaking of betweemtke chil- 
dren of Adam, became, When the world was firſt to be peopled, viſibly fubfervient, or ra- 
ther abſolutely neceſſary. It was not then contrary to the law of nature that God gar ſo 
neceſſary 2 permiſſion at that time to his creatures, but highly reaſonable with Felpes to 
Sd $21-ordof his ofeating them, and which could got be "otherwiſe itfin'd<; Tho", 
as the een of that toleration are now ceas d, as it would rather in ſucceeding ages have 
been prejudicial to the good and intereft of ſociety than conducive to them, as it is now 


we hs The rule of his action in reference eo publick ſociety, that whereby he iscto 
d 


contrary both to divine and human laws, as it is hot altogether improbable that God has 


me inſenſible methods of his providence or common grace implanted ſo ſtrong and 
by ſo ance to a practice once allowable ; it is certainly now a crime, and of a 
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* EPR autem jus natarale ; ade im tabile,. ut ne d Des quidem mut ari quent +: Quunquam enim immenſa oft. Dei. po- 


c. Ni.. 1 | | NE CDG FI 
* : excellently defines this law, Yun nanirele 'eft diffalmenTeffic ratimi, indian, weben alten, (ex oft 
1 _— 8 cum ipsa naturd rationali, ineſſe moralem tarpitudinem, aut neceſſitatem mor elem. 


1. 1c. 1. 6. 10. 1. That jus is here to be render'dby law, 


peteſf fer, its he bot J. 
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obligans ad id quod Yetfum' oft, | | 


tertia juris ſignificatio que idem valet quod lex, quaties wox legis largiſſime ſumitur ut fic reguls aFuum moralium, 


change 
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change wt not in it, but in certain extraordinary circumſtances accidental to the per- 
ſons Concern d. 5: 37 6 5 _ 
At tothe particular caſe of Abraham, the ſolution of it appears ſtill more eaſy. It is 
contrary to the law of nature that any one ſhould put an innocent perſon to death, becauſe 
no man has a natural right or authority to that end: But God in whom all right, propriety, 
and dominion is veſted, may take away the life of an innocent perſon, and in virtue of 
the ſame ſovereign power by what means or by what inſtruments he thinks fit. Abrabam 
therefore in being inſtrumental towards executing the deſign of God, did not act contrary 
to the reaſon or equity of the law, thou ſhalt not kill an innocent perſon ; but agreeably 
to a known law, which no circumſtances can alter the ſubje& matter of, thou ſhalt obey 
God in whatſoever he commands. 5 7 Yo : 
War is here obſerv'd is indifferently applicable in the reaſon of it to the caſe relating 
to the Egyprians. 5 15 | 
* As to the caſe of polygamy and concubinage, tho' they are now become in the na- 
ture of them criminal, or breaches of the moral law, being contrary to the good, the peace 
the morality of our actions in reference to ſociety : Yet God for wiſe reaſons of his pro- 


* 


vidence, reſpecting theſe ends, might under certain circumſtances authorize them; and 


ſhould the ſame circumſtances at any time hereafter occur, he may for any thing I can 
diſcover to the contrary, ſtill authorize them. ok „ 

Ir is more reaſonable, it is more for the honour and ſervice of religion to ſuppoſe, that 
the patriarchs before the law and many holy and good men under it did believe themſelves 
innocent in the practice wherewith they are here charg'd, than that they ſhould have 
liv'd many years in a known, habitual and preſumptuous ſin; and have died in it too at 
lat, without giving any viſible teſtimonies of their guilt or repentance. . | 

On this ſuppoſition all the pes ag drawn in favour of the like pradtice from their 
example can be of no uſe to thoſe who now alledge it. If God for the hardneſs of their 
Heares, or any other conſideration accidental or peculiar to the Fews, was pleas'd for a 
time to permit a practice, which to other perſons under different eircumitanees is con- 
demn'd, this does not infer any change in the nature, but only in the application of the 
general law to particular caſes, or to perſons in a different ſtate of liſe. a 


I know it is a common and very juſt maxim, that we are not to plead example againſt 


law or precept ; but ſtill men are apt to think themſelves far more excuſable at leaſt when 
the Prackter of very great and good men may be directly appeal'd to. As the practice w 

are conſidering is one great pretence in favour of the corruption which is in the world 
chrough tuft; we certainly confult the intereſt of piety more, in aſſerting that we are un- 
der other obligations than the 1 were in reſpect to it, on occaſion of eur different 
eiteumſtances, or a more perfect and ſpiritual diſpenſation. Vet I ſhall not diſſemble 
that the moſt learned bf the ſchoolmen are divided upon this point, ſome of them afler- 
ting polygamy. to be abſolutely and inthe nature of the thing unlawful ; others of them, 
chat it is only fo in conſequence of the poſitive will of God: Which ſoever of theſe opi- 


nmions be true, the grounds ef prohibiting polygamy are principally reducible to theſe two 


confiderations ; and they ſeem to have ſtrong foundation in natural reaſon. Firſt, That ic 
is prejudicial to the procreation of children, which is the great end for which matrimony 
was inſtituted. Secomaliy, Which is a leſs principal, but very deſireable end, that it tends to 
giftarb che peace and tranquillity of families, and thereby more or lefs affects alſo the pu- 
bliek good. But ftill they ſay on the other fide that it being poſſible to God by his power 
dt grace to prevent theſe effects, upon which the immorality of this practice is ſaid to be 
il we 'oannot therefore conclude it to be abſolutehy and in its own nature directly 
* Bxs1Dxs theſe examples to ſhew that the moral law is alterable by the authority of 


God, an argument is produc'd to that end, from the change which happens, contrary to 


the ordinary courſe of nature, in matetial-beings. Now it is thought reaſonable that God 
ſhould interpoſe in the moral as well as in the ſenſible world, by departing on extraordi- 
nary occaſions from the ſimplicity of his laws, by varying, by ſuſpending them, or even 
by cauſing their powers and operations wholly roceaſe. 7 
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T cis at's wo nature murerar, ud immutubile oft ; ſe res e qui jus maturk-etflituit, quique mutationem 
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| ” The excellent author juſt cited, and in the ſame paragraph, fully accounts for both theſe facts; Si quem 
Du erm præripine, I ver Alieuſus aiferri, in treirum Iii: homicinium unt furtum, que ves Vitium -involuunt.; 
led vun erit homicidium aut furtum, 9d vita & rerum ſupremo Domino andre fie. 6 | 
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morality, we are always to conſider. When a perſon at the ſpecial command of God a 
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Bur the caſe is very different; the changes which happen to material beings 
are only accidental, and do not deſtroy the nature or eſſences of them. They are 
only therefore extrinſical with reſpect to their different motion, ſite, or contexture ; the 
nature of them continues ſtill the ſame: And indeed the nature of every thing is ſuch 
that it cannot be chang'd without the deſtruction of the thing it ſelf. Thus it is in 


—— 
— 8 


morals; things which accidentally become the means or conditions of what we call moral 


ood or evil * may alter according to different circumſtances; but this does not extend to 
ſuch things as have a natural, neceſſary and intrinſick goodneſs in them, the ſubject matter 
whereof never alters at any time, or under any circumſtances. 5 to Boren 63 a 
Ir is urg'd farther, that the legiſlator has a righe to diſpenſe with his own laws, and 
to diſcharge his ſubjects in what reſpects he pleaſes from their obligation to them 1 
Therefore God, the author of the natural law, may as he pleaſes, by right of his ſove- 
reign authority, abrogate it either wholly or in part. This argument only. concludes that 
ſuch laws as depend on the poſitive will of God are alterable or determinable by him ar 
pleaſure ; but laws antecedently founded in the nature of things, in his own moral attri- 
butes and perfections, and which render his own nature a law to himſelf, can no more be 
the ſubject matter of repeal than thoſe neceſſary and eternal relations can be deſtroy d 


| Which his moral attributes and perfections neceſſarily bear towards one another. 


Laws therefore eſtabliſh'd by the arbitrary power of God, may as thoſe temporary 
laws which are enacted by princes, be ſuſpended, alter'd, diſpens d with or even abro- 
gated at pleaſure. The acts of the divine prerogative admit of a very diſtin& conſideration 
from thoſe which flow from the eſſential rectitude and perfections of the divine na- 


ture. Now tho” ſuch things as are of arbitrary appointment are only good or matter of 


obligation by virtue of that appointment, or things of arbitrary prohibition are only 
evil in conſequence of their being prohibited, yet what is requir'd by the law of na- 
ture is naturally good and obligatory, without any poſitive ar expreſs inſtitution ; as what 
is condemn'd by the law of nature is for that reaſon naturally evil, whether it be pro- 
hibited or not by a ſpecial law. In ſhort the diſtinction between poſitive law and the 


1 


moral law is founded in this difference ; the ſubject matter of poſitive law is ſomething 


to which we are antecedently under no obligation, and which only obliges by virtue 
its being enacted, and perhaps to a certain limited period. The ſubject matter of a 
moral law is on the other hand ſomething antecedently, in the viſible reaſon of it, 


obligatory to us, and the obligation thereof will always continue unchangeably the ſame; 
ane as 3 obſerv'd before, the different circumſtances of the perſons > — ſuch law 


is given require a different application of it. : : ? ** 
To reſume the caſe of Abrabam, becauſe this ſubject ought to be diſtintly examin'd, 


when he was commanded by God to ſacrifice his ſon : I ſhall give you the opinion of the 
two great ſchoolmen upon it. Scotus maintain d, that Abraham by the divine authority 


was particularly exempted from the power and obligation of the law, bos ſbalt- not 
Eil. This law, ſays he, was not hereby alter d or abrogated, but till continued to 
oblige; only Abrabam, by a ſpecial diſpenſation, was excepted from the general rule. 


' Aquinas does not approve of the term diſpenſation in this caſe, or the deſign for which it is 


employ'd ; becauſe God, who has abſolute power of life and death, when he com- 
mands any one to be put to death does neither intend. a relaxation of the law wholly 
or in part; and therefore there is no occaſion why the perſon employ d to execute his 
command ſhould be excepted from the general intention of the law: And it is the in- 
tention and not the letter of the law, which, in our diſquiſitions upon the ſubject of 


another to death, he is ſo far from acting againſt the law of nature in o eying ſuc 
command, that the law of nature indiſpenſably requires he ſhould obey it. 1 1 
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Certain proper diſtinctions in reference to this enquiry. © 
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UT how then, or by what rules ſhall we be able to diſtinguiſh between ſuch natural 
laws. which under different circumſtances we are diſcharg'd from all obligations to, 
and ſuch, the ſubje& matter whereof ſuffers no variation under any circumſtances. . * N 
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* Sunt & quadam juris neturelt) dou fimplicttes | F 4 e I 333 * 
b er. . 2 Jea pro certo rerum fatn; fic communis rerum uſus nat 
zuamaiu dominia introducta non erant, & jus ſuum per vim conſequendi, ante poſita; leges, Ib. par, 7. 
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T uR RI is ſome difficulty in reſolving this queſtion ; however in order to a reſolution of 
it 1 ſhall propoſe the following general rules. Sg 3 | 

1. Tx ar change of circumſtances principally cauſes a different obligation of the law 
with reſpect to government and the ſtate of civil commerce or ſociety. The good of 
Tociety being the end for which God inſtituted it, the law of “nature is to be applied 
with that view; for which reaſon ſome things may be naturally lawful, obligatory, or 
prohibited at one time, or in one age, which are not ſo in another: The law of na- 
ture which deſigns and requires the publick good being ſtill in the general rule inviolably 
the ſame. | | ; e 

2. Tnos duties whereby we are made partakers of the divine nature, of which con- 
Giſt in our inftituting the moral perfections of it, are ſuch whereof no change of circum- 
ſtances can ever alter or abrogate the rule in the particular application of it. That man 
ſhould. be always in a diſpoſition to exerciſe acts of juftice, holineſs, and beneficence, 
and that he ſhould actually exerciſe them whenever a proper occaſion offers to that end; 
chat he ſhould be true in declaring the real ſentiments of his mind, faithful in his pro- 
miſes, and ſincere in his contracts, are duties incumbent on him at all times, and in 
every ſtate or condition of life. No circumftances can exempt him from the rule which 
renders theſe duties obligatory to him, becauſe no circumftances can vary the idea which 
he has, or ought to have, of the divine perfections; wherein theſe vertues are founded, 
and from which they . derive the force which they have to oblige. 

3. Tur as to thoſe duties which we owe to God as his creatures, and in conſequence 
of our neceſſary dependence on him, they always continue immutably the ſame, and 
under all circumſtances. It gan never be lawful. to throw off our dependence on God, 
becauſe it is abſolucely impoſſible in the reaſon of the thing, that we ſhould not de- 


pend on him. It can never be unlawful to love him, to contemplate his perfections, and 
unite our ſelves to him, becauſe happinels 1s what We always 1nvincibly denre and purſue, 


and we can only be happy in the contemplation and enjoyment of him. : 

4. Tn x in relation to our ſelves there are alſo certain duties which can ſuffer no 
variation whatever from any change of circumſtances. It can never be morally good 
for a man to be proud, or to think more highly of himſelf than he ought to think : 
becauſe he can never be oblig'd to believe a lie, or to make a wrong judgment. It can 


ELD. OAT 0 8 DRE \.. 


never be lawful for him, in particular, to attribute power and ſelf-ſufficiency to him- 


ſelf, becauſe theſe cannot b attributes of a creature, but only of the uncreated and all- 
perfect being. WD N — | 

5. Tar tho' there may be ſome caſes of a mixed nature in reſpect to the duties 
which we owe both to God, to our neighbour, and our ſelves, which may oblige us in a 
plying the ſame rules to act differently under different circumſtances ; yet it would be end- 
{i and perhaps impracticable to any one perſon to deſcend to all the particular caſes where- 
in this might poſſibly happen. General rules, which men may apply as they ſee fit, or as 
the importance of the occaſion requires, are ſufficient to anſwer all the ordinary ends of 
inſtruction and piety to them. - Fo” - 


8 E C T. II . 
The anſwer to this queſtion propos d after a different manner. 


F what has been ſaid may ſtill be thought by any inſufficient to ſhew why, ſeeing all 

the laws of nature are immutable in the reaſon of them, ſome ſhould be mutable as 
to the ſubjet matter or application, others not; I ſhall for the farther ſatisfaction of 
ſuch perſons proceed to anſwer this queſtion by the following conſiderations. 
1. Thar there is a material diſtinction between thoſe things, or duties, which are 
comprehended under the law of nature. There are ſome things, and of this kind are the 
following particulars, which contain the general and primary tules, or matter of good 
and evil: As that good is to be purſued, and evil avoided ; that we ſhould live righteouſly, 
ſoberly, and godly ; that we ſhould love God ; that we ſhould do to others what in a ſup- 
pos d change of circumſtances we would have them do unto us; that we ſhould be humble 


Pen AE 


and modeſt, and do whatever tends to the happineſs or perfection of our on nature: 


——_— 
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Theſe 
other circumſtances. | | wigs . ee ak 
OrnER laws of nature are in the like manner immutable becauſe they prefcribe rules for 
the worſhipping of God, and require the homage which is ſolely and inviolably due do him; 
ſuch ate thoſe precepts which require that we ſhould have no other gods" but one, that e 
ſhould worſhip the Lord God, and ſerve bim only ; for upon this very principle, that Gad is the 
Lord, the ſupreme Lord of all things, it follows, that there can be no other object of our 
truſt or adoration ; That himfelf cannot, and that we therefore ouglit not, to gi ve hi glory 
to another. | WV 5 4 at ag 
Tur kz are other moral offices, and thoſe principally relating to us as ſocial creatures 
which yer are founded in the law ef nature, that de not equally, or perhaps at alf oblige 
men under different circumſtances ; becauſe at different times, or id different countries, 
they are not equally commodious or neceſſary to the common intereſts of ſociety; to which 
private good or convenience ought ever to give place. Let us ſuppoſe, for inftance, a 
nation, a' peculiar people, govern'd by diſtin& laws from the reſt of the world about them, 
and having little or no commerce, or means of improving either their private fortune, or of 
contributing to the publick, good, by trafficking with money; it is reafonable in the nature 
of the thing, and perhaps from ſome particular ends of inſtituting ſuch a Pn that the 
members of it ſhould aſſiſt one another by a loan of what money they cannot uſefully em- 
ploy, without impoſing any other conditions upon them beſides that of returning the va- 


ue. This was the caſe of the Fews, and the reaſon why God fo ſtrictly prohibited uſury 


to that people; eſpecially where the poor were immediately concern'd. Some indeed 
tho' the prohibition againſt uſury is expreſs d in I general eeems, yet have argued from 
the reaſon of it, that they ought to be explain'd as having only reſpe&t to the poor. It is 
not my buſineſs to intervoſe in this matter but only to obſerve that the different circum- 


ſtances of nations may require that Tome things, and that iber a natural principle, may 


be lawful or obligatory in one place or nation, which is neither matter of ſtrict obligation 
nor convenience in another. For with reſpect to other nations which cannot well ſubſiſt 
without commerce, and can only flouriſh by means of it, and where money is the ne- 
ceſſary inſtrument of carrying it on; here the reaſons of making a moderate advantage of 
the uſe of money, yet without oppreſſive methods which can on no account be juſtif5 a, 
become much ſtronger, and to many particular perſons, who have no other way of ſub- 
ſiſting or of rendring themſelves beneficial to the publick, abſolutely neceſſary. 
Ap therefore we may obſerve how ſtrictly ſoever uſury was prohibited among the 
Fews in the exchange of civil offices among themſelves, yet they wers, allow'd, whether 


for their wh or the publick benefit, to negotiate by way of ufury 4 among ſtrangers 


when they had any communication; which did not very frequently or generally happen 
with them. A plain demonſtration that uſury is not abſolutely or in its own nature un- 


lawful; for then no authority could have legitimated the uſe of it but only to certain 
perſons under particular circumſtances ;'as to which every man's conſcience, if he ſin- 


22 the queſtion to it, will inform him, whether, and how far he ought to be 
affected. | 

Wu Ar ſeems therefore principally to have miſled men into a notion that the natural law 
is in certain caſes alterable, has proceeded from their not diſtinguiſhing between the law 
and the rights of nature: A diſtinction which in the following chapter I fhall farther have 
occaſion to illuſtrate. It is ſufficient to obſerve at preſent, that the law of nature, being 
the ſame with the law of right reaſon, is unalterably the fame with choſe true and ſeveral 
relations of things upon which we reaſon. But the rights of nature depending chiefly, if 
not, except in a very few inſtances, ſolely upon ſuperior authority, upon divine or civil 
inſtitutions they are alterable according to the reaſons of ſuch inſtitutions. A man, for 
inſtance, has a natural right'to eat the fruits of the earth, which he does not find to be- 
long in propriety to another perſon ; he has alſo 2 natural right to defend himſelf. from 
violence, and to take all innocent methods for the preſervation of his life: Nay the claim 


and exerciſe of theſe rights in his pure natural ſtate are not only lawful, but really obliga- 


tory to him. But ſhould God forbid him to eat of any fruit otherwife proper and deſireable 
for food, ſhould he command him to be altogether paſſive under any external violence, or 


eyen to do violence to himſelf, here the rights of nature are ſuperſeded by an authority, 


to which reaſon, to which the law of nature, obliges him to ſubmit. 
Ho far the civil magiſtrate is concern d in this diſtinction concerning the law and 
the rights of nature will appear more particularly under my next enquiry. = 


— — — 
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Exod. xxii. 25. Lev. xxv. 35. Deut. xxiii. 19, a0. Ezek. xvili. 8 xxii. 12. Jer. XV. 10. 
+ Deut. xxiii. 19, 20, | * Bs JS, 
| * C HAP. 


general rules and principles of action oblige at all times, in all places, and under all 
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Whether the law of nature is in any caſe alterable by human authority? 


HAT it is not ſo in a proper ſenſe, but only with reſpe& to the application of cer- 

tain general rules of it in particular caſes, or as it improperly ſignifies the, rights of 
nature, will be ſufficiently evident to any one who attends to what has been ſaid already. 
The great queftion is, whether there are not certain natural rights of men which the au- 
thority of God is allowed to ſuperſede, yet otherwiſe conſider d, of ſo inviolable a nature 
that no human authority can be ſuppos d to extend fo far, without an exprefs revelation 
from God, as to have any power over thei amn. 

To which it may be reply'd, that government, as 1 here take it for granted, being a 


divine inſtitution, all methods which are really neceſſary to preſerve it appear to be law- 


ful ; otherwiſe God has appointed an end, a very wiſe and good end, without providing 
the competent means of attaining it: Aconcluſion which neither his wiſdom nor goodneſs_ 
will admit us'to infer. And for this reaſon, ſince neither the peace, nor order, nor hap 

pineſs of ſociety can be red without inflicting capital puniſhments on certain offen- 
ders, all nations in the world have thought It lawful to award and actually to inflict ſuch 
puniſhments. As to other matters of conſeq@nence rere god or tranquillity, but 
which have not ſo immediately tended to the ſubverſion of government itſelf; as the ſtate 
was more or leſs affected with them, criminals have in proportion been puniſh'd with pe- 
cuniary mulcts, with the loſs of liberty, of fame, or perhaps of limbs: All which pro- 


5 ceedings, how contrary ſoever to the rights, yet are certainly agteeable to the law of ba. 
ture ſince men are incorporated into ſociety. | | 


Ir is by virtue of thoſe compacts which men make, and oblige tliemſelves to obſerve; 
when they agree upon forming a community, that they depart in many caſes from their 
natural rights; that a propriety in thoſe things which otherwiſe every one had a MER co; 
who could firſt lay his hands on them, is now aſcertain'd ; that our natural liberty is in 


many reſpects reftrain'd ; that the magiſtrate has a power of circumiſcribing ſubjects with- 


in ſuch and ſuch bounds ; of confining, of coerting, of inflicting puniſhments, even 
that of death, upon their perſons. Wt = 

Sons nations have exercis'd a power of extorting confeſſions from ſtate criminals, or 
ſuch as were ſuſpected to be ſo, by the moſt cruel and exquiſite torments: If the more ci- 
viliz d part of the world have diſus d or condemn d a practice, which can ſcarce be thought 

of without horror, yet it 1s not perhaps becauſe ſuch a practice is ſhocking, and appears 
contrary to thoſe tender ſentiments of humanity which men otighe to preferve in ſocial 


life, for all private confiderations whatever ought to give place to the publick good; but 
' becauſe there are juſt and political reaſons reſpe&ing the publick good FN cj met 


: | - is method 
of extorting confeſſions ſhonld be diſcontinued. Men under the agonies of the wrack, 


where they have not a force and bravery of mind, which is very uncommon, being will- 
ing, provided they may obtain ſome ſhort reſpite from their paitis, to ſay or do any thing; 
to accuſe themſelves or other innocent perſons ; in ſhort to conſiile only what may give 
them preſent eaſe on any conditions. . VVV | 
Tus great queſtion is, whether men when they become members of ſociety have really 
a power of giving up thoſe natural rights, the loſs of which may be greater than all the 
benefits which they can propoſe to reap from ſociety ; the end of a man's incorporation 
into ſociety being his own ſafety, pre ervation, or intereſt. Where this end cannot be 
obtain'd, where he is oblig'd to conditions which in certain caſes evidently deſtroy it, 
there the original grounds of his being ſo oblig'd ſeem alſo to be deſtroy'd. Thus there 
are certain crimes in many places which not only deprive men entirely of their liberty, 
by reducing them, ſo long as they live, to a ſtate of perpetual ſlavery, but upon the com- 


miſſion whereof the laws whereby they have ſubmitted themſelves to be govern'd actually 


deprive them of life. 1 | | VVV 
As to the caſe relating to an entire loſs of liberty, tho it is not eaſy to ſuppoſe how 
any advantages to be AT from ſociety can counterbalance ſuch a loſs ; yet a man having 
in a m—_ d ſtate of nature a power of denying himſelf many things which he had a na- 
tural * 8 right to, may certainly exert that power 15 any wiſe or good R 
Vor, II. 2 1 
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in ſociety, and ſo ſubmit to what hard conditions of it he Heaſes, provide he has power 
over himſelf to that end. Here is no injury done to him, becauſe his actual conſent to 
the conditions is imply'd, by virtue whereof the puniſhment is inflicted upon him; and he 
might have avoided that puniſhment by conducting himſelf after another manner. 
Bur the caſe of putting delinquents to death is very different; no man, whatever 
power he may have with reſpect to his liberty, has any power over his own life ; God 
alone who gave it him, can take it away either by his own providential act, or by com- 
miſſion to the civil magiſtrate. —— | 8 1 
Av if a man have not power over his own life, it is impoſſible that by virtue ot any 
perſonal act or conſent of his any other perſon or perſons ſhould have a power of putting 
him to death ; ſince he cannot communicate what he has not. rept gs 3 & xa Prog” 
' Tuxx ſeems no other way of accounting for this difficulty but by ſaying that the ci- 
vil magiſtrate receives his authority from God, that God can delegate a power to him, tho 
the people for the reaſon I have mention'd cannot, of depriving ftate delinquents of life ; 
and if the nature and ends of civil government require that certain malefactors ſhould not 
be ſuffer'd to live in ſociety, then the commiſſion of God for executing this power will be 
ſufficiently inferr'd from the very reaſons of his inſtituting ſociety. 3 1 
Bor ſtill the better to illuſtrate this diſtinction between the law and the rights of nature, 
zt may not be improper to deſcend to ſome other caſes wherein the rights of nature are con- 
feſſedly and juftly ſuperſeded. A parent has a natural right to inſtruct and educate his 
children after ſuch a manner as he judges moſt advantagious and proper; but ſtill the ſtate 
where a method of education deſign'd by a parent is apprehended upon good grounds really 
prejudicial to the peace or intereſt of it, or to thoſe principles whereby the authority of it, 
can only be effectually preſerv'd ; in this caſe I do not doubt to ainrin, chat the ſtate or 


legiſlator has as much right to interpoſe by wholſome reſtrictions as on any other occaſion 
of danger or vifturbanCce ro 1 Win Ne ver.. | | | 


AGain, Men have a natural right to worſhip God according to the dictates of their 
own reaſon and conſcience, but ſhould any number of men publickly aſſemble to perform 
divine worſhip in oppoſition to the laws and authority of the ſtate, and when in their 
aſſemblies ſuch doctrines are taught as tend to promote ſedition, or to overthrow the foun- 
dations of all government, here the ſtate may without doubt from the very ends of its in- 
ſtitution impoſe certain reſtraints and ſeverities upon perſons ſo aſſembling, 64” 
As to matters of right and wrong indeed, it muſt be acknowledg'd that different laws 
have obtain'd in different nations, and ſometimes in the ſame nation. Dr. Meric Caſaubon 
in his * treatiſe of uſe and cuſtom has ſome obſervations very pertinent to the preſent ar- 
gument, which I ſhall therefore take the liberty to tranſcribe from him, 0 
© Taz civillaw of the Romans, if any law, might be thought to be grounded upon rea- 
© ſon, both in regard ofthe authors of it, men of great worth and fame for their learning, 
© and of the credit that it hath found in moſt nations of Europe, even to this day. That 
ec law thought it good reaſon to give abſolute power to fathers upon their children, even 
the power of life and death, as long as they liv'd ; except by voluntary emancipation, 
% or otherwiſe, they had made them free. 5 85 5 1 
* CniTDIAEN that diſpoſe of themſelves in marriage without the conſent of their pa- 
«© rents are not, by that law, lawfully married, and are liable to great puniſhments, Nei- 
© ther of theſe is any where now thought either law or reaſon ; tho Bodinus in his poli- 
„ ticks is very eager for the one, and Eſpencæus a learned Sorboniſt hath written a learned 
PE diſcourſe concerning the latter; whereby he doth endeavour to prove, that it is not on- 
< ly againſt laws, but even againſt f natural equity, that children without the conſent 
of their parents ſhould marry, under whoſe authority, and in whoſe power nature, 
ſcripture, God and men have concurr'd in placing them. He obſerves afterwards, by 
the Roman laws (at leaſt in Trajan's time) a father, if a ſon died without iſſue and in- 
teſtate (but however he was to have + a certain ftated portion) was to inherit; he 
alone ** without'diminution, left he ſhould have an aſſociate in the inheritance who 
had none in the ſorrowful occaſion upon which it devolv'd : Saith Pliny in his panegy- 
e tick, which was thought a good reaſon. For although according to the courſe of na- 
ture and the f deſire of the parents it be more proper to children to inherit of their 


- 


— 


P. 102, Oc. | 

T Contra naturalem equitatem, quod liberi inuitis parentibus contraberent matrimon 
in quorum poteſtate, natura, ſcripturs, Deus & homines liberos eſſe volueranc. 
| Legitimam port ionen. | 


** Sine diminutione, ne ſocium habtrit hartditatis, qui non haberet Ink. Plin. paneg. 5. 38. 
t Venn porenium, g 


is ; ſub quorum aut hori tate, &- 
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parents, yet the natural * order of their dying being inverted, as the Civilians ſpeak, 
when nature her ſelf doth alter her courſe, and takes away the child before the fa: 
* ther, what reaſon is there that f greater honour ſhould: he paid to the deſcendants than 
to thoſe from whom they deſcend? Or why ſhould not equity recur in this caſe, tho 
backward, in the ſame channel faith Pliny?” who therefore doth highly extel Tra- 
jan for a conſtitution of his to the ſame - purpoſe. And J Ariſtotle upon the ſame 
grounds of nature goes yet farther, It is not lawful (in point of right and reaſon 
grounded upon nature) or a ſon upon any terms to diſinherit his father, tho' a father 
pas power to diſinherit his ſon: Yet in ſome countries, tho the ſon die never ſo 
wealthy, and the father ſurvive never ſo poor and decay'd, the uncle ſhall. inherit 
before the father, by reaſon of a certain ** maxim in law, Inheritance doth de- 
ſcend, not aſcend ; that is, not in the right line but in thee eollateral it may; elfe the 
uncle alſo were excluded. Yet is the father granted to be nearer in blood, but ne- 
vertheleſs on - that very account becauſe he is the father, he is conceiv'd incapa- 
© ble. On the other ſide, that inheritance which they call, or which deſcends by 
Ff right of repreſentation; whereby the iſſue of the eldeſt ſon doth inherit beſore 
© the next in blood, to wit, the younger ſon, is legal by the civil law, and approv'd 
by the practice of moſt countries; yet till within theſe few years, it was otherwiſc 
in France for many ages together wor + all ſorts of perſons both great and ſmall. 
Bor inſtances, continues be, in this kind of the difference of judgments and opinions 
4 in point of right and wrong, are ſo many and ſo obvious to any man, who ſhall but 
.. confer together the laws of {ſeveral countries now in force, in the principal places of 
Europe, that one or two are ae good as a hundred; and a hundred if need were, as eaſy 
© to be found as one or two. And tho' ſome countries are more conftant in their laws 


. CC a 
ſo conſtant where di- 


cuſtoms than others are, yet I know none that hath be 
| 4 things may not be obſerv d once torbidden Toy Sunna. which are now le- 
« gal and lawful; in a word, there is no nation or country, neither Medes nor Perſians 
& excepted, where cancelling, reverſing and repealing of laws, and enacting of others much 
% different, hath not been uſual. I ſpeak not this of ſuch alterations only as have necef- 
© ſarily proceeded from alterations of times and circutnftances, of which Durantas Ob- 
. * ſerves well, and pertinently, that +4 matters of human right vary according to the dif- 
© ferent exigencies of time ; that there is nothing continues in the ſame ftate; but na- 
* ture goes on in her courſe, effecting many changes and revolutions, which cannot 
« eaſily either be foreſeen or prevented: For which reaſon * ſome are of opinion that 
© the knowledge of the canon or civil law cannot properly be denominated a ſcience. 
* Such alterations may happen, many much different one from another, tho grounded all 
upon the ſame reaſon. But I ſpeak it of ſuch eſpecially as proceed from variety of 
© opinions and judgments in matter of right and wrong.” I have made the larger ex- 
tract from this author becauſe he expreſſes himſalf in clear and ſignificant terms, and 
produces ſuch inftances of change with regard to the civil rights of men as are grounded not 
upon ſtatute or poſitive law, but upon the Roman and civil law, which are always ſup- 
pos d to have ſome good foundation in the natural reaſon and equity of them. 
_. From all that has been ſaid we may obſerve, that how far ſoever the power of the 
civil magiſtrate may extend in limiting and reſtraining, or in certain caſes of totally de- 
ſtroying the natural rights of men, yet the law of nature neither does nor can poſ- 
ſibly ſuffer any change from them; it not depending, as the rights of nature do, on mu- 
table occaſions or circumſtance, but being founded in the natural reaſon and neceſſary re- 


lation of things. | | ; 

BIs nor Taylor {+ who ſet himſelf in a diſtin& chapter to prove that the law of nature 
may be diſpens d with by the divine power, when he comes afterwards to ſhew, that it 
cannot be difpens'd with by any human power, produces reaſons which ſeem equally to 
hold againſt the poſlibility of a change in the law of nature by either power. 


Es, 4 


ti. 


* Turbato ordine mortalitatis. 


if Cur e, amplior honor, quam majori bus haberetur? Curue non retro quoque recurreret æquit as talem? 
e Sever i Temes Aren IIA 5 vir, Arif. ethic. Nic. lib. 8. c. lt. | 
Hereditas deſcendit „ non aſcendir. | Sy 
Eo nomine. 
Tt Jurerepreſentationis. 5 | 3 1 . 
4 77 Secundum varietatem temporum jura variantur humans, & ni bil ene in ſemetipſo mantt, ſed currit natura niuli a5 
een mutetienes, quas neque previdere facile ef neque prædicere. In Spec. Jur. Ws FS 


I of 2 40d ſcientis juris canmici vel cuil, non eſt proprit ſcientia, 
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NATURE, ſap be, in the firſt place, and her favs have both che fame aüthor, 
« and are relative t& each other, and theſe as neceſſary to the ſuppoff and inyprovemient. 
© of human nature as notriffiment' to the ſupport? of Hama bodies Auch as ng mn 
© cant ereatè new appetiteg- or make? hay” of ſtones es be Gr fRetinment; fh fei- 
© thet®Gh be male, that out natute ſfionid be mafttaztd if its Welnbeing wieneut 
© thoſe laws“ Now what is neceffary to the frpport ad imptevembscef human na- 
ture is always neceſfary ſo long as mem continue” it chefr natutat flare ; chat is, ſo 
long as they continue reaſonable: beings: And therefore it is not à jdſt inutratiom ef his 
argument ch ſay that no one can make” hay or flones to be our nowrifithent;” for tho 
God can dò this by changing tlie ' Qualities" of them, or of our bodies, without de- 
ſtrbying them in any effencial part; yet to ſuppoſe that reaſonable beings ſhonld* be 
oblig d to act contrary ti reaſon or ttioſè laus which are fleceſſarily relative to it, is quite 
to deſtroy the nature of man in What is eſſential to it, and to make him a reaſonable, 
and not à reaſonable agent at the ſame time. Aare dt TE [rep 008 

Tug other argument of the biſhop is, That natural laws are all che dictates of natural 
te reaſonʒ and he that diſpenſes with the law muft have power to alter the reaſon: That 
is, the reaſon of the law. Now it is granted as to poſitive laws,finte as the reaſons of them 
are alterable, ſo is their power to oblige ; but when we' ſpeak of the natural law, the 
law of reaſon, to ſay the reaſon of it is alterable, is to ſuppoſe that reaſon his no neveſ- 
ſary or immutable foundation. It has been for want of diſtinguiſhing” between the law 
and the rights of nature, which I have therefore been fo careful to diſtinguiſh, that 
other authors, in treating of the ſame ſubject, have fallen and miſled their readers into the 
{ſame miſtake: | e 3 . 


. ˙ LE 
— Cn. VIII. 


Hom fat the moral and immutable diſtinction of good and 211 can * 
dieduc d from certain paſſages in the holy ſcriptures. 


H A T we may come to a clear and ſatisfactory reſolution upon this enquiry, it 

wilt be ſufficient to make good theſe two propoſitions ; Fir That antecedent- 

ly to any pbſitive law or declaration of God's will, man had a rule given him whereby he 

Was to conduct himfelf; and, Serondly, That where God has been pleas'd to make an : 

expreſs and particular declaration of his will, yet there is a material diſtinction obſerv'@ : 

between fitch of his commands, as we ſay, had a previous foundation in the reaſon : 
of them; and ſach, as we ſay on the other hand, were only of poſitive or temporary in- 
ſtitution. IO og 5 | „ 
I am to ſhew in the firſt place, that antecedently to any poſitive law or declaration of 

a God's will; man had a rule given him whereby he was to conduct himſelf. This rule F 13 

infer in the firſt place from what is faid in the firſt chapter of Genes; concerning 1 

the creation of man after the image of God; for tho f am ſenſible that paſſzge has FN: 

been differently interpreted both by the Jewiſh and chriſtian writers, by ſome, as re- E 

ferring to the natural immortality of the ſoul, by others, to that dominion which God 3 

gave to man over other creatures; 5 as it appears to be the principal deſign of God 1 

by introducing this paſſage with fo great ſolemnity to expreſs the dignity of human 

nature, and as nothing tends more to diſcover and illuſtrate the dignity of it, than the = 

reſemblance it bears to the moral attributes of the divine nature, it is much more rea. * 

ſonable to explain the image wherein man was created as importing a communication 7 

2 of thoſe attributes, in a meaſure proportiond to his natural powers and fa- . 

1 | 6 3 

Bxs1DEs the reaſon OLA thing to juſtify this interptetation, as being fo agreeable to 

the ſcope of the place, we have certain paſſages in the apoſtolical writings which. ſerve 

as a key to let us into the true deſign of it. In chap. 4. v.23. of the epiſtle to the Epbe- 

ſians, it is made the character of the true and genuine diſciples of Chi, that they 

lay afide & concerning thi former convtßſutibn, 1be old man, hieb is corrupt decording to the dectli- 
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bir of. their mines, tae they; put. on: rhe new (man, whigh, 
n nagt Ae e i: That is, 40 
agcordin t 


af dhe. g and not: Sto the vita 
of. haying thoſe perkeions in apy 


hortation to the Coloftans 3 * Fic not one to leber, ful 
A His, deeds, and thave pur on the; new man, 1mbich 3s re- 
of bins that. created bin: Where it is evident by know. 
gi. uth, bur ſuch 
| anſiſts in che 


nfer I another of this ſame Apo- 


Wux x the fachers therefore explain the image of God, as conſiſting ſometimes in the 
— of reaſon, as St. Auguſtin and Proſper, ſometimes in free · will, as St. Bll 1d Am: 
oſe, ſometimes in a right of dominion. over the ereatures, as; Cbriſoſtom, their opini- 


« 1 " 


nature, that God ought to be obey d in whatever he commands: e , 
pear from that 4+ expoſtulation of God with Cain, 


g to do but to conſult and follow, that light. If thou. doeſt wel! 
to the natural dictates of thy own. reaſon and conſcience, ſhalt 


1 - | . 2 ä r —— 3 1 2 — 3 . * 7 nn 
1 , ſp. 9.70, , f Hom. upon the place. 2 Cor. ill. 18, th den. iv, 6 Te. 
ome fe benefeceti1, Wit levatio? do Munſter, Griffur; piep fm, with many others. 
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I will add, upon this n hat there is no diſtinction of good er evil 
but what ariſes from preſent convenience; all mutual ſtipulations whatever are but vain 
and chimerical amuſemehts, if it be ſupp6sd' they theald oblige any longer than it is 
the reſpective intereſt of the parties concern d to be oblig d by them 5 for no ſubſequent 
law or compact can be preſum'd or interpreted to vacate a prior, fundamental, and natu- 
ral law. WF. , (nog ep | ® 5 . 2 £5 hs: 8 ! U] T) Nc Ork 73 oO 7 | 
Tx x only ſecurity” to be given in this cafe for the mutual performance of conditions, 
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is by having recourſe ta mutual guarantees; but all men being ſuppos'd to act upon 
the ſame common and fundamental principle, the queſtion ſtill returns, and will do ſo, 


how far ſoever we carry it, who ſhall warrant the guarantees. I mention this to ſhew, 


that men who would "confound the natural diſtinction of good and evil are equally 


enemies to the happineſs of human and of civil life; ard that they owe very much to 
the clemency of that government under which they are ſuffer'd to live, while they aſ- 
ſert principles which directly tend to diſturb the peace and weaken the power and ſe- 
curity of all government: Principles, upon which neither private nor 1 faith are 
ſuppos d to be of any force or ſignification longer than they can with-ſafety and advan- 


tage be violated. But to return to a direct proof of my argument, another inſtance 


ſhall be taken from the ſacrifice made by Abel, before he had any command from God, 
that appears, or which there are any good grounds to believe was given, either as to the 
matter of it, or the manner of performing it. Conſulting the natural light of his own 
mind, he judg'd it a proper act of religious Worſhip to make an oblation to God of ſuch 
things wherein himſelf had a more ſpecial propriety, and of ſuch things he judg'd thoſe 
moſt worthy to be offer'd to God which were in their kind moft valuable: And ac- 
cordingly offer d * the feng: of his flock" with the fat thereof; for Which reaſon the f Lord 
bad reſpect unto him and to his offering: but unto Cain and bis offering be had not reſpece. 

Suov Lie it bs provended that faurinee-gocs nor evidently appear tobe an article of na- 
tural but only of inſtituted religion; that many learned men have thought Adam had 
a, particular revelation to this end, and | at Abel could not upon ſo doubtful and un- 
certain a point have offer d in faitb; admitting what is objected to be in every branch 
of it well grounded, and that in particular by faith we are not to underſtand Abels 
hope, that God would accept his offering, but a firm perſwaſion of mind that what 
he offer d was as to the matter of it lawful ; yet my argument in the principal deſign of it 
would be ſtill concluſive. For whether God had given any poſitive command to Adam 
and his ſons or not abqut facrifice, it is not pretended by thoſe learned men who aſſert he 
did, that he had preſcrib'd any poſitive rules concerning the inward diſpoſition of mind 


wherewith ſacrifice was to be perform'd and it was the different diſpoſitions of Cain and 


Abel in relation to God, and to the ſtate of their minds, upon which God principally, if 
not ſolely made ſo different a judgment of their oblation; -* . 

Axor HER inſtance we have in the ſons of Noab: This pattiarch who not yet know- 
ing the diſorderly effects of wine, and probably ankle his thirſt inflam'd by ſome extroar- 
dinary labour in his vineyard had taſted too liberally of it. Ham his ſecond ſon obſerving 
the diſorder he was in, told his two brethren after a manner which diſcover'd a want of due 
reverence to his Father 5 whom they approach'd with all the marks of a filial awe and 


regard to prevent his being any longer expos'd. 'Tho' the offence of Ham did not import 


any actual diſobedience to his father, but ſeem'd principally to relate to matter of de- 


cency; yet as it proceeded in the origin of it from a diſregard to that natural law, thou 
ſhalt honour thy father : Noab was mov'd upon this different behaviour of his ſons to curſe 
Canaan the fon of Ham, and to pronounce a ſpecial bleſſing upon Sem and Fapher, and 
their poſterity. It was probably to ſhew how great an offence it is againſt the natural 
law to offer an indignity, or any thing which appears indecent to our parents, that the 
fifth commandment is the firft which has the ſanction of a promiſe ; that very promiſe ta- 
citly reminding us of the crime for which Ham was puniſh'd in the perſon of Canaan 
his ſon : It being length of days (an expreſſion which imports not only 'a long but a happy 
life) in the land of Canaan, which is there promis'd to dutiful and pious children. - © 

Bur we have ſo clear and full an argument for the natural diſtinction of good and evil 
in the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans, that we need cite no other paſſages in con- 
firmation of it. In that chapter there are three things conſiderable obferv'd with reſpect 
to the Gentifes, who were ignorant both of the AMoſaick and the evangelical inftitution, 
and to whom no poſitive law whatever is 3 to have been given. 1. That. we ought: 
to worſhip, to do honour and glory to God. 2. That we ought not to worſhip images, 
or any created corruptible being: 3. That we ought to abſtain from all thoſe impuri- 
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ties and ſins which are t there recorded; that thoſe who do not abſtain fro 
pleaſure in ſuch as commit them are. worthy of death. 


1. Ir is obſerv'd concerning theſe Gentiles that they did not only negle& to follow thoſe 


mthem, or take 


4 


true principles which nature in theſe ſeveral reſpects dictated to them, but that they held 
the truth in unrighteouſneſs, or did not retain God in their knowledge ; when they knew 


| God mot glorifying him as God, but ebang d the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like 


to corruptible man, and to Birds and four-footed beaſts and creeping things; they chang'd the truth of 
God into a lie, and worſhipped and ſerv'd the creature more than the creator: That for this cauſe, 
and their other flagrant crimes, God gave them up to a rebrobate mind, that the wrath of 
God, the ſenſe whereof was in a manner extin& in them, is now reveal'd to men from 
heaven againſt all ſuch ungodlineſs ; to the end that being converted from their impious 
and ſinful courſes, they may truly ſerve God, and ſo qualify themſelves for his grace and 
favour. 1 


FxoM all theſe conſiderations it is evident that the Apoſtle proceeds in his way of argu- 
ing upon theſe two principles, Firf, That theſe four ſpeculative doctrines were known to 
the Gentiles, or might have been known had they attended to it from the light of natural 
reaſon ; that there is a God; that God is not a viſible or corruptible being, but a being far 


more excellent than all other things which exiſt; that all other things derive their origine 


and exiſtence from him, that his creatures are the objects of his providence, and that in 


particular he will judge mankind. 


8 


Secondly, THA x the practical notions flowing from theſe ſpeculative truths were alſo ſuf- 
ficiently evident to the Gentiles ; as that God is to be worſhipped and glorified, to receive our 
prayers and adorations ; that as being the ſole creator and Lord of all things he alone is to 

worſhipped and ador'd ; that things which are agreeable to truth, or thoſe natural notices 


which we have in our minds concerning what is juſt and honeſt, are to be done; and that 
except we do them we are worthy of dcath. N 


86. b 


Where God has been pleas d to nale an expreſs and particular re- 


velation of his will in the holy ſcriptures, yet there is a material 
diſtinction obſerv d between ſuch of his commands as we ſay had a 
previous foundation in the reaſon of them, and ſuch as we ſay, on 
the other hand, were only of poſitive or temporary inſtitution. 


T would be unneceſſary to cite all the paſſages from ſcripture where this diſtinction is 
made, I ſhall only inſtance in two or three of them. OS, is | 

[x the firſt chapter of Iſaiab ſome of the rites inſtituted by God concerning the exteri- 

or part of his worſhip, and the manner of performing it are enumerated :; Theſe rites hav- 

ing a divine ſanction were matter of indiſpenſible obligation to the Fews ; and it does not 

appear from any thing wherewith the prophet charges them, that they omitted to celebrate 

thoſe ceremonial inſtitutions after a due and regular manner; they ſeem rather from the 


terms of the Prophet's expoſtulation with them to have plac'd the main of their religion, 


if not a certain merit, in them. Yet theſe things being appointed not by reaſon of any 
intrinſick goodneſs, but for ſome end reſpecting the improvement of moral goodneſs; or 
ſome deſign of God in relation to the particular ftate of the Fewiſh people, or per- 


| haps as mere inſtances of tryal and obedience ; the Prophet ſpeaks of them in terms which 


plainly diſcover that they were far from being ſuch inſtances of their duty, wherein God 


' principally delighted. On the other hand, as they fail'd of attaining one principal end 


of theſe appointments, which was, that they might learn obedience, God declares that 


they are vain oblations ; an abominatoin to bim: His ſoul bateth them, they are 8 trouble to bim, 
he is weary to bear them. | | 


II inftead of neglecing moral duties the Prophet had charg d them with the negle& 


of theſe ceremonial inſtitutions, if on occaſion of ſuch a negleR, he had told them that 
Humility and charity, meekneſs and temperatice, purity of mind and heart, were now 
become an abomination to God, or that God did a0 f require theſe things at their hands: 
This had been upon an impoſſible ſuppoſition a deceflive argument, that the diſtinction 
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of good and evil depends only on poſitive inſticution. Bac thoſe very perſons who deny 
that this diſtinction is founded in the natural. order and reaſon of things, would, 1 doubt 
not, had the prophet made any ſuch declaration, have found much greater cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect that he did not ſpeak by à divine authority, than they can now pretend ſor queſtion- 
ing the truth of that principle : Men in general would have argued that a revelation co, 
not be true or from God which deſtroys the truth of our ideas, and the cleareſt principles 
of natural religion. | | | INS: e s 
I x is obſervable therefore when the Prophet directs the Jews how they mighe reconcile 
themſelves to God, and expiate thoſe offences againſt the natural or moral law, for which 
he ſo ſeverely reproves them, he preſcribes inward purity, 2 converſion from their former 
evil courſes do a new and better ſtate of life, wherein they ſhould exerciſe judgment, 
beneficence and mercy ; waſh ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your doings from be- 
fore mine eyes, ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, judge ths fa- 
therleſs, plead for the widow. N TR 5 +18 Ou J 
Now what can be the reaſon why ſo remarkable 2 difference is here put between 
the duties of natural and poſitive obligation, that the one is requir'd, the other, tho? ex- 
preſly commanded, yet is ſaid not to be requir' d? The one is repreſented becauſe not 
found in conjunction with the other as We a men obnoxious to the wrath and dif- 
pleaſure of God, the + other preſcrib'd as the only means of reſtoring man to his favour ; 
what can be the reaſon, I ſay, of ſuch a diſparity, but chat duties of natural obligation 
have a real, a neceſſary intrinſick, goodneſs in them, and that duties of poſitive command 
are only ſo far good as they are ſubſervient toward the promotion of piety, or as they are 
done in pure obedience to the authority commanding? s | IE; 
Ver we are not here to underſtand as if the works of the moral law were oppos'd to 
thoſe of the ſaick inſtitution after a manner which might tend to invalidate that inſtitu- 
tion, or to detract from the wiſdom of it; no the words of the Prophet are to be ex- 
plain'd in this chapter according to a rule neceſſary to the explication of ſeveral paſſages 
in holy writ, that what is expreſs'd abſolutely, is ſometimes to be underftood with certain 
reſtrictions, or in a comparative ſenſe. 
WE have a very proper inſtance to this purpoſe and to my argument, in the words of 
the prophet Hoſea, * I deſir d mercy and not ſacrifice that ĩs, acts of mercy are in the nature 
and uſe of them preferable to ſacrifice; or when it ſo happens that chere is a competition 
between them, by which the lau concerning ſacriſee, or any external offices of re- 
ligion, is either to be diſpens d with, or ſome conſiderable act of mercy to be omitted 
there merey is more eligible in the judgment of God; and ought to determine the judg- 
ment and choice af man. To which pur poſe it is obſervable 4 — Saviour cites this 
paſlage of os Prophet on, two occaſions in the new teſtament ; 4+ the: former in vin- 
dication of himſelf for eating with publicans and ſinners, which gave offence to the 
Fews as being contrary to the rules of external ſanctity, but was done in mercy and 
compaſſion to them by our Saviour, and to the end he might render himſelf more uſe- 
ful towards their recovery and amendment. The other occaſion upon which our Logd 
cited theſe words was to juſtify his. diſciples, for plucking the ears of corn on the fab- 
bach, againſt the Fews, who for that reaſon. charg'd! them. with the breach of it, and 
with doing | that which was not at the time lawful. Our Lord argues both from 
the example of David in a like caſe, and from this prophetical rule, that external ordi- 
nances ought to give place when they happen to. interfere. with acts of mercy, which. is 2 
duty of natural, of moral and ſtanding obligation. 22 5 Eu 
THzket was no neceſſity therefore of ſuppoſing, with ſome of the ancients from this 
and other like paſſages in the Old: Teſtament, that ſacrifice was not obligatory; but only 
permitted to the Fews in order to reclaim them from the idolatry of the nations; accord. 
ing to an obſervation of J Tbeoderet. For it is agreable to other cuſtomary forms olf 
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ſpeaking in ſcripture, which I ſhall but barely mention; where there is 2 neceſſity of ex- 
n words in a limited ſenſe, or as ſpeaking comparatively. Of this nature are 

the words of our Lord, Labour not for the meat that periflieth ; fivear not at all; take no thought 
for the marrow ; and thoſe of the Apoſtle, love net in wordiz and that of the Prophet Fere. 
miab in the name of God, which has an immediate relation to our preſent arg ment, 7 
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-ypt concerning burnt -offerings or ſacrifices: but this thing 1 commanded them, ſaying, obey my voice. 
al will be your God, and ye ſhall be my people, and walk ye in all the ways "that I have commande 
jon, that it may be well with you. | 


Another argument from the Prophet Ezekiel. 


r what has been ſaid be not ſufficient to ſhew that a viſible preference is given in ſcrip- 
ture to moral duties above thoſe which owe all their force to pbſitive command; and 
chat this preference can only be grounded in ſome natural difference between the things 
themſelves : I ſhall yet mention one authority more out of the holy ſcriptures; which to 
thoſe who acknowledge their divine authority ſeems to put this matter but of all doubt; 
they are the words of God by t Ezekiel, Wherefore I gave them alſo ſtatutes that were not 
good, and judgments whereby they ſhould not live. = 4 + HOES -, 
I am ſenſible good does ſometimes import no more than what is good or commodious to 
man conſider d only in his natural ftate, and that ſome have therefore interpreted theſe 
words as if they ſignify d no more than that the numerous rites and ceremonies preſcrib'd in 
the Jewiſh law were really burthenſome, and in many reſpects incommodious to the Jews. 
15 St. Peter obſerves to them in his time, that the burthen of them was ſueh, 4# nen ber they, nor 
7 their fathers mere able to bear. | VVV g 
. bi Now tho' I do not wholly exclude this ſenſe of the words, yet they not only admit of 
; 1 the other ſenſe, as good has relation to moter good, vut e lactet Part of the text {eems to 
5 1 determine us to that ſenſe; for how numerous or burthenſome ſoever thoſe ffatutes or 
Judgments were, whereby it is faĩd they fhould not hve, We are not to explain them con- 
11 cerning the flate of natural, but of ſpiritual or religious life. Tho they were ſuch as God 
3] for particular ends reſpecting the flate and condition of that people, or as the Apoſtle ſpe- 
= cifies one of them, by reafon of the infirmity of the fleſh, was pleas d to giveto them; yet 
they had of themſelves no immediate or direct mfluence toward their ſanRification; or the 
advancement of piety and the duties of a holy HfGe. h 
An» if good be taken in this ſenſe, as it is moſt reaſonable to underſtand it, then the pre- 
ference of moral duties to thoſe of poſitive command is eftabliſh'd by an argument that can- 
not be conteſted. If all commands of God wholly derive their moral goodneſs from the 
1 authority commanding, then in conſequence of his command they will be, contrary to 
7 what is here ſuppos d, 3 good, and none of them preferable, more ſalutary or con- 
Wo ducing to the ſpiritual life than another, as having the ſanction of the ſame authority. | 
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Whether in 4 mere flate of -natwial religion men are capable of perfori- 


ing any duties really acceptable to God | Y 1 
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I T will be of little uſe to ſhew that there is ſuch a thing as the law of nature;; which 
X bs indiſpenſably oblige moral agents, or to examine wherein it conſiſts, unleſs we 
can alſo ſhew that it is practicable, and after what manner. A ligbt which ſerves only to 
entertaim the eye; or to give us 2 ptoſpect of ſome. deſireable object, which it does not 
. ſThewus any proper way of attaining, will rather contribute to our miſery than our hap- 
pineſt as ſuppoſing all our deſires and endeavours. ineffectual | towards the end whigli We 
propoſe © Neither does ĩt appear to conſiſt with the idm of God to give us faculties which 
we are not capable: of employing to thoſe purpoſes; for which we can only conteive they 
were given; or of has geodveſ to impreſs upon us, as he has done upon every: man, ftrong 
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and continual deſires of happineſs, while the means of rendring our ſelves happy tho? 


known to us, cannot be obtain'd ; nor, laſtly, does it appear to conſiſt: with the divine 


juſtice that God ſhould both puniſh men for thoſe acts of diſobedience... which it was im- 
poſſible for them to avoid, and for thoſe failures in their duty which aroſe from certain 
natural and invincible defects. | 
NoTwirHsTANDING theſe conſequences are evident, upon a ſuppoſition that man in 
his natural ſtate can do nothing really acceptable to God, nothing but what rather tends 
to provoke and offend him; the Calviniſtical writers in general do either directly or by ne- 


ceſſary implication aſſert a doctrine from which theſe do unavoidably follow. 


Ir is pretended that the church of England in her articles afferts the ſame doctrine in 
terms which leave us no room to queſtion what was her true and determinate ſenſe con- 
cerning it. | | VFR e e 

Tus words of the tenth article are, The condition of man after the fall of Adam & ſuch that 
he cannot turn and prepare himſelf by hs own natural ſtrength and good works to faith, and calling 
upon God; wherefore we bave no power to do good works pleaſant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God by Chriſt preventing us, that we may have a good will and working with us, when we 
have that good will. 3 3 | 

FROM hence it is inferr'd; that man in his natural ſtate is not capable of doing any thing, 
tho he does his beſt, which God will approve or accept; but ſtill there will be ſome cul- 
pable defect either in the motives upon which he is induc'd to act, or in the manner of his 
action, or in regard to the end for which he acts. e 7 5 

N ow ſhould this inference from the words of the article be granted neceſſary and true, 


yet it only proves that man in his pure natural ſtate, without any manner of aſſiſtance or 


motion of divine grace, can do nothing pleaſing or acceptable to God; but it does not 
prove that any man is without ſuch a meaſure of common grace as is neceſſary to recom- 
mend his action to God's acceprance,..or to ſupply thoſe natural defects of it, which would 
otherwiſe have render'd it unacceptable. V i 

SUPPOSING indeed that man in his natural ſtate had been much better diſpos'd to make 
a good uſe of his liberty, much more capable of purity of mind and intention, yet it had 
been a condition very becoming the wiſdom of God to require that he ſhould on all oc- 
caſians pray for the aſſiſtance of divine grace, and rely on it as the neceſſary means of rend- 
ring his action more holy and perfect in every reſpect. eee , eee 

Fox it being a principal deſign of religion to keep men in a conſtant dependence on 
God, which is indeed one of the moſt powerful motives to a religious life, it was à very 
good and wiſe deſign of God to make that the condition of an acceptable obedience, which 
might cauſe men to depend more abſolutely upon him. "ag i 

Axvp indeed it equally anſwers all the ends of a rational obedience, of rewards and pu- 
niſuments, whether the ſufficiency, of moral agents to a good action be of themſelyes, or 
of God, provided God determines to afford it them either antecedently or in conſequence 
of their prayers and addreſſes to him for it : Since obedience, on either ſuppoſition, is 


{till in man's power, and thereby conſtitutes him in a proper ſenſe a moral agent capable 


% 


of being approv'd or condemn'd, of being rewarded or puniſh'd. 

Trex is no neceſſity therefore of explaining the article, as intending to ſhew abſolu- 
tely that man in his natural ſtate cannot turn and prepare himſelf for good works, but on- 
ly that he cannot do it by his own natural ſtrength without the grace of God by Chriſt pre- 
venting him. But how far the grate of God by Chrif, as the moving or occaſional cauſe 


of God's diſtributing it may extend, whether if not in the ſame meaſure and degree to 


heathens as to chriſtians, which is not contended: for, yet in ſuch proportion as is ne- 
ceſſary to accuſe or elſe to excuſe the heathens, to render them capable ſubjects of re- 
ward or puniſhment ; theſe are points concerning which the article is filent, and ſo leaves 


us to determine upon them as we ſhall judge moſt agreeable to reaſon, or to the moral 


perfections of God; his wiſdom and goodneſs, his holineſs and juſtice. r 7 
Tur which has occaſiond an expoſition of the article ſo injurious to theſe attributes, 
was à common notion of original ſin as an impure fountain that ſends forth nothing but 


fxculent and putrid waters. I have conſider'd in another place how far original ſin may be 


_ conceiv'd to affect our actions, and ſhall not here reſume the diſcuſſion of that ſubject, 


but only obſerve in general, that how great ſoever natural corruption may be, however it 
tends to ſeparate us at a greater diftance from God, or to give us ſtronger motions towards 
the creature, yet the grace of God is {till ſufficient for us; and it is reaſonable, it is pious 
upon all the former conſiderations to ſuppoſe that God will always afford men ſuch a com- 
petent meaſure of his grace as may conſiſt with the morality of their actions, and the na- 
ture of rewards and puniſhments ; neither of which can ſubſiſt if original ſin have thoſe 
neceſſary and unayoidablg effects towards corrupting every thought and action of man 

* — Tian 
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which ſome perſons have attributed to it: The reaſonableneſs and equity of all laws, 
divine and human, being founded in this maxim, that men have a power to obey what 
they are commanded upon the promiſe of reward, and to forbear what they are pro- 
hibited upon the intermination of puniſhment. There ſeems to be more difficulty in ac- 
counting for the thirteenth article which follows, Works done before the grace of Chriſt and 
' the inſpiration of his Spirit are not pleaſant to God, for es much as they ſpring not of faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt ; neither do they make men meet to receive grate, or (as the ſchool authors ſay) 
deſerve grace of congruity : yea rather, for that they ars not done as God hath will'd and commanded 
them to be done, we doubt not but that they have the nature of ſin. | 
In the former article works done by man in his natural ſtate are repreſented in ne- 
gative and ſofter terms, as not being pleaſant or acceptable to God. Here an ag- 
gravation ſeems to be deſign'd from their being {aid to have the nature of ſin, as if 
they were rather offenſive to him; unleſs by that expreſſion be intended no more than 


as I have endeavour'd to ſhew upon the article of original ſin, not as formally, or in a 


proper ſenſe, denoting ſin, but ſomething of an aflimulation or tendency to it. 


I x both articles the neceſſity of a ſupernatural grace in order to ſanctify the actions of 
men is aſſerted with this difference, that in the thirteenth article there are two expreſs 
and ſpecial reaſons aſſign d why works done by man in his natural ſtate, or before the 
grace of. Chrift, are not acceptable to God, Firſt, Becauſe they ſpring not of feith in Jeſus 
Chriſt. Secondly, Becauſe they do not make men meet to receive grace, or deſerve, in the lan- 
guage of the ſchools, the grace of congraity. 
Fus firſt of theſe reaſons ſeems wholly to limit the diſpenſation and efficacy of di- 
vine grace to believers; for ſuch only can have faith in Jeſus Chriſt. And if it were 
intended by the article that all other perſons in the world whatever are excluded from 


all benefit of divine grace, it would be difficult to account for the ſenſe of the arti- 
cle, or even to ſhew that a great number of the [Fes themlelves, in covenant with God, 


yet were made partakers in any competent meaſure of his grace, under the notion we 
are conſidering it ; for tho' in general they had an expectation of the Meſſiab, as their Sa- 
viour and deliverer, yet whether the generality of them had that explicit belief in him, 
or thoſe diſtinct apprehenſions of what he was to merit for them, which are requiſite 
to denominate the faith of a chriſtian in him, as faith is underſtood throughout the goſpel, 
may very well admit of diſpute. 1 1 2 : 

Bz$1Dss the article ought to be explain d in a ſenſe agreeable to the title and deſign 
of it, which is concerning works before Juſtification ; ſo that when it is ſaid works done be- 
fore the grace of Chriſt and the inſpiration of his Spirits are not pleaſant 'to God, for- 
aſmuch as they ſpring not of faith in Feſus Chriff, the meaning is, they are not ſo far 
pleaſant to him that he ſhould be induc'd actually to juſtify men in conſideration of 
them: He may however be pleas d in ſuch a meaſure with them as to approve and 
accept them : As I doubt not he is with all thoſe good diſpoſitions, all thoſe means of 

inſtruction which men ſincerely employ in order to a rational belief before they can bring 
themſelves actually to believe. * | 5 

2. TA E ſecond reaſon aflign'd in the article why good works are not pleaſing to 
God, is becauſe they do not make men meet to receive grace, or deſerve grace of congruity. As 
to 2 claim of merit, it is certain nothing we can do, or conceive our ſelves capable 
of doing, will give us the leaſt pretenſions to it ; but whether there may not be cer- 
tain diſpoſitions in men, or habits acquir'd by their own endeavours, proper to qualify 
them for the reception of divine grace, and upon which God may be ſooner induc'd to 
confer it, is what I think cannot be diſputed upon any grounds either of the authority here 
cited, or of natural reaſon, Þ 7 8 3 : 7 

Fox tho we have here a direct confirmation of the doctrine, that works done before 
juſtification do not deſerve the grace of congruity; that is, ſo far as to give men any claim 
of right to it, and in conſequence of which God ſhall be oblig'd to give it; yer as ſuch 
works are done with a better diſpoſition of mind, upon better motives, or to à better end, 
he may notwithſtanding be the rather determin'd to give it. „„ 

Acrs indeed of mere grace and favour are free; but where two perſons are 
conſider'd as objects of them, that conſideration does not determine man to confer them 
on either; yet if from a pure motive of goodneſs he ſhould determine with himſelf to con- 
fer them, it would be natural to make him the object of favour, who is in a better diſpoſi- 
tion to receive and benefit by itt. 7 
So can make nature many ways ſubſervient to the operations of grace; and as it is 
a rule of wiſdom in all caſes to act by ſuch means as are moſt capable of facilitating any 
action, ſo there being in ſome perſons naturally a better temper, and more ſuſceptible of 
e W than in others, it is reaſonable to 0 when God does determine 

OL, . | | £0 


| 42 Of the Morar DistincTiON BOOK I. 
| | to give his grace that he ſhould ordinarily chufe ſuch obje&s, upon whom, if they no ways 

| deſerve to receive it, yet it will operate more effectually. | ig 2 TING 

| A man is at liberty whether he will break open bis untill'd grounds, but if he 

| 


reſolve to convert any. part of them into tillage, he will chuſe ſuch ground which has 

in the temper of che ſoil ſome natural congruity to the nature of the ſeed which it is 

to receive. 5 A | | | ++ 461 

Ir may be ſaid this illuſtration is not juſt becauſe it is confeſs'd there is a natural con- 

| gruity between the foil and the ſeed, but whether there be any between natural diſpofi- 

tions and the grace of God is the thing in diſpute. | | | 

To this it is anſwer'd, ſome reaſons have been already offer d why ie ſhould be fo ; 

and if we conſult experience there are good grounds to believe that it is actually fo. For 

do not we obſerve on all occaſions that any arguments which we uſe to perſuade men 

are more or leſs forcible, in proportion as they are either naturally or by occaſion of certain 

habits or prejudices contracted by them more or leſs averfe to the thing which we would 
perſuade them to ? 1. | 

|  Oxx of the ordinary means, for inſtance, whereby men are converted to the faith 

of Chriſt, is 7 e Is it not reaſonable to think, and do we not find it ſo in fact, that 

a perſon of a docile and ingenuous temper, or whoſe mind is free from paſſion and preju- 

dice, is much better prepar'd to attend to and examine the proofs which are made uſe of to 

convince him, than a man in a contrary diſpoſition? And would not he whoſe buſineſs it 

is to convert an unbeliever chuſe rather to propoſe his arguments where there is a ſub- 


ject upon which they will naturally operate, than where the will in alt probability make 
no impreſſion ? | | Rs gs 

| Ir God in the conveyance of his grace ſhould make no ufe of naturab means, of the tem- 

| pers, diſpoſitions, the application or underſtanding of men, why is hearing, where all 

| theſe means are acquira, made à condition of attaining faith? Why is not faith, by 

| an immediate act of the divine power, implanted in the minds of all thofe whom God calls, 

| or deſigns to call, to the profeſſion of chriſtianity ? Is it not evident from hence that na- 
| ture may be made inſtrumental towards the reception and efficacy of grace? And tho' our 

| beſt natural diſpoſitions, or acquird habits, do not deſerve grace in a ſtrict ſenſe, yet 


they render us more ſuſceptible of it; which may therefore induce God, who always 
adapts the fitteſt means to this end, both to confer it upon us, and in a greater meaſure. 
The cafe of the good centurion, whoſe prayers and whoſe alms had aſcended up as a 
memorial before God, is particularly urg'd to ſhew that men who make the beſt uſe 
j | of their liberty they can, and ſerve God after the beſt manner which their own rea- 
| fon or conſcience directs, may recommend themſelves to his acceptance and favour. 
NoTHrinG tended ſo much to eftabliſh the doctrine which I am oppoſing in the ſuc- 
HH ceeding ages of the church from the time of St. Auſfin, as the authority of that father, 
| who being engag'd in a controverſy about free-will, in the heat of diſpute advane'd 
| ſeveral things at once to ſerve his own hypotheſis, and out of oppoſition to his adverſary, 
| which in all probability he would otherwiſe have been as forward to oppoſe himſelf. 
| | However the authority of this father,” were we to be determin'd by authority in the queſti- 
E - on, ought not to be oppos'd to that of all the fathers before him; yet as the many ex- 
| cellent things he had publiſh'd gave him a very great and juſt reputation in ſacceed- 
| ing ages, his doctrine concerning grate and free- will found a more eaſy reception; and 
| he having aſſerted that the vertues for which many of the heathens had been cele- 
| brated, were only ſo many ſplendid ſins, his followers naturally enough inferr'd, that all 
| human vertue, as wanting the grace of God to ſanctify it, inſtead of deſerving his ac- 
ceptance or favour, ſery'd only to render men more obnoxious to him. Two f or three 
modern writers, ſome of whoſe arguments I ſhall afterwards conſider; have directly ap- 
ply'd themſelves to aſſert and propagate the ſame doctrine; two of them wich all the 
| advantage which hiſtory, philology, and a beautiful turn of thought could give, the other 
| with many "+ gas and curious reflections, which difcover the author, tho he judg'd ill 
| in many reſpects, yet had a fine wit, and a great knowledge of human nature. 
| | _ BeroRn I have done with this branch of the article under confidetation it may not 
; be improper. to obſerve, that when I aſſerted God is not oblig'd in conlequerice of the 
| beſt actions or endeavours of men to gi ſuch ſpecial 
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divine majeſty to ſay God is oblig'd to grant it, yet we have all the reaſon in che 
world, from a conſideration of his moral attributes, to hope and expect that he will 
grant it: And that this branch of the article therefore is not to be explain'd con- 
cerning ſuch common grace, which is or ought to be preſuppos'd as given in a 
competent meaſure to all men; but to ſuch acts of ſpecial grace, which, however God 
may be pleas'd to confer on them, ＋ the beſt of men cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking; de- 
ſerve. There is another Þ article of the church which it may be proper to conſider in 
this place, as having immediate relation to the preſent argument, and wherein perhaps 
ſome may think the ſenſe of the church for the Calviniſtical hypotheſis is more clear and 


expreſs, than in either of the two former articles. 


Unprx the title of obtaining eternal ſalvation only by the name of Chriſt, it 15 de- 

clar d. 3 oe } 5 5 
THEY alſo ave to be had accurs'd that preſume to ſay that every man ſhall be ſav'd by the law or 

ſect which he profeſſeth, ſo that he be diligent to frame his life pid lc 2 Ar the light 


of nature: For holy ſeripture doth ſet out unto us only the name of Jeſus Chriſt, hereby men muſt 


be ſav/d. Ht 
Tux literal ſenſe of this article does very well agree with the explication that has 


been given of the two former. It is certainly and confeſſedly true that no man ſhall be 


ſav'd by the law or ſect which he profeſſeth ; chat is, by virtue of that law or ſect, 
how fincere ſoever he be in his profeſſion, how careful ſoever he attend to it, or to the 
natural light of his own mind. But alcho' a man cannot metit ſalvation by acting ac- 
cording to that light, it will not by any means therefore follow that his acting according 
to it is of no manner of uſe in order to his ſalvatten; it may be an inſtrumental tho? 
not efficient cauſe of it. A chriſtian ſhall not be ſav'd by virtue of any particular act 
or duty of religion, conſider d as che diese eaſes of his falvation, and yet no mari 


will ſay that the ſeveral religious duties incumbent on him are not therefore inſtrumen- 


tal towards his ſalvation, or, when perform'd according to the light of h 
conſcience, really acceptable to God. FOES Ws 
 Wrar is aſſerted in the latter part of the article is no leſs evidently true; we are 
only ſav'd by the name, or in virtue of the merits of Jeſus Chrif. But whether his 
merits do extend to thoſe, and in ſome meaſure proper to their ſtate and condition, who 
do not explicitly believe in the name of Cbriſt, and who never had the means of 
believing in it afforded them, the article has not determin'd ; and therefore nothing can 
be concluded from it, either againſt the poſſibility or reaſonableneſs of ſuppoſing ſuch an 
extent of his merits. | PE wry 


is own reaſon and 
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The opinion of certain modern authors examin'd upon the ſubjefi of 
the laſt enquiry. 


Begin wich the * author of the miſcellaneous reflections on comets, who on occaſion of 
1 Lewis XIV. his revoking the famous edict of Nantx, retit'd into the Netherlands, where, 
his fine parts and learning recommended him to the two chairs of hiftory and: philoſo- 
phy at Rotterdam, the ordinary place of his reſidence till the day of his death. He made 
himſelf till more known to the world by the publication of an hiſtorical dictionary full of 
curious'and polite erudition, but interſpers d with maxims of the fame kind as thoſe of the 
beautiful pernicious treatiſe before me: In which his principal deſign is to prove that 
comets are not naturally of themſelves, nor by virtue of the divine appointment, pres 
{ages in any kind of future events, My deſign is not to examine the force of his phi- 
loſophical arguments, which yet I believe are not always ſtrictly concluſive, ſinoe the in- 
tereſts of religion are not ſo directly concern d in them as in what he has there occaſionally 


_ advanc'd upon the ſubject of morality. GR, 
1 | 1 Art. 185 | * Mr. Boyle 2 Frturb teſugec. | NT 
'\Nor. II. * M 2 I ſhalt 


than in proſecuting his original and main argument. 


44 Of the Moral DisTINcTION Book I. 
1 fhall be condemn'd-. perhaps by ſome perſons of zeal for ſpeaking in any. telpect 
advantagiouſly of a book which has given fo juſt and general occaſion of offence to 
all good men. I readily own this latter charge to be true, and it is for that reaſon 


I thought it might be proper and uſeful to obviate that dangerous principle, which he 
has been very induſtrious to eſtabliſh, if he have not been more induſtrious to that end 


Bur, I take it with ſubmiſſion, where we are concern'd in diſcovering the errors of 


any author, not to give him his due praiſes for thoſe talents wherein he excels, and eſ- 
pecially to reproach him for want of them, does rather do prejudice than any honour or 


ſervice to the cauſe of religion. This is a method proper only to little or weak minds, 
and which gives ground of ſuſpicion to the adverſaries of truth, that they who oppoſe 
them are not men of candour and ſincerity, without which characters, all we can {ay to 
other perſons, notwithſtanding the native force of truth, will make much leſs impreſſi- 
upon them. | AN We 
i I give the ſame character of any of thoſe treatiſes which have been publiſh'd 
in this kingdom, in order to promote the cauſe of infidelity or corruption, I ſhould not 
have been afraid of doing the ſame juftice to the authors of them ; but as they are all of 


them in a manner dead works, as ſome of them are principally borrow'd from the author 


I am conſidering without any of the beauties that recommend him, I do not think my 


ſelf oblig'd to ſay any thing in particular of them, or to enter upon a formal diſcuſſion of 
their ſeveral errors upon this or any other occaſion ; they who apprehend any danger from 
them may enter upon that province if they pleaſe. | | 788 
I cannot diſmiſs this reflection without ovlerring, there ſeems to be ſomething very pro- 
vidential in it, that a nation where people are 10 much given to change in regard to 
their ſentiments as well as tempers, and where in a manner the liberty of publiſhing eve- 
ry thing is tolerated, A nation fam d for learning and ingenuity, ſhould yet have produc'd 
ſo very few vicious wits, who with all their malice, ſometimes with all the human en- 
couragements and ſupports which could well be given, have not yet been able to do any 
conſiderable miſchief. It is more credible, that as to all reaſonable and well-diſpos'd per- 
ſons, who think freely and for themſelves, the looſe and impious books which have been 
publiſh'd have rather tended to confirm them in thoſe good principles which they obſerv'd 
had been ſo very weakly oppos d. Y 43.28 uy 44 a 3H = 
Bur to return to our author, whoſe writings have ſpread themſelves ſo wide on account 
of the fine ſpirit, turn of thought, and polite learning which diſtinguiſh d him, the princi- 
ple which he ſo much endeavours to illuftrate and confirm in his two volumes of miſcella- 
neous refle&ions, is, that the ſpring of human actions is not any religious prineiple or per- 
ſuaſion, but natural temper, love of pleaſure, vanity, a deſire of pleaſing others, intereſt, 
the notions which we imbibe on occaſion of our converſing with a particular ſet of ac- 
quaintance, the authority of ſuperiors, a regard to the laws or cuſtoms of our country. 
He mentions other cauſes whereby we are determin'd in our choice and actions, but they 
are reducible to one or more of theſe heads : And the only cauſe which he excludes 
from having any ſhare in regulating our wills or conduct, is what ought to have, and cer- 
tainly has with great numbers of men, the moſt powerful influence upon them, and that is 
„ ie © {ho e oct WR 
TuIs I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in oppoſition to what he has advanc'd both from the 
reaſon of the thing, and the authority. of holy ſcripture. | 
I ſhall only previouſly conſider the *force of the ſeveral cauſes above ſpecified, and 
ſhew however they may incline, yet they do not forcibly over-rule or neceſſitate the will . 
but ſtill leave men free to act or to ſuſpend action as they ſhall judge moſt eligible. + 
NATVURAI temper. it is acknowledg'd, has a great power towards inclining us to ſuch 
objects or actions as are moſt agreeable to it; and tho by a good uſe of our reaſon we 
might reſiſt the motions which it gives us, yet as we are never ſooner diſcourag'd or over- 
come than when we fight againſt inclination, we are apt precipitately to follow it without 
any regard to our religious principles; however it will by no means follow, that becauſe 
man is not determin'd by his religious principles or by reaſon when he acts blindly without 
conſulting them, that they have no power of determining him when he does conſult them: 
It is not then becauſe an object is agreeable to our natural temper, that We are invinci- 
bly oblig' d to chuſe it, but from want of attention to the 75 of our owt! minds, which 
would direct us to check a preſent inclination. for the ſake of ſome' future and much great- 
er good. But becauſe one man will not pay this attention, but raſhly: determines his 
choice without examining the reaſonableneſs of it, a philoſopher would argue very weak- 
who ſhould therefore conclude that no man is capableot attending to reaſon, or of 
beivg determin'd by it in any caſe. '- 1. 314 ES | 
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Wnar our author calls complexion is only a different word expreſſing the ſame thing 
with that of natural temper, which when it hurries us on to determine our choice bf x 
ſinful object, or is the occaſion of our uniting our ſelves to it, ſuch choice may properly 
be term'd the fin of our inclination; the ſin, in the language of the holy ſcriptures; which 
more eaſily beſets us. OY. 3 | IO TEN: ee ie t 

Lov of pleaſure may admit of a diſtinct conſideration from that of natu 
or complexion, which diſcover the particular paſſions to which men are moſt ſubject, 
4 ay much ſtronger or weaker in different perſons, and at different times in the ſame 

erlon. , | | | e 4 
K Bur the love of pleaſure is the ſovereign paſſion, that has eftabliſh'd a. univerſal em- 
pire, and which all men indifferently experience the force of, more or leſs, at all times. 
It is impoſlible indeed, but that as we invincibly deſire to be happy, we ſhould always 
love pleaſure; without the actual poſſeſſion, or future proſpect of which there can be no 
happineſs: I add without a future proſpect or expectation of it, for tho we would be al- 
ways actually happy, yet reaſon will direct us rather to ſuffer ſome preſent evils, any pre- 
ſent evils or inconveniences, than to enjoy the pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon, or even 
pleaſures in themſelves innocent, provided they may accidentally tend under certain cir- 
cumſtances to expoſe us to miſery, or to deprive us of a much greater happineſs in rever- 
ſion. . 6-5 i 909 | 5 0 h 

Ir our author had thus diſtinguiſh'd he would not have aſſerted abſolutely, and with 
ſo definitive an air, that the love of pleaſure, of preſent or ſenſual pleaſure, for that is his 
meaning, does always determine the choice of men; becauſe it is reaſonable in the na- 
ture of the thing that a preſent pleaſure ſhould be given up to the expectation of a future, 
more affecting, more noble and unmix'd pleaſure, eſpecially if it be of endleſs duration: 
And if in this world, notwithſtanding the love of pleaſure:is the predominant paſſion of 
mankind, men will yet on many occaſions chuſe to ſuffer pain, or deny themſelves in ma- 
ny things, why ſhould not a religious perſuaſion concerning a future ſtate of happineſs; 
which our author does not deny but men may have, produce the like effect, when the con- 
dition of obtaining that future happineſs requires we ſhould ſacrifice ſome preſent conve. 


niences of life, or perhaps even life itſelf to the expectation of it? Why ſhould the reaſon 
m in tha even from à motive of 
pleaſure, to follow its directions. an quan 


of man only fail him in that caſe, where he is moſt concern'd 


Tasrs. for particular objects differs very little in the ſignification of the term from the 
love of pleaſure ; for what is it, if we keep to the metaphor, that gives any thing a grate: 
ful reliſh, but becauſe it is pleaſant . and agreeable to the taſte ? From whatever cauſe 4 


taſte for particular objects may ariſe, whether from natural temper, a different turn of ima- 


gination, or any ſuperinduc d habit, the reaſons why it ſhould not determine, however it 
may diſpoſe the will, will eaſily 5 from what has been already ſaid. . 
TrxxE is one conſequence which our author draws more eſpecially from the cauſes 
already mention'd, that I cannot here omit to take notice of in particular. ENS: 
Hs is of opinion, that tho chriſtians in general acknowledge fornication to be a fin, 
and directly inconſiſtent with the rules of purity and ſanctification laid down in the goſ- 
pel, yet there is ſcarce one man of a hundred who is not chargeable with the practice of 
it. He is not more favourable to that ſex, whole peculiar character is chaſtity, as that of 
man is courage: if they are more modeſt, reſerwd and cautious in their behaviour, it is 
not from a true conſcientious principle that hi them to be ſo, but becauſe the world 
has, agreed to place the chief glory of, their ſex in the preſervation of their chaftity : 
And as the loſs of it, or any advances which may tend to endanger or render it ſuſpected; 
is more or leſs attended with an idea of infa. 


ral temper, 


I do not deny that ſuch human confiderations may. bave 2 powerful influence towards 
reſtraining vicious perfons from 18 diſorders, which they would otherwiſe perhaps run 
into without ſhame or remorſe; but how does this argue that other perſons may not pre- 
ſerve their innocence. upon a true principle of virtue, of ſuperior force to all human con- 
fiderations whatever, and grounded on the natural reaſon of the-:thing 2? bo / 


On how does it appear that this calculation was juſt in the place where our 4uthor 
liv'd, or that ſuch will hold generally good in other places ? If he.liv'd where the promiſ= 
cuous uſe” of women was N permitted to men; in a caſe where people are ſo apt to 
be corrupted, it was natural enough fox them to take, if not to juſtify a liberty for -which 
they could plead an act of toleration from the civil magiſtrate: It being a ſtrong preſump- 
og that no chriſtian ftate can or will tolerate a practice in the nature of it directly ſin- 

ul. e = | > hs , wk 4s 7 A r ee . Te | 

Ir is not then neceſſary to conclude, were this author right in his calculation, that men 
allow Females in a practice which they know to 1 and in direct contradicti- 
. a | on 
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on to their religious principles, merely from the love of pleaſure; but becauſe, through 
an erroneous perſuaſion; or in regard to cuſtom and comtotr opinion, they take the inno- 
cency of ſuch a praftive for granted without farther examination. | $5 
Oruzxs may be bettayed into criminal indulgences of chis kind, not becauſe their 
religious principles want of themſelves a ſufficient force to reſtrain them, but becauſe, 
they will not attend to, or apply thoſe principles as the occaſion 1 7 and a dormant 
principle, a principle which for the time does not operate or exett itſelf, cannor, fo long 
as it continues in that ſtate of inaction, produce any effet. | 

Ar other times men indulge themſelves in ſins of impurity, not only againſt their ha- 
bicual principle, but theit actual knowledge of them xs ſuch, in hopes that upon their fu- 
ture repentance, whereof they form to themſelves at leaſt ſome imperfe@ reſolution, God 


will be reconcil'd to them, and receive them to favour. This is the fatal, moſt infidions, - 


and deluſory cauſe of all out errors and miſcartiages: But even the infatuation which ſin- 
ners are under by means of ir, diſcovers that our religions perſuaſions are not in general 
without ſome influence at the very time of our acting in oppoſition to them; ſo that J 
doubt not to affirm, that even men who are wholly abandon'd oftner fin out of one miſtaken 
notion or other, or through inadvertency, than againſt their religious perſuaſions. 

Ix they who have once cafted of the heavenly” gift, and have been really ſanctify'd by 
the grace of God, do yet upon one or more of the foregoing motives ſometimes fall into 
ſin, why may not perfons who want thoſe ſpecial aſſiſtances be ſeduc'd by occaſion of the 
ſame motives to commit fin againſt their religious perſuaſion, without out ſuppoſing that 
ſuch perſuaſion has at no time, nor in any caſe, the leaſt influence upon them? 

Ix is to no purpoſe therefore for this author to argue, that if the religious perſuafions 
of men were powerful enough to reſtrain them from ſin, there would be no occaſion for 
edicts of ſtate, for penal laws, or the execution of them to that end: There would in 


particular be no occaſion chat at Venice and Rome publick courtiſans ſhould be licens'd, to 


revent that outrage Which would otherwiſe probably be offer'd to the matrons or their 
danger in the publick ſtreets, and from which even the ſanctity of theit temples might 

ſcarce prove a ſufficient ſecurity to them. r W 
T us whole force of this argument lies here; that where a cauſe is ſufficient of itſelf to 


produce any effect, it is in vain to employ any other miniſterial or foreign cauſe to faci- 


licate the operation of it; a maxim confuted by daily experience, by thoſe general rules 


' which men obſerve, and whereby they conduct themlelves in alt other reſpects: Even the 


divine being does ſometimes, in _ to our preſent ſtate and condition, emplo more 
t | 


means in order to the ſame end, than were abfolutely neceflary to effect it: His grace 


might have been ſufficient for us without the propoſal of rewards or puniſhments, or any 


external means of religion; which yet he has thought fit to employ to render the motiom 
of it more powerful and efficacious. © © FAY. Þ | 


Br why are theſe publick licenſes for impurity become more neceflary now in Rome 


chriſtian, than they were originally in Rowe pagan? Is the climate of rah, ro the heat 


whereof it is attributed that they are now become neceſſary, fo much more hot than it was 


for the fieſt five hundred years after the foundation of Rome, when there were fo few, if 


if 

any inſtances of the vice now publickly toletated, and when adultery or voluntary deter- 
tion of the conjugat ſtate were crimes altogerher unknown? Or are the religious perſua- 
fions of chriſtians leſs influential upof them than common principles of morality were upon 
the ancient Romam, Without the betiefit of any divine revetacion, or any promiſe o 2 
ſpecial grace ?: No, it i not to either &f theſe | reaſons, to the latter of them it is impoſ- 
ſible it ſhould be, that v ure to retribute the greater corruprion.in ſome of theſe teſpects 
among chriftians at preſent, and the pretended neceffiry of bearing wich them ckly 
in others; but it is owingeo certain errors that have deen introduc'd contrary to the doſign 
of chriſtianity, tending to leſſen the motives to chtiſtian dbedience, and to put men upon 
reconciling a life of fin and impisty with the Hopes Of falva toon 
E have mention d eme of chaſe errors alteady, ant Man here briefly recaptrolare chem, 


Lo 


anefs and mercy,” tho? they'Uve in a 


known 


3 . 


diſſemble without any viſible ſign of ſcruple or remorſe. 


Tr is ſtill more inju 
told in che miſcellaneous reflection thar our religions: perſuaſiom are ſo far from determin- 
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known ſtate of ſin, preſuming that God, who knows whereof they are made, wilt not in 


| hs 6 mmm of any abuſe of their liberty, render them more miſerable than if chey had 
never been. | "It 


Fiftbl, Orns s flatter themſelves, that tho? God has threatened eternal puniſhment 
to ſinners, yet he referves the power of executing his threats in his own hands, and poſſibly 
after all may not execute hen | 

Sixthly, Wr1ch is an error peculiar to chriſtians, others imagine that God has made 
ſome ſecret decree in their favour, which no fins they are capable of committing can fraft- 
rate, or upon which principle perhaps they imagine that as to their particular perſons God 
ſees no perverſneſs or iniquity in tem. VVV 0 

Lafily, Tux RI are others who notwithſtanding in general they know the practice 
wherein they live to be ſinful, and condemn'd as ſuch by the law of God, yet ate apt to 
think ſome exceptions will be made in favour to them on account of their particular call- 
ing or circumſtances of life. The influence of this error is too obſervable among all ranks 
and orders of men; eſpecially among men of buſineſs or manual occupations, who being 
habituated from their youth to certain artifices peculiar to their calling, and which they 
tearn'd perhaps as the myſteries of it, at leaſt which they fee ordinarily practis'd by others 
of their fraternity, make no manner of ſeruple in following the fame practice. Upon this 
ground it is to be fear d that men who appear in other teſpects to have a feniſe of religion; 
yet will ſometimes cheat and defraud, and often, where there is no occaſion for it, tye an 


. 


Tarxst are the true cauſes why men act contrary to their religious perſuaſions ; and 
were it not for them, all the other reaſons affign'd for the common corruption in the 
miſcellaneous refleRtions would be of no force. A man who firmly belieres 2 God and a 
future ſtate, would then act, even upon 4 motive of ſelf· love, as conſiſtentty wich his be- 
lief, and by as natural a motion, as he now 4&s in purſuing the ſtandiug and moſt incon- 
teſted maxims relating to the conduct of civil life. I do not ſay he wechkd be whotty un- 
mov d at the apprehenſion of any great pleaſure or pain, but he would be immediately 


able to check any criminal motions in their firſt tendency, which they might give occaſion. 
to; and for the fame reaſon upon which he now denies himſelf a preſent ſatisfaction in or- 
der to avoid ſome impending evil, much greater than the pain which he ſuffers by his de- 


nial ; or from the hopes of a 2 in reverfion, much greater than he could have pro- 
posd to reap from any prefetit enjoyment. For it is not pleaſure abſolutely conſider d 
which determines, or ought to determine our choice, but that pleaſute which appears ac- 


cording to the beſt of our judgmenr, and under our prefent citcumſtanees, ts be upon the 


comparifort more eligible. © © © Fl 09” en on 

I mention'd ſome other particular cauſes aflign'd by this author, as having 4 power af 
determining the choice of men, excluſive of their religious perfuaſions; as vanity, inteteſt, 
notions imbib'd from education, x particular ſet of acquaimance. But tho' it is gramted 
that all theſe conſiderations have 4 powerful tendency towards inclining the will, and 
ſometimes caſt a very ſtrong biaſs upon it, yet they do not forcibly over-rule it. And 
there is the leſs neceſſity of conſidering ſeverally the force of them, fince the reaſons al- 
ready urg d, in reference to the other cauſes, will hold indifferently good againſt the 
conctufion which this author would draw from the ordinary eſſects of thefe cankes. 
Ir appears to be à conclafion much more reafonable, that however cheſe cauſes, as 
they are after all improperly call'd, may move or affect us, whatever pain it may give us 
to refift and break the power of them, yer the cotruption, which is in world through 
luft, is but indirecly at moſt owing to them, but by direct and itnmediate conſequence to 
bad prineiples: Agtiaft which therefore we ought more efpecially to guard with all the 
zeal that may conſiſt witch the camdor, the meckneſs, and charity peculiar” to the ſpirit of 
rious to the honour and interefls of retigion in general, when we are 


ing our choice or conduct in relation to them, that they eend rarer co produce: very ili and 
pernicious effects. The natural growtly of them according vo cur author ane hypecrify,, 
cowardice, bigotry, which principally diſcovers iefelf by a furious and perſecuting zeal 
againſt all people of a contrary opinion ; eſpecially where they arg numerous or confiders 
able enough to form a party im religion n RY 
"Pars is a heavy charge indeed against religion, and if juſt; all goremmentse in the 
world are wrong for comrenancings much more for eftsbliſhing any kind of religion, or 
any tertns of religious worſhip; except they could provide g the fame time chat an exact 
uniformity both in principle and ptaRice ſhould be obſor7's among all! people undes the 


fame government. 
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Ir may be queſtion'd upon this principle whether chriſtianity itſelf ought to be the eſta- 


| bliſh'd religion of any nation, how univerſally ſoever profeſs'd in it; for tho' a good num- 


ber of chriſtians ſanctify'd by the Spirit of God, and devoting themſelves to the rules of 
holy living, muſt be ſuppos d for that reaſon faithfully to diſcharge all the duties which they 
owe to ſociety, and which contribute towards the happineſs and proſperity of it, yet the 
main body of chriſtians not acting conformably to their religious perſuaſions, and being 
for that reaſon only ſo much greater hypocrites, cowards, and publick incendiaries, eſpe- 
cially where they are divided into different parties or communions ; it ſhould, one would 
think, be the duty of the civil magiſtrate, were he only to conſult the intereſts of civil ſo- 
ciety, to aboliſh the publick eftabliſhment of chriſtianity. | 

Bor one thing follows from thoſe principles, againſt which I am arguivg, that our 
author will by no means admit: If religion ſerve only in general to inſpire men with a 
ſpirit of diſcord and contention, then if there be a neceſſity in a ſtate of eſtabliſhing the 
profeſſion of any religion in particular, there ought to- be no toleration for perſons who 
diſſent from it, where ſuch diſſent is viſible, on occaſion of their forming themſelves into 
different parties or communions. For certainly if the civil magiſtrate has a right to inter- 
poſe by penal laws in any caſe, he cannot exert this right more juſtly than where ſuch prin- 
ciples are openly confeſs'd as tend only to diſturb the publick peace and tranquillicy, 
* and to diſcover themſelves by a furious and perſecuting zeal againſt all people of a con- 
* trary opinion. oy ook VVV r 

Acain, If this notion be true, that the religious perſuaſions of men tend only to 
make them greater hypoctites, cowards, and incendiaries in ſociety, then even atheiſm 
it ſelf ought to have the preference given. by the civil magiſtrate whether to natural 
or reveal'd religion; for as nothing tends more to promote the common intereſts of 
ſociety, to render men more faithful in executing their ſeveral truſts, offices, and ſti- 
pulations, than ſincerity, fortitude, and a pacifick temper ; ſo whatever ſerves only to 
deſtroy theſe ſocial qualities muſt of neceflity in proportion weaken and diflolve thoſe ob- 
ligations which are the common cements of fociety, and without which ic cannot long 
ſubſiſt either in peace or ſafety. | „ 


1 do not ſay that the author of the miſcellaneous reflections intended any ſuch —_ 


ſequence, or that it was his real deſign to prefer a ſociety of athieſts, as a more pru- 


dent inſtitution with reſpe& to the main ends of civil government, to a ſociety of men 
profeſſing religion; I only obſerve on ſuppoſition of what he advances, that if reli- 
gion ſerve only to make men in general inſincere, cowardly, and contentious, the con- 
ſequence I charge upon him is clear and -unavoidable, and ought therefore to be ob- 
viated and expos'd, to prevent miſtakes in others, whether he directly intended it 
or eee £5 5 Rae ein $1009 Ii Sm 1 % Wore ret # 

Bur to ſhew that his poſition is not only chargeable with abſurd conſequences, but 
directly falſe in it ſelf, I ſhall now proceed to confider in a diſtin manner the ſeveral 
parts whereof it is form'd. | CC $ eve opongb ang! Hi hart, 

1. Ir is falſe in the firſt place, that the religious perſuaſions of men tend to ren- 
der them more infincere. Two of the moſt clear and obvious principles of religion 
are, that God indiſpenſibly requires ſincerity, and that he cannot be impos d upon by 
any outward ſhew or appearances of it. If men out of any temporal regards will diſ- 
ſemble their real ſentiments, if to ſerve a preſent turn they will outwardly conform to 
certain practices which they condemn in their hearts, and againſt which they at other 


. * 4 ? 


times openly exclaim, it is not becauſe their religious principles have a tendency to 


promote ſuch groſs prevarication, but becauſe they have not that due regard which 
they ought to have to the natural force and conſequences of them. If it had been 
ſaid that the want of religious principles does tend to make men hypocrites, or that 
miſtaken notions about religion may induce a belief in ſome perſons that certain ex- 


ternal acts of it, without purity of heart or intention, will not endanger their ;ſalya- 


tion, this might have been in ſome meaſure accounted. for; but it is altogether: un- 
accountable to ſay that religion, one of the ſtrongeſt ideas whereof; imports. and requires 
ſincerity,” ſhould yet ſerve only or chiefly to promote hy pocriſy; this is to make a judg- 
ment againſt all the rules of philoſophizing, concerniag the nature ↄf things, not from 
their proper tendency or effects, but from an accidental and direct abuſe of them. 
2. Nz1THER does religion tend to make men cowards, or to, impair their natural 
courage. It will be neceſſary before I make good this propoſition to conſider what 
the ideas of cowardice or courage do properly import: Theſe being equivocal terms, 
and not always underſtood by thoſe among whom they are moſtiy the fubjedt of con- 
verſation, for the moſt popular expreſſionꝭ ars ſometimes the moſt confus d in dg to 
| | ; Oo 0301307% 15:50 NOW. 
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know what they diſtinctly mean we mult ſtate the true ſignification of them, 
it from the falſe.  _ LOW Les V 
I x by cowardice be meant a fear of doing thoſe things which in ſtrict juſtice or 
honour, or againft any antecedent obligation, ought not to be done; the ſignification 
of it is in this caſe, whatever popular notions to the contrary have obtain'd in the 
world, not ſo much miſapply d, as render'd wholly abſurd. If on the other hand by 
courage men underſtand, as they ſometimes do, an inſenſibility of danger, or a bru- 
tal temerity in expoſing themſelves to it, without conſidering whether the motives upon 
which they expoſe themſelves be reaſonable, juſt, or honourable, with how much re- 
ſolution and intrepidity ſoever ſuch men behave, it is not courage but mechaniſm, a higher 
fermentation of the blood, that puts them upon ſuch atchievements, to which yet, in 
vulgar opinion, the ideas of honour and ns are ſometimes annex'd. The ideas 
ep 


of honour and bravery ought to be always inſeparable from thoſe of true greatneſs 
and probity of mind. A commander who advances at the head of his troops, in the 
open face, and expos'd to the open fire of his enemy, if he yet be only acted by the 
ſervile motives of avarice and ambition, if his principal deſign. be to recommend him- 
ſelf to the favour of the prince, or to reap the ſpoils of a victory, it will be very reaſona- 
ble to conclude, that the courage of ſuch a perſon is not ſo in a proper, but only in a popu- 
lar and abuſive ſenſe of the word. Op | 1 
WHATEVER reputation therefore may be acquir'd by any ſuch action, the principle 
from which it flows is wholly inconſiſtent with the character of a truly great and brave 
man. He equally deſerves that character whoſe courage, as we ſignificantly enough 
expreſs it, is purely mechanical, who is fearleſs of death, either thro? natural conſti- 
tution, or habit of being frequently expos'd to danger, or perhaps from a diſpair of eſcap- 
ing 3 and when the natural deſire of life vuts him upon doing, and hazarding, every thing 
which may poſſibly tend to preſerve {day 6 his is a courage which the greateſt cow- 
ards are therefore obſerv'd to exert in extremities, and which irrational creatures them- 
ſelves, when they are cloſely purſued, and there is no other way for it, will recur to as 
their laſt refuge. RP ts Hs VV 
Rx11Gc1oN only can inſpire us with the true principles of courage in every reſpect, 
and will do ſo whenever we act in conformity to the dictates of it. He has certain- 
ly much leſs to fear from any danger, or the neareſt approaches of death, who 
is conſcious, if he cannot eſcape it, yet that he ſhall die in a juſt and honourable 
cauſe ; who if he be in other reſpects a man of probity, will conſider death not ſo much 
as 2 privation or end of life, but as an entrance upon a ſtate of true and endleſs hap- 
pineſs. So again with reſpect to thoſe ſervile and purely mechanical motives of courage, 
which are inconſiſtent with it in a true ſence, a man who acts upon a religious per- 
ſuaſion that God is the judge of his actions that he will approve er condemn, puniſh 
or reward him accordingly ;- this man without having recourſe to ſuch motives or any 
occaſion for them, muft be ſuppos'd, in all reſpe&s better qualify'd to diſcharge his 
duty with fidelity and honour, 5 | FT 5 
I do not ſay but a natural firmneſs and generoſity of mind will ſometimes carry 
very vicious perſons a great way in all the appearances both of courage and probity 
of mind, and that there are perſons who without any regard to the prineiples of re- 
ligion, will ſuffer much, rather than be fouhd falſe to their friends, or their engage- 
ments. But till, I ſay, that ſuch caſes are not very common, that the diſpoſitions 
of men who do not act upon religious principles are mutable, and that they have ma- 
ny opportunities of unfair practice towards their friends without any danger of being 
detected; that it is upon the whole matter, therefore, far more adviſeable to contract 
a friendſhip, or maintain any commerce with perſons of religious principles; tho' they 
do not always prove efficacious, than with thofe, how great or good ſoever their natu- 
ral diſpoſitions are, who have no ſenſe of religion, or do not perhaps ſo much as 
poem to conduct themſelves by the rules of it: Which being always the ſame, there | 
s at leaſt a much greater probability than can be grounded on any principle depending [ 
on the mutable tempers of men, that they ſhould produce the ſame effect. _ { 
T o theſe arguments from the reaſon of the thing, why a religious perſuaſion is apt 1 
to inſpire men with the trueſt and ſtrongeſt ſentiments of courage, we add one from ; 
experience: We are able to produce a catalogue of as great heroes, and of as brave ex- 
ploits done by them, as are mention'd in hiſtory, who not only made profeſſion of 
religion, but whoſe piety was equal to their fortitude. At this day there are no bet- 
ter ſoldiers in the world than thoſe train'd up to the art of war in chriſtian countries; 
great numbers of which we grant are far, to appearance, from being in a ſtate of ſancti- 
N l 2 have the principles of chriſtianity 1 no power over them? This 
; Vol. 6 15 
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js What our author contends for, becauſe chriſtians in an unſanctify d ſtate do not act upon 
principle. We ſay on the other hand, tho their religious perſuaſions do not operate ſo 
cffectually at all times and on all occaſions, as might be expected, yet they are at leaſt 
attended with ſome wholeſome and good effects in certain inſtances; and we think it 3 
good reaſon to ſupport what we ſay, that the effects of valour are confeſſedly no where 
ſo viſible as among chriſtians. As all other cauſes therefore proper to render men brave 
and reſolute are to be found among heathens, ſuppoſing no inequality in the climate, and 
as every general effect muſt have a general cauſe to produce it, it is reaſonable to attribute 
the ſuperior courage of chriſtians to the ſuperior force of their religious perſuaſions, which 
yet we do not pretend they follow univerſally, or after an irreſiſtible manner. 

To this it is anſwer'd, that the very ſpirit and tendency of the chriſtian religion contri- 
butes to intimidate men, and render them incapable of great and military atchievements q 
that the courage requir'd by the goſpel is wholly paſſive, not that which diſpoſes men to 
bloodſhed and violence, but to deſpiſe poverty and ſhame, to bear with injuries and af- 
fronts, co ſubmit to the rage of perſecuting tyrants without oppoſition or remonſtrance : 
In theſe things we are told true chriſtian courage does conſift ; which tho they do not 
diſcover a mean or abject ſpirit, yet by no means prove that the goſpel inſpires true cou- 
rage, in the common ſenſe of the word. | 88 

THis is all ſpoken in the declamatory way; for which our author, when he thought 
fit to employ it, had ſo fine a talent: But ir is nothing to his argument. When we ſay that 
chriſtianity inſpires men with true courage, we mean a courage that is rational, and under 
due regulation: Not courage, as he underſtands it, in an “ abuſive ſenſe, and according 
to which it would be in many reſpects a diſgrace to a chriſtian.” But nothing can be more 
vain than the air of triumph he afrerwards gives himſelf, when he challenges the moſt expert 
men in the military art to make good ſoldiers on chriſtian maxims: As if, contrary to the 
ſentiments of all philoſophers in the world, there were not a due concatenation berween 
the moral virtues; but he, in whom one of them is on a proper occaſion eminently con- 
ſpicuous, muſt fail proportionably in the offices requir'd by another. It is ſo far from 
being true, that meekneſs, humility, patience under injuries and provocations, when they 
become our duty, are qualities incompatible with the profeſſion of military men, that the 
very ſame principle upon which we exert them in one caſe, will contribute to make us 
more active, more faithful and reſolute in another. Here again a principle is advancd 
which renders it very expedient for the civil magiſtrate, conſider'd ſimply in that capacity, 
to endeavour an extirpation of the chriſtian religion, eſpecially in a nation where it is ne- 
ceſſary to the common peace and ſafety that a martial ſpirit and diſcipline ſhould be con- 
tinually preſerv'd. | 

ANOTHER effect which he charges upon the religious perſuaſions of men, not very con- 0 
ſiſtent with the former, is a ſpirit of + envy, of cruelty, and contention. We are par- 7 

ticularly cold + that a religious perſuaſion, excepting in thoſe who are under the conduct 5 
of the Holy Spirit, often ſerves to raiſe our indignation againſt thoſe whoſe opinions 5 
differ from our own ; and eſpecially to inflame our zeal for the exteriors of religion. It is 
acknowledg'd that he principally charges theſe effects on the idolatrous Pegans; but the 
reaſons upon which he founds his charge indifferently extend to all perſons in a Rate of 
natural religion, and even © to the greateſt number of chriſtians themſelves. Still we 
ſay, tho the ſpeculative opinions of chriſtians are not always efficacious, yet they are 
proper and true ſprings of action to them; that we are to judge concerning the tendency 
of things not from accidental effects, but their moſt natural and genuine operations; that 
if ſome perſons diſcover a furious and heady zeal againſt thoſe who diſſent from them, on 
account of certain religious perſuaſions, or perhaps of meer external rites of worſhip, this 
is not to be aſcrib'd to the natural genius of chriſtianity, but either to 4 natural perverineſs 
of mind, or an erroneous conſcience in ſuch perſons : The latter of which cauſes this au- 
thor will not deny very good men may be under the direction of. And where the ſame 


7 


effect may be attributed to different cauſes; it is more human, more charitable and juſt, 
to prefer that cauſe which is leſs criminal, or leſs injurious to the party concern d. When 
our Saviour declar'd to his diſciples, he came not to ſend peace on eaxth but rather Ahe, 
his deſign was not to inſinuate that it was either the end of his coming, or — = let his 
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* By a man of courage the world underſtands one extremely nice in the point o who cat 
bear the leaſt affront, who revenges, ſwift as lightning and at the hazard t di His ot pour, a none: 
loves the ſmell of gunpowder, who goes on the molt deſperate attacks to embrue his hands in the blood vf 
his enemies; who has a principle of ambition, and would be at the top of the world. He rufers wery july, & 
man muſt be out of his wits to ſay the counſels or precepts of 74/us Chrift beſtow this ſpirit. 5. 141. 97 
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doctrine, to kindle the fire of contention among his diſciples, or others who might differ 


in their religious perſuaſions, but that however the nature or precepts of his religion were 
adapted to promote univerſal love and benevolence, yet his coming into the world, either 
through the perverſneſs or miſtakes of men, would accidentally produce thoſe diviſions 
which it was deſign'd, and admirably contriv'd to prevent. = 


WHar has been ſaid may be ſufficient to diſcover the falſe principles in theſe miſcella- 


neous reflections; but becauſe this is a ſubject of nicety I ſhall farther endeavout to prove 
that they cannot be true but upon one or more of theſe conceſſions, none of which ought 
to be made. Firſt, That men have not a ſufficient light to direct them in the knowledge of 
the duties incumbent on them; or, Secondly, That ſuppoſing they have ſuch a light, yet 
thoſe duties are ſtill really impracticable to them; or, Thiraly, In caſe they are found 
really practicable, yet men have not ſufficient inducements to practiſe them. 


7 *. 


1. Ir it be faid that men have not a ſufficient light to direct them in the knowled ge of 


their duty, this very principle deſtroys all obligation to the practice, of it; no one can be 
oblig'd to an unknown duty any more than he can be ſuppos'd capable of deſiring an un- 
known object. I do not here deny but that there are certain human virtues to, which man 
in his mere natural ſtate is not always able to diſcover his obligations after a diſlinct manner. 
But that there are fome duties concerning which he has not only a very clear idea, but an 
in ward conſciouſneſs of his duty to practiſe, is what we are farther under a neceſſity of aſſer- 
ting; except we will ſay that he is ſubject to no law, that all his actions are perfectly in- 
different, that God has left him entirely in the hand of his own counſel, and will require 
no account of his conduct. As knowledge is the principal of action, every man's reaſon muſt 
convince him God cannot require any one to do that which he does not know, upon ſome 


proper and good evidence, ought to be done. 


2. Ir it be ſaid, where man has a ſufficient knowledge of his duty, yet by reaſon of con- 
cupiſcence or the natural defects under which ne labours, it 15 not practicable to him, the 


anſwer is obvious. So far as he is really incapable of performing what he apprehends 
to be his duty, it is not really his duty, or matter of ſtrict obligation to him, and there- 
fore is not neceſſary to recommend him to the favour of God; who does not expect to 
reap where he has not fown, and cannot impoſe, as the means of our attaining his favour, 
impoſſible conditions of obedience upon us. Provided a man does, and that confeſſedly 
every man may do, all that is in his power towards rendring his obedience acceptable to 
God, he ſhall be judg'd according to the meaſure of the grace that is given him ; and, as 
the Apoſtle determines inthe caſe of a charitable intention, accepted according to what be bath, 
and not according to what he hath not,” This is a rule founded on ſuch clear and inconteſtable 
rules of equity, that he who condeſcends to appeal to us for the equality of his ways, who 
has declar'd, that he who is faithful in a little ſhall have a ſuitable reward; that where 
much is given much is requir'd, and interpretatively, where leſs is given leſs is requir'd, 
will proceed with us, and with all mankind according to the tenor of it. 5 
W do not find therefore that the heathens are condemn'd in ſcripture for want of a law, 
or for their being ignorant of it, except where their ignorance was voluntary or affected, 
but becauſe having the law they did not the things contain'd in the law, but held the truth 


in unrighteouſfneſs. 


2. Ir it be ſaid, tho men have ſufficient means both of knowing and practiſing their 
duty, yet the motives to practiſe it are too weak and ineffectual to determine them; it may 
be anſwer d, that a religious perſuaſion concerning the exiſtence and providence of God, 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments to men, are principles, when attended to, 
more powerful in order to perſwade men to obedience, than any human conſiderations 
can be to vitiate or pollute their good actions. If men will 801 attend to them, that is 
another caſe, but the bufineſs of this author is to prove, if he would prove any thing, thac 
they cannot be induc'd by the mere light of natural reaſon to attend to them; but why 
not, ſeeing reaſon directs us in all other caſes to prefer a greater, tho” future intereſt, even 
ſometimes tho the proſpect of it be doubtful, to a preſent and certain advantage of far leſs 
conſequence? Why ſhauld a man's reaſon have the leaſt power to 1 where it 
unqueſtionably ought to have the greateſt ::: IO 
Nou the author himſelf, I am conſidering, takes it for granted that a man may believe 
a God, a heaven, and a hell ; and as to moral principles he ſpeaks of the general notices 
of right and wrong, of the light of conſcience repraſenting tu us in general the beauty of 
* virtue, which obliges us to acknowledge there is nothing more deſirgable or praiſe- 
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worthy than innocence. In the ſollowing ſection he obſerves, that in things relating to 
morality men ſeldom fall into groſs miſtakes, and that their natural ideas of equity are not 
eaſily effacd. Now where men have not only ſo bright notions of their duty, but ſuch 
powerful motives to perform it, what ſhould hinder them, ina human way of reaſoning, 
from performing it, and from being virtuous upon principle? | | 

I know it is argued on the other hand, that if man were virtuous upon principle, his 
principle, being always the ſame, would always operate with the ſame force : This might 
perhaps be true could man always ſee things in the ſame light, or had he none of thoſe 
principles beforemention'd, which either divert him from attending to it, or obſtruct the 
natural influence of it. But theſe different circumſtances wherein he ſtands, in relation to 
his duty, cauſe him to act very differently, notwithſtanding his religious perſuaſion con- 
tinues ſtill the ſame. | | | | SET . 
Ver how does it follow, that becauſe either out of inadvertency or error man does not 


always act conformably to his rule, that therefore with all his boaſted reaſon he never acts by the 


principles of his belief. This is ſo bold and general an aſſertion, that it ought to have been 
ſupported with much ſtronger reaſons than this author has been able to produce ; beſides, 
it is contrary to acknowledg'd fact. The ſaints themſelves, who are preſum'd to ſerve 
God, and act upon principle, have yet their errors, in conſequence of which they do 
certain actions Which are not in their own nature virtuous ; they alſo fall through inad- 


vertency or ſurprize into ſin : Shall we therefore argue that they never act upon principle? 


It ſeems more unjuſt to conclude, that man in his natural ſtate, becauſe he ſometimes acts 
upon miſtaken notions of falſe motives, does * never act by the principle of bis belief. 


A cenſure upon the deceitfulneſs of human virtues, written by Mr. E fete: 


HE arguments whereby I have endeavour'd to confute thoſe falſe notions which are 


adyanc'd in the miſcellaneous reflections, will indifferently hold groom againſt ano- 
0 


1 human virtues: 
The great deſign whereof is to ſhew, by a particular induction of proofs, under the ſe- 


ther author, who has publiſh'd a treatiſe concerning the deceitfulneſs 


veral heads of morality, that what we call human vertue is only virtue in diſguiſe and 
outward appearance ; that men, the more virtuous they appear; are ſo much more expert 
in the arts of hipocryſy and diflimulation ; that naturally every man is a villain, incapa- 
ble of doing or deſigning any good action, ſince he is wholly govern'd by the corrupt 


maxims which intereſt, pleaſure, ambition, or other human conſiderations are apt to in- 


ſpire : So that this Gentleman ſeems to have carry'd his charge higher againft human na- 
ture in its preſent ſtate, than the author of the miſcellaneous reflections himſelf ; who ac- 
knowledges that man has a light, and certain good principles to direct him, tho' he does not 
act conformably to them. It appears to be the argument which diffuſes itſelf throughout the 
whole book of this latter writer, that both men and women are corrupt in their very prin- 
ciples, and that only an external regard to decency, and other temporal reſtraints, deter 
them from committing the moſt enormous crime. | Ni 


" Tars is a notion which gives ſo ſhocking an idea of human nature, that it is difficult 


to preſerve that temper in confuting it which is due to an author of ſo much polite erudi- 


tion; but I ſhall examine his ill principles with all the regard I can to his character. 


This I ſhall do, Firf, By conſidering the main argument upon which he grounds ſo un 


juft a charge, and, Secondly, By ſhewing how ill it is founded from certain conceſſions 
made by himſelt. eee Y X 30 3 

1. Tux argument upon which he principally grounds his charge is, that man in his 
natural ſtate never acts from a motive of love to God, but only. intends himſelf as the 
end of all his actions; fo that he is neceſſarily corrupt even in principle, and continu- 
ally diſpos'd to commit any crime which ſelf- love, preſent convenience, or the proſpect 
of avoiding preſent evil, prompts him to the commiſſion of. The author does not ſo 
much as attempt to prove this from any natural reaſon; had this notion been capable of 
ſuch a proof, there could be no ſuch thing properly ſpeaking as morality, except in a 


chriſtian country : But he endeavours to make good his aſſertion from conjectures ground. 
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ed on hiſtory and experience. I do not deny that he has been happy enough in the choice 
of his facts, in his manner of applying them, and in accounting for the motives upofl 
which many of them were done; I mean as a writer, who was to ſhew his reading and 
parts, and to ſay as ſpecious things upon his ſubject as it could well admit; but not as 
a philoſopher, who in ſearch after truth does not ſatisfy himſelf with uncertain inferences 
from facts, which after all may themſelves admit of different conſtructions. 


1 1 7 f 
* 
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_..SHovED we grant that many of the heathens, celebrated for their morals, or for ex- 
emplyfying in an eminent manner ſome particular branch of morality, did not a& out 
of a ſenſe of love or obedience to God; yet it will be impoſſible to ſhew that others of 
them neither had, nor could have, any regard to theſe principles, except they were ſuch, | 
which will not be pretended, as man could have no ſufficient notification of by conſulting 1 
natural reaſon. . For where lies the difficulty of RY them? If God be the author 
of our being, the ſupreme object of our obedience, the ſupreme good in whom we live, 
move, and have our being, what can be more reaſonable than that all our actions ſhould 
be done out of a ſenſe of duty, or a motive of love towards him? | . 
TER is an excellent * paſſage in a modern author to this purpoſe which 1 ſhall 
here take the liberty to cite at large in his own words. They who ſay that all thoſe 
* actions of the heathens, which are for the matter good, yet are formally fins, becauſe 
they are not done out of love to God as the principle, and to God's glory as the end, 
e muſt either ſay that heathens cannot by the light of nature know they are to do them 
* from ſuch principles and to ſuch ends, and. then they cannot be oblig d ſo to do them; 
* or elſe that tho' they know they ought to do them from that principle, and to this end, 
« yet they want power ſo to do them: And then they muſt affirm that they lie under an ab- 
xc Lölute neceſſity of doing all their actions with theſe two eſſential defects, and ſo are un- 


© der an abſolute neceſſity of ſinning; againſt the judgment of all antiquity, St. Au- 
cc tin not accepted, Diz, that no man is ww be z=dg A or Sondemwd as a ſinner for 


& that which he lies under a fatal neceſſity to do, or to omit. One would be tempted 
ce to conceive, that they who ſo confidently aver theſe things had never read thoſe fay- 85 
ce ings of the heathens, who place their confidence in this, that it ſhall be wel with 
a & f hem both in life and death becauſe they truly love God, and do endea wour to be as like him 
2 ce 4 they can, and that this is the beſt way of. doing honour to him (a).“ Declaring as fully 
* againſt doing thoſe things out of vain-glory, (b) © and chiefly to obtain applauſe from men, 
© as chriſtians do, and ſaying they are to do them out of reſpe& to conſcience ; and | 
even to loſe their reputation to preſerve it, and that to live according to (c) nature, (d) and 
70 obey or follow the direction and example of God u the ſame thing; that in every thing 
ce great or little we are to bave reſpect to God, and glorify bim for ever and ever, and can dy 
ce nthing well towards man unleſs we do it in reſpect to divine things ; that God is to be re- 
ver d above all things (e); to be own'd, thought upon, and reſpected in all things ; to be | 
ce i vol d that we may: obtain them, and to be celebrated for them, | | 
" So that it appears not only from the nature of the thing, that men upon a prin- 
ciple of human reaſon might think it their duty in all their actions to perform them 
with an intention of ſerving God, in obedience to him, and to the end he might 
be honour'd ; but that in fact they really believ'd and aſſerted this principle; why then 
has this Gentleman of the academy at Pars advanc'd a notion at once ſo contrary to fact, 
and ſo reproachful and injurious to human nature in general? — «© 
I know it has been diſputed among divines, whether it be ſufficiently evident from 
natural reaſon that we ought actually to intend the honour or ſervice of God in every 
thing we do, or. whether an habitual intention to this end be not ſufficient ; but it 
has ſcarce admitted of diſpute: whether an intention in one of theſe reſpects is not 
reaſonable in the nature of the thing, or rather of neceſſary obligation. I- find in- 
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deed a paſſage in Epiſcopius relating to this article which I cannot eafly account for: 
He thinks it ſufficient to acquit a man in the diſcharge of his ace provided fie Ud 
thoſe things which are agreeable to reaſon, becauſe they are agreeable to redſon; ia 
that he have no intention contrary to that principle which requites wat we ſh6f1d ery 
God out of love and obedience to him: He afligns two reaſons for his Upinien, ether of 
which I take to be well grounded. — FAY 3203S 019% . 

1. TNA r it is ſcarce (a) poſſible for men to have ſuck an intention: He meant àn in- 
tention, whether actual, or as he diſtinguifheth it, Virtuuullll 050 7h nintgens 
2. Tar to denominate any contrary action ſinful; it is not fleceſſaty that it be dohe 
with an intention of tranſgreſſing the (5) law, or offending God; ſt fs Niffictefit to 
that end that the law. is tranſgreſs'd, whether we had finy ſuch imertiof or wot. Fron 
whence he concludes, that thoſe Gentiles, however few in number, who endeavours 
to follow the light of nature, provided they had no cofitrary inteition in theit actions 
of not referring them to the ſervice and honour of God, tho* they did not Yo Whit 
had been upon the whole matter beſt and mot perfect, yet could not therefore be ſaid to 
-- fin, but rather, in ſome meaſure proportion'd to their ſtate and eapkcities; to hive per- 
form'd an acceptable obedience to God. 8 1 
NBrIT UBER of theſe reaſons, as I obſerv'd, appear to be well founded. * 
1. Ir is not only very poſſible, but very practicable, and even natural, to have 
at leaſt a virtual intention of acting from a motive of love to God. I here take it for 
granted, that God is the ſupreme, the moſt excellent and defirable object of our love; that 
natural reaſon is 1 ſufficient to diſcover him to us in that light ; and that every 
motion therefore of our ſouls, and every action of our lives ought to terminate in him. 
Now love is a Paſſion which always riſes and acts in proportion to the atniable c ualities, or 
what we conceive to be fo, of the object towards which it carries us: A paſſion of 
all others the moſt ae and dee. Bur when we conſider the natural force of 
it, as acting in relation to the moſt perfect and amiable of beings, it is ſo far from being 
impoſſible, that all our actions ſhould be virtually refert'd to him, that it is difficult to con- ; 
ceive how we ſhould at any time be capable of referring them to any other end. BE. g 
2. NE IT REA is his ſecond argument more concluſive, becauſe the caſe is not pa- : 


A 


rallel between the conditions requir'd to render an action virtuous, and to render it 

ſinſul. To denominate a good action it is requiſite that it ſhould be abſolutely ſo, and 
in every circumftrance of it; but to denominate an action evil, it is ſufficient that it de 
defective or againſt the rule of it in any refpect. | 
NzirnzEx is there any occaſion for what he adds in favour to the heathens : As 


the love of God is confeſſedly a duty of natural religion, as it appears falficiently from 43 
natural reaſon that we may habitually at leaſt be influenc'd by this principle in all our : 
actions, it is much more pious and Charitable to ſay that good and wiſe perſons amon 4 
the heathens did intend to act from a motive of love to God, than that they did not. ö 


It will be impoſſible to prove they did not do what was in the nature of the thing rea- 
ſonable to be done, and what they were capable of doing; except we ſhould ſay God 
may impoſe reafonable and at the fame time impoſſible conditions of obedience upon 
men. | „ 5 . 
Secondiy, Tus notions advanc'd by this author are no leſs repugnant to reaſon than to 
certain conceſſions made by himſelf. 1 R « 
H x blames the philoſophers for not obſerving (c) that man àᷣ oblig d to do homage to 
the ſovereign being, to live to him, and to refer all bis actions to his honour and glory ; that 
man i capable of knowing Go:! ; that God i the end wherein bis love and deſires onght to terminate: 
that love is the ſacrifice of the heart, the reaſonable ſervice which God expetts from ms. 1 
HERE are two things ſuppos d, Fit, That men do not ſin out of ignorance, or 
want of ſufficient light, which is readily granted; Secondly, That Go! has requi: 28 
a duty from man, what according to the whole tenor of this book is really impracticable, 
than which nothing can be more falſe or irreconcileable to the cleareft ideas we nave of 
the divine goodneſs, wiſdom, and holineſs. WAS > Df 2 


£ — . 


Hr obſerves afterwards, that the light of reaſon is ſtill ſtrong enough to diſcover 
our duty to us; that in every age and part of the world men were conſcious they ought 
to honour their parents, to do juſtice, to love mercy,' to defend their country at the 
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| f (a) Quia intent ionem illam ſemper habere vis poſibile oft. 
(b) Quia, ad peccati contrarii conflitutionem, non requiritar intentio tranſeredien 
* 8 intentio Deum offendendi, ſed ipſa tranſgreſſi ſuſſieit. 
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hazard of their lives. If the light of nature were ſo ſtrong, and yet without any ſen- 
ſible or proper effect, the former argument in regard to the divine attributes will ſtill 
recur A { enfores the ſame concluſſoen. tin ee 

H x ſeems indeed apprehenſive of the offence which his book would give, and there- 
fore the better to prepare the poiſon diffus d through every part of it, pretends not 
to meddle with what is controverted in relation to the heathens, among divines, con- 
eerning the goodpeſs or rectitude of their intention in certain of their actions: And 

ſo has the caution bo prone, that he would only be underſtood as aſſerting that men 
do not commonly 48; except froth a motive of felt. ſo ve. 

H av he always obſerv'd this reſtriction, his book would have given leſs occaſion 
of offence ; but the general terms wherein he all along ſpeaks concerning the vicious 
motives of human actions, excluſive of the good, his taking ſo great care to reſolve 
ſuch duties, relating to both ſexes, as carry the cleareſt evidence and obligation in 
them, into ſo many particular and diſtin motives, without exception render this pre- 
caution of much leſs ſervice to him, or uſe to his readers © 

Bur he has indeed a conceflion in the body of is book which if he had duly 
improv'd the conſequences. of, he would have inferr'd, that human virtue is not only 
real in ſome men, but to a certain degree in all men. He there ſays, that «s goodneſs 
gives ms the moſt clear and exalted notions of God, ſo God can have ne ſelßſh end in doing any 
good, but only a ſign 7 enriching bis creatures, How ſhall we reconcile with this idea 
of the divine goodneſs the vicious frame and conſtitution of man, which renders him 
incapable wholly, or even as to the greateſt part, of doing any thing morally good ? 
Can that be ſaid to enrich a man which leaves him poor, naked, and moſt diftreſs'd, 
even where his principal intereft and advantage lye ? 
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Bor it is not my buſineſs to examine the ſeveral paſſages of this book, whether 
in direct purſuance of the author's deſign, or occaſionally repugnant to it; the prin- 
ciples I have laid down before are ſufficient to obviate any ill conſequences which 
may be drawn from it in prejudice to morality and human nature. 


8 8 T. II. 
A cenſure upon the moral reflections. 


Shall be very ſhort in what I have to ſay in relation to the celebrated author of 
1 the moral reflections, who purſues the ſame deſign in a different method with the 
two former. They pretend ſometimes to confirm the notions they advance not only 
by example, but in a way of argumentation, The moral reflections are written in 4 
poſitive and peremptory way, as ſo many ſtanding and inconteſted maxims, in the firſt 
of which | the general deſign of them is very well expreſs'd. There is the leſs dan- 
ger to be apprehended from this author notwithſtanding his many poynant and faty- 
rical invectives againft human nature, ſince his reflections ſeem principally calculated 
| for a higher ſphere of life. The author being a perſon of the firſt diſtinction himſelf, 
and whoſe rank gave him an acceſs to court ; he ſeems to have had continually in 
his eye the maxims whereby they who. are reſolvd to recommend themſelves to fa- 
vour, or puſh their fortune at any rate, are obſerv'd to be govern'd :. And in this 
view it might indeed be really difficult on. many occaſions to diſtinguiſh appearances 
from truth, counterfeit from real virtues.. It. cannot however be difſembled, that ma- 
ny of his reflections affect mankind in general, and that ſome of them are particu- 
larly calculated for perſons in common and low life. 


1 - E 
. 


Burt there is no neceflity of applying what has been already ſaid towards over- | 
throwing the common and unjuſt principle, which actuates his whole performance; | 
eſpecially of repeating what bas been urg d againft the deceitfulneſs of buman virtues, 

Which may ſerve, if it were not intended ſo, as a comment upon the reflections. 


I had not mention'd any of theſe authors but on account of their being in ſo many | 
hands, and of the ſpecious errors advanc'd in them, contrary to the principle aſſerted 
in the laſt chapter, ànd to the common intereſts of morality. mn eee | 
— — —ä— — 


| *'Chap. 17. p. Is N | ny | | 

J. What . take for virtues is nothing elſe but the concurrence of ſeveral actions and ſeveral intereſls 
wh ch either fortune or our own induſtry contrives to diſpoſe to advantage; and it is not always from 2 
principle of valour that men are valiant; or from a principle of chaſtity that women are chaſte : On ana- 
ther Occaſion he aſſerts; that the world is made of nothing but appearances, Ref:. 256. 
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Whether morality is capable. of being demonſtrated ?_ D 10 i 


IN order to a reſolution of this inquiry, it is neceſſary we ſhould examine what 
we are to underſtand by demonſtration, and wherein it properly conſiſts. 25 
Now that is properly demonſtration which diſcovers to the mind, tho' not immedi- 
ately, the agreement or diſagreement of its ideas in a diftin& and evident manner: ; I 
ſay, not immediately, to diſtinguiſh' what we call demonſtration from that degree, 
the higheſt degree of evidence, which is called intuition : for here the mind perceives 
at once the truths which it contemplates, in a full and direct view, without the trou- 
ble of examining or laying things together, and enquiring what relation they bear to 
other things. Thus the mind directly perceives that two and two are ſeparately an 
equal number, and when put together make an equal number; that the whole is big- 
ger than a part, and that a ftone is not a tree: There needs nothing to aſcertain 
the truth of the mind's perception in any of theſe reſpects, but to know the ſeveral 
4 terms free from all ambiguity, whereby the different objects of it are ex- 
reſs'd. | 1 
5 Bur as the mind. cannot always dire&ly in one view ſee the agreement or diſa- 
greement 'between the objects which it contemplates, as all terms are not equally 
clear, or of determinate ſignification, we are frequently forc'd to make uſe of inter- 
mediate ideas in order to diſcover with more exactneſs the relations of equality or ine- 
quality between them: And when by applying ſuch intermediate ideas thoſe rela- 
tions are clearly diſcover'd, the mind can no more doubt concerning the truth of its 
diſcovery, than of what it ſees by direct and immediate intuition: For inſtance, I can 
as certainly judge, by applying a rule to two tables at a diſtance, whether they be of an 
equal or unequal length, as by placing and comparing them together. 
TnouGRH we do not deny then tliat intuitive knowledge has in certain reſpects 
the advantage of what in contradiftinction to it we call demonſtration ; as ſuch know- 
ledge is acquir'd with greater facility, without previous doubt or heſitation ; and be- 
cauſe the memory cannot always ſo diſtinctly recolle& thoſe concluſions which are 
drawn from a complication of ideas, as thoſe which are form'd directly from more ſimple 
ideas; Yet in point of certainty, demonſtration has for the time, the ſame power to 
oblige and aſſure the aſſent as intuitive knowledge it ſelf, _ e 64 7 
Tu E queſtion is, tho' the agreement or diſagreement of certain other objects be ſo 
clearly perceptible that we can ſeverally diſcover them mediately or immediately, in 
the former reſpect by intuition, in the latter by demonſtrative proofs, yet whether 
the nature of our moral ideas do really admit of the ſame evidence, when compar'd 
one with another, in either reſpet? _ 5 E 55 
TakRE ſeems to be the greater difficulty in coming to a reſolution upon this 
point, becauſe our moral ideas being of a more abſtra& nature, and having no ſen- 
ſible or determinate object as a ſtandard to aſcertain: the truth of them, we are much 
more liable to miſtake in our. way of reaſoning upon them. Every man clearly per- 
ceives, as ſoon as the terms are propos d, what is meant by white or black, by 2 
ſtone or a tree; theſe are objects which his ſenſes have render'd familiar to him, and 
which all men readily agree in the common idea of: But juſtice, temperance, and 
humility, being not only of a more abſtra& nature, but, as is pretended, of more e- 
quivocal ſignification, as having nothing external to repreſent them, and really im- 
porting a complication of moral ideas, it is more difficult to form certain and incon- 
teſted concluſions from a conſideration of then. Dr Rn 
Wu grant it more difficult, yet this does not prove that it is therefore in the nature 
of the thing wholly impracticable; for where does the difficulty ariſe ? Only from the 
groſs and common apprehenſions of men; who for want of determinate ideas, or from 
their neglecting to ſort them in a. proper or diftin& order, muſt neceſſarily argue 
from them very confuſedly. But why may not perſons of greater capacity and attention, 
who have endeavour'd to form clear and determinate: ideas in what relates to the ſubject of 
morality,. and to think regularly; why may not ſuch men by comparing thofe ideas A 
LE gether 
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gether diſcover their agreement or diſagreement in as full a light, if not by direct intui- 


tion, which 1 doubt not is the caſe of the holy angels, and of the ſpirits of juſt men 


made perfect, yet by an evidence that properly amounts to demonſtration, and after 
AS inconteſtable a manner as any one diſcovers. the difference between white and black, 
or between a crooked. and a ſtraight line? „„ ˙ ]: 
I is not then from the nature of the thing that moral truths are leſs demonſtrable 
than mathematical, but becauſe our ideas in one caſe are generally more fixed and 


determinate than in the other; which defect on the part of morality” may yet be ſup- 
ply d in certain perſans Vn greater ſtrength and capacity of mind, and in all perſons 


more or leſs, by ine abcr ef attentſ nn. 
So that if We cannot expfeſs our moral-ideas by figures, or other external ſigns, yet we 


© » 
- 


are capable of defining them, 


exactly the things which they are deſign d to ſtand for. [ 


CY 


Nu for this ceaſon one wouldthink, that, our moral ideas being form'd by our ſelves 
the things repreſented by them ſhould be more diſtinctly aſcertain'd than the ſubject mat- 
ter of ſuch ideas, which depend on ſubſtances without us. For in ſubſtances, as Mr. 


Lock argues very juſtly, ſomething more is requir'd than the diſtinct ideas their names 


e ftand for; they muſt alſo be conformable to things as they exiſt. But as we are igno- 


rant, after we have made the moſt ſtrict diſquiſitions into the nature of ſubſtances, of their 
powers and modifications in ſeveral reſpects, our ideas of them muſt for this reaſon be 
much leſs perfect, if not in many caſes very confus e. ; 


 Warar this ingenious 1 author adds afterwards is very pertinent in order both to con- 
firm and illuſttate my preſent argument. The negligence and perverſneſs of m 1480 
© cannot be excus'd, if their diſcourſes in morality are not much more-clear than thoſe 
de in natural philoſophy, ſince they are about ideas in the mind which are none of them 
© falſe or diſproportionate ; they having no external beings for archetypes, which they 
ce are referr'd to, and muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for men to frame in their 
cc minds an idea which ſhall be the ſtandard to which they will give the name juſtice, with 

*© which pattern ſo made, all actions that agree ſhall paſs under that denomination; 
„ than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an idea that ſhall in all things be exactly like him, 
* who is as he is, let men make what idea they pleaſe of him: For the one, they need 
& hut know the combination of ideas that are put together within their own minds: for 
cc the other they muſt enquire into the whole nature and abſtruſe hidden conſtitution, - and 
« various qualities of a thing exiſting without them. P 3A NOALS 3%. 9 

Wo vl p men indeed always ftrialy define the terms when they think or ſpeak of moral 
ſubje&s, and uſe them conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, which they certainly may do if they 
pleaſe, their reaſoning would not only be more clear and diſtin upon moral, than upon 
phyſical qo but morality might even be as capable of ftri demonſtration as ma- 
thematicks. es E RE 5 | 5 

Þ ſhall here only repeat that man being a reaſonable agent, reaſon is the law or rule of 
his action: There is no truth in mathematicks more clear or inconteſtable than this. Now 
st is as eaſy for him when he examines his actions by his rule, to ſee, and he cannot ſee what 
is not, whether: they agree together, as to know when two lines are compar'd, whether 
they are of the ſame or of a different length: The agreement or diſagreement, the foun- 
dation of certainty in mathematicks, may in reſpe& to what he enquires after be as per- 
fectly and diſtinctly known as any relation of equality or inequality in that [| ſcience. 

Wur ſhould demonſtration then be confin'd only to numbers or figures? Why ſhould not 
the inward marks and ſignatures of things in our minds, and of our own making, pro- 
vided they always ſtand for the ſame things, afford us in reſpe& to moral truths at leaft e- 
qual grounds and degrees of evidence? Nay if we argue from the importance of morality 

to our greateſt intereſt, if we conſider how much more dangerous all miſtakes concerning 
the principles of it are, than any miftake, concerning the proportion which numbers or 
figures bear to one another, can be ; it will be found much more agreeable to the good- 
neſs of God, who gave us our intellectual faculties, to infer, that the truths which are of 
greateſt concernment to us, ſhould, if we make a due uſe of thoſe faculties, àdmit of the 
greateſt evidence, OO Es eee * ; | 
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Eſſay on human underſtanding. b. 3. c. 11. 6. 10: 14 8 17. 4: 89 : : 5 — =_ | 
| They who would ſee what is here aſſerted inſiſted upon more at large; and illuſtrated, may conſult 
Mx, Lock, b. 2. c. 28. 6+ 15. and b. 3.8.7. 5. 18. ; | | 2 41's 7 
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A le of defining them, and of fixing what ſignification we pleaſe to them: And it 
is our own fault or negligence if we do not cauſe, what is of our own making to ſignify 
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Of the Poſitive Commands of GO D. 
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Of the Poſitive Commands of GOD in general, 
aaand under the Fey Diſpenſation, 
Eh Cray. I. a 


' Of the nature and expediency of poſitive commands in general. 


M a, poſitive command I underſtand an expreſs declaration made 
| by competent authority, whether concerning things to be done 
or to be omitted. According to this definition a thing conſi- 
der'd in its own nature indifferent, may not only be the ſub- 
| je&t matter of poſitive command, but in a ſenſe, alſo any duty of 
moral. and antecedent obligation, when enforc'd upon us by a 
particular expreſs ſanction of authority, eſpecially of divine au- 
thority. . 
WI ar I intend in this chapter is to ſhew that it is highly rea- 
ſonable in the government of mankind to believe that God might 
think fit to interpoſe by a ſpecial authority in both theſe reſpects. Ly BT... 
Tus great diſpute will lye concerning the latter of them, wherewith I ſhall there- 
fore begin. And the queſtion here ariſing is whether, the law of nature being a plain 
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and ſufficient rule of our duty when we carefully attend to it, there was any farther 


| occaſion of ratify ing it by a new and expreſs declaration of the divine will? | f 

T Is queſtion may be conſider'd as affecting man either in his original or in his preſent 
In his preſent ſtate it will be granted, that the natural light of his mind is very much 
impair'd, that he is ignorant of many things, and wherehis knowledge of other things is 
more diſtin&, yet he very often draws falſe and dangerous concluſions from them; his ſenſes, 


imagination, and paſſions, by which concupiſcence ſo powerfully operates ſince the fall, 


are in a continual ſtate of hoſtility againſt reaſon, and are ſometimes ſo powerful that they 
even oblige it to pronounce ſentence in their favour before the matter to be determin'd 
can be duly or fairly diſcus'd : In a word, tho' men have in their preſent ſtate a general 


knowledge of their duty, which is ſufficiently viſible to them in the great lines of it, yet 


when they come to examine their duty in all the parts and relations of it, and with regard 
to the different circumſtances which they lye under, they find themſelves frequently at a 
loſs, and uncertain which way to take. S072 RESTS SC? 
Ix this ſtate of ignorance and error, and great imperfection at the beſt, it was highly 
agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God that he ſhould declare and enforce the laws 
of nature by a new and expreſs authority. oy N 65 5 
Bur having before aſſerted the expedience of a divine revelation, and particularly on 
10 25 account, there is no neceſſity why I ſhould here reſume or farther proſecute that 
ubject. ng | Or | | 
THERE ſeems to be more difficulty in determining upon the other branch of the que- 
ſtion; whether ſuppoſing man to have continued in a tate of innocence, there had been 
any occaſion for a new and expreſs revelation of the divine will to be made to him with re- 
ſpect to the duties of morality. Wo oh _ "= 


Tax reſolution of this enquiry depends upon the knowledge of what I think it is 


impoſſible for us to know with any certainty ; namely, What degrees of grace were com- 


municated to Adam in his original ſtate. That he had ſufficient light to direct him in 
the diſcharge of his duty in all the parts of it, and under all the circumſtances relating 
to it, I will ſuppoſe to be out of the queſtion ; as that it was alſo in his power to follow 
that light in theſe ſeveral reſpects: But as he did not invincibly follow it, as he was crea- 
ted, tho' innocent, yet not impeccable, it may be queſtion'd whether God might not 
{ill add farther motives towards preſerving him more effectually in a ſtate of innocence $ 
Motives that might be deſign'd by the divine wiſdom and goodneſs as expedient, tho? not of 
themſelves abſolutely neceſſary to that end. 0 $5 
Ir muft be acknowledg'd, tho' the law of nature did clearly preſcribe to man his duty 
In a ſtate of innocence, yet as man was not irreſiſtibly oblig'd to attend to it, God, to a- 
waken his attention the more, might enforce it by a poſitive and expreſs command: And 
ſuch enforcement had been ſtill a ſtronger motive to obedience, and would have aggravated 
his diſobedience with the charge of ſo much higher contempt. | - *:74 
 Bxs1Dx5 in a ſtate of innocence man would not without any poſitive declaration of 
God's will, be ſo well able to diſtinguiſh whether he acted out of pure compliance 
with reaſon, and in regard to that eaſe, freedom, and ſatisfaction of mind which would 
accompany his action; or whether out of pure love and obedience to God, who requires 
that all our actions ſhould ultimately terminate in him, and be referr'd either actually, or 
virtually at leaſt to his glory. 1 
Even in this degenerate ſtate we fometimes experience that delight and ſatisfaction 
in following the law of reaſon, that we are at a loſs to know whether we act by duty 
or inclination. But in a ſtate of innocence, where that law was at once more bright and 
forcible, where there were none of thoſe great impediments, which we now feel and com- 
plain of, to obſtruct either the light or influence of it, there appear'd ſtill greater reaſon 
why God in order to preſerve obedience to his laws, as ſuch, ſhould ſometimes interpoſe 
by a ſpecial legiſlative authority. | . | 
Bor what the preſent argument leads me more directly to conſider, is the expedi- 
ency of God's interpoſing by certain poſitive commands in the government. of mankind, 
under the common and ſtricter acceptation of them, as oppos'd to duties of natural and an- 
tecedent obligation. 
We find before natural corruption had render'd any poſitive command of God more ne- 
- ceſlary, a remarkable inſtance of one given to our firſt parents in paradiſe. It was the 
law whereby they were forbidden to eat of a certain fruit, the prohibition whereof did 
not appear to them to be founded in the natural reaſon of the thing ; proper reaſons 
may notwithſtanding be aflign'a why God impos'd ſuch a poſitive command, as a teft of 
their obedience upon them. | 
Vor. II. Q 2 Nl ONE 
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; Ox: of theſe reaſons may be deduc d from what has been already obſerv d, and which 
therefore I ſhall but barely mention. By enacting a law, which appear'd to have nothing 


but his ſole authority to recommend, and his expreſs ſanction to enforce it, God requir d 


obedience to it properly as legiſlator, as obedience was due to his ſole authority and ſanc- 
tion, without rendring, as he had done in all the laws of nature, any explicit reaſon for it. 
This ſetv'd to give our firſt parents a more awful ſenſe both of his abſolute power and do- 
mimon over them, and to remind them that in diſcharging all the natural duties of religion 
they ought to have a juſt and conſtant regard as to the reaſons upon which they were 
founded, ſo eſpecially to the 7 dts commanding them, whenever they fhould become 
matter of any poſitive or expreſs ſanctio n. 5 ; 
2. TfOVn the juſtice of God: requires in general, that men ſhould be puniſh'd or re- 
warded according to their evil or good actions, in conſequence of which principle man as 
2 moral agent without any poſitive law would have been at a proper time conſign'd over 
to the juſt judgment of God; yet the nature and different degrees of reward and puniſh- 
ment depending in great meaſure on the authority or wiſdom of the legiflator, he may 
make what conditions he pleaſes of awarding them, provided ſuch conditions are not in 
themſelves ſinful ; He may either enjoin things which we are under no antecedent obli- 
gation to, or what is more directly applicable to the preſent caſe, reſtrain our liberty as 
to the uſe of things, otherwiſe lawful and permitted. HR a oo oo a 
3. Tuts prohibition might ſerve to; remind our firſt parents of an excellent rule for the 
conduct of human life, even in the moſt perfect and excellent ſtate which it is capable of, 
ſuppoſing it not impeccable ; namely, that we ſhould regulate our conduct not only with 
regard to what is in general lawful, but what, all circumſtances conſider'd, appears moſt 
expedient. This rule will direct us never to make uſe of. our liberty, even tho we ſhould not 
thereby be expos'd to any great conflicts, for an occaſion of the fleſh ; but to deny our ſelves in 
many things of themſelves innocent, which yet in their natural conſequences might tend, 
1 do notſay to endanger, but even to deftroy our innocence. It is not eaſy to conceive, 
that man in his moſt perfect ſtate could have no occaſion for this rule, upon which the po- 
ſitire command of God I am conſidering gave him ſo proper an occaſion to reflect. | 
4. Ir it ſhould nevertheleſs be thought that in a ſtate of innocence this rule was of no 
great uſe or neceſſity, there is yet another probable reaſon why God might pride hos 
or more poſitive laws to man in ſuch a. ſtate ; nay the more regular and perfect we ſup- 
poſe the powers or faculties of man when firſt created, the ftronger may the reaſon be of 
the divine interpoſition after this manner, particularly if we again conſider man as the ſub- 
ject of reward. For when the motives to obedience are ſo ſtrong that they cannot eaſily be 
reſiſted, where theitemptation is ſo weak that it makes very little or no impreſſion, there, 
in a human and equitable way of reaſoning, the reward of obedience ought to be in pro- 
portion ſo much the leſss.1 5 5 
L r us now ſuppoſe Adam, when originally created, endow'd with ſo much light and 
grace, that he had a clear and entire view of his duty in all reſpects at once, 


and of all the conſequences which would follow from his actions; that his body, 


with all the appetites and motions of it, that his ſenſes, imagination, and paſſi- 
ons, were perfectly obſequious to the. motions of his will; in ſhort, that he obey'd the 
laws of nature and reaſon with the ſame facility, and with greater pleaſure than he gra- 
tiſy d any inclination towards ſenſible objects. In this cafe, and therefore this might very 
probably be the caſe, there ſeem'd to be no ſcope for propoſing rewards or puniſhments in 
conſequence of his good or evil actions; but only on condition of ſome poſitive command, 
which he was not under ſo overcoming and natural a delectation in yielding obedience to, 
as in obeying the law of nature and reaſon. 15 . 
Wuu Ar is here obſerv'd may ſerve at once to give us 2 rational account of God's proceed- 
ing with man, in his original ſtate according to the Moſaick account, in this method, and 
to put to filence the ignorance of fooliſh men who pretend to diſpute the truth of it. 
T xx reaſon of poſitive inſtitutions to men, after the fall, became ftill on many accounts 
more evident; I ſhall proceed to ſhew. on what particular accounts, as to the principal 
ends of them. . 8 
1. Max being fallen from a ſtate of grace, and having thereby forfeited for himſelf and 
his poſterity certain privileges which he had otherwiſe poſſeſs'd, and tranſmitted to them, 
God was pleaſed, in order to reſtore him, to promiſe a mediator. In conſequence of ſo 
gracious a promiſe, it was highly congruous in the reaſon of the thing, that the birth, life, 
death, reſurrection, and other great events of his mediatorial office, ſhould be typiſy'd by 
certain rites in ſome meaſure correſponding to them: So that the faith of thoſe who ſhould 
live before the time of his coming ſhould be continually kept up and ſtrengthened by 
ſuch viſible and continued repreſentations. This was the original of the Fewiſh ſacrifices, 


and ſeveral other poſitive inſtitutions relating to the Levitical law. 2. God 
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2. God having thought fit, as by right of his prerogative he might do, to ſele& a pecu- 
liar people ſeparate from the reſt of the world, to whom the, oracles reſpecting this me- 
. diator ſhould be committed, and who were to preſerve the knowledge of him, and of his 
laws, from the errors and corruptions which had ſpread. themſelves over the face of the 
whole earth, and who were alſo to enter into a ſolemn covenant with him; it became high- | 
ly expedient to theſe ends that he ſhould inſtitute a ſucceſſion of rulers, of prieſts and pro- | 1 
phets among them, who ſhould take care of the external polity of the Fewiſh church and | 
nation, and inſtruct that people in the knowledge of the religion revea}'d to them. This 
was the origine of many laws relating to the civil power, to the ſacerdotal and prophetical 
office; with other dependencies on them. hl Oo a oo ooo 
3. Ir we conſider the Fewiſb law, with relpet to the laſt diſtinction under the no- 
tion of a covenant, it became highly requifite on this account that a mark of diſtinction 
ſhould be ſet upon the Jewiſh people to ſignify their peculiar relation to God; and to be 
a ſtanding memorial to them of the mercies and privileges ſtipulated on his pare. This was 
the ground of circumciſion, and the ſeveral laws relating to the commerce which the Few: 
were prohibited, or permitted, under certain regulations, to maintain among the nations. 
4. Man after the fall being condemn'd, as one puniſhment of his tranſgreſſion, to a flate 
of labour, if it could then be call'd a puniſhment becauſe inflicted on him in mercy to pre- 
vent the greater evil of idleneſs ; and he having not for that reaſon ſo conſtant oppòrtuni- 
ties of devoting himſelf in a ſolemn manner to the ſervice of God, it was highly expedient 
that ſome ſpecial ſeaſons ſhould be appropriated by God, or ſome authority deriv'd from 
him to that end : This was the ground of inſtituting the ſabbath, and ſeveral other ſolemn 
days of worſhip in the Aaſaick law, and of God's approving and our Saviour's complying | 
with certain eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the ſame kind, without any ſpecial authoricy from | 
God, but what was included in the authority of the church, conſiderd as a ſociety founded f 
by him. If the church had no authority in the Cnc, if, for tnftance, ic were 4 girect uſut- | 
pation of the church to inſtitute the feaſt of dedication ; why did not our Saviour who | 
came to fulfil all righteouſneſs, inſtead of complying with ſuch notorious uſurpation, ra- 
ther remonſtrate againſt it as injurious to God, the ſole Legiſlator and governour in the | 
Fewiſh church? Was our Lord leſs zealous for the glory of God than any one who now | 
profeſſes himſelf his diſciple ? If we may judge from his zeal for God's glory on other oc- 
caſions, we cannot form ſuch a concluſion ; on occaſions, however juſt, yet certainly not | 
more important, than where the authority of his father, of himſelf as head of the Fewiſh 
church, was dire&ly invaded ; and where men aſſum' d ſo viſible, and at that time ſo in- 
conteſted a power of ruling in his kingdom. WE Hm 
F. Ayr R the mediator was come, and had perfected the great defign of his coming? 
which was to be a ſacrifice for ſin, it was highly expedient that ſome ſtanding rite ſhoul EL 
be inftituted in memory of ſo great a mercy, and in order to make men, who are principal- 
ly affected with external repreſentations, more ſenſible of it. OTE, VF 
6. As the common reaſon of mankind directs, that before any one is admitted a mem- 
ber of a regular ſociety, he ought to obſerve the common forms of admiſſion into it; there 
was a farther reaſon in the nature of the thing, that our Lord, having founded a ſpiritual 
and regular ſociety, ſhould inſtitute 2 form whereby his diſciples were to be regularly ad- | 
mitted into it, and entitled to the ſpecial privileges of it. Here we have a reaſonable ] 
foundation for the two chriftian ſacraments © | 
7. As it is reaſonable in the nature of the thing, that in all ſocieties ſome perſons ſhould 
preſide, and, eſpecially if it be a numerous ſociety, ſhould be inveſted with a ſtanding cha- J 
racer to that end; ſo it was very agreeable to the wiſdom of our Saviour to inſtitute a | 
particular and diſtinct order of men in his church, or ſpiritual ſociety, which was to be com- | 
pos'd of all nations, who ſhould, by a ſpecial authority deriv'd from him, miniſter in things 
. to God, and particularly celebrate the two ftanding and ſacramental rites of his 
Tusk few inſtances may ſerve to ſhew us, that tho the poſitive commands of God may 
be in general ſuch as antecedently have no neceſſary foundation in the reaſon of things, yet 
in conſequence of God's deſign to tranſact with mankind after ſuch a particular manner, 
roomy poſitive commands are not only highly reaſonable and expedient, but in ſome ſore 
neceſſary. | . 
T STC appear more diſtinaly when I come to conſider ſome of the principal poſitive 
inſtitutions here mention'd or refer'd to, under their proper heads: I propos'd at preſent 
only to conſider the nature and expediency of the poſitive commands of God in general ; 
to which end what I have thus curſorily remark'd may be, I hope, ſufficient. 
Bur before I proceed in the metho propos d, it may not be improper to conſider in a 
ſeperate chapter the following queſtion, | 
Vol. II. R CHAP. 
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1 ſhall ſeparately examine theſe opinions, and determine in favour of that which upon 
the whole matter ſhall appear moſt reaſonable. _ 8 

Firſt, Ir is aſſerted that God as ſovereign legiſlator may deliver, and that in fact he 
has deliver'd ſeveral, poſitive commands to men for no other reaſon whatever, but be- 
cauſe it was his free pleaſure, for a tryal of their obedience, ſo to do. * Buxtorf in the 
preface to his verſion of Maimonides his More Nevechim repreſents it as the principal rea- 
ſon upon which that learned Rabbi was induc'd to write it, that many believ'd in his 
time, the Moſaick rites had no foundation except in the arbitrary and deſpotick will of 


So uE modern chriſtians, among whom Spencer particularly cites Boebart, con- 
curr'd with the Jews in this ſentiment. There are certain rites in the Moſaick law 
© which depend wholly on the will of the legiſlator, and whereof no other account 
* can be given.” Maimonides tho he ſpeaks in general terms is to be underſtood with 
the ſame reſtriction, and not as deſigning to ſhew that the Fews in his time were of 
opinion that none of the Moſaick rites whatever had any reaſonable foundation. 
Bur how does it follow that becauſe at this diſtance of time we are not able di- 
ſtinctly to account for the reaſons upon which ſeveral of the Moſaick rites were in- 
ſtituted, that perſons who liv'd at the time of their inſtitution, and who were better 
acquainted with the manners and cuſtoms of the nations about them, from which ſe. 
veral of thoſe rites had their origine, could not therefore diſcover the particular rea- 
ſons of them? Eſpecially ſince it is not improbable that many of them being even in 
their firſt riſe more obſcure, a traditionary account concerning them, from Moſes, or 
other perſons more knowing among that people, might upon the promulgation of 
the law, and for ſome time after, have been carefully preſerv'd. | 
Ar 1 the arguments againſt what is here alledg'd are only negative, and inca- 
pable of any clear or ſolid proof: Neither indeed was- it abſolutely neceſſary, ſuppo- 
ſing God had wiſe reaſons to himſelf for inſtituting the Adoſaick rites, for the Fews 
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* Quia verò d multis tunc temporis aſſerebatur præcepta Moſaica; uullo deliberate conſilio, nullas certas ob cauſa, 4 

| Deo data eſſe, ſed ſolim ex mero ipſias beneplacito, & woluntate, propoſita ; ided & contra hos diſputat Maimonides, rum 
in genere. tum in ſpecie, præcepta — ſuas habere cauſas & rationes oſtendeunr. „ 

L 11 2 modi rituum ratio non eft exigends, cùm pletique dependent ex mers legiſtatoris arbitris. Vid. Spencer pref- 
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which they were inſtituted. It was ſufficient” for their information concerning the wiſ- 


dom of God in them, that the reaſons of many of them were clear and obvious ; 
that ſuch of them as were in their original more obſcure, yet by the penetration of 
more able, or the induftry of more inquiſitive men, were capable of being accounted 
for; and that theſe conſiderations render d it highly probable at leaſt, that others 
whereof. it was really difficult, and is ſtill fo, to aflign any. diſtinct rational account, 
yet were not without a reaſonable deſign in the divine author of them. 3 LL 


I is not therefore neceſſary to diſpute whether God may inſtitute ſuch laws as are 
wholly arbitrary, and for no other reaſon but becauſe he is pleas'd to inſtitute them; 
but they who aſſert ſuch a deſpotick power in God, muſt in a ſtrict and philoſophical 
Way of arguing, aſſign, what they will never be able to do, ſome good: reaſon for it. 
We acknowledge the abſolute ſovereignty and dominion of God, but ſtill he always ex- 
erciſes them in a way ſuitable to the perfections of his nature. He is of infinite under- 
ſtanding and wiſdom, as * Cicero argues, as well as power; by which he therefore ne- 
ver interpoſes but where wiſdom, in our natural way of. conceiving things, previouſly 
directs. Except, therefore, it might be prov'd that God could have no wiſe reaſons 
for enacting the Moſaick rites, which no reaſonable perſon will undertake the proof of, 
it will be impoſſible to ſhew that God did not enact them upon wiſe reaſons. _ 
L E x us reflect a little upon one of the firſt poſitive commands given to man for a 
tryal of his obedience in paradiſe; that whereby he was reſtrain'd in the exerciſe of 
his natural liberty from eating of à certain fruit. Without entring upon an arrogant 
queſtion, whether God might not indifferently have prohibited him the uſe of any other 
fruit, it ſeems much more pertinent to the preſent argument to obſerve, that there is 2 
reaſon not obſcurely imply d in that very command for impoſing it. f Of every tree. of 
be garden thou may ſt freely eat, but of the tree of "the ke la- of good. and evil thou ſhalt not 
zat of it. The reaſon then of the prohibition was not meerly to prove man's obedi- 


ence, but becauſe there was a certain virtue in that tree, and peculiar to it, of commu- 


nicating the knowledge of good and evil. 3 
- IntERPRETERS are divided in their opinion as to the nature of this knowledge - 
ſome underſtand by it, that in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion he would di th 
ver the miſerable effects of ſin, as he had formerly tafted the delights of innocence 
But in this reſpe& there was nothing peculiar to the tree which bore the forbidden 
fruit ; any other tree in the garden, if prohibited; had been with equal propriety, ac- 
cording to this ſenſe, term'd the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Therefore 
it is more reaſonable to conclude that the fruit of this tree had ſome ſecret power 
in it of altering the natural ſtate of man's body, or perhaps of putting his blood into 
ſuch a ferment as might diſſolve that perfect union and harmony which was before pre- 
ſerv'd throughout his whole curious frame, and fo excite certain rebellious motions in 
his members contrary to that of his mind, to which in his orginal ſtate they were en- 
tirely obſequious : On this occaſion Adam might properly be ſaid to have the knowledge 
of good and evil communicated to him by taſting of the forbidden fruit, as experien- 
eing in theſe two different ſtates the different effects, and thoſe both natural and mo- 
ral, of ſin and innocence. 2 55 „ TE, OR 
SoME of the Jews“ have thought, not upon improbable grounds, that this fruit had 
a peculiar quality towards exciting the motions of irregular and impure love. This 
interpretation ſeems to give the moſt clear and rational account of that ſenſible ſhame 
and confuſion which our firſt parents mutually diſcover'd after the fall, as being ſuppos'd 
to ariſe from certain irregular emotions of that kind, unknown to them before. — 
Tu x ſecond opinion is, that tho poſitive inſtitutions in general are founded on good 
and particular reaſons, yet as to their ſpecifick difference, or the. ſeveral  circumftances 
of performing them, they wholly depend on the arbitrary appointment of God, This 
is the middle way taken by Maimonides and Aquinas. The former in aſſerting that the 
precepts of the law have a reaſonable foundation explains himſelf with this reſerve, that 
he is to be underſtood as ſpeaking concerning Þ the general uſe and deſign of the Mo- 
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| *® Infinits mens & ratio. + Gen. 11. 16: 1 . „ 
* Extant inter Hebræos, qui aroborem cognitionis apellatam ſentiunt, quod guſtatio fructuum ejus appetitum coeundi 
exeitaret; quos, ut hanc ſententiam amplecterentur, movit, quid alicubi in ſcripturis cognoſcendi vocabulum pro coire & 
concumbere uſurpatur. Fag. in Gen. ii. 9. 5 E | | 
+ Tus itaque hoc retine, qudd cùm ſapientes noftri paſſim dicunt omnia precepts ſuas habere cauſas, intelligendam id 
ſu de wſu ſive fine præceptorum, non verd de fingulis illorum partibus & cireumſtantiits More Nev, p. 416. 
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64 Of the PosiTive Book II- 
ſaick precepts) not in regard to the ſeveral parts or circumſtances of them. The great 
ſchoolman argues to the like effect, that as human laws are founded on ſome general 
reaſons or conſiderations, but not wich reſpect to every particular clauſe or condition of 
them, which are of arbitrary inſtitution; f fo all the precepts of the Moſaick law admit 
in common of a reaſonable conſtruction, but not as to every particular uſage preſorib d 
x o what is advanc'd by both theſe great men it may be reply'd; that the circumſtan- 
ces of things very much tending to alter the quality of them, to render them more or 
leſs ſubſervient towards the end which they are deſign'd''to attain ; it ſeems highly con- 
gruous to our ideas of the divine wiſdom, that the poſitive commands of God ſhould 
not only have a reaſonable foundation in the nature, but alſo in the ſeveral circum- 
Aances of them: Except men could ſhew that circumſtances are of themſelves wholly 
indifferent as to the nature of the thing commanded, or that God could not in all cafes 
really deſign ſuch circumſtances, of which a reaſonable conſtruction might be given. 
To ſay, there are ſeveral circumſtances preſcrib'd, relating to the Moſaick rites, whereof 
no clear or explicit reaſon can be aſſign'd, is of no conſequence in the preſent argu- 
ment to thoſe who take this middle way; becauſe if it be of any force it will equally 
conclude againſt what they contend for, viz. againſt the reaſonableneſs of the poſitive 
commands of God in reſpe& to the nature or ſubje& matter of them, as. well as the 
eircumſtances preſcrib'd concerning them: There being ſeveral of them about which 
perſons of the greateſt learning, wit, and penetration, have yet found it difficult to form 
even ſpecious conjecures. It . „ 
To reſume the former inſtance concerning the different kinds of animals to be offer'd 
in ſacriſice, the ox or bullock, including the calf, the ſheep, including the lamb, and 
the goat with the kid. There might be, and were, I do not oubt, diſtin& reaſons upon 
which theſe animals were appointed for the ſervice of the aitar, excluſive of other qua- 
drupeds, and ſeparately from one another. 1. Excluſive of other animals. Admitting 
what Spencer has produc d ſo many probable reaſons to evince, that many of the Fewiſh 
laws were enacted with a ſpecial regard to the religious rites which obtain d among; 
the nations round about that people, there is one reaſon in particular why theſe ani- 
mals ſhould have been deſtin'd for the ſervice of the Fewiſh altar; they having been 
us'd for ſacrifice among the nations, concerning whoſe rites and cuſtoms we have ſome 
of the moſt ancient monuments left. Homer mentions them ſeverally on occaſion of 
the ſacrifice, which was to be perform'd by way of atonement for the affront offer 
to Apollo in the perſon of Chryſes his prieſt : They, and no other, were the victims of- 
fer'd in the temple of the Syrian goddeſs ; concerning the rites of whoſe worſhip Lucian 
ſpeaking, obſerves, the beaſts that are facrific'd to her are bulls, kine, ſheep and goats: 
Oxen were ſacrific d as the moſt valuable and honorary victim, *becauſe a beaft of 2 
nobler kind and more expenſive to the facrificer. Upon this account probably it was. 
that tho many of the heathen deities had different ſacrifices appropriated to them, yet 
creatures of this (a) ſpecies were offer d more in common to them. (b) Sheep were alſo 
an uſual and more common ſacrifice: And therefore Pliny ** ſpeaking concerning the 
uſefulneſs of ſheep, extolls them, as they are ſo ſerviceable both for ſacrifice and the 
uſe of their wool. The goat was alſo frequently offer'd, and to the deities indifferently 
in ſacrifice z to Juno, to AÆſculapiu, and more eſpecially to Baccbus f. | h 
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I Sicuti leges humane in uni verſali rationem habent, non autem quantum ad particulares conditiones, que ſunt op 
arbitrio inſtituentium; ita etiam precepta veteris legis in communi quidem ſenſum habent literalem, multæ autem par- 
ticulares deter minationes in ceremoniis ejus non havent : Veluti de numero animalium Merendorem. Prima ſecundæ queſt, 
402, art. 2. 5 | ; 8 | 
For which reaſon Pliny calls it optims & lantiſima Deorum placatio. Lib, 8. 45, 
(] Taurum Neptuno, raurum tibi, puleber Apollo. Virg. En. 3. v. 119. 

Enſe ferit ſterilemq; tibi, Proſerpina vaccam. En. 5. v. . 

Di quibus imperium pelagi, quorum æquora curro 3 | : 

Vobis lætus ego hoc candentem in littore taurum 

Conſtituam ante aras—ZEn- 5-V. 235. 2c LILTTIND=222: ; — x 
(3) Ser agnas immolavi, nec potui tamen, propitiam Venerem facere ut) eſſet mihi, Plautus in Pœnulo. AR. 2. 
EE * gratia vel in placamentis Deorum, vel in uſu vellerum. Lib. 8. 47. Vid. Juricu. critic, hiſt, P. 4. 
traQ. 9. chap. 8, 9, 10. | | 
* Whom = Lacedemonians therefore call'd. Aigephags. 8 | 
. T—Baccho caper omnibus aris | 8 8 
Ca ditur, & veteres ineunt proſcenia ludi: 
Ergo ritè ſuum Baccho dicemns honorem 
Carminibus patriis, lanceſque & libs feremuz ; 
Lt duifus cornuſtabit ſacer hircus ad gras. Virg. Georg. ii. v. 386; 
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Tus great objection which will lye againſt what has been aid is, that the teſti- 
monies here produc'd concerning the heathen ſacrifices are later than the inſtitution of 
the Moſaick rites concerning them; and that it is more probable therefore the heathens 
derived many of their cuſtoms in the ſacrifical rites obſerv'd by them from the Jeu, 
than that the Jewiſh law ſhould be enacted with any ſpecial reference to them. 


Mx deſign is not to enter upon a formal diſſertation relating to this controverſy, * 


ſhall only obſerve in general, tho' there is great probability that many of the nati- 
ons did borrow certain religious rites from the Jewiſh inſtitutions, yet before the law 
was given to that people, ſacrifice was in uſe among the Agyptiant; and there is rea- 
ſon to believe in all parts of the world, occaſion'd by the diſperſion of the ſons or fa- 
mily of Noah, who practis d t it himſelf, and was without doubt follow'd by his po- 
ſterity in it. On ſuppoſition, therefore, God did enact many religious rites in oppoſition 
to thoſe of the heathens, or with a ſpecial reference to them, (and if he did not it 
will ſtill be more difficult to account for the reaſonableneſs of his 

is firong preſumption that theſe kinds of ſacrifices we have mention'd, tho we have 


only the teſtimony” of writers later than Adgſes concerning them, yet were in uſe be- 


fore the time of Moſes, and for that reaſon preſcrib'd in his law, out of a particular 
regard to the temper of the Fewiſh people; delighting, as appears from their whole 
hiftory, in a pompous exterior worſhip, and ſo ſtrongly addicted to follow the cuſtoms 
of the nations, to mingle with the heathen, and to learn their works, This was one reaſon 


why that people were ſo ſtrictly prohibited to have any free or open commerce with the na- 


tions: By this means many of thoſe rites which had been cuſtomary among the .©- 
gyptians, with whom they had fo long convers'd, and which a fervile condition added to 
their natural temper, gave them till a ſtronger inclination to comply with, were adopt- 
ed into their own way of worſhip, in order to reſtrain a diſpoſition which would other- 


wiſe have induc'd their compliance with the moſt abominable rites of pagan ſuperſtition, 
and I may add idolatry. ; 18 nme 
I ſhall obſerve that if expiatory ſacrifice was in uſe among the nations befo 
of Moſes, it is highly probable that theſe kinds of animals, which we have mention d, 
were particularly us d to that end *. This will {till be more probable if we conſider what 
was before remark'd in a marginal note, that the preſervation of ſeven of each Kind of 
theſe beaſts is moſt reaſonably accounted for by ſuppoſing that the ſeventh was defign'd 


for ſacrifice ; to which we may add, that as ſacrifice would conſume a greater nuffiber of 


thoſe animals which were appropriated to it, thie might be a proper reaſon for a ſupernu- 
merary addition of them to be preſery d in the ar. SHB ION9 5s 
TERRE was a farther reaſon aſſign'd why theſe animals were fo appropriated; they 
were of the number of thoſe that were reputed clean, they were of more familiar and 
domeſtick uſe, more ready on any occaſion for fervice, more numerous, and it was of 
greater ſervice to mankind to encourage the breed, and encreaſe the number of them 
than of other animals, whether domeſtick or of a more ferine diſpoſition ; ſome of theſe 
reaſons are aflign'd by Fulian the apoſtate. | 
Tuts may be ſufficient to ſhew that there were reaſons fot the ſpecifick difference of 
theſe animals deſtin'd for the more peculiar ſervice of the altar. 

' Tarxrx were alfo, which I am come to ſhew in the next place, particular reaſons for 
their deſignation to this end, reſpecting each of them; I mean more eſpecially with regard 
to the Jewiſh economy. 7 3. 


Upon the delivery of the law the «Ap yptian rites and uſages were freſh in the memo- 


ry of the Jews: I have obſerv'd from the peculiar temper of that people, from the cha- 
racter given of them in their own ſacred records, and from that degenerate ſpirit, which 
is ſo generally conſequent to a ſervile condition, that the Fewiſh people could not eaſily 


efface thoſe impreſſions which they had receiv'd from converſing with the /£gypriens during 
fo long a time of their intercourſe and captivity among them. | 


T uE great object of the «&gyp1ia» worſhip was an ox; but there were two of this ſpecies 


to which more eſpecially their devotionsWere addreſs'd, one of them kept his chief reſidence in 
the city of Memphis, the other at Heliopolis, or the city of the ſun; the former was call'd Apa, 


* ä — _ 1 2 
—— — 


The preſervation of ſeven of each kind of clean beaſts, the bullock, the lamb, and the goat, and of 
clean birds, the pigeon and turtle-dove in the ark, afford a very ſtrong preſumption, that the ſeventh of each 
kind having no fellow could not be deſign'd for procreation, but only for ſacrifice. ; 

* This was the foundation of that prayer which as Maimonides obſerves, was vs'd by him who kill'd any beaſt 
for eating, Bleſſed be he who has ſanctiſy d us by his commandments, and has given us his ordinances for the killing of. beaſts ; 


putting a diſtin&ion between fuch ſacrifices as were of human original or appointment, tho' with a pious in- 


tention, and ſuch as were authoriz'd by an expreſs divine authority. Tract. Schekela. ö 2. 


Yor. IL g the 


enacting them) there 


re the time 
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the other Muevs: Whereof Pomponius Mela gives this account *. Api N was the God of 
the whole Agyptian nation, of the ſhape of a black ox, but ſpotted or py'd with, ſeveral 
other colours; his tongue and tail was quite different from thoſe of other pxem;. they 
ſaid he was not brought forth by a congreſs of animals of the ſame: kind, but his concep- 
tion was divine by means of celeſtial fire; his birth-day was celebrated throughout the 
whole kingdom by a ſolemn feaſt. 7 Þ Paget 33 
In oppoſition to theſe, falſe and ridiculous deities, to which the people of Egypt 
chiefly and univerſally paid their religious homage, it was a wiſe deſign of God in conſe- 


* 


quence of his inſtituting ſacrifice, that oxen including the reſt of the ſame ſpecies ſhould 


be appointed to that end. Hereby the Jeus by a ſenſible rite and duty of their religion 
were more effectually reminded, that the gods which the Egyptians worſhipp'd were 
no gods, but the creatures of the true God who made heaven and earth with all things 
therein, and had therefore a right to appropriate, and in fact did appropriate, theſe 


co 97 8 which the Ægptians worſhipp'd as gods for the uſe of his own altars. 


Tax myſtical reaſon of God's appointing ſheep for ſacrifice is ſtill more evident as 
emblematical of innocence, and particularly typical of the ſacrifice, of Cbriſt, the Lamb 
flain from the foundation of the world, who was to offer himſelf in time, without ſpot 
or blemiſh to God, and when he actually made that oblation, as à ſheep before the ſhearer 
was dumb, and opened not his mouth. 77 1 e | 

TnEVY who would know the myſtical reaſons why goats were appointed for ſacrifice, 
may conſult the learned Bochart's book of ſacred animals under that article. WE 

Tus is ſufficient to ſhew, in anſwer to the objection, that ſacrifice as to the kind of 
animals was not merely of arbitrary, but reaſonable inſtitution. | Es 

I am now to ſhew, that even the rites and circumſtances relating to the legal ordinances 
had alſo a reaſonable Foundation. ee W as 

I ſhall inftance only in the great feaſt of the paſſover, and the ceremonies appointed in 
the celebration of it; the ſame general argument, upon which we evince that thoſe ce- 
remonies had a rational foundation, tending to render it a ſuppoſition equally credible, 


that other ceremonies, whereof we are leſs able to diſcover the particular reaſons, yet wers 


not appointed arbitrarily without any reaſon. 
Bzroxs I proceed in this argument I ſhall obſerve, that we have here one of their 
ſolemn feaſts, in relation to which the Jews acknowledge that the viſible ſigns of a miracu- 


jous power did annually. appear, and for ſeveral ages, among their fathers. 


Tux reaſon therefore of the divine wiſdom in appointing this feaſt ought to be, ſo far 


as that diſcovery is practicable, more clearly aſcertain'd. Firſt, They ſay, that naked 
and expos'd as their frontiers were at that time, by the vaſt concourſe of people that re- 
pair'd from all quarters to the publick worſhip at Teruſalem, the enemy never made any 
incurſion upon them ; which, conſidering the advantage, in a human. way of forming 
deſigns, they might have then propos d to themſelves, was indeed a ſtanding and very re- 
markable inſtance of God's ſpecial providence and interpoſition : In whoſe hands are 
all the wills and projects of men, and who boweth, when he thinks proper to interpoſe, 
after ſo remarkable a manner, the heart of a whole nation, as the heart of one man. 
Secondly, That no woman with child was ever known to have had a miſcarriage by occa- 
ſion of any ill or offenſive ſmell from the great number of the ſacrifices which were 
offer'd of the ſeveral animals deſtin'd to that end. Thirdly, That every one was ſup- 
ply'd by a remarkable providence with fuel to roaſt his lamb, and the pooreſt among 
them was never known to complain on this occaſion. Fourthly, That notwithſtanding 


the vaſt concourſe of people in Feruſalem at that time, yet no one wanted a proper accom- 


modation on any account. 1 | 
IN a caſe where God fo viſibly interpos'd by his power, if not on any of theſe latter ac: 


counts, yet confeſſedly in the firſt of them, by preventing the irruption of the known 


enemies of Fudab, at a time when all their males had left the frontiers naked and de- 
fenceleſs ; it may be thought reaſonable that God in his inſtitutions concerning ſuch ſa- 


crifice and worſhip ſhould have appointed the rites of celebrating them upon wiſe and 


particular conſiderations ; let us enquire what poſſibly they might have been. 

1. Thx1s inſtitution was in memory of their ſignal deliverance from their bondage 
in cAgypt, and the paſſing of the angel over all the country of «Agypt without the 
leaſt detriment to the firſt-born of the Hraelite:: Whoſe houſes were diſtinguiſh'd from 
thoſe of the c£gyprians by the blood of the lamb ſprinkled on the poſt of their doors. 


V—_ 
— 


** Lib. 1. chap. 9. I Thoſe who would ſee a more particular account of this Agyptian deity may 
conſult Plyny, Lib. 8. chap. 46. Herodotus in Thal. and Died. Sic. 1. 1. 
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that 4 bone of him ſhould not be broken. 
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Here was à viſible reaſon, in memory of ſo great a deliverance; and more ſenſibly to 


preſerve a grateful acknowledgment of it, that rite of ſprinkling was afterward to be ob- 
ſery d in the ſacrifice of the paſchal lamb. 1 "TE 

2. Ir was celebrated in the evening after ſun-ſet, the Jess computing not only their 
feaſts, but alſo their ordinary days from ſun-ſet to ſun-ſet; but there was this ſpecial reaſon 
for the celebration of it in the evening, that it was more ſignificative of the deliverance 
effected for them in the night, when the angel paſs'd over their ſeveral houſes. = 
3. Tus lambs were killd in the temple, as is evident from that paſſage of Deute- 
renomy, Thou may ſt not ſacrifice the paſſover within any of thy gates, For tho' this may be in- 


terpreted of the obligation the Fews lay under of not eating the paſſover but within the 


city of Feruſalem, yet it is alſo unqueſtionable (ſays Mr. Furieu, to whom I am much 
indebted as to what relates to the Fewiſh œconomy in the ſubje& of this book) that 
the obligation of eating the paſſover at Jeruſalem ow'd its origin to the neceſſity there 
was of killing the victim in the temple, or in the tabernacle ; which is alſo more fully 
prov'd by the words ſacrifice the paſſover, made uſe of by Moſes in this chapter, which ſuffi- 
ciently evinces that the paſſover was a real facrifice ; and it is certain no ſacrifices were 
offer'd but in the temple of Feruſalem. Thus we find that in the paſſover of Hezekiahb 
the Levites kill'd the lambs, and the prieſts attended the ſprinkling of the blood; which 
ſprinkling was never perform'd in any other place but the temple. The ſame is obſerv- 
able in the paſſover of Joſiab, which may ſerve as an undeniable inſtance that the 


lambs were to be kill'd and eaten in Feruſalem ; Add to this the unanimous aſſertion of 


the Rabbies, that the lambs of the paſſover were of neceſſity to. be kill'd in the temple. 
Txx reaſon of this appointment is obvious; publick and national deliverances ought 
to be celebrated in the moſt publick and folemn manner. © +. 
4. Tus ſprinkled the blood of the lamb upon the altar, as we find expreſſy menti- 


ond in the paſſovers of Hexekiab and Joſſab; from which two things are fairly. deduci- 
ble. #Firf, That the paſſover was a real ſacrifice, it veing aifo ordain'd by God that 


the blood and fat ſhould be conſum'd before morning, purſuant to the laws relating to 
ſacrifices. Secondly, That the blood of Jeſus Cbriſt ſhed upon the croſs was hereby ty- 
pify'd and repreſented after a more ſignificant manner. L 1 5 
F. Tax lamb being kill'd and flay'd in the temple, it was roaſted entire with its head, 
legs, "x bowels, as is apparent from hence, that they were forbidden to break any 
bone of it. 5 | | Set 
TRE reaſon of this particular rite is evident from the typical reference it had to the 
ſacrifice of Chriſt ; concerning whom it was foretold, what was afterwards accompliſh'd, 


* 


6. TRE were to eat it with their loins girded, a ſtaff in their hand, and ſhoes on 
their feet, denoting that their deliverance immediately put them in a ftate of prepara- 
tion for their departure out of AÆ t, where — been ſo long detain'd in captivi- 
ty, and inur'd to the moſt ſervile and inhuman uſage. yay 520 19 3 

7. T nE were to eat unleavened bread with the fleſh of the lamb, no bread with 
leaven being to be kept in their houſes for ſeven days, and all flaves and ſtrangers e- 


ven excluded from the eating of leavened bread. 


” 


'Trrs inſtitution was founded on a viſible reaſon ; the deſign of it was to remind 
the Fews that the ſervice they paid to God on that ſolemn occaſion was to. be per- 
form'd with purity of heart and intention, free from all mixture of vanity, hypocriſy, 
or any ſiniſter end which they might propoſe to themſelves by conforming to the ex- 
teriors of religion. This was a duty moſt evident from the principles of natural reaſon, 
uy to en the Apoſtle alludes, in recommending to us the unleavened bread of ſincerity 

truth T. | | 
ITuEII was the greater occaſion of enforcing this natural duty on a people ſo par- 
ticularly diſpos'd to a worſhip which might be celebrated after a pompous and theatrical 
manner. We have many complaints exhibited againſt them by che prophets on this 
head. God declares expreſly by one of them, that while they drew nigh him with their 
lips, their hearts were far from him, In another place we have this prophetical ceſtimony 
concerning them, They ſeek me daily, and delight to know my ways, as a people that did rigbte- 
ouſneſs, and forſook not the ordinances of God; they ask of me the ordinances. of juſtice, they delight 
in approaching to God, The exterior of religion was what they could eaſily comply with, 
as agreeable to their natural inclination : but *cis not ſo eaſy; to deny our ſelves in what 
we are ſtrongly diſpos'd to, or to ſacrifice our predominant paflion, whether it be the 


— 
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fin of out fhclination, or ſuper-induc'd by any vicious and ſtrong habit. Aud there 
fore if we conſider the ſpiritual application of any religious rite," no rite whstever 
could be founded on better reaſon, or apply'd to more 1 than this of Wich I 
am ſpeaking; eſpecially in reference to the Fewiſh people. They were to et tit wich 
bitter herßs: Neither was this ceremony without its proper and ſpiricaal fienification. 
Thoſe dleines who have rün into allegory,” and would make a myſtery. of everything, 
have here found ſcope — for an Hdplmaion''defidcing; eo: eniployriie ſelf chat war 
1 fhall but affign one moral reaſon of this circumſtmmee/ which it ſeems to afford a very 
natural oceaſion to. The Jes were now with all the figns of joy and feſtivity etlebra- 
ting one of the moſt remarkable and extraordinary events that ever happef'd to their on 
or any other nation; and that they might not be inebriated wich exceſs of joy on the 
occaſion, it Was proper to remind them, by a ſignificant rite, that there is no pure ot 
perfect happineſs in this world, but wwe muſt expect ſome pain ſtill to mix in al dur 
pleaſures; and ought therefore, when they may prove too violent or dangerous, even 
to lay voluntary reſtraints upon our ſelves. itt eee vt 035, ee ech 
Wu we conſider indeed how near the confines of virtue and vice are, when we pro- 
ceed to the exttemity of What is lawful, how eaſy the tranſition is from one ſide to the 
other, how difficult to determine where virtue ends, and vice begins; nothing can be 
more reaſonable, than that we ſhould always keep out of the reach of danger, and not ad- 


TS as 
1 Wine 
N 13 11 


venture to go fo far upon a principle, as poſſibly after all we might do with ſafet. 
A ſtranger, except he were circumcis d) could not eat of the lamb; this was à proper 
admonitien to the Jes of their duty to God from a ſenſe of his peculiar favours to chem, 
He had not dealt fo with any nation. He had admitted them, not on account of their own righte- 
ouſneſs, but merely becauſe he had a favour unto them, into covenant with him, exclu- 
five of other nations. But acoording to a modern doctrine, if ſincerity be the only teſt of 
an acceptable obedience to God, or the only qualification to recommend men to his fa- 
vour, chere was nothing m tms cov nt by way of privilege peculiar to the Fews 3 for it 
being allow'd'that perſons in a mere ſtate of nature are yet capable of being ſincere, to 
what end was this covenant made, or the promiſes, upon which it is.ratify'd, annex'd > 
To what end in particular does God here remind the Fews of a duty of gratitude, when as 
eo their ſpiritual ſtate and deliverance, the principal thing intended by his tranſacting with 
| here Was nothing peculiar to them but what the ſtranger, who yet was excluded 
from ſharing in this religious rite, had a common ſhare and intereſt in the benefit o'? 
Tur lainb was to be the beſt of the flock, and without blemiſh; a'precept, to ſay no- 
ching farther of the reference it had to the oblation of the holy and immaculate Feſus, which 
affords us this moral reflection; that we ought in all our addreſſes to God to approach him 
with the beſt diſpoſition, and after the beſt manner whereof we are capable; that he ex- 
pects che ſerviee of our youth, the natural ſtate of innocence, before we are corrupted in 
dur morale; or any ſtronger diſpoſition to any particular fin, more deeply rooted in bur 
temper or conſtitution, is grown up into a ſettled and confirm'd habit. In a word, that 
when we cbme in the decline of age to offer him the refuſe of a long and habitual courſe of 
fin,” We'ptovoke him to reject ſo late, and perhaps fore d a ſervice, as he did the lame, the 
blind, and the halt, in ſacrifice ; and to expoltulate with us, 2»bo bath requir'd this at you 
bands OT 3% it 5:1 Aten „ * It N N 1 FTE 
have here endeavour'd to ſnew the reaſonableneſs in general, without deſcending to 
particulars, Which would be a work of more length and curiofity than edification, of the 
poſitive inſtitutions of God in the Moſaicł law. I have ſhew'd that the inſtitutions of it have 
not only as to the nature, but as to the different kinds and circumſtances of them, à rea- 
fonable foundation: T have illuſtrated this latter article more particularly, and at large, by 
conſidering ſeveral of the rites relating to that great and ſolemn inſtitution of the paſſover, 
and have obſerv'd that there: was a moral and rational defign in appointing thoſe ſeveral 
rites : Arid chat it is therefore a very reaſonable concluſion, that God had for all the 'reft 
of his inſtitations wiſe reaſons, tho they do not always appear to us in a light equally 
clear; nay, tho' it is ſometimes impoflible ſor us to aſſign à diſtinct accomit of them; und 
that the concluſion holds not only as to the nature and ſeveral kinds of things ſpecify'd in 


- 


his poſitive laws, but as to the ſeveral circumſtances of. performing them. Ro: 
| Now it neicher the doctrine of the eme, which Maimonides propos'd to confute, relating 
to the firſt opinion be true, nor that of the great ſchoolman, or of Maimenides himſelf, re- 
lating to the fecond opinion; the truth of the third; whereby it is aſſerted, that the poſi- 
tive inſtieutions of God have in all the foregoing reſpects a reaſonable foundation, will be 
unayoidably eſtabliſhᷣ' e. 
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Of ſacrifice : Wherein the queſtion is particularly diſcuſs'd, whether it 
be molly of poſitive inſtitution, or antecedently founded in any na- 
tural reaſon of the thing. Oy Rs 


83 made up a great part of primitive religion, with reſpect to the exterior of it; 


which in general is more accommodated to the genius of men than the duties of the 


inward and ſpiritual life, or thoſe wherein our reaſonable ſervice more properly conſiſts. 
Tu RE were three ſorts of ſacrifice which principally obtain'd in the world, both be- 
fore and under the legal diſpenſation. The firſt was expiatory facrifice, which conſiſted 
of 77 order to appeaſe God, and avert his wrath for crimes perpetrated 
againſt him. | | | + ns | 

1 ux ſecond ſort of ſacrifice was a peace- offering, or a feaſt ordinarily conſequent to the 
burnt-offering, celebrated by thoſe who aſſiſted at that ſacrifice ; and after a beaſt had 
been conſum'd by it, kill'd another, upon part whereof themſelves fed, (the other part 
belonging to the altar) and whereby they ſeverally teſtify'd their mutual love and benevo- 
lence : Theſe peace-offerings were obſerv'd by the Fews on all their extraordinary occa- 
ſions of ſacrificing in their ſolemn feaſts. 296 1 

Tux third ſort of ſacrifice was euchariſtical, whereby an oblation was made of dry and 

inanimate things, by way of acknowledgment thar in propitcty ey Velong d to God, 
that they were his creatures, and that by his ſpecial favour the uſe and enjoyment of them 
were permitted to men. 3 VE 

Ix ſticceeding times other kinds of ſacrifice, if we may denominate them different from 
their different ends, were alſo introduc'd : Of this nature were imprecatory ſacrifices, 
when in order to recommend any great deſign, publick or private, to the favour and pro- 
tection of the gods, whether for ſucceſs in war, or any extraordinary adventure, or for 
health, recovery from ſickneſs, proſperity in their domeſtick affairs, for a happy or nu- 
merous offspring. Inſtances of this kind of ſacrifice frequently occur both in the Greek 
and Letin authors: It may be ſufficient to cite two or three of them on the occaſion. 
eEneas to induce the gods, who had the command of the ſeas, to proſper and felicitate 
His expedition, acquaints them with his intention of ſacrificing to them a bull. Dido, that 
the gods might be the more inclin d to fayour her deſign in detaining this hero by any arts 
that ſhe could employ, and particularly, that the ſchemes which ſhe had projected to this 
end might terminate in an honourable marriage Þ offers to them a ſacrifice in a very ſo- 
lemn manner, and according to the ritual. Lucretius, among other ſuperſtitious rites of 
worſhip, particulary endeavours to expoſe the folly of women, who in hopes of bearing 
children offer'd coſtly oblations to Venus. eat np | 


Tux heathens had alſo their divinatory ſacrifices, whereby they did not ſo much pro- 


poſe to appeaſe the anger of their gods, nor to expreſs their gratitude for any favours re- 
ceiv'd from them, nor to give reciprocal aſſurances of their amity and friendſhip, nor yec 
to implore a bleſſing on any great undertaking or affair; but directly to know the event of 
their deſigns, and whether it was agreeable to the will of the gods that they ſhould ſucceed. 
Tuns paſſion for putting future caſes, and prying into the ſecrets of providence, gave 
riſe to the arts of divination in ſeveral other reſpects; to judicial aſtrology, to a pre- 
tended prophetick ſpirit, and what was the moſt ridiculous pretence of all, to preſage from 


the flight and chattering of birds. 


Bor what I am to take notice of at preſent is the method they took of calculating fu- 


ture events from certain appearances, which they obſery'd in animals to be ſacrific'd to that 
end, or after the ſacrifice was perform'd ; for they did not only make a judgment con- 
cerning the ſuccels of their deſigns from their inſpecting the entrails of ſuch animals, and 
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examining the order and diſpoſition of their ſeveral parts, but they pretended to make great 
Si fooverier from the- e005 difficult manner of an animal's bein 4 te ſe ſacrifice, from 
the fruggle it made to preferve it ſelf, and eſpecially if it eſeap't out of che hahds of fim 
who was appointed to ſlay it: Alſo from the different motions of its head, and the diffe- 
rent circumſtances of its behaviour or fall after it. Here was a ſufficient fund for con- 
jectures and omens good or bad to thoſe who were train d up in a method of ftudy to qua- 
lify them for ſuch inſpections, and had a right to make them, and draw preſages from them, 
3%%«ͤÜ;¼evn ¼¼]§7—̃,‚%- r LL 10 
oY Fir only kinds of facrifice, which will admit of any diſpute as to ths rea ſonablemefl or 
propiisty of them, are expiatory or propitiatory ſacrifices; ſacrifices importing à profeſſion 
of mutual love or kindneſs, and euchariſtical ſacrifice. 
WuzrTHzx theſe, or any of theſe, depend wholly on the arbitrary inſtitution of God, 
and have no manner of foundation in the natural reaſon of them, is the ſubje& of the en- 
quiry to which I now directly proceed. ITY | 
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1. As to expiatory ſacrifice, it is not I think pretended by any that they have the laſt 
foundation abſolutely confider'd in natural reaſon ; but whether in conſequence of that de- 
claration made by God after the fall, the ſeed of the woman ſhall break the ſerpent't bead, an ex- 
plication fight not be given of the words which ſhould retider ſacrifice under this notion 
of it a proper act of divine worſhip, may with greater appearance of reaſon be diſputed. 

W 1x the apoſtle argues, that ir & impoſſible that the blood of bulls or of goats ſhould take away 
f#, his argatrient is founded upon clear and incofteſtable reaſons: It is impoſſible the 
blood of bulls or of goats ſhould have any ſuch effect either by a natural cauſality to thofe 
Ho believ'd the future ſacrifice of Chriſt, or on any accotitit whatever to the heatheris, 
who had no notion of the ſacrifice of Chriſt, and conſequently, in their expiatory fa- 
efifices, could have no manner of reference to it. 081 
IT us queſtion therefore is, whether ſome reaſonable account may not be given of ex- 
platory ſacrifice in its origine, tho' the reaſons upon which it was originally perform'd 
Were novafrerwares dry Rnown to the heathen world ? ys 

Ir may be arguec, that men upon the firſt promulgation of the promiſe made concetn- 
ing Cbriſt after the fall might draw the following inferences, that our reconciliation to God 


teuldbe effected in conſequence of God's appointment by a perſon of human race, the 
feed of 2 womait; that it not being agreeable to the wiſdom, to the Holineſs, or majeſt 
of God, that ſinners ſhould eſcape with impunity, it was requiſite that before God would 
aJrait them to any terms of favour or reconciliation, that this perſon ſhould undergb 
fome proper puniſhment, that death being the wages of ſin, and the puniſhment origiral- 
ly threatened to it, che great ſacrifice of this perſon was to be confummated by his death ; 
and in acknowledgement of ſo ſignal a mercy, and to preſerve a more lively ſenſe of ic 
through ſucceflive ages in the minds of men, it was not unreaſonable that certain religious 
rites ſhould be inſtituted which might bear ſome kind of reſemblance to it. 
So far human reaſon might poſſibly go in relation to expidtory facriflee i Which if 
they intended no more by it than merely to teſtify a ſenſible acknowledgttient in the belief 
of the” ſacrifice to be once offer d by the promis d feed, ind x means of awakeniig their 
attention to it, chere will be more difficultiy in ſhewing, that it was altogether àfl umea- 
ſonable or impious practice. For Why might not men agree upoi a. method of expref- 
ſing their notions by ſenſible and ſignificative rites, as well as by w6tds ? Whatever fettr- 
ples have been unjuſtiy raifed on occaſion of ſuch rites utider the chiriftian diſpenſation, 
ir will be granted, that men in a ſtate of natural religion were more at liberty ro inltitiite 
een forthe very reaſon now objected againſt them, that the reveals, ad expreſs cbm- 
mands of God are the only rule of chriſtian worſhip, 05 TOY EDS 2, SRORQITE © 
Tu ſeems no impiety therefore in aſſerting, that the factifice 6f Abel, who: there 
is ho cauſe to doubt, underſtood the promiſe of God in the trut and full ſenſe concern- 
ing the mediator, might have offer'd tlie firft of his flocks as x teft{motly of his firm! ble 
in the cruch and merits of that perfect oblation which he ſhotild fometime make: Whe. 
ther he ſacrific d by flaying the firſtlings of his flock the 5 are indeed ſilent, but it is 
reaſonable to conchide for the affirmative, on account of what is fald in the epiftle tothe 
#ebrew), that he offer'd in faith; that is, from a firm Fes of the truth of whit 
| akin! \ uaſfioh he more ſenfibly teftity'd 
by this ſignificative rice.” e 
I know it is inferr 


| d on. the other hand from this paſſage in St. Paul, that Abel had an 
exprels revelation for what he did, otherwiſe he could not have offer'd in faith, or out 
of A full conviction that what he did was really acceptable to God. But there is dne ma- 


God declar A concerning tlie promis d ſeed, which pe 


faith be neceſſarily imply'd, that his ſacrifice was founded on a divine poſitive cortmand, 
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and the excellency of it conſiſtedtherein, the offering of Cain was in the reſpe& equally 
made in faith, it being juſtly preſum'd,that the ſame law concerning ſacrifice Was et ally 
communicated to them both. We muſt either explain therefore his offering by Frith AC 
cording to the former ſenſe, which appears preferable, or as it ſighifies truſt in Go, and 
an holy and firm reliance on his goodneſs ; there can be no reaſon given, if they both 
acted by virtue of a poſitive command, that in this reſpect, common to both, the offering 
of one of them ſhould have had any peculiar excellency attributed to it. | 
Ir is certain that no particular command is extant in ſcripture for facrifice at that tithe + 
neither have we any authentick tradition of ſuch a command; and therefore it ſeetis 
more reaſonable to conclude, that no command was given to this end, ſeeing the morives 
upon which Cain and Abel ſacrific d might be accounted for without it: And God is net 
preſum'd to interpoſe after an extraordinary manner, or by particular directions towards 
any end where the general and ordinary means are ſufficient. 
Tux opinion, that this original ſacrifice was perform'd upon a principſe. of natural 
reaſon, is agreeable to the ſentiments of many of the ancient Fews as welt as chriſtian 
writers. M. Jurieu, tho himſelf of a different opinion, ingenuoùfly confeſſes, © that mis- 
ny great men both among the chriſtians and ancient Fews, are of this opinion; among 
* whom is Chryſoftom*.” He ſays, © that the creator has enlighten'd every man with the 
<< light of conſcience, and that it was this conſcience, which mov'd Cain to offer His ſiort- 
cc fice. He did offer, ſays be, to God the firſt fruits of the earth, becauſe he did judge it reafox- 
e able to make an offering of what belong'd to him who was the lord and maftet of all. Ma. 
ny of the Few: are of the ſame opinion ; what Rabbi Levi Ben Gerſhon ſays upon thk 
head may be ſeen in his commentaries. Abimelech another noted Rabbi, Tays, that . 
dam and his ſons did offer facrifices to God out of a pure motire of conſeienes, which 
told them that by this means they ſerved God. Among the modern divines thets ate not 
< few who have embrac'd this opinion for no other reaſon but becauſe they be- 
< lieve this ſuppoſition to furniſh them with a ſtrong argument for the neceflity of 2 
ce perpetual ſacrifice in the church. But whoever will weigh this matter without pte. 
« judice, will be plainly convinc'd that this 15 an erroneous ſuppoſition ; nature . 
ce having not dictated to man the uſe of ſacrifices. It is true we are taught by nature 
and our conſcience, that we ought to pay homage and due acknowledgment to Ged 
* for what good we receive at his hand; and 1 will not deny that by the fols light 
£ of nature we know our ſelves guilty, and that we raiſe God's wrath avainft us 
© our diſobedience, and conſequently that we ought to endeavour to appeaſe this dioinity. 
c But nature does not give us ſufficient inftruction, how or by what means we may. 
© render God favoutable to us; and whether by the deſtruction of beafts and other eren 
4e tures in his prefence or not: Nay, there ſeems rather to be fomewhat of bontradickl- 
* on in it, that God ſhould delight in the effuſion of blood, and the ſmoak of burnt 
< fleſh. As nature has an averſion to death, fo its doctrines tend to the prefervatieh 
< and perfection, and not to the deſtruction of creatures: Wherefore, conclides be, 1 lay 
<« 'this down as 2 certain truth, that mankind in the firſt ages did ſacrifice Becauſe they 
4 ere commanded fo to do by God, either by intelligible words, or by inſpiring Adam 
be with the ſpirit of prophecy, wherewith he was enlighten'd beyond all corittatiaion.” 
| Arrxx a conceſſion of this learned author in favour of the contrary opinion, he has 
here produc'd his reaſons for eſtabliſhing his own. As to whit he obſerves concerning 
thoſe who believe the 1 of a perpetual ſacrifice in the church, however it may 
perſonally affect them, it is of no great conſideration in itſelf, nor of any ts thoſe who 
believe no ſuch neceflity. ; K „„ 
Hs argument, that we know our ſelves obnoxious to the wrath of God, and ought 
to endeavour to appeaſe his divinity, yet cannot tell whether he will be appeas'd by 
this method; however it may affect perſons who never had any notion coneerning 
the ſacrifice of Chriff, yet is of no force to overthrow what has been ſaid concerniy 
the reaſonableneſs of ſacrifice in the firſt ages of the world, when the promiſe of it 
might be more fully explain'd and underſtood. As to his laſt argument taken from the 
conſideration, that God does not delight in blood, and that the deſign of nature is r4- 
ther to preſerve than to way, if it prove any thing, I am afraid it wilt prove roo 
ſtrongly againſt the poſitive inftitutions of God themſelves relating to facriflee: The de- 
ſign of nature we grant is to preſerve, not to deſtroy, yet for the uſe of man almoſt 
all ſorts of animals are continually put to death; why not then if no other reaſon pre- 
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vent, for the ſervice of man on a religious account, and with reſpect to his moſt im- 
portant intereſts ? _ Sf To 7ͤ] ]V]:] apes ob PRed, 

I ſha!! add but one obſervation more in reference to Abel's ſacrifice. If, according 
to the opinion of ſome learned men, the ſpecial manner of God's teſtifying his ac- 
ceptance of it was by fire from heaven ſent to conſume it, this is a farther ground of 
1 that it was not meerly an euchariſtical, but properly an expiatory ſa- 
crifice. Te. ; 25 FIR 

As to ſacrifice, under the notion, according to which we explain'd it, of a peace- 
offering upon which men feaſted, as a viſible pledge of mutual love and benevolence, 
the natural grounds for it appear ſtill more evident. It is commonly ſuppos'd that this 
kind of ſacrifice was always conſequent to that of the burnt-offering when it was made; 
and it is acknowledg'd they are frequently mention'd together in the {criptures, and 


were ordinarily celebrated one after another, according to the ritual of pagan worſhip: 
It being a proper occaſion, when men were aſſembled together on a religious account, 
after the ſolemnity upon which they met was over, to congratulate” and rejoice with 
one * and teſtify their mutual benevolence by partaking of ſome common 
hw ff" | | een eee 
Sor this was no argument why this latter ſacrifice, call'd ſo in a more improper ſenſe, 
might not ſometimes be celebrated apart. We have an inſtance of this in the ſacrifice 
which Jacob made upon the mountains after he return'd from Laban's houſe. Upon 
their firſt congreſs ſome warm expreflions paſs'd between them, but the difference was 
afterwards compos'd, and terminated in a. mutual reconciliation. Upon this, certain 
conditions of peace and amity were propos'd and agreed to, and then Jacob, in order 
to 2 ſtronger ratification of it, ſacrificd: There is no appearance from the hiftory of 
this congreſs, that this ſacrifice of Jacob was a burnt-offering, it was made on a joy- 
ful occaſion, and with a deſign of promoting joy and feſtivity ; There is no other end 
of celebrating it mention'd but this, Jacob * ffer' d a [acrifice upon the mount, and called bis 
brethren to eat cad. * | | 5 f 
Ir will be ſaid perhaps, that if no more were meant by peace-offerings, whether 
animals were ſlain or dry fruits ſervd up to that end, than to ratify certain articles of 
agreement among men, or to give reciprocal proofs of their amity, this is no more than 
the effect of a civil compact, but does not properly come under the notion of a religi- 
ous act. „ {gn 2 eh el” 
I have intimated before that the ſenſe of the word ſacrifice is in this reſpect leſs 
. proper; it might notwithſtanding be term'd a religious act on account of an oblation 
made of it to God, by way of acknowledging his propriety in it, or as by ſome ſolemn 
prayer whereby his benediction was implor'd on the occaſion, or by ſome ſolemn ap- 
peal to his juſtice, this federal rite receiv d a more awful and expreſs ſanction ; There 
is nothing in theſe circumſtances, for which cauſe I ſuppoſe them, that appears con- 
trary to the natural order or reaſon of things. Wn 1 | WER 
TE ſacrifices which I am to conſider the natural propriety of in the laſt place, are 
euchariſtical ſacrifices, deſign'd to teſtify a grateful ſenſe, of any favours receiv'd by the 
ordinary or ſpecial providence of God. If ſacrifice. in any kind was lawful, the law 
fulneſs of it in this kind is out of diſpute, What can be more reaſonable, than, as all 
things are deriv'd to us from the hands of God, that we ſhould make a tender of part 
of them, by way of acknowledgment to him, of ſomething ſanctifyd by prayer and 
thankſgiving, whereby we may in a ſenſible manner teſtify our dependence upon him? 
This was the ground of that prayer which the Fews us'd when they brought their ob- 
lations towards building and adorning the temple, Al thing, O Lord come of thee, and of 
thy own do we now give thee . NEE „ B 5 


SHOULD it be objected, that it does not appear there was any proper or direct ob. 
lation of theſe things to God, but only for the ſervice of his worſhip, or the place 
appropriated to it, which is allow'd to be an act of natural religion, but that it does 
not therefore follow that natural religion directs or:authorizes us to make any oblation 
immediately to God; it may be anſwer'd, that if ſuch oblations had been really. con- 
trary to-reaſon, God would never have enjoin'd them. We do not. defign by them that 
a man can be profitable to God, but only to declare that we receiv'd them from his hands, 
that we hold them by his favour, and ought, ſo far as we are capable to refer them to 
his honour and glory : This is a ſignificant, and therefore proper and reaſonable method 
of rendring to God the things which are God's, is rar A 
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Tux euchariſtical ſacrifices of the Pagans, however corrupted with ſuperſtitious rites , 
yet in the nature of them conſiderd in general were not, for this reaſon, ill founded. 
They judg'd right that ſome ſenſible act of recognizing the divine power and providence, 


eſpecially on occaſion of events very | favourable to them, was requiſite, tho their ſer- 


vice in this part of their religious worſhip, reaſonable in it ſelf, was : polluted with ma- 
ny groſs and impure mixtures. ee agen Par 15. 
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. the political laws of the Jews in general. 


EEE 


NXT E are to conſider the people of Iſrael,” as under the more immediate charge and 
government of God, not only in their religious, but their civil capacity; that 
is, both as a church and a nation, by a peculiar right belonging to him. Had man con- 


tinued in a ſtate of innocence, tho' the order of his duties would have been ſo well 


known, and the practice of them ſo eaſy and familiar to him, that there had been much 
leſs occaſion for any political laws human or divine; yet as particular members of ſocie- 
ty, how knowing or regular ſoever, cannot always diſcover or obſerve ſuch rules as 
are neceſſary on particular emergencies of ſtate to be preſcrib'd and put in practice, there 
had been a neceflity for certain political laws for the better government of mankind, 


+ 


even on ſuppoſition that they had continued innocent. 
Bor when man was fallen from that original ftate of innocence wherein he was at 
firſt created, when he became more ignorant not only as to the order and extent of his 
duties, but in many Caſes as to the obligation of them; when he acted on other occa- 
ſions knowingly in direct oppoſition to them, when both the light of his mind was in 
ſo great meaſure obſeur d, and the diſpoſition of his heart ſo much corrupted, the neceſ- 
ſity of poſitive laws to be given to him, as a ſocial creature, became ſtill more evident, 
in order to preſerve the peace and other ends of ſociety. 1 

Ap as men of the greateſt penetration and moſt extenſive knowledge may err in 
their legiſlative capacity, or as Where they are leſs liable to error, they are not always 
free from corruption; as upon both theſe accounts they may enact laws prejudicial to 
the real intereſts of ſociety ; where God ſhould think fit to interpoſe in the govern- 
ment of a nation by giving them a digeſt of laws moſt ſuitable to their genius, their capaci- 
ties, their ſituation and other circumſtances; the peace and happineſs of ſuch a nation muft 
pe much more effectually provided for, than they could have been by the beſt ſyſtem of laws 
that could poſſibly be contriv'd by human wiſdom, even ſuppoſing men leſs corrupt 2 


For as God cannot be.deceiv'd, neither can he have' any ends in the laws which he pre- 


ſcribes to a people, whom he has taken under his ſpecial care and protection, but what 
tend to the real intereſts of ſuch a people. os 
Fox this reaſon, tho' ſeveral of the political laws under the Jewiſh diſpenſation might 
not be commodious to other nations, tho' the reaſons upon which ſome of them wers 
enacted might not appear in a full and diſtinct light to others, nor perhaps to themſelves ; 
yet we ought to conclude, they were all of them enacted upon wiſe and good reaſons, 
and with a peculiar regard to the genius and intereſts of that people. 2 


Wu rzER and how far they ought to oblige other political ſocieties has been a que- 
ſtion controverted among divines. As to the obligation of them in general, as there 
were ſeveral things in them peculiar to the ſtate of that people which would be 
impracticable to other people, as the laws, for inſtance, bn, commerce with 
the nations round about them, there being ſeveral parts of the world which it was the 
viſible deſign of providence ſhould ſubſiſt by trade and a free commerce with other parts: 
As other laws, in particular thoſe relating to divorce, which were indulg'd them for the 
hardneſs of their hearts, a character whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd, as ſuch laws would 
be very inconvenient in general, and eſpecially where the reaſons upon which they 
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+ Some. are of opinion the words Yi#ims and Hoſis are more eſpecially...deriv'd from the occaſion of 
their euchariſtical ſacrifices for the ſucceſs of their arms. Victims à vitto, heſtis ab hoſte. 
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The reaſon is, becauſe there is no other rule ſo ſafe to 
ſuch caſes. But what has this rule to do where we are ſo far _ ds þ any des 
cauſe why certain divine political inſtitutions ſhould be obſerv'd b 40% thoſe to whom they 
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| SHE Hp original Bien, tht n teilen tay bs aflign'd why they hond Bot be 
obſerv 
Yer ſo far, I conceive, 4 re to the political laws of the Jews, as having a 


divine ſanction, ought to be paid; that Where it appears any of them had no peculiar 
relation to the ſtate or circumſtances of that people, but were founded in ſome general 
reaſon or propriety of them, there other nations ought to conform as much as they can 
to the model propord; in them: Parätclarly 6 judicial Prdedidings in awarding pu- 
niſhments, and eſpecially Capital * for the power of inflicting them being de- 
_ riv'd from God, the meaſur es and adio of chen as to which there is ſome diffeulty, 
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UP PO 5 Ave an nerd with che reſt of. their fellow-creatures, - it 18 ne- 
Ar ho Fee and well-b 9 9 that they ſhould live under government, to 

e end the commerce to be maint 15 among them may be duly regulated, and the 
| is is what order, the law of all re onable beings, 


850 itions of it betrer aſcertain'd. 
18. 6 FAY uires ; : of ws. {re admirable and ſurprizing effects in all the 


Gd „ It was 5 s idea of order which made Plato + wiſh chat as God is che 
Toles ord and "Governor the world, conſtituted ſome one man univerſal mo- 
narch. 115 55 
: hei , ſays be, can never attain to the greateſt happineſs whereof they are capable 
by is Us "Hp d, till en Every part of it is under the dominion of one prince: The. occaſion. of 
fe relgh > jo wi l then nd longer ſubſif oy ambition, private views and mutual jealouſies will 
* "heh No onger Excite Re sto arm themſelves, and bring their hoſtile forces e 
OY Ih another ; Deanna Obs thoſe complaints which are made under the inſults and op- 
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mended them to his favour, or whom from à mere innate benevolence he may be inclin'd to 


en 


favour without any merit; his pterogative gives him frequent opportunities of conferring 


proper marks of royal bounty upon them without expoſing them to the ordinary methods 
of corruption, employ'd by men, who ate reſolwd to make their fortune at any rate. 
| Whereas, upon a participation of the ſovereign power by many hands, as the temp- 
txcion to arbitrary and unjuſt acts is ſtronget from perſonal and domeſtick confidera- 
tions, ſo the dependencies are more numerous and fometimes induce a neceflity, à pre- 
tended neceſſity at leaſt, of 19 7 making eftabliſhments for them in prejudice to the 
ſafety, the liberty, and ſometimes the honour of the people. 


Axortuts advamage of moharchical government is, that if the prince ſhould prove 


tyrannical the fewer hands he communicates a ſhare of the power to, wherewith he 
is primarily inveſted, the effects of his tyranny will be the lefs general and deſtructive; 
or reaſonable expedients for preventing them will be more readily apply'd. But where 
the ſovereign power is lodg'd, whether by legal eſtabliſhment, or by uſurped force 
in many hands, there the effects of tyranny, where ſuch power is abuſed to the ends 
of it, fpread themfelves like the fly ing roll in the prophet, over whole kingdoms and pro- 
vinces at once; and the people are render d at the fame time leſs capable of taking fuch 


meaſures as may be proper either ro oppoſe or redrefs them. 
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Bo X it is nor my bultneſs e en ito the detail of fuck political enquiries: what ha: 


been faid was only | 


y way of occaftonal introduftion to what I am proceeding to obſerye 
in relation to the Jeuiſ government. T's | 
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Concerning the political government of the Jews, with reſpect to thi 
ſeveral forms of it. 


Hav no occaſion here to enter upon a critical enquiry, whether government was 
originally of divine, ot only of haman infticution ? Whether it ought tobe monärchical, 

of men are perfectly at liberty to- eſtabliſh any form of it upen which they Thatt mu- 
eually agree? I am only to enquire at prefent what different forms of government obtain- 
25 among the 7 when God was pleaſed to interpoſe by his poſitive and expreſs ſan- 
tions to that ene. 5 . 1 „ 
I ſhall therefore only in 1 obſerve as to the Origin of civil government, that when 
men ſpeak concerning the vine inſtitution of it, if they intend thereby God made any 
particular or expreſs declaration to Adam in reſpect to the nature or meaſures of it, 
there ſeems to be no certain foundation in ſcripture for ſuch a ſentiment. But if it be 
intended that civil government is founded in the natural order and reaſon of things, that 
in conſequence of the multiplication of mankind, and the ſeveral relations and methods 


7 


of commerce to be maintained among them, it would become neceſſary to their common 


peace and happinefs 5 then civil government has the ſame foundation in the divine will, 
and may as properly be called the ordinance of God as any other moral law or inſtitution 
whatever, Sowing from the nature and ſeveral relations of things. - :. _. 
As to the particular form of government, in the firſt exerciſe of it, if we believe the 
Moſaick account of the creation, and that God has made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth *, it was of neceſſity monarchical. Suppoſing, what we-riow take for granted, 
the increaſe of mankind, and that their common rights and intereſts could not be ſecur'd 
without government; who, in the natural order of things which is the true foundation 
of our arguing, in all caſes could have a better claim to the ſovereign power than the 
firſt of human race, who by virtue of his paternal relation had a right to the homage: and 
Obedience of all the reſt, and of his paternal care to all proper ceftimonies of their grati- 


tude and reſpect ? 


| Er has been pretended indeed, but very unjuſtly, that the paternal right to civil obe- 
dience ceaſes when children come to years of maturity; when they are able to re- 
gulate their own conduct or provide for their ſubſiſtance; when they are tranſlated 
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into other families, or are made the heads of diſtin& families themſelves. It muſt be 
acknowledged that the paternal power is on account of theſe ſeveral circumſtances much 
limited: But the reaſon is, that a ſuperior power in the ſtate whereby the father him- 
ſelf. is concluded, requires, for the common good, that it ſnould be limited. This reaſon 
could be of no force to limit the power of the. firſt parent while, he lived, as having 
no ſuperior, but independently aſſerting a right to the obedience of his children, both up- 
on a principle of duty and gratitude. 8 nen Tr et 
Ir is falſe at this time, that any circumſtances of life exempt children from the au- 
thoricy of parents, except in ſuch caſes, where the magiſtrate, -. the common parent, 
preſcribes certain limitations to it: The natural order of the relation, and which of 
it ſelf ſuppoſes a ſuperiority in the parent, ſtill ſubſiſts; and the more advantagious 
or independent the circumſtances of life are wherein children are placed, the {ſtronger 
fill are the motives of gratitude to thoſe from whom. they originally derived the very 
capacity of enjoying them, or by whoſe means perhaps they were actually put in Solfo 
ſion of them. | Ob a age ot 
Tuts paternal government, having ſo clear a foundation in the natural reaſon of it, 
obtain'd in the world during the firſt ages of mankind. Adam while he lived was both 
in right, and ſo far as appears to us, in fact univerſal monarch : After his death the 
ſovereign power devolv'd upon the next in blood to him, and ſo ſucceflively followed the 
right of primogeniture. A ſhare, of the civil adminiſtration, but in right ſubordinate to 
him, was preſerved in the heads of the ſeveral inferior tribes or families. AP 
Arr ER the flood upon the diſperſion of the ſons of Noah the patriarchal authority 
was till aſſerted and preſerved, the ſeveral parts of the habitable world at that time 
were divided among them, to every one affer h tengut, after their families; in their na- 
tions *. 3 STS ES | 
Uron the uſurpation of Nimrod, who, tho? of the younger houſe, acted independently 
and as ſovereign by erecting a kingdom: Notwithſtanding a notorious breach was there- 
by made in the order of ſucceſſion, which probably was afterwards more diſturb'd, when 
the confuſion of languages bappened at Babel; yet the patriarchal right was lili re- 
cogniz'd and maintained in the family of them, till the time of Abrabam, who, upon 
his removal into the land of Canaan, governed his family and dependents, as ſovereign, b 
his own laws. TN | „ en = | 
Tr1s power was of as wide a ſcope, as regal or ſovereign power had or ought to 
have. It conſiſted in a right of bleſſing (a), of curſing (b), of caſting out of doors (c), 
of excluding from the common right of inhericance (d); ſome have thought in trans- 
ferring the right of primogeniture or ſucceſſion (e), tho; it is more probable indeed that 
Jacob's entailing the ſceptre in the houſe of Tudab, | excluſive of Reuben his firſt- born, 
was not by virtue of his patriarchial, but prophetical, anthority, the effect of an imme- 
diate Inſpiration from God to that end. Laſtly, the patriarchs had a power, in certain 
caſes, of inftiting capital puniſhments, as appears from the ſentence of Judah againſt 
Thamar, upon an accuſation of her having committed adultery ; bring her forth, and let her 
be burnt (F). For tho' this ſentence was raſh and unjuſt, and contrary to common equity, 
Thamar being at that time confeſſedly pregnant; yet it ſufficiently ſhews, that the patri- 
archs had, and did exerciſe a power at. that time, of- life and death immediately, or by 
commiſſion (g). | 1 1 . . 
Arp indeed whether government be a poſitive inſtitution of God, or founded in the 
natural order and reaſon of things, if the ends for which it was appointed cannot be at- 
tain'd unleſs the magiſtrate be inveſted with a power of inflicting capital puniſhments ; 
nay, if without inflicting them government would fometimes be in danger of an entire 
ſubverſion, the very reaſons of avpointing it ſeem neceſſarily to require and juſtify the 
claim and execution of ſuch a power: Except on a ſuppoſition which ought not to be 
made, that God has propos'd a reaſonable end to men, and neceſſary to their common 
happineſs, and yet has at the ſame time render'd the neceſſary means of attaining it im- 
practicable. wo ne fb 3 Str » at PR do > | 
Tarztket were ſome remains of this patriarchal authority in the heads of the tribes, du- 
ring the time that the Jes ſojourned in Egypt, theſe were the Elders of the children of Iſrael, 
which Moſes was commanded by God to gather together (b), and were probably the officers 
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of the children of Irael, or prefects, which Pharaobꝰs tackmaſters had ſer over them (0. 6 


When God commanded Moſes, (&) with the ſeventy elders to come up to the mountain, 


their number and quality, Moſes having no direction as to their particular perſons, ſeems 


to have been already known to him, and it is probable that they had not therefore any 
new character given them by God, but only their former character was reſum'd and af. 


ſerted; which by reaſon of their ſervitude was in ſome meaſure leſs diſtinguimd: It 
being the intereſt of the «Egyptians, as they apprehended, to deſtroy all authority among 


a people, of whoſe power an numbers they were become ſo jealous. 1 | 
As the Ane endeavour'd. to weaken the ſenatorial power, till in ſome degree 


ſubſiſting among the Fews, by tyranny and oppreſſion, Gabinius afterwards, when conſul 
of Syria, attempted to diſſipate and render it leſs ſignificant by an artifice, erecting to 


this end a council in ſeveral cities of equal authority with that * of the Sanhedrim. 
HavinG premisd this concerning the origine of civil power in general, the exerciſe 


ef it founded in the natural right of primogeniture, and the extent of it from the very 


ends and reaſons upon which it was inſtituted ; I fhall now proceed to conſider what 
forms of government from time to time obtain'd among the Fews, when God was pleas'd 
to interpoſe in the government of them, by more immediate and expreſs declarations of 
his will to that end. oa | 5 
Wren Iſrael came out of AÆgypt, and the houſe of Judah from among a ſtrange peo- 
ple, to what particular perſon ſoever of that houſe the right of the ſcepter or govern- 
ment belong'd in the 3 courſe, according to the prophecy of Jacob before cited, 
yet God ſtill reſery'd to himſelf a power, when he thought fit, of taking the adminiftra- 
tion of the Jewiſh affairs more immediately into his own hands; or by employing ſuch 
ſubordinate miniſters as were of themſelves beft qualify'd, or whom, by a ſpecial and 
arbitrary act of grace, he might determine to qualify for the execution of his deſigns. 
Ir as God can, and ordinarily does, make nature ſubſervient to the ends and opera- 
tions of grace, Moſes being perſonally qualify*d on account of his knowledge, not to 
mention his other accompliſhments, in civil affairs, and of his conduct, his experience 
and reputation in military affairs, (having as Toſephus relates, been very ſucceſsful in a 


war, wherein he commanded againſt the ethiopians, for the ſpace of ten years) God 


was pleas'd, but not without ſpecial acts of his grace and aſſiſtance, to make him the 
chief inſtrument of delivering the Fews out of AHgypt, and afterwards, ſo long as he 
liv'd, to commit the conduct of that people to his ſuperintendency and direction. 
Tux authority wherewith Moſes was inveſted, tho' he had the power of legiſlature, 
the higheſt act of ſovereign power, yet was not ſtrictly monarchical ; becauſe he made 
no laws, but in virtue of the expreſs appointment and ſanction of God. Where it is 
ſaid therefore, that be was king in Jeſhurun, 2vben the beads of the people and the tribes of Iſrael 
Were or rogether, the words are to be underftood as importing only a delegated, or 
Mini 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe monarchical: Tho' Grotius indeed ſeems to make the difference 
wholly to conſiſt in T his not aſſuming the name, or exterior dignity of a king. His 
roper character therefore ſeems rather to have been that of a captain-general, acting 
bo commiſſion from the ſovereign, and doing nothing without his orders, expreſs'd, or 
neceſſarily imply'd. 2810 5 RO Os 
 "Txrxzxxz was another power, that of the ſeventy elders, under the direction of God, 
who by his own appointment had a right to ſhare in the adminiſtration, and to aſſiſt in 


the councils whether of war or peace: By virtue of which inſtitution the title of Moſes 
to the regal and ſovereign power, in the ſtrict ſenſe, was till more remote: Tho' I 


| know it has been diſputed among learned men, whether the ſenatorial. power attribu- 
ted to the ſeventy was finally /deciſive ; or, whether they were only of counſel to Moſes, 
whoſe opinions he might arbitrarily follow or reje& ; or in the nature of officials and 
"executors of the law: An appeal in all caſes ftill lying, in the laſt reſort, to him. 


FOSHUA ſucceeded to. Moſes in the ſame character of chief miniſter in the ſtate, or 


Eaptain-general in military affairs. Mr. Hobs therefore is chargeable with making 2 
prrong judgment, in allowing char Moſer had the + ſovereign power over the Jralie 
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erial power, like that of a king, but not (for the Lord himſelf was King) in a 
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| t Joſhua. His argument is grounded upon theſe words, F And be, Joſhua, ſhall. 
7247 4% e the ny who ſhall ask counſel for bim, after the judgment of Use . 
fore the Lord. From hence the author of the Leviathan infers, contrary to his general 
maxim, in favour of the ſacerdoral above that of the civil power, that the ſupremacy. 
in both reſpects was not veſted in Joſhua, but in Eleazar ; to whom therefore he attri- 
butes the prerogative of making both peace and war, grounding his inference upon the 
following words of the text, At bis word ſhall they go out, and at his word ſhall they come in. 
In this way of arguing neither Saul nor David, who both ask'd counſel of the Lord by 
the prieſt, had, what will not be diſputed to them, the regal or ſovereign autho- 
1 TEK Moſes and Foſhua an order and ſucceſſion of judges for a conſiderable period was 
appointed ; the tenor of their commiſſion was different in this reſpect, that as they were 
cCall'd to the adminiſtration upon ſome extraordinary exigence, ſo when the end for which 
they were call'd was effected, their powers expir'd, like thoſe of the Roman dictators, 
when the particular occaſion, upon which they were created, was over, they return'd 
again to their former, and perhaps to a private manner of life. | | 

Tu Is dictatorial power was abſolute and independent, and thoſe on whom it was con- 
fer'd were ſometimes inſpir'd with an heroick ſpirit or impulſe, which excited them to do 
thoſe things which could not otherwiſe be juſtify'd, or reaſonably accounted for. Fephtbab 
in particular, if he really vow'd to ſacrifice his daughter in a ftri& ſenſe, and not, as ſome 
interpreters have thought, to devote herto a perpetual ſtate of virginity, muſt be ſuppos'd 
to have a like inſpiration to that end, which Abrabam had to ſacrifice Iſaac: Such an autho- 
rity from him, in whom all propriety is veſted, and who has abſolute power of life and 
death, could only legitimate an action, according to the eſtabliſn d order of things, unjuſt 
and inhuman, and to which therefore no vow or reſolution whatever could poſſibly oblige. 
Tus; judges being only temporary, and there being commonly long intervals between 
the ceſſion of one, and the inveRticure of another, God was pleas d to change the form of 
it, as he had promis d, into that of a ſtanding monarchical government. 

AN there was the greater occaſion for introducing ſuch a change at that time, as the 
ordinary and inferior judges, during the intermiſſion of the dictatorial power, were grown 
very remiſs in the diſcharge of their duty, not to ſay corrupt. Samuel indeed, whe judg d 
Iſrael all rhe days of his life, and whoſe caſe was in that reſpe& extraordinary and ſingular, 
was a wiſe, holy, and vigilant magiſtrate, but in the decline of his age, being leſs capable 
of the adminiſtration, He made bis ſons judges over Iſrael ; who committing great diſorders 
on account of the notorious corruption wherewith they were charg'd by the elders of 1/rael, 
theſe heads of the tribes aſſembled together and came to Samuel, at once remonſtrating 
againſt the male-adminiftration of his ſons, and addrefling to him that he would make them 
a king to judge them like all the nations *, e „ | 

 Soms have argued from the diſpleaſure which Samuel expreſsd on this occaſion, that 
ſuch an addreſs was highly criminal in the very nature, or ſubje& matter of it ; that mo- 
narchical government ſtands condemn'd by a prophet of God, and who was in other re- 
ſpects a very wiſe, good, and excellent perſon. 11455 701 ; | 

Bur this is a moſt weak and precarious way of arguing. The reaſon why Samuel 
| ſhew'd his reſentment on occaſion of this addreſs, was not becauſe the ſubje& matter of it 
was culpable, but becauſe there was ſomething wrong with reſpe& to the manner or time 
of preſenting it ; the proceedings of the elders were raſh, and perhaps tumultuary, or on 
certain accounts, more immediately affecting him, diſreſpectful to the prophet. They 
defir'd a king without waiting for the accompliſhment of God's promiſe concerning him, 
at his own time, and in his own way; they deſir'd a king when the Lord himſelf by a 
ſpecial contract and relation was King, when he preſided in their councils, went forth 
with their armies, and fought their battels: Which God repreſents to Samuel, that the in- 
dignity was not done to him, but in contempt of his own ſovereign power and authority; 

ej bave not I rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I ſhould not reign over them, © 
TuT. Which ſtill aggravated their contempt was, that in oppoſition to the theocracy 
under which they liv'd, and without any regard to the divine wiſdom, they ſpecify'd the 
very manner of the king who ſhould reign over them, and deſir'd one like thoſe of the 
heathen nations about them. —_— —— 

Wnurx I ſaid above, that God by a ſpecial contract was King of the Fews, I by no 
means intend, what ſome men have prophanely infer'd, that God had no right to govern, 
or give laws to the Fews, but only by virtue, or in conſequence of certain ſtipulations 
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made with that people, whereby they, mutually engag'd themſelves; to the performance of 
ſuch and ſuch articles; for whatever right the people may have, or be pretended to have 
in certain extraordinary caſes, when a government is erected, or form'd anew, of ſtipu- 
lating certain conditions for themſelves, without the performance of which; on the 
prince's part, they are diſcharg'd from all obligation of homage and obedience to him ; 
yet God, whoſe kingdom ruleth over all, who doth, and hath a natural, antecedent, inaliena- 
ble right to do according to bis will, in the armies of the heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth, has certainly authority to govern any people, without asking their conſent, 401 
whether they will contract with him or not to that end. If he do make any expreſs 
promiſe, as he did to the Fews, that he would give them the land of Canaan on con- 
dition of their obedience, this is an act of favour and condeſcenſion, which does in- 
deed oblige in conſequence of his promiſe, and the performgnce of what is requic d 
on their parts, tho' he had a prior and inconteſtable right to their obedience, whe- 
ther he had made any ſuch promiſe. or not. To ſuppoſe men capable of preſcribing con- 
ditions to God, or making propoſitions to him after the ſame manner treaties are car- 
ry'd on by different perſons here, is in that reſpe& to make men equal with God: 
A conſequence, which blaſphemous as it is, yet certain late advocates for the Heoreb con- 
tract, if they know how to argue by a juft deduction from their own principles, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily acknowledge, if they are not rather willing to admit it. | cate 
Fzxom What has been ſaid theſe corollaries ſeem evidently to ariſe. | 
1. Thar government was originally, both in right and fact, monarchical. 
2. THAT it continu'd fo during the time of God's interpoſing by his legiſlative, or 
other ſpecial authority, in the government of the Fes, which we therefore call a theo- 
cracy ; God being in a proper ſenſe their King and Sovereign, the different forms of ad- 
miniſtration under him did not in the leaſt alter the nature of the Fn government ex- 
ercis'd by him: He had power as ſovereign and ſole proprietor of all things to alienate 
and transfer the natural rights of men, and even ot cn nr A in order of ſucceſſion. — | 
Ir is granted that even ſubordinate powers have, in certain caſes, authority to limic 
and reftrain the natural rights of men, and even to coerce their perſons. But the rea- 
ſon is, that the laws of ſociety, whereby ſuch perſons are concluded, or to which their 
conſent.is taken for granted, do ſuppole, upon their own principles the legality of ſuch 
procedure againſt them, whenever It is found requiſite by the ſtate. Bur this argument 
is of no force to ſhew that theſe, who are by right inveſted with the ſovereign au- 
thority, can therefore be coerc d, or reſtrain d, or depriv d of their natural right by any 
power, but that of God, as having no other ſuperior. „ # 
Tatxs ſeems to be this farther argument from Scripture in favour of monarchical 
government, that we have no inſtance, except under the Fewiſh theocracy (which for 
that reaſon ought not to be urg d in the caſe) of any other regular, and inconteſta- 
bly lawful form of government. When we are commanded to ſubmit to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord's ſake, if the words do not import the ſeveral ordinances of the prince, 
executed by ſubordinate miniſters, but require our ſubmiſſion to the form of govern- 
ment, eftabliſhd in the place where we live, they neceſſarily ſuppoſe ſuch form agree- 
able to the 8 of nature and the inſtitution of God, if any ſuch inſtitution can be known 
or aſcertain d. 5 1 | Me EEE 
Ho far the natural right of monarchy may be deduced from theſe conſiderations, 
I ſhall not take upon me particularly to axamine, or whether other forms of Govern- 
ment are perfectly reconcileable to the deſign of God and nature in the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of civil power: without being to definitive in ſo nice and controverted a point, 
theſe two concluſions appear to be very juſt and obvious: That it is generally the ſaf- 
eſt rule to obſerve and follow the intention of nature: and that in caſes of difficulty, 
Where that intention is not certainly or diſtinctly known, it is the ſafeſt way again, 
where it can be had to follow a divine precedent. TAE ht ee 
 Wrartzvex conſequences may be drawn from theſe two refleftions, the argument 
of Ailton from ſcripture to ſhew, that the people are at liberty to chuſe any form of 
government which they pleaſe, is very weak and trifling. From thoſe words When 
thou: art. come into the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and. ſhalt poſſeſs it, aud ſhalt 
| ſay I will make a King over me, he infers the people have a power of chuſing what 
form of government they pleaſe, by the grant or f expreſs teftimony of God himſelf. 
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Firſt, here is no ſuch expreſs teſtimony in the text, nor any thing like it. Secondly, 
the text is only a prediction of what a perverſe people as appeared by the event would 
do, and imported therefore a reproof, rather than a grant of what they were inclin'd to do; 
ar moſt it could be interpreted as a permiſſion of God, without any evidence of his 
approbation, In the next place they were the elders, the heads of the tribes, not the 
people collectively, nor perhaps by any formal conſent or repreſentation, which de- 
fir'd a king. The argument to be formed from hence ſeems rather to conclude for 
the patriarchal right; and to ſhew that the inferior families, to prevent popular and 
tumultuary proceedings, ought to be concluded by the reſpective heads of them. Laſt- 
ly, to ſet a king over a people does not import, particularly in this place, the choice 
or election of a king, or any power to that end, but only the agnizing by ſome 
publick act one already choſen hy God, as is explain'd in the words immediately fol- 
lowing, thou ſhalt in any wiſe ſet him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God ſhall chuſe. | 
Wuire Iam ſpeaking concerning the inftitutions of God, in reference to civil govern- 
ment the queſtion, what form of government appears upon political or human conſiderations 
preferable, is beſides my argument: And the different opinions of men as to this point ſhew, 
that there is ſome difficulty in coming to a clear and diftin reſolution upon it. There 
are accidental inconveniencies from the weakneſs, the paſſions, and errors of men in all 
forms of government; tho' there ſeems to be the leaft apprehenſion of danger to a ſtate 
from the main and common ſpring of corruption, private intereft, where the ſovereign- 
ty is lodged in one hand, and his power is more extenſive : And indeed leſs danger on 
all other accounts, provided he be endow'd with the qualifications, proper to a great and 
generous mind. _ 4 : ; | pe 
Tur moſt ancient governments in the world, were in the firſt inſtitution of them, monar- 
chical: But as nothing is more apt to be abuſed than power in the hands of weak or wicked 
men, as the people found themſelves oppreſſed or aggrieved, it was natural enough for 
them, in order to redreſs che wrongs they ſuffered, or to prevent them for the future to a- 
ſpire to ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration ; and which ſtill opened the way farther for intro- 
ducing mixt government, princes Were ſometimes willing, for their own eaſe, at other 
times forced for their ſafety, to admit ſubjects into a participation of their power; who, 
after repeated conceſſions, by degrees aſpiring to dominion, often ſupplanted and de- 
ſtroyed the power into a ſhare of which they were invited, or had ſtrength enough to ob- 
trude themſelves: The natural conſequences of which were frequent diſorders, as well 
as dangerous innovations, in the ſtate, and which were no leſs deſtructive to the com- 
mon rites and liberties of the people, than the abuſe of ſovereign power in the hands of 
a ſingle perſon could have been. * 
So that it has been queſtioned whether mix d government, ſuppoſing it, what ſome men 
will not admit, reconcileable to the deſign of God in the firſt inſtitution of government, 
be really upon the whole matter, and, all things conſider'd, more ſalutary or beneficial 
to mankind, than government, in the proper and original ſenſe of it, monarchical. 
Bur whether monarchy be in any ſenſe an ordinance of God or not, to which the 
ſeveral communities of men in the world are obliged to conform, or which they are at 
liberty to reje& no certain determination can be made as to thoſe queſtions, from what is 
commonly urg d, that if this form of government be moſt agreeable to the will and infti- 
tution of God, we miſt be oblig'd to condemn all other forms of government eſtabliſh'd 
in the ſeveral parts of the worde. 7 ent 1 
Ir conſequences could alter the nature of things there might be ſome force in this way 
of arguing ; but how precarious, of how ſhore duration muſt all truths be, if they are no 
longer truths, than ſome accidental inconveniences follow, or are pretended to follow, 
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I do not here deny but that inconvenient conſequences, whereby other perſons are af- 
fected, ought to put us upon examining the principles from which they are drawn, after 
a a more ſtrict and impartial manner, to the end we may not make wrong or precipitate 
judgments to their prejudice: But to argue, a principle cannot be true, and only for that 
reaſon, becauſe we muſt judge other perſons in the wrong, in cafe it ſhould prove true, is 
a method much more adapted to diſturb a tender and ſcrupulous conſcience than to en- 
lighten a ſincere lover of truth. oo OM IT een ere er 
Worb it be thought a good argument againſt the invocation of ſaints, that a great 
part, perhaps the greateſt part of the chriſtian world, do not invocate them ; or that the 
bread and wine in the ſacrament are really converted into the very ſubſtance of Ehrift's 
body, becauſe otherwiſe we muſt condemn a great number of very learned and pious 
men, and in general all the members of the church of Rome, of a groſs error, if not of, a 
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practice directly idolatrous. No one argues after this manner in the controverſy with 
that church; it is equally unreaſonable to argue that lay- men muſt have power validly to 
baptize, otherwiſe we muſt look upon thoſe, who have no other baptiſm but from them, 
as perſons who have no right to the ordinary privileges of baptiſm. It is to avoid a like 
uncharitable conſequence, as it is repreſented, that we are told epiſcopacy cannot be of 
divine inſtitution, becauſe otherwiſe we muft condemn moſt of the foreign churches, as 
having no lawful or regular miniſtry, no true adminiſtration of the ſacraments. 
I ſee theſe conſequences and heartily lament them, but can by no means diſcover how 
they make the leaft alteration in reſpe& to thoſe truths or principles, towards the ſubver- 
ſion of which they are alledged. And J have rather inſtanced in theſe two particulars, be- 
cauſe the principal reaſons of ſome good men for the validity of lay-baptiſms, and in ſome 
ſort of the miniſtry in foreign churches, rather ariſe from the apprehenſions they are under, 
on account of theſe conſequences, than from the natural reaſon of things. ny 
I by no means intend hereby to eſtabliſh any conſequences, in reference to the fubje& of 
monarchical government, but only took occaſion from that ſubje& to obſerve, that to argue 
from inconvenient conſequences in any caſe, is below the character of every man who 
defires to follow the pure light of truth, and only to be determined by it. | 
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Of Circumciſion. 


Tz being the principal ſacrament of the Fewif religion, pridr to the rites of the law} 
1 and afterwards, upon the delivery of it, receiving an expreſs and ſolemn eftabliſh- 
ment, it will be neceſſary I ſhould ſpeak concerning the reaſons, why it was inſtituted. 
after 2 more diſtinct manner. For my principal deſign is to give a rational account of the 
divine poſitive inſtitutions, concerning which I treat as of the moral law, and the particu- 
lar duties deducible from it, without entring into all the nice or ſcholaſtick queſtions which 
they have given occaſion to in the works of the learned. 
As to the reaſons of that particular inſtitution, which is the ſubje& of my preſent en! 
quiry, it may be conſider d as having the character both of a n, and of a ſeal. | 
Ir may be conſider d under the notion of a fign or ſignificative rite in ſeveral re- 
ſpecs. IE | | | 
1 Ir was intended as 2 viſible mark of diſtinction, whereby the holy ſeed in cove- 
nant with God ſhould be known, as his choſen generation, his peculiar people from the reft of 
the nations who were aliens to the promiſe, and ſtrangers to the common-wealth of Iſrael. 
TI s was one end for which circumciſion was originally inſtituted in the time of 
Abrabam; and tho Iſhmael, the ſon of that patriarch by Keturah, was circumcis'd with his 
family, yet this was by virtue of a voluntary act, which neither entitled him nor his po- 
Kerity to any ſpecial privilege : He had this political reaſon for obſerving it, and requiring 
it to be obſerved by his poſterity, that his deſcent from ſo great and excellent a perſon as 
Abrabam might be better aſcertain'd to all ſucceeding generations. my 
Poux hundred years after the firſt inſtitution of this rite, in the time of Abraham, it 
Teceiv'd a new and expreſs ſanction of God, by Moſes ; that the viſible church of God 
might ſtill be diftinguiſh'd by it, and after ſuch a manner as could not eaſily be diſſem- 
bled or effac d. For tho a practice was afterwards introduc'd, as we learn from the * a- 
poſtate Fews under Antiochus, by a medicinal operation, to introduce a new prepuce, a 
practice afterwards reſum'd under the tyranny and oppreſſion of the Romans, and againſt 
Which the Apoſtle f cautions the converted Jews in his time as an act of ſuperſtition ; yet 
the nature of the. thing ſhews, that in adult perſons, eſpecially ſuch as were more ad- 
vanc'd: in years it could not be done without great pain and difficulty, and "conſequently 
Was à practice which could not be generally introduc'd : So proper proviſion was made 
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by the appointment of this rite that the diſtinction deſign'd by it ſhould not be con- 
founded. <i | 2.30 


Av it is obſervable, that as this which I have metition'd was one principal end bf in- 


ſtituting it, and as the reaſon upon which it was ififtituted to this end in a great mea- 
ſure ceas'd, during the time that the children of He ſojourn'd in the wilderneſs, When 
they liv'd as a political body in a ſeparate ſtate from the reſt of the world; and Witti 
out that communication with them, which when they came to ſettle amidſt the nati- 
ons, in the land of Canaan, could not be avoided ; therefore God was pleas d, during chat 
ſpace, to diſpenſe witch them in intermitting the obſervation of this rite. ARM Neil 
I grant circumciſion was à ſignificative rite in other reſpects; the reaſons whersof 
did in the paſſage of the Fews through the wilderneſs ſtill continue; but it was an act 
of ſpecial favour in God, who will have mercy, and not ſacrifice, that the rite ſhould not- 
withſtanding be diſcontinued, when the practice of it was become on ſeveral accotitits at 


that time more inconvenient : The ſupreme Legiflator has, tho* ſuch to whom the exe- 
cution of the laws under him is committed, have not, a power of diſpenſing with them, 


* 


or of ſuſpending them, as he thinks fit. 


Crx cVUncrfs ro in this 3 21 may be principally 'conſider'd as a political inſtitu- 


tion; and ſo it is repreſented by F Tacitus, whereby the Fews were to be diftinguiſh'd 
as 2 nation, or civil community, from the reſt of mankind. But it was allo 
2. A commemorative ſtanding ſign of the covenant made with Abraham, concerni 
both the temporal and ſpiritual ſtate of this nation, the numerous encreaſe and proſpe- 
rity of it, and of the promis'd ſeed, wherein all the nations of the earth ſhould be 


| bleſſed. 


As men are never more affected than by ſenſible rites and repreſentations, as theſe 


are the moſt powerful methods at once of awakening the images of things repoſited in 


the memory, and of giving them till ſtronger and more laſting impreſſions, this inſti- 
tution to be obſerv's by alt tue poſterity of Abrabam was wilely deſign d to keep the 
memory of the covenant made with him by God, on both theſe accounts, continually 
freſh in the minds of his deſcendents, to all ſucceſſive generations. OI 
In this reſpect it was a ſign of a mixt nature to remind them by a ſtanding memorial 
of the bleſſings promis d to them as a political body, and of the peculiar privileges which 
they were intitled to as a ſpiritual or religious ſociety. ns n 
3. CiRCUMCc1SION was # ſign of that righteouſneſs which is by faith : Faith, as it at once 
imports a generous truſt in God, and obedience to his commands, how hard or ſevere 
the conditions of them may appear to be, This faith is founded upon a natural prin- 
ciple, and is no other than that faith recommended by the apoſtle (a), when he adviſes, 


that in ſuffering, or upon our being requir'd to ſuffer, according to the will of Grd, we 


ſhould commit our ſouls unto bim in well-doing, or in acting conformably to his will, as unto 


4 faithful Creator. 


Ax therefore it is obſerv'd by the Apoſtle, that God covenanted with Abrabam, and 
juſtify'd him in regard to his practical faich, upon the ſevere tryal made of it, antece- 
| Be 20 af fat 4 to Abraham for righ- 
Feouſneſs. | How was it then recłkon d? when he was in circumciſion, or in uncircumciſion ? not in 
circumciſiun, hut in uncircumciſion ; And he received the ſign of circumciſjon. Circumciſion there- 
fore was not primarily inſtituted as a method of juſtifying thoſe who received it, ſo much 


9 


as a pledge (c) to aſſure them of their juſtification, it they imitated the faith, and Walk - 
ed in the ſteps of Abraham; as St. Ambroſe (4) obſerves. _ ee ene 
Ax what could be more proper to remind the Fews of the indiſpenſable obligation 
which they were under to imitate Abrabam's faith, as they hop'd to ſee the promiſes 
made to them accompliſti d, than by a perpetual appointment to be obſery'd of that rite 
which Abrabam receiv'd after a viſible manner in teſtimony and confirmation of f 
faith? To which may be added, that a piety ſo eminently approvd by God, in th. 
head of the Fewiſh family, as ic was more honorary 10 that people, Ie the reaſons & 
perpetuating the memory of it by a ſtanding rite, were, ftill che, fironger, in order to 

ew. the duty incumbent on them of following ſo bright and diſtinguiſh'd an example. mw 
. 4..C1&CvMcriSION was alſo a. rite, and inſtituted to that end, of initiating; perſons 
inte the Fut religion. There is perhaps no form'd Jocietyin the. world, civil gr. 16- 
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J Circumtidere genitalia inflitutre, ut diverſtate noſcantur. Lib. 5. :Hiſts ſub Init. 
93 1 Pet. iv. 19. 09 Rom. iv. 9, Io, 11. (e) && June: ee 1.9 bp. pus. 
(4) Circumciſio non habet aliquod dignitatis, ſed ſignum eft tantim 3 quod ſignum ided accipiebant Abrikaitit Alis, ar 


ſeirentur ejus filii eſſe, qui, credgus Deo, hoc ſixnym acceperat; ut emul; efſont daterne det eee out 
. Abrahamo. In cap, 4. epiſt. ad Rom. vide Spen. de LH p. om FO #7 Ay 7 
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ligious, wherein certain ceremonies are not obſerv'd, when men are firſt conſtituted mem< 
bers of it, or perſonally introduc'd as ſuch into it. St. Auſtis * obſerv'd, in his time, and 
the obſervation holds generally at leaſt ſtill good, that there is no ſe& of reli ion, true or 
falſe, wherein men unite, but they agree together upon certain common and ſtated forms 
of admiſſion into it. „ F 
Bur indeed the rites of initiation into the true religion, and even thoſe perhaps, com- 
monly ſpeaking, of initiating members into a falſe religion, are not merely deſign'd as 
matter of form or ceremony to that end, but to remind the perſons ſo initiated of the 
duties "aa of them, proper to the particular ſociety, into which they are now 
receiv d. | | | =: 
5. CI Rc UMGRrSION waz allo's ſigh in a: figurative and myſtical conſtruction of it. 
It is therefore frequently apply'd in the holy ſeriptures to ſignify / inward holineſs, and 
that ſpiritual relation wherein we ſtand to God, as members of his church: It is there- 
fore call'd the circumciſion of the heart, of the lips, and the ears; and the uncircumciſed in heart 
enn as perſons in an impure, unholy, and unſanRify'd ſtate : And it was 
natural enough indeed for the holy penmen to borrow and apply a metaphor from 2 
ſenſible religious rite in the Fewiſh church, which ſhould denote an obligation to chriſti« 
ans, to practiſe religion in all the parts of it, whether exterior or r 
Bor, I obſer vd, circumciſion had alſo the character of a ſeal, and therefore the 22 
poſtle | terms it at once both 4 fn and 4 ſeal; as deſign d on the part of God to ratify 
and confirm what was covenanted by him. For tho in all mutual promiſes or con- 
tracts it is not abſolutely neceſſary in the nature of the thing that any formal ratifica- 
tions ſhould be made or exchang d, yet they are uſually requird, in order at once 
more ſolemnly to atteſt and corroborate the conditions ſtipulated on each ſide, _ 
Goo therefore to give a viſible and ſtronger confirmation to his promiſe made to. A. 
braham concerning the encreaſe and proſperity of his family, and of the acceſſion of 
the Gentiles ſometime. into it, as he was father of the rarity, innituted circumciſion 
as a ſtanding memorial to him, and to. the reſt of his houſe ;- whereby he continually 
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and openly declar d his intention, chat he would be faithful ta his promiſe, and invio- 
lably make it good. e e / ron 
As the Jews indeed were diftinguiſh'd, in conſequence of the covenant God made 
with Abrabam, from the reft of the world, by a known and particular mark as a ſign of 
that covenant, it virtually imply d an appeal to the very nations themſelves, whether 
God who had promiſed was not alſo faithful : For it was eaſy for them to rre 
whether, in the courſe of divine providence, the conditions of happineſs and proſperity 
to that people were made good to them or not. A ſign indeed, or bare memorial of any 
covenant, Without ſuppoſing at leaſt a virtual application of it, and that the parties 
thereby do in effect declare, as by a repeated act, their reſolution to adhere 5 it, would 
be a ſign of no real ſignificancy to the end for Which it was originally made ſo: When 
therefore God, ſpeaking of this rite, declares to Abrabam, this ſhall be a token of the cove-' 
nant between me and you, he means a token or pledge, not merely in remembrance of 
what had paſſed between them, but of his permanent intention to confirm what he had 
JJ; d ee ae o,- 
On man's part circumciſion. was a ſeal, or repeated aſſurance in 4. continued ſucceſ. 
fion from Abrabam, that he would perform the conditions, upon which the promiſes of 
God were made to that father and to his ſeed. For otherwiſe indeed the. tight of par- 
ticular. perſons to the bleflings of the covenant was ſuſpended, or rather ſuperſeded ; and 


: 


chere could be no reaſonable end for inftituring 2 mere ſign, Which as ſch, and wich- 
dut conſidering ie Alo a8 2 ratifying aer that brought, man under au obligation, could 
not give him a zighe or titls eö auß fis 
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Citke VII 


Concerning the reaſons of inſtituting the ſabbath. 

# 1 HAT ſome ſtated ſeaſons ſhould be appropriated to the more ſolemn worſhip of 
1 God, is a rule agreeable to the natural light of our minds, and to the common 
practice of men in all ages. But how. oft that day ſhould recur, ' whether in ſeven, 
whether in a leſs or greater number of days, natural reaſon does not ſo clearly direct. 
It will be very difficult to prove from the order of the planets, from which theſe days 
have been denominated, that the ſeventh day is therefore the moſt proper to be ſet a- 
1 for the ſacred offices of religion; there appears to be no viſible or good connection 

etween that order and this inference. Sth 19 ves, i IT) 6446 4 

Mx will find it an undertaking no leſs difficult, who would deduce the origin or 
reaſonableneſs of appropriating one day in ſeven to this uſe, from certain myſtical pow- 
ers; for there is no end of ſuch arbitrary conjectures, aſcribed to the number ſeven. 
Sor post men therefore without. any benefit of divine revelation to direct them 
in this article, they would be ns. nee to chuſe out of any given number, what day 
they ſhould, by a Competent authority, determine to be obſerved for the more ſolemn 
worſhip of God: Provided the returns of ſuch a day, ſhould be neither too frequent, 
nor too diſtant, to anſwer the pious end of its inſtitution, and to preſerve in the minds 
of men, amidſt the many affairs, avocations, and amuſements of this life an habitual 
and conſtant ſenſe of religion. But there can be no ſuch doubt to thoſe who know, 


that God has in fact ſanctify'd the ſeventh day, and appropriated it to his more ſolemn 
worſhip; and that when there was a change of the law, ſo far as it was of poſitive ſan- 
Cition, one day in ſeven was ftill ſubſtituted by him who was Lord of the ſabbath, or, 

which infers the ſame obligation, by a proper authority derived from him. ded 
As to the command of God to the Fews to ſanctify the ſabbath or ſeventh day, the 
reaſons of it are very clear and obvious. Ass. EN SFOS 
Tus principal end, which God deſigned in tranſacting with that people, was at once 
to divert chem from following after ftrange gods, and to ſecure their obedience to 
Tut inifticucion of one day in ſeven for his more. ſolemn worſhip, was very wiſely 
r y e fronbhaebet 
. As it was inſtituted in memory of the creation, According to the Moſaick 4c- 
count, God ugs ſix, days in forming this Win and wondrous ſyſtem of things, the 
matter whereof he had educ'd out k nothing, an giving" che ſeveral noble parts of it 
JJV 17 
© Tye lens the Progreſs of the Write operation,” % particularly afligns to each day 
is Bro et work. He tepreſents, that, by the power of God, motion was firſt impreſ'd 
off matter, in itſelf incapable of moving; that, ſueceffion of light and darkneſs enſued; 
the firmament was made, the earth, the plants 4nd fruits Uf it produc'd ; the ſun, moon, 
and ad- in their reſpective order; the ſeveral ſpecies-of animals afterwards 
Ac ce c ,n e eee e of great folem- 
15 pont the Mage" OF tlie wor 4. W lc f k, and in regard. co -his ſuperior. character 
and dignity, of all the creatures in itjvx n: ice (8 de 111 vi molt. 
Im were wiſe reaſons relating to the inſtitution of the Fewiſh ſabbathy why it 
was proper that Moſes in the hiſtory of the creation ſhould mention theſe ſeveral par- 
ticulars, both in order to prevent the apoſtacy of the Fews, and to preſerve them in the 
worſhip of the true God. | | | 


To evince this we are only to obſerve, that in compliance with the temper and imper- 
fe& ſtate of that people in the infancy of the church, God was pleaſed principally to en- 
courage their obedience upon the proſpe& of temporal rewards. In purſuance of this de- 
ſign it was very proper he ſhould be repreſented to them under the notion and character of 

2 | a creator: 
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a creator: And leſt that general notion might not be ſufficient to convince them, that the 
heathen deities had no ſhare in the creation, nor in any part of it, Moſes deſcends by an 
induction of particulars to ſhew, that not only the principal parts of the world, but the 
whole produce of the earth, were to be aſcrib'd ſolely to the effects of God's power; and 
that the ſun, moon, and ftars, eſpecially the principal objects of idolatrous worſhip among 
the heathens, were no Gods, but the creatures of the Lord God of Iſrael. 

So long as the ſabbath was religiouſly obſerved by the Fews, and the hiſtory of the 
creation, in memory of which it was inſticuted, faithfully preſerv'd, it was impoſſible for 
them to apoſtatize into the idolatrous rites of the heathens, or to worſhip: falſe” gods, or 
any part of the viſible world, under a notion as having the leaſt influence on human affairs, 
except under the direction of the true God: He alone who created all beings has a power 
to retard or accelerate their motions, to alter, to ſuſpend or fortify their influences, as he 
ſees fit: This was at the ſame time a moſt powerful motive to a firm truſt and confl- 


dence in God, who, by right of his being creator, had all the ſprings of motion, in his 


hand, the whole ſyſtem of things, and every particular part or power of itz entirely at his 
own command. | aa TT dd 


Anp therefore God by Moſes ſpeaking of the inſtitution of the ſabbath; calls it a fign 


betwixt him and ny, that they might know that he # the Lord that ſanfifies them * ; and for 


this reaſon it is inſerted in the very body of the fourth commandment, that in /ix days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the ſea, and all that in them is. | REINA, Th57 80 
Fx 0M whence it ſeems to follow, as a very juſt and reaſonable concluſion, that the Few- 
;þ ſabbath, being inſtituted with a peculiar relation to the ſtate of the Fews, and the tempo- 
ral bleflings made to them, when there was a change of the law, a covenant to be intro- 
duced ; eſtabliſhed upon ſpiritual and better promiſes, and God was to be worſhipped un- 
der the ſpecial relation of his being the redeemer of the world, tho' not excluſive of his 
being creator, the main reaſons of inſtituting the Fewiſh ſabbath ceaſing, the obligation to 
obſerve it, as to the particular day ſpecify'd in the fourth commandment, ceaſed with it. 
And as our redemption is repreſented to be in a more peculiar manner accompliſhed by the 
reſurre&ion of Chriſt from the dead, in the day of his triumph, when a period was put to 
all the labours of his love ; what could be more reaſonable than that the chriſtian Cbbath 
ſhould ſucceed in room of the Fewiſh, which was now expir'd, in memory of the ceſur= 
rection of Chriſt, and the better to perpetuate it, upon the day wherein he aroſe ? 
Tux Rx is the greater reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the fourth commandment, as to the parti- 


cular deſignation of the day, in memory of the ereation, had a peculiar reference to the Fews 


under the Moſaick economy, ſince before this period, there are not the leaſt foot; ſteps 
in ſcripture to ſhew us, that the ſabbath was obſerv'd either, by the antediluvian patriarchs, 
or thoſe after the flood. This I am ſenſible is look'd upon only as a negative argument, 
but ſome arguments of that kind are very cogent, if not certainly concluſive. It is not to 
be ſuppos'd if it had been matter of moral obligation to us to obſerve the ſabbath, from the 


_ reaſon mentioned in the fourth commandment, becauſe in that day God reſted from all his 


works, upon which the morality of it is founded ; but that we ſhould have had ſome ac- 
count in the hiſtory of the patriarchs, of their travels, of their a&s of piety and devotion; 
of their inſtructions to their families, and the religious rites obſerv'd in them, concerning 
their ſanctification of the ſabbath. It is morally impoſſible but that upon one, or more, or 
all theſe accounts, ſome mention ſhould have been made in the hiſtory of the patriarchs, 
before Moſes, of the ſabbath, as a day appropriated to the more ſolemn worſhip of God. 
Ix is commonly thought a good argument by the criticks, to prove that the book of Fob 
was Written before the time of Moſes, becauſe we obſerve no mention in it of that remark- 
able interpoſition of the divine power, in delivering the Hraelites out of Egypt, nor of other 
miraculous diſpoſitions of God's providence conſequent to it ; when providence is one of 
the principal ſubjects of that book, a ſubject treated of in it, with that accuracy, that co- 
e and amplification of thought, that the world has produc'd nothing ſince equal to 
t upon that article, nor perhaps ever will do. 7 | 
Tu Is appears no inconſiderable argument to prove, both that the book of Fob was writ- 
ten before the Moſaick diſpenſation, and that the obſervation of the ſabbath, enjoyn'd in 
the fourth commandment, was not antecedently of moral obligation, but only from that 
period, as to the particular appointment of the day, obligatory to the Fews, and matter of 
poſitive, and for that reaſon, of temporary inſtitution. 
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Of the paſſover, aud other [tated "oh among the Jews of relig ions 
ol os worjbip. n 


Hete conſider the Fewsſh paſſover not under the notion of a ſacrifice, What has been 
ſaid of it in that refpe& may be ſufficient to anfwer the deſign of my general fcheme ; 


I 


but 1 here conſider it as that great annual feſtivity obferv'd by the Fews in memory 


of their deliverance out of the land of Ægypt. | 

In order to a more diſtin account of the paſſover under this acceptation of it, I 
ſhall obſerve, there were two days wherein it was more efpecially celebrated; the firſt, 
in reſpe& of which it may be calbd ſimply the paſſover, was on the fourteenth of the 
month Niſan or Abib ; the ſecond, which may properly be call d the feaſt of the paſſo- 
ver, was on the day following: Some include under the general notion of it the feaſt. 
of unleavened bread, beginning on the fourteenth day, and continuing to the twen- 
ty firſt ; for fo we read, Now the feaſt of nnleavened bread drew nigh, which is called the 

over; but it was called ſo according to a popular and leſs ſtrict way of fpeaking. 

In what ſenſe ſoever we underſtand the paſſover, the reaſons of God's inſtiruting it 


_ difcover themſelves very evidently. 


AzrzR fo remarkable and miraculous an interpoſition of divine power in cauſing zn 
angel to paſs: over dhe houſes of the Hraelites, while he deſtroy'd the firfi-born in thoſe. 
inhabite4 by the A gin, throughout the whole land; what could be more reafonable 
than to inſtitute a ſtanding, and, fo long as the Jenin nation ſhould ſubfiſt, a perpetual 
memorial of ſo; fignal a mercy ? / ” Fon 1 9 7 

AND therefore to preſerve the memory of it more eſſectually, it was to be celebrated 
in every private or diſſinct family, that the Jes might ſeverally declare to their chil- 
dren the origine and ſolemn inſtitution of it by God. Aud i tbis day frall be unto you far a 
memorial, amd jon ſhall keep it 4 feaſt unto the Lord throughout your generations ; you ſhall keep it a 
feaſt by an ordinance foro ue. And is ſhall cone ro paſs when ye be come ts the land which the Lord 
ill give you thus ye ſhalk keep this ſervice. And it (ball come to paſi, when your children ſball ſay 
unto vou, What mean: you by this ſervice, that ye ſhall ſay it is the ſacrifice of the Lord's paſſo ver, who 


| paſſed over the houſes bs children of Irael in Egypt, when be ſwore the Egyptians and deliver d 


_ Uron this. account, as the paſſo ver was 4 folemn time of thankſgiving for the mercies 
vouchſafed by God to the Jene, it had mueh the ſame reaſonabie foundation in reſpect to 
- Fox the Jews being continually reminded by this feſtival, and more by cireumſtances 
of much ſolemnity to be obſer vd in it, that it was to the power of God they o- d 
their delirerance; they could noe, but by occafiom. of th, be more ſtiongiy excited to e- 
knowledge and confeſs the divine ſoveseignty, and to comſider, that God: was fiilt able 
either to deliver or to eſſect any ſuch other temporal advantage for them, as in his wiſdem 
or 2 INE think fit, or which accordiog io the tenor of his promiſes might 

Txrsz reafon why they are, ſo often exhorted in ſcripture to remember the Lord theit 
God, who brought them out of the land of Ag is, that fo long as the ſenſe ui for 
great and ſignal a deliverance was freſh in their memory, could have no grounds of 
diſtruſting God, eher 2s: to tho fidelity of his promiſes, or the proper dffects of his 


power: Me who. had done fo great things for them, was fill My able ta ſatum and 
ts: deſtrap: Nu arm was not ſtraitenad, but he had fill tha fame: irveſhſtible to dot 
according to bit mill in the armies F this heaugnsy. td among the inftubit ants of 'nhe; earth; die 


AN argument does here incidentally occur to me; "amd which appears to have gien 
force in it, to ſhew, that the Fews, before the Moſaick law, did not, at leaſt during the 
time of their ſojourning in Agypt, obſerve the ſeventh day, upon the moral reaſon com- 
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monly aſſign'd for it, as it was in order, from the firſt day of the creation. For when 
Moſes was commanded to go unto that people, and to acquaint them with God's gracious 
intention to deliver them, he is difconrag'd at the meſſages and expoſtulates with God, 
When I go unto the children of Iſrael, end ſhall ſay unto them the God of your fathers bath ſent 
me wito you, and they ſhall fay uno me, what is hir name, or what God # he, what ſhall I ſay unto 
them? | 1 | 

H a » the Jews then obferv'd rhe fabbath as a day appropriated to the worſhip of the 
creator, and as having finifld the work of the creation in fix days, according to the 
order wherein Moſes repreſents them ſeverally created; ir is impoſſible to conceive how 
they could either have forgot the God of their farhers under that notion, or have con- 
founded the worſhip of rhe cteatures with that of the creator, or have acknowledg'd any 
other beings for gods, which were by nature no gods. 

Txrs inſtitution of the paſfover, if it did not fo directly tend to prevent idolatry, 

was very fubfervient to that end, as it was a ſenfible memorial of what God 
had done for the ens; whereby they acknowledg'd, and in fo ſolemn a manner re- 
cogniz'd his eternal power and Godhead : It being ſuch an effect of them as plainly diſco- 
ver d thar the Lord, who thus deliver'd them, was God. | 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR in the cafe of Shadrack, Meſhack, and Abednego, made a very 
teafonable and oy concluſion from their miraculous delivetance, that their God was 
the true God, becauſe no other God could deliver after that fort; which occsſion'd 
à decree, very horortry and advantagious to thoſe who profeſs d the true religion, that 
no one, under the ſevereſt penalties, ftould ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God of the 
perſons ſo miraculouſly deliver d. 5 3 

Tus deliverance of Haniel did alfo oecaſion a decree by Date, no leſs honorary to him, 
chan ſerviceable to the intereſts of religion in generat; that in every kingdom of that prince's 
dominion, all nations and languages, ſhotld fear and tremble before the God of Daniel; the living 
God, God ſtedfaſe for ever. 1 ; 

God by juftituring the paſfover wiſely provided, as by à lively and continual repre- 
ſentation, that the memory of ir, aud of the miraculous power whereby it was effected, 
as it difcover'd him to be the true God, ſhoulck be prefer vd and perpetuated to all ge- 
. „„ | 

Tax time of this folemnity depending on the lunar motion, was alſo im that par- 
ticulas reſpe& a wiſe precaution againſt idolatry, and there were other feaſts inftitu- 
wed. upon che ſame conſideration. This being one of thoſe celeſtial bodies to which, 
from the viſible advantages of her light and many fuppos'd powers of her influence, 
the: keathens were apt to pay their devotions, efpectally upon her firſt, or at her full 
appearance; God inſtit eſtivals on both occafions, to divert the Ichs from an ido- 
Htrous practice, wherein they were ſo prone to imitate the nations; thereby turning 
their thoughts from 4 common and groundleſs ſuperſtition, on many accounts ridiculous, 
upon 4 religious folemniry of his own appointment. © 
SPENCER * contends, that feſtivals were inftitnred in honour to the new moon, and 
certain rites ſacred to her celebrated long before the delivery of the law. I ſhall not de- 
termine bus. leave it to the judgment of the reader, whether either the teſtimonies, 
or the reaſons produc'd by this fearned author for his opinion, do fully eſtabliſh it; but 
that the worſhip of the moon by the heathens was very ancient, is indeed ſufficiently 
evinc'd by him f afterwards. 8 5 

Or RER religious days appointed under the law, which I ſhall only mention in gene- 
ral, whether of feaſting or humiliation, were founded on reaſons becoming the divine wiſ- 
dom and goedineſs; eber as tending torem inc the F Of the merries they had already 
receiv'd, or of the puniſhments juſtly due to them. 

Fox tho' reaſon will direct men, when: they reflect how much they owe to tlie 
goodneſs of God, to expreſs in fome: proper! manner theis thankfulneſs to him, or to 
tumble: themſelves in the form of panitents under a ſenſe of his diſpleaſure, or the 
apprehenfions of his avenging juſtice; yer when the times whether of fe joycing or pe- 
mance are fpecify'd; and derermimd by autliority, men are more ſenſibly affected with 
the ſolemnity of them: A cheir united prayers and devotions are at ſuch times at once 
more honorary! to God, and attended with) mort happy and general effects, Beſides, 
it & ræaſonable im the nature: of the: thing, that publick bleſſings ſhould be acknow- 
led d, and pubhch.ovits deprecated, in the moſt publick and regular manner; in both 

E Ted inn! πι allis jauiom baut puucis apbybd cli gemi off un la, did m Mons sturm, 
ſauct coluiſſe. Diſſert. 4. c. 1. 91 82. OI ROD; -1 06 DOT | FE Tb 
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which reſpects a due regard to the circumſtances, as well of time as place, is viſibly 


requir'd. 


Tus reaſon of inſtituting ſuch days by God, authorizes the magiſtrate, whether ſacred 
or civil (for here it is not neceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh, to whom the care of religion is 
committed) to appoint and appropriate the like ſeaſons to the ſame religious ends, and to 
preſcribe decent and proper rites either as to the time, or-other circumſtances of it. 

Ir men will abuſe any truſt or authority committed to them, which is ſometimes pre- 
tended as an argument againſt their having any authority in the preſent caſe, or the rea- 
ſonableneſs of their having it; they muſt anſwer for the failure of their duty to him, from 
whom they receive their commiſſion, 


THERE is no arguing either from the actual, or the poſſible abuſe of any power againſt 
the being or validity of it under a due regulation ; there would be an end, upon this ſup- 


poſition, of all order and government civil or religious at once. 


Wurm it is pretended therefore, that if the church, or any power in it, or perhaps 
out of it, which may poſlibly happen to be the caſe when the civil magiſtrate is no chriſti- 
an, ſhould concur in enacting or ratifying any laws which may preſcribe the ſolemn times of 
religious worſhip, or other decent rites and ceremonies, this authority might, as it has in fa& 
been exercis d in the church of Rome, be extended ſo far, and in ſuch variety of inſtances, 
that the ritual ſhall deſtroy the vital parts of religion: The anſwer is eaſy, that if the church, 
or any authority whatever in it, or over it, ſhould exceed in executing that power which 
was given them, beyond the ends or reaſons for which it was given, their commands, in 
thoſe particular inſtances, as they act without commiſſion, do not oblige ; eſpecially when 
it is evident that they are not for edification but deſtruction. | 

Inztx10Kks however ought in all caſes to judge modeſtly, and with a becoming re- 
gard to thoſe who have the rule over them; and not charge them, but upon very clear 
grounds, either with aſſuming a power which does not belong to them, or with extending 
it beyond the bounds preſcribed to them. _ | 
IX will be granted that a parent has a right to the obedience of his children; it is poſ- 
ſible notwithſtanding he may make uſe of the power, upon which this right in general 
is founded, after an arbitrary and undue manner: He may impoſe ſo many and difficult 
commands upon his children, or any of them, even in reference to things of an indifferent 
nature as may render them incapable, if obey'd, of performing other relative duties which 


they owe to God, or to the ſociety whereof they are members. 


Has the parent therefore no power over his children, with reſpect to things indifferent 2 
It may as reaſonably be argued that no power eccleſiaſtical or civil, for there is no neceflity 
of diſtinguiſhing them here, can lawfully enjoin any religious rites, either as to the time, or 


other circumſtances of religious worſhip, And if they may lawfully enjoin them, which ſup⸗ 


poſes ſome power at leaſt to that end, then they muſt in conſcience oblige thoſe upon 
whom they are enjoin'd : For there cannot, I think, be a more clear or evident truth, than 
that where there is a right or juſt power to command, there is at the ſame time, and for 
the ſame reaſon, a right to obedience. | e 


. TE: 2 A TP EG EP I FO 
f places appropriate under the lam for religious worſhip. 


\TATURAL religion has in all ages preſcrib'd, that certain places, as well as times; 
/N ſhould be in a peculiar manner, or by a peculiar relation, conſecrated to God; but 


becauſe in the application of this general rule men have greatly err'd and even degenerated; 


into very ſuperſtitious practices, God was pleas'd by a poſitive law firſt to appoint the ta- 
bernacle, and afterwards the temple for the places of his ſolemn worſhip, preſcribing on 
the ſame occaſion ſeveral rules to be obſerv'd in reference to them. Tote a5; 
.. Thov c# it is reaſonable in honour to God, for the greater ſolemnity of religious 
worſhip, and towards imprinting a more awful ſenſe of piety in the minds of men; that 
places ſhopld be ſet apart for divine worſhip, and ſo as not to be prophaned by common 
uſe ; yet this natural principle has not been always duly apply'd. A particular notion 


3 


ſeems to have generally obtain'd in the heathen world, that places moſt conſpicuous for 


their eminence, or moſt beautiful for their ſituation, were the moſt eligible and commo- 


Tus 


dious for performing ſacred and religious rites. 
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TnISs common prejudice ſeems to have been the ground of 


chat prophetical ex 5 . 
on concerning the providence of God, Is be a God of the bills, P po 


s, and not alſo of the valleys ? 
Tho the reaſons indeed aſſigned by Lucian * and Tacitus, F why the Nen 00 


places of eminence or hills more ſacred to the gods, are very weak and groundleſs. In 
oppoſition to a falſe notion which had ſo commonly prevailed, and which gave riſe to ſo 
many ſuperſtitious and even idolatrous rites it was a wiſe deſign to command a Taberna- 
cle to be made, wherein he would be indifferently worſhipped any where as there was oc- 
caſion for removing it, and thereby declare to the Jews, that his power and providence 


were not confin'd to any particular place, but indifferently extended to the hills and to the 
valleys, and indeed to all places. | 


By this means the Jews were reſtrain'd, if not wholly, yet in part, from indulging an 


inclination which ſeems to have been too ſtrong and common in them, to imitate the man- 
ners of the nations, more particularly in this corrupt practice. How much they were ad- 
died to an imitation of them herein appears, from the frequent mention which is made 
in the holy ſcriptures of the high places, and the charge exhibited againft ſeveral of their 
princes, who yet were not the moſt corrupt, that they remoy'd not thoſe occaſions of ſu- 
perſtition and idolatry but left them ſtanding. 


T o create in that people ſtill a greater reverence to the tabernacle, God promis'd he 
would chuſe that place to put bs name there. 
ing of the ſame ſignification, this promiſe imported, that God would be there in a 
ſpecial manner, or by the more immediate effects of his * preſence. For this reaſon he 
'3s ſaid to dwell among them, to dwell in the midſt of their camps; from which there- 
fore, leſt the camps ſhould be defil'd, + they were particularly commanded to put away un- 
clean perſons. 5 : | | 
Taz temple, wherein the appearances of the divine majeſty were more 
magnificent, was afterwards erected, and which is therefore ſpoken of in ſuitable and 
magnificent terms. It is called the houſe of God, the place where his honour dwel- 
leth, the place of his Glory: Here it was the ſy mbols of his preſence were ſo viſible, they 
could not fail of poſſeſſing thoſe who approach'd to his worſhip with the moſt profound 
awe and veneration. 8 85 N 
Fox the temple was not only ſacred to God, and upon that account to be reverenc'd: 
as dedicated to his honour and ſervice, but ſtill in a more eminent manner as it was the 
place of his ſpecial reſidence, and where he bow'd the heavens as it were to come down. 
and diſcover the more immediate effects of his power. | x 
Fox a place may be call d holy in two reſpeds, as appropriated to the performance of 
holy rites, or as diſtinguiſh'd and ſanctify d by the more immediate preſence of God, or the 
communications of his Grace: On account of which thoſe who miniſterd in the temple 
were ſaid to rome unto God, to appear before God ; and the high-prieſt to enter into the holy of 
bolies, where it was not therefore permitted for any other perſon, not for the prince 
himſelf, to enter. 


Bx virtue of the ſpiritual appearances of God's preſence, not the temple only, but other 


+ places were term'd holy: On account of the ſame ſpecial relation to God our bodi 
1 called the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, and the temple of Gul. | 1 Ones 0 


Ir was therefore no foreign or improper way of ſpeaking by our Saviour, when he ſaid. 
Deſtroy this temple, and in three days 1 will raiſe it up. As he was a divine perſon, in whom 
the God-head, as appear'd from his divine and miraculous works, dwelt bodily, that way 
of exprefling himſelf was natural and obvious to the Fews, from the name of the temple 

and the relation it bore to God, being the peculiar place upon earth of his habitation and 
Teſidence : The Apoſtle uſes the like figure (4) to explain our communion with God, and 
the ſpecial influences of his grace, on two occaſions. , . 


Soy reſided then among the Few, as the kings of the earth do among their ſubjects, in 
a ſenſible manner. Here was one of the moſt ſumptuous and magnificent buildings erected 
with ſuitable apartments, a numerous and ſplendid retinue of miniſters with proper offices, 
| a_ ſervants of every kind, with every thing to embelliſh and furniſh out ſo glorious a 
Kructure. 3 | 


Tux concluſion from which is, chat ſtated places of worſhip, being in the nature of 
them reaſonable, tho as to the circumſtance of place, of poſitive inſtitution, it is an act of 
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' + Eos maxim loco? calo appropinquare, preceſque mortalium a deis nuſquam propius audiri. 
* 9 Deut. xii. v. 57 11: Ce. 1 Numb. V. 27 1. 
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piety, which. reaſon. will preſcribe to us, under the chriſtian diſpenſation, to erect publick 
places of divine worſhip and: ſervice.; and, ſo far as we ate able, to beautify and adorn 
them, to ſeparats/ them from common. or prophane uſes; to reverence them, to, be 


our ſelves with awe and ſolemnity in performing the worſhip. proper to them, which may 
teſtiſy, that we are really ſenſible where we are, and whom we ſerve. | 


SASGSSKKAACALALRARAGE 
A. oo os 5 | 
Of the poſtive inſtitutions of God, with reſpedt to perſons appointed to 


miniſter to him, in things facred. _ 


o 
. 


KSS Ann 


A 
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T HE light of nature has in all ages directed men to appropriate certain perſons, as well 
as times and places, for the more ſolemn performance of divine worſhip. Be fore 
the delivery of the law the privilege of the prieſthood was annexed to that of primogeniture; 
ſo that the chief of every family had a right of offering ſacrifices, and performing other 
miniſterial offices. When Eſau therefore ſold his birthright, he did not only relinquiſh his 
title to that ſovereignty, wherewith he was inveſted over the reſt of his family by right of 
inheritance, but he alſo forfeited the right annex'd to it, of the priefthood : And upon 
that account is termed by the apoſtle profane, as not being any longer the proper prieſt of 
RI in things ſacred to his family, but having only a common right of participating 
in them. | | Hp 
Sous of the commentators have concluded from this appellation of Eſau, and the occa- 
ſion upon which it is given him, that the contract he made with Jacob, concerning the ceſ- 
ſion of his birth- right, was ſtrictly ſimoniacal. But if Eſau was chargeable in this reſpect 
for ſelling his birth · right to the ſacred office, it will be hard to acquit Facol from the ſame 
charge, on account of his buying it: The only thing that can be ſaid in favour of Facoh, 
tho? it is ſaid without poſitive or direct proof, is, that he acted by ſpecial direction from 
God, who, as ſole Lord and proprietor of all things, may transfer human rights as he 
pleaſes ; and that Eſau who had no ſuch dire&ion, but ated in this particular without au- 
thority, and againſt the order of nature, which had inveſted him with the priefthood, was 
therefore profane, in the ſenſe here charg'd by certain expoſitors upon him. IE 
 Ta1s opinion, that the firſt born had a right to ſacrifice, and perform ſacred offices in 
every family, was not peculiar to the ancient Fews ; It has been embraced by many learned 
chriſtians. . ä 7 . 
I have ſpoken before concerning the prerogative of the eldeſt ſon, with reſpect te his 
civil ſupremacy, as lord and maſter of his houſe ; he had alſo, upon the diviſion of the in- 
heritance into as many lots as there were children ſurviving, and one more, a double portion 
aſſign'd him; as ſuppoſing, for inſtance, there were three children, the diviſion was made 
into four parts, whereof the eldeſt had two. a wn et Mm 
I alluſion to this cuſtom Elijab prays to Eliſha, let a double portion of thy ſpirit be upon me; 
grant that in the diſtribution to be made of thy ſpirit among the ſons of the prophets, I 


may have a double portion of it. It is not probable indeed that Eliſhs ſhould have bean 
acted with ſo high an ambition, as to wiſh the ſpirit, wherewith Elijab was -poſleſl; in 2 
duplicate proportion, who was endowed both with the ſpirit of miracles and prop N. 


+ TyzxE was allo a privilege of a mixed nature belonging to the chief o 
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the conſequences of God's. appointment: | pute the reaſonableneſſ, 


or 
SUPPOSING ſuch an appointment could not be at this time clearly deduc'd from any, 


expreſs revelation of God, yet that regard is at laſt certainly due to his former aiſhenſs. 
tions, that we ought not to argue in general againſt the reaſonableneſs, of the an 
calling.it a mere nicety. or trifle ; more. decent terms might be us d in ſpeaking copcerning 
any. method of God's grace or providence, eſpecially where the reaſons of his employing the 
method may, and da, for any thing that has been advanc'd to the contrary, Qll ſubſiſt. | 
 Tx1s argument againſt human benedictions is much of the ſame force with l that. urg d 
to e that all people hape a right indifferently to teach or preach the goſpel; and, that if 
1 1 oy 85 _ tn 8 — 81 more peculiarly ſet apart for this offige, it ;is 
in virtue of the order of the ſtate.or civil magiſtrate, and not of any divine or poste nt 
Wi. piſtrate, and not of any dixjne.or poſitive inf 
I hall on „ here obſerve, that if this principle were on oth 8 £2 5 WB 
hn om {ON Nat 13,00 51ple Were on other accounts well faunded. y 
it is very unjuſtly infer d from the common right of teaching: We having a e 385 
ee nende e fen n ken ene e perſon, who out of a mere principle. of 
Ait or numanitx, or from the love Offtruth, inſtructs others, and 4 perſon who is com 
nen Seo that end. 15 | VI FOR inde hg. is 
UT left what has been ſaid in reference to human benedictions ſhould be look'd on as 
| : | OO 9. e look'd on as 
 precarioully advanc'd, and without any good foundation, I ſhall, obſerve farther; A the 
patriarchs by virtue of their paternal relation, to which both the ſovereignty and, prieſt- 
hood were annex'd, did not only in a ſolemn manner bleſs their children, but with a pious 
e We 7 1705 hag ſome good 1 reaſonable grounds to ſupport it, that their 
enmgs Would in due time ſeverally take effect: And m N eee e e 
. * any of them accordingly Gs 
Bur the principal privilege, which I am here to take notice of in reference to. the right 


of primogeniture, is that of the ſacerdotal office. Reuben, as the eldeft of his family, ſhould 


' 


have been inveſted wich this dignity, but having been excluded from it on a 

inceftuous commerce which he had with one of his father's wives, 80 e 
8 5 2 waer UN COT 
TazRs is no diſpute but that according to the opinion of the Jews the 120 was 


by natural deſcent inveſted with the right of the prieſthood, and. ti 50 
ficing, The Talmud ſays it in expreſs words, ** Before the os n et 8 
© uſe of private altars and high places was permitted, and the eldeft of eta F 
“e perform'd the ſacrifices. In one of the cabaleftical commentaries upon Geneſis we rea 
4 that Jacob bad a moſt paſſionate deſire to obtain the privilege of primogeniture from 
* Efau, becauſe, as we have it by tradition, before the buil os bf the tabernacl the 
hs uſe AAS altars nd forbidden.” OM 5 185 ken i& th 
Vr we do not contend either for any natural right, or poſitive inſtitution. which 
God has not a power of ſuperſeding, but only to = GE — Gad de Which 
terpoſe to that end, his inſtitutions, Whether diſcoverable by the light of nature, or fr — 
his reveal'd will, ought to be inviolably obſerv C. 7m n 9 
I the book of Exodus God commands the priefte, abo came near to the Lord, to ſanjhif 
themſelves, where it is to be obſerv'd, that Aaron having not as yet receiv' his baren 
ture, the Fewiſh traditions teach, that in this paſſage by the prieſts are underftood the 
firſt- born of the families; accordingly Aben Exra obſerves en ahls e zielt 
are the ficſt-born, becaule they are ſacred; according to what is written, ſanctify unte 
me every. firſt-born. _— PEA IRS FTITIA: OY 


_ Tazr, go farther, and ſay, that the firſt- born of che families retain'd ſtill the right of | 


Tacrificing, when Moſes built an altar on mount Sinai, and be 1 ns men of the abi 
ct ande moe 354 4 be ſent. young men of the chil- 
drey of Iſeael which. fer d burnt-offerings, and ſacrificed prace-offerings. of = WY: 1 Lord 
ce . interpreter, has tranſlated it thus, and he ſent the fleſt- born of Ira 
o ſacrifice. 5 | e e JHATONS 2174 


_Byr I need not multiply arguments to confirm this truth, or to den, bowerer an: 


tecedently. to the law the priefthood was annex'd te the primogenitur bp 
ordet of nature, or any revelation from God to that end; yet upon the delivery ai 
and transfer t 


law God might, as in fac he did, change the order of the prieſthood, 
right of it upon one family, which was common before to all the familis. 


, ' 


Bur it is more agreeable to the method which I would principally purfue, te con, ler 


why it is teaſonable in the nature of the inſtitution, that certai ſons tho 
ND, Þ ann, Ts * Pena : | ed 4 ; 3 - t certain ſelect perſons i A , 
ſet apart $0. miniſter in rhings relating ta God. Fon ans _ mu 
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92 / the Poſitive  Boox II. 
'Rxr1610N being a matter of the greateſt conſequence to mankind, and without a 
ſenſe of which indeed their civil rights and intereſts cannor be well ſecur'd or provided 
for, it is neceſſary that the greateſt care ſhould be taken both to preſerve the influence 
and dignity of it. To theſe ends an order of men applying themſelves wholly to the 
diſcharge of their office, and eſpecially being ſupported in ſuch a manner as to be un- 
der no neceſſity of engaging in any mean, ſervile, or leſs reputable office, cannot 
but very much contribute: And therefore with regard to the perſonal qualifications of 
men for the work of the miniftry, we may obſerve, that the force both of their ex- 
ample and their inſtructions is the greater in proportion as they more attend upon 

this thing, or have leſs occaſion to involve themſelves in the common bufineſs and 
affairs of life. fe DON RENE TOE ER 
SxzN$S1BLE arguments make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the generality of mankind : 
When they obſerve therefore that religion is thought to be of ſo great importance, 
that a particular order of men is appropriated to attend the rites, and perform the du- 
ties of it; ſo viſible a diſtinction, in honour to religion, will naturally tend to poſſeſs 
them with a more awful regard and veneration for it: As on the other hand, when a 
competent proviſion is made for the perſons who miniſter in it, ſuch as may preſerve 
them from being inſulted or contemn'd ; this will naturally create a greater efteem for 
their perſons, and conſequently render the effects of their miniſterial function, in all the 
parts of it, more powerful and conſpicuous: Indeed religion, as all other profeffions, 
will ever rife or fink in the eſteem of the world, as thoſe, whoſe proper office it is to 
preſerve the credit of it, are honour'd or eſteem'd themſelves. 8 n 
Ap therefore to prevent that contempt which is almoſt inſeparable from a ſtate of 
poverty, and upon account of which not only vulgar minds, bur perſons of great ca- 
pacities, are very apt to think leſs advantagiouſly of other men, or to treat them with 
leſs reſpe&, than would otherwiſe be thought due to them; God, when he inſtituted 
an order of ſacred perſons, was pleaſed to make a ſtared and ample proviſion for them, 
that they might neither be expos d to any contemptuous uſage, nor diverted from attending 
their duty by any diſtracting cares or incumbrances of life. | N | 
WurxrTHER the ſame proviſion in kind, now that there is ſome change of the prieſt- 
hood, ought to be continued, has been controverted by learned men. I am rather in- 
clin'd, without entring into the detail of the controverſy, to determine for the affirma- 
tive; and for theſe two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe it is agreed upon as a juft and reaſona- 
ble principle in itſelf, and the apoſtle urges it as ſuch, that they who ſerve at the altar, 
ſhould live by the altar. 9 8 | 1. 
Ne where it is granted in general, that a proviſion ought to be made for the clergy; 
but that it may be matter of leſs certainty, in what kind or proportion ſuch proviſton 
is to be made or apply'd ; there it ſeems reaſonable, as in other caſes of difficulty, 
where men can come to no clear or determinate Reſolution, that they ſhould determine 
themſelves by precedent. But where a divine precedent can be found or produc'd, there 
the reaſons of following it appear ſtill more forcible and concluſive. OT . 
SEcONDLyY, I am the more confirmed in this argument on occaſion of that which 
follows ; namely, that there appears no reaſon from the different Rate of the Tewiſh, 
and that of the chriſtian church, why the miniſters of the goſpel ſhould not have the 
ſame ample proviſion made for them, with thoſe under the law. Is the goſpel a leſs 
perfect or excellent inſtitution, is it of leſs conſequence to mankind that the honour, 
the intereft, the influence of that holy religion taught in it ſhould be preſerv'd ? Or are 
men leſs diſpoſed to pour contempt upon the miniſtry under circumſtances of want or 
diftreſs ? The reaſon for a liberal maintenance of the chriſtian clergy, will, upon all 
theſe conſiderations, hold at leaſt equally ſtrong, if not upon ſome of them much ſtrong- 
er: Eſpecially on "occaſion of that unjuſt prejudice, entertained againſt the clergy, which 
puts men of looſe principles upon every thing which may tend to vilify their order, 
or bring diſcredit upon their perſons. en OC: 
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Ir there is one objection which appears to lie againſt what is here advanced, ; that 


— — 


1 . 


ought not to be diſſembled. It may be pretended, that if the liberal proviſion we con- 
tend for, be really neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of the ſacred function, why was it 
not claim d by our Saviour in favour of his apoſtles; or how came it to paſs that he gave 
them no inſtructions concerning ſo reaſonable and important a claim?” 

To this it may be anſwered, that an Omiſſion to make a claim does not always 
ſuppoſe a ceſſion or want of right; that it is matter of prudence rather than of flrict 
obligation, whether a claim ſhould be made, eſpecially where” it is not diſputed; that 
there was no occaſion for our Saviour to give particular inſtructions to his Apoſtles,” con- 
cerning an affair, as to which the natural reaſon of the thing was ſufficient to direct 
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ſons of them ceaſed too: And upon their ceſſation, when the miniſters of the Goſpel 


were to qualify themſelves for the work of the miniſtry, by the ordinary methods of con- 
vetfation and ſtudy; there, we ſay, the reaſons upon which God originally: provided ſo 
ample a maintenance for the Jewiſh clergy ſtill ſubſiſting; an equal proviſion, if not in 
Rind, at leaſt by way of ſome proper equivalent ſoem d ſtill equally neceflary, How 
thoſe perſons, who feed their luxury or other vices with the ſpoils of the church, while 


he, to whom the word of reconciliation is committed, does not perhaps receive one 
tenth of her revenues, and finds it very difficult co ſupport either himſelf or character 


as he ought ; how ſuch men can anſwer for fo ſacrilegious an invaſion on God's inheri- 
trance, to God of to their own conſciences, is what deſerves to be very well conſider d 
by them. For however it may be prerended, that che maintenance appropriated - to the 
clergy is not, as to the kind of it, neceſſary ; yet ſuch a competency as is requiſite to 
attain the ends for which an appropriation for their uſe was originally made, is certain- 
ly matter of ſtrict and indiſpenſable obligation. To ſay that the revenues they. enjoy 
deſended to them by inheritance, and were purchas'd at the ordinary value by theic 
fore-fathers, will be of little ſervice to them: No purchaſe or method of acquiſition: can 
alienate a right, contrary to the very nature, the reaſon, and ends, for which it was firſt 
appropriated ; and where the nature of the thing requir d it ſhould be appropriated, 
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C onterning the | poſitive command of God, in reference to the precept 


about eating of blood. 


I has been a queſtion much controverted, whether the ay concerning the eating 
2 of blood, has not a moral foundation, and is therefore ſtill obligatory, and will 
be fo for ever to all chriftians. The reaſons produced for the affirmative appear to be very 
probable, if not concluſive. It is ſaid, that the original prohibition to Noab againit 
eating of blood, is founded upon a reaſon which till ſubfiſts; bur fleſh, with the blood 
thereof, which i the life thereof ſhalt thou not eat: If it were a reaſon why blood ſhould be 
prohibited, becauſe it is the life, or the principal ſeat of life, this reaſon will always 
Rad gbd, and conſequently always oblige. _ Ae 


II is urged, that this precept was in a particular manner enforced, and the ſame 


reaſon of it repeated under the Moſaick law, that had it been barely a ceremonial com- 


mand, it is not probable that ſo great ſtreſs would have been laid upon it, or that che breach 
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of ir would have bezn attended among the Jews with ſuch particular marks of abhorrence 


and deteſtation. ' 


IT is argued farther, that in the Ads of the Apoſtles, when there was a general 
council conven'd, in order to determine what rules it was proper to preſcribe to the 
new converts, that the eating of blood is reckon'd among things confeſſedly of a mo- 
ral conſideration, that the precept concerning it is mentioned among things neceſſa- 
iy; and it is argued that the reaſon of mentioning it as ſuch, was to ſhew, that the 
Gentiles were obliged to obſetve the commandments of the Nozchides, as being founded 
in the 3 of natural religion; to all the parts af d branches whereof the chriſtian law 
extended. 6941111 4 047 770060 C | 

To confirm theſe arguments, the practice of the primitive church, in the pureſt ages 
of it, is appeal'd to. For the three firſt centuries chriſtians univerſally abſtain'd from 
eating of blood; the apologiſts for the truth and reaſonableneſs of chriftianiry, in an- 
ſwer to an unjuſt charge brought againſt them, that in their aſſemblies they ear the blood 
of Roman ſacrifices, declare this charge was ſo far from having any manner of founda- 
tion, that they religiouſly abſtained in cheir ordinary meals from eating of blood. nat 

H o w' cogent ſoever theſe arguments may appear, thoſe urg'd on the other fide are by 
no means contemptible. 118 1 e eee 6 

Ir is ſaid that the precept given to Noah was not founded upon a moral, but a tempora- 
ry, and prudential conſideration. Becauſe while bloody ſacrifices were offered, as the 
blood was the principal part of the facrifice, it was not expedient ir ſhould be eat in 
common with other things. But this reaſon, if it hath any force, will when purſued in 
= juſt conſequences, indifferently conclude againſt eating of fleſh, or any other part of the 
ſacrifice. { | EW, 1 | 

Ornzxs have anſwered, that the precept to Noah, with the reaſons of ic concerning 


eating of blood, Was only deſigned to give men a greater horror at the thoughts of ſhed- 


ding human blood. But if this be a goo ſolution, the two precepts mentioned as given to 
Noab, will not be ſo much diſtinctly two precepts, as reducible to one precept. x 


* 


In anſwer to what was alledg'd from the repetition of this precept in the Moſaick law, 

it is ſaid, that the reaſon aſſign'd for it from the nature of ſacrifice, did then, when 
bloody facrifices were offer'd by the expreſs command of God, hold till ſtronger; to 
which _ former reply is equally applicable, that then the fleſh too ought to have been 
rohibited. Br © ß | A 

l To the apoſtolical determination in the Ad it is anſwer'd, that the prohibition was 
to avoid all occaſion of offence to the Fewtſh converts, and that rules of expediency, when 


neceſſary to any good or pious end for which they are preſcrib'd, may be in a ſenſe num- 


ber'd among things neceſſary, and ſuch as are for the time of moral obligation. 


Tunis argument is ſo far good, that were it not for the Noachical precept, and the 
ftanding reaſon of ic, and thoſe ſubſequent precepts given in the Fewiſh law concern- 
ing it, there could, I conceive, be no certain judgment made from this apoſtolical in- 
junction, that there is any breach of the moral law in eating of blood. But if we conſi- 
der that injunction, as having reference to thoſe precepts, it ſeems much more reaſona- 
ble to conclude, that it was concerning a thing neceſſary in the higher ſenſe, and 
ſo intended by the Apoſtles," eſpecially if we take in the practice of the church, the 
beſt interpreter of her ſenſe, for the three firſt ages: In ſeveral parts whereof, if the 
only reaſon why the Apoſtles made this canon was to avoid ſcandal to the Fews, that 
reaſon was of no more force than it is now in ſeveral parts of the chriſtian world, 


where the Fews are converſant ; and therefore it ſeems much more probable, that they 


abſtain d from it on account of ſome moral reaſon. _ | | 
Ir is urg'd farther, to ſhew the prohibition of eating blood was only matter of poſi- 
tive command, that the proſelytes of the gate were permitted to eat ſuch things as 
died of themſelves without being purg'd from the blood; but there is no inftance in 
ſcripture, nor can be, where God diſpens'd with any law ſtrictly of moral obligation. 
To which it may be reply'd, that this indulgence * to proſelytes was not a difpenſa- 
tion from the reaſon of the law, becauſe the Fews might have a method of expreſſin 
the blood from ſuch: creatures: As in things ſtrangled, where the blood is càus'd to 
flow, towards any part, and then to ſubſide in it, the other parts ſo purg'd do not come 
within the intent of the prohibition. _ S e 
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Nec obſtat, quid incolæ incircumciſe permittat lex morticino veſci. Deut. xiv. 21. Id enim fieri pot erat detraffe 
ſanguive ; non minis quam in eis animalibus, qua, viths causd, occidebantur- Gror. | W 
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Ir we admit of this ſolution, there ſeems to be no manner of occcaſion to have re- 
courſe as Curcellæus has done, to a ſuppoſition, that the text with reſpect to things ſtrangled 
has been interpolated, and for this reaſon, that it is not found in ſeveral ancient copies: 
There is no neceſlity, I ſay, for this criticiſm; for if by things ſtrangled be intended 
only, that that part where the blood coagulates or ſubſides ought not to be eaten, then : 
the GS of this prohibition is the ſame with that againſt eating of blood in ge- 
As to the opinion of thoſe who ſay, that the morality of this apoſtolical canon 
conſiſts herein, that it is an enforcement of the commandment againſt murder, and does 
not relate to eating of blood, it ſeems * for this reaſon, without mentioning any other, 
to be weakly founded. That murder is a crime, concerning which there could be no ; 
diſpute either among the converts from the heathens, or among thoſe ſtill continued in 
an unconverted ſtate ; whereas the other parts of the canon relate to things, the na- 
rats and reaſons whereof were not ſo clearly deducible by the mere light of. human 
Treaſon. 0 5 | "i „ ù ] te II 
Tur xx is but one argument more, of any conſideration, urg'd to ſhew, that neither 
the Noachical precept, nor any precept in the Moſaick law, nor the apoſtolical decree con- 
cerning eating of blood, do evidently prove this protitbition to be of a moral nature 
Ir is pretended, that there is a general permiſſion to chriſtians in the apoſtolical writings 
to eat of ſuch things as were ſer before chem without asking of queſtions, provided they 
were receiv'd with thankſgiving. 5 „„ FE 
Bur to this it may be ſaid, that a general law does not ſuppoſe any particular law, 
which is an exception to it, abrogated, unleſs it be ſpecially mention d by the legiſlator 
that it is abrogated. Beſides the occaſion of that apoſtolical permiſſion ſuppoſes that it 
was made in reſpect to things offer d to idols, and it ought not to be extended farther than 
ſuch occaſions requires. 4 | I Ss 
n Wirnovr determining dogmatically in a point about which the learned have been ſo 
; much divided, I have expreſs'd my ſelf after ſuch a manner in reference to it, as plainly 
5 enough diſcovers my private opinion, whereby I do not deſire or expect other perſons 
ſhould be concluded, but only fo far as it appears to have a reaſonable foundation. 
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* Yet it muſt be acknowledg'd, that certain ancient fathers have been cited in defence of this opinion, 
and that there are modern divines of diſtinQtion in the learned world who have more direcly contend 
for it. St. Cyprian renders the words, Ab idololatriis, & ſanguinis effufione- Ad Quirin. I. 3. 119. And Tertul- 
lian, Sufficit % bie ſervatum eſſe 'machie G fornicationi locum honoris ſui inter idololatriam & homicidium. Lib. de 
Pudic. c. 12. And St. Auſtin mentions thoſe Qui intelligunt à ſanguine abſtinendum, ne quis homicidis ſo contanni- 

. net. Adverſ. Manich. I. 32. 13. To which are added the words of TheophylaF, who renders 3 Mr by & 
orb. See Spencer de Leg. Heb. Diſſert. in AQ. xv. 20. | 


+ Cantione tam peculiari nil pus erat, cùm Judzorum ſimul & gentilium liger eos 4b homicicia ſatis cobiberent, & 
gentiles Chriſti fidem amplexi, cam ſacramentum dixeſſent, evangelis pacis ad mandatum, precipud de homicidis uitanas, 
ebſervandum adftringerentur. 8 penc. ibid. | | ae 
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Of the Poſitive Inſtitutions of GO D under the 
_ Goſpel Diſpenſation. 


Cu. I. 
"Of Baptiſm. 


== HE great deſign of the revelation, which God has made of his 
=>, will in the Goſpel, is to promote the inward and ſpiritual life: 
Henceforth, ſays the bleſſed Author of it, the true worſhippers ſhall wor- 
ſhip the Father in ſpirit and in truth. On another occaſion he de- 
clares the words that he had ſpoken, they are ſpirit, and they are 
truth; that is, it was the great end of all his doctrines and diſcour- 
ſes, to teach men not to place religion in the exterior rites and 
performances of it, ſuch as the Moſaick inſtitutions were, which 
neither the Feu at that time, nor their fathers 1 able o bear; 
a but to recommend themſelves to the favour of God, by A Holy and 
ſpiritual life, and the practice of a pure and ſtrict morality in all the parts of it. 
Y x r as the chriſtian church is a viſible ſociety, as men who form a viſible ſociety muſt 


have ſome viſible means of aſſociating and maintaining communion with one another, bod 
| that 
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PART II. CommanDs of GOD. 


that by means of ſome viſible rites, diſcipline, or government ; it was requiſite to theſe ends, 
that there ſhould be ſome poſicive inſtitutions, even under the moſt pure and perfect dif- 


Cbriſ. | 


Schi 


II The Lord's- Supper. 
III. The order of the Priefthodd. . 
IV. Certain Powers and Functions proper to it. 


I begin wich the ſacrament of baptiſm. And that I may render my diſcourſe upon it 


in purſuance of my general deſign, more uſeful and inſtructive, 
x. I ſhall ſhew the reaſonableneſs of inſtituting it: , 

2. Conſider who are the proper ſubjects of it. 

3. By whom it may be regularly or validly adminifter'd. 


1. God having inſtituted a ſociety, ic was reaſonable in the nature of the thing, that 


ſome common, ſtated, and ſtanding form of admiſſion into it, ſhould be preſcrib'd. The 


| fame reaſon upon which circumciſion was inſtituted as a rite of incorporation into the 


Fewiſh church 3 will hold for inſtituting a Viſible rice of incorporating chriſtians into the 
chriſtian church; except (what there is no manner of foundation for either in reaſon or 
ſcripture) it could be pretended that the church of Cbriſt is altogether an inviſible ſociety. 
But it is in the firſt place contrary to the nature of things, that a ſociety, compoſed of vi- 
fible members, ſhould itſelf be inviſible, that any rules ſhould have been preſctibed con- 
cerning a viſible congreſs of ſuch a ſociety, or any viſible manner of communication 
whatever, between'the members of it. Po +; | 

As ſuch a notion of Chriſt's church upon earth, is inconſiſtent with the very nature of it, 
ſo is it directly contrary to the terms, wherein Chriſt himſelf ſpeaks of his church in ſerip- 
ture, and to the inſtitutions preſcribed by him concerning it. 
Hz ſpeaks of it by way of image or repreſentation, as a net, wherein all ſorts of fiſh are 
taken, good and bad promiſcuouſly ; this neceſſarily ſuppoſes his church compoſed of 


ood and bad men, and that it is conſequently a viſible church. For thoſe who contend 


or the inviſibility of it, as that wherein it Propeny and eſſentially conſiſts, will not ſay 
that wicked and corrupt chriſtians are, in this ſenſe, members of it. Fg 
Ac ain he repreſents his church by a building, the natural idea whereof ſuppoſes a 
viſible order and connection of parts. But there can be no viſible order or connection be- 


tween the members of. a ſociety wholly inviſible... Charity, 'which is ſuppoſed the great 


bond and cement of this ſociety, is only a general and indeterminate a& of communion in 
it, without any diftin& grounds of knowing who are the proper objects of it; fince the 
hearts of men are only known to God, we eannot indeed certainly diſcover any one 
member of this ſociety upon earth: A ſtrange ſociety, where the true and faichful mem- 
bers of it neither are, nor can poſſibly be known, as ſuch, to one another 

As to the inviſible ſociety of the ſaints in heaven, the caſe is very different, their 
thoughts being immediately communicated to one another, or they being able to diſcover 


them by ſome ſpecial light communicated from God; they can more clearly, if not cer- 
tainly and infallibly, judge of their mutual diſpoſirions or deſigns. But to ſuppoſe a ſo- 


ciety here on earth compoſed of viſible members, who have no other way of knowing the 
diſpoſitions or deſigns of one another, but by viſible means, or of having any commerce 
with one another, but by viſible acts of communion, to ſuppoſe ſuch a ſociety to be inviſi- 
ble, ſeems to be one of the moſt chimerical nations that ever enter'd into the mind of man: 
Andi if the church of Chriſt upon earth be in any ſenſe viſible, there will be a neceſſity for 
that teaſon, that there ſhould: be ſome viſible order obſerved in the government of it; 
which viſible order, it is therefore highly reaſonable to believe; was inſtituted by Cbriſt. 
Puis leads me to ſhew; that the nature of an inviſible church, in oppoſition to a ſtated 
and viſible order in the church of Chrif, is contrary to the rules which he himſelf has in 
ſcripture preſcribed:conterning it. For it will not be deny'd that, when he founded his 
ch, 4s, "ah a Viſible and diſtin order of men appointed ſor the propagation 2 
* Yor. II. c 6 
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the ratte and the better edification of the church: He gave ſome Apoſtles, ſome pro- 
pfiets, ſome paſtors and teachers; the - Apoſtles had -diftin& powers in the govern- 


2 %* +7 


ment of the church from the ſeventy, the ſeventy from chriſtians in common. Now if 


our Saviqur, who knew the hearts of men, and will be allow'd by our adverſaries to have 
known ehen did yet inſtitute a viſible order of men, which conſtituted his church a vi- 
ſible ſociety, theſe two conſequences ſeem neceſſarily to follow : Firf, That ſome viſible 
order is neceſſary for the government of Cbriſts church; and, Secondly, That thoſe who 
would decty, the expediency or neceſſity of ſuch order, oppoſe the wiſdom of God in the 
fitſt inſtitution of the church: Except it ſhould be pretended, that the greater occaſion 
there may be, as certainly there is, for a viſible order in the church, where the terms 
of an invwiſible communion are leſs known or aſcertain'd, the leſs reaſon there is why 
the original inftitution of order by Chriff in his church ſhould be obſerved or con- 
tinued. h LE OS RET. on Eve) 
Havins premis'd this, I ſhall now directly proceed to conſider baptiſm as an initi- 


| ating rite into the chriſtian religion. 


I have already obſerv'd the reaſonableneſs, agreeable to the common, if not uni- 
verſal, practice of mankind, of admitting perſons into any ſociety by ſome ſtated rice 
or ceremony; whereby they were oblig d, and profeſſed themſelves oblig d, to obſerve 
the rules and orders of it. 7 TR | | 

Ov Saviour deſigning to inſtitute a, viſible and regular ſociety, was pleas'd to ap- 
point baptiſm as the common ſymbol of their being initiated, and receiv'd, as mem- 
bers into it: And water having a quality in it proper to cleanſe and purify the body, 


God thought fit to make it the material part of this ordinance, as being ſignificative 


of tlie inward. purity and holineſs which are requir'd in thoſe who by baptiſm take upon 
them the profeſſion of the chriſtian faith. | 
'Hzxrix God was pleased e condeſcond to a compliance with an ancient practice 
among the Fews, which, notwithſtanding circumciſion was the proper initiating rite 
into the Fewiſb religion, yet alſo appointed baptiſm, to that end, by water; thereby to 
denote by a viſible ſymbol the purgation of the ſoul from all inward impurity. From 
hence an argument may be drawn concerning a power in the church of God, even of 
inftituting ſuch rites, for the obſervance whereof there is no clear or expreſs foundation 
in ſcripture : Provided they have a proper ſignification in them towards promoting the 
ſpiricual life, and are not too numerous or burthenſome. If no ſuch power had been 
lodg d in the. Fewiſh church, if it had been a direct uſurpation upon the right and pow- 
er of God to claim or exerciſe it, it is much more probable, that our Saviour would 
in chis particular inſtance have condemn'd and exploded it, than that he would have 
ſubſtituted a rite of initiation into the chriſtian ſociety directly in imitation of it, and 
indeed the very ſame as to the material part. th hog 
J knowithere is a certain ſect of enthuſiaſts among us, to which thoſe who decry all 
viſible authority in the church ſeem to be haftning apace, who have deny d the neceſſity, and 
even the lawfulneſs of baptiſm by water, as a mere carnal and temporary ordinance ; 
reſolving all religion into inward purity and ſimplicity of heart. We do not deny that 
theſe are neceſſary and eſſential parts of true religion; yet to ſpeak with contempt, or 
in terms of reproach, of oy inſtitution of Cbriſt, eſpecially of any rite which he con- 
form d: to the obſervation of himſelf, is what, for that reaſon alone, we cannot but cen- 
nnn „„ re, 3 whe 
Bur it is evident from the words of the Apoſtle, Can any man forbid water, that theſe 
ſhould not be baptix d who bave receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt as well as 1.6: It is evident, I ſay, 
from theſe words, that the graces of the Holy Spirit, when previouſly diſpens d, yet do 
not ſuperfede the neceſſity of baptiſm ; tho it is probable indeed, that theſe words 
are rather ifpoken of the miraculous, than the ſanctify ing gifts of God: And that when 
Fobn'the Bapiiſt therefore ſays, I baptize you with water, but one cometh after me who: ſhall 
laptix e jou auith the Holy Ghoſt. and with fire, he does not intend to exclude the external 
or watet-baptiſm ; but to ſhew, that even before certain perſons ſhould receive it, they 
would be endow'd with a miraculous and extraordinary power of working miracles. -_ 
Pu error of theſe [enthuſiaſts is the greater, as no reaſon can be given againſt the 
continuance of this inſtitution, which would not equally hold againſt the firft obſer- 
ance of itz Nay there appear d leſs neceſſity of any external ordinancesat a time when 
both the miraculous and ſanctifying graces of the Spirit were ſo common and conſpicu- 
s, than now, where the effects of them are in the former reſpect no where apparent, 
and ordinarily much leſs apparent in the latter. 13 
Wx are therefore to conſider baptiſm, as founded in the inftitution of it, upon two 
reaſons,” or rather for two ends. Firf, As a viſible and ſtated rite of admiſſion ii 
E712 chriſtian 
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chriſtian church: Secondly, As a means of conveying God's inward and ſpiritual grace. 
As it will be neceſſary to both theſe ends that baptiſm ſhould be continued, while the 
church of Chri# continues upon the earth, the reaſons for obſerving it do fill hold, and 
will, for that period, perpetually hold good. bo es. ns 
Is we attend farther to theſe reaſons, they will diſcover to us in the next place who 
are the proper ſubjects of baptiſm ; And ſuch are all perſons indifferently capable of be- 
coming members of &hriſ's church, and of being entitled to the privileges of it, whether 
they be infants or adult perſons. — 1 "ro ä 
Tus great diſpute indeed has been concerning the right or capacity of infants to be 
baptiz d; but if we conſider the two principal ends for which baptiſm was inſtituted, 
there appear to be no good reaſons for excluding infants from the privilege of it. 
Fox, Firſt, as it is a „ of initiation into à viſible ſociety, infants are in common 
qualify d with other perſons. What is tranſacted with reſpe& to them is done in an 
open and viſible manner; and there ſeems no more inconvenience in admitting infants 
into the chriſtian ſociety as ſuch, than in entitling infants in civil ſocieties to the benefit 
of the laws, or a right of being protected and conſider d as members of it. For as the 
promiſe, which is the thing lignily'd, is made to them, why ſhould they not be equally 
capable of receiving the ſign, as the Jewiſh children were of being circumcis d: For 
baptiſm ſucceeded * circumciſion, not with reſpect to circumſtances, or the difference of 


9 


ſexes, which render d females incapable of that rite, but of the thing intended by it as 


- 


 arite of initiation into the church, or city of God. | © 
 Nz1THrzx is there any reaſon for excluding infants from baptiſm as it is a means of 


reinſtating them in the favour of God, or of conveying, in virtue of G od's appoi ntment, 


inward and ſpiritual grace. 2 
1 do not here ſuppoſe that infants are born in a ſtate which will render them, if 
they die before the commiſſion of actual fin, more miſerable than if may had never 
IO 


been born ; it would be impoſlible to reconcile ſuch a procedure of God towards 


them with the brighteſt ideas we have of his goodneſs or juſtice. But it being an a& 
of mere arbitrary will and prerogative in God, whether he will render them happy in 
a greater or leſs degree, he may appoint what conditions he pleaſes of rendring them 
ſo: And having appointed baptiſm as a means of their ſalvation in the chriftian ſenſe 


of the word, as denoting the greateſt happineſs ; he may, and will, in conſequence of 


it, if they die in their infancy, confer that happineſs upon them. Yet if through any 


voluntary neglect of their parents they are not baptiz'd, he may in juftice exclude them 


from the common privileges of baptiſm, however his goodneſs, which I would by no 


means limit the effects of, may incline him to be favourable to them. All T contend 


for is, that God does no wrong in depriving any perſon of a privilege where the con- 
_ ditions, upon which it is arbitrarily” promis'd, are not obſery'd.  * © Þ 


* 


children baptiz d; and upon the ſame conſideration is that charitable indulgence of our 
church, that children when weak and in danger of dying may be privately baptiz d. 
But an irregular practice, which has been too commonly introduc'd, eſpecially in our 
reat towns and cities, where the ſcandal of all irregular innovations ought to be more 
cautiouſly avoided, is whit nothing can be juſtly pleaded in excuſe of; I mean the 
practice not only of baptizing, but of receiving children into the church privately, or 
in other words, of adminiſtring publick baptiſm in a private manner, and that too with- 
out any viſible neceflity. For the child, as to all the real effects of baptiſm which it is 
capable of, has them confer d by being privately baptiz d: The publick reception into the 
church, whereof it is become a member, may be made as ſoon as it conveniently can after- 
wards ; and in the more publick manner this is done, the more fully is the end, for 
which it is done, anſwer' d. W 


: 


* * o 
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NziTHER is it any argument againſt the baptiſm of infants; that baptiſm is a means 


* 


Tunis ſhould be an admonition to parents to take all poſlible care of having their 


of conveying inward and ſpiritual grace. I do not here ſuppoſe that infants are capa- 


ble of actual faith, hope, or charity, or uy other chriſtian virtue; but it being allow'd 
on all hands that we derive from our firft, if not from our intermediate parents, the ſeeds 
and principles of natural corruption, which, if not corrected by ſome contrary princi- 
ples, will fronely diſpoſe us to ſin ; there is no impropriety in ſuppoſing, that Gd may 
99105 ſuch efficacy to his own inſtitution as may produce a contrary ſpiritual effect. He 
ho has all nature at command, and entirely 4 all the ſprings and >motiens' of it, 
e20.regulate, can correct or over-rule them as he ſees fit, and make any means ſubſer- 
vient to that end Which his wiſdom ſhall think proper to employ. rt... 
Col. ii. x1, 12, 336, . 
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Id anſwer to the objection, that the original commiſſion given to the Apoſtles to. 
baptizę ſuppoſes the perſons to be baptiz d capable of inſtruction, it is ſaid, that, the 


word [uImwos)s] which we render teach, might very well, in the ordinary uſe and con- © 


ſtruction 4%" be render'd make proſelytes or diſciples; But whether this criticiſm be 
allow'd, Me denomination being commonly taken from the major part, .infants are not 
here excluded becauſe incapable of being taught, but included as capable of being initi- 
ated into the church by baptiſm. by | | ETD . h 
In anſwer again to the text, * He that believeth and i baptiz d ſhall ve ſaved: It is 
plain that our Lord is here ſpeaking of adult perſons, from whom antecedently to. bap- 
tiſm it is reaſonable and neceſſary that an actual faith, and an external profeſſion of 
it, ſhould be requir'd. If the words are to be explain'd concerning infants, the latter 
part of the verſe, but be that believeth not ſhall be danw'd, will be very difficultly . ac- 


counted for; as it will follow from hence, that all infants, contrary to the Calwiniftical 


ſcheme it ſelf, ſhall be damn'd; and contrary to the natural reaſons of equity, that the 
innocent ſhall ſuffer greater miſery than the benefits of their creation will compenſate, 
for an omiſſion which it was not in their power to prevent. __ a 

So long as the two great ends, for which baptiſm was inſtituted, are anſwer'd by 
the baptiſm of infants, ſo long as they are capable of being viſibly. receiv'd and ad- 
mitted as members of Cbriſt's church, ſo long as God may appoint this means of re- 
ceiving them to favour, and of conveying uch grace as is proper to the ſtate they 
are in, in order to heal the diſorders, or repair the defects of natural corruption; we. 
think them ſufficiently qualify'd to receive baptiſm, tho' all the ends, for which it was ap- 
pointed, with reſpect to adult perſons are not fully anſwer'd. 

Ir is agreed that repentance is neceſſarily required in adult perſons, who come to- 
be baptiz d; and yet our Saviour, who could not be a proper ſubject of repentance, 
was baptized. This is a ſtrong, and I take it undeniable argument, that baptiſm may 
be adminiſter'd where the principal ends of it are anſwer'd, tho' all the conditions of 
it cannot be obſerved. An Argument may be form'd from theſe words of the Apoſtle, 
then were your children unclean, but now they are holy, that children are capable of being in 
covenant with God, and conſequently of receiving baptiſm the ſign and ratification of 
the covenant. If it be urg'd, that on ſuppoſition children born of chriſtian parents are 
holy for that reaſon, then they are to be conſider'd as in covenant with God, or a 
holy ſeed whether they be baptiz d or not; to this it may be anſwer'd, that a thing 
may be call'd holy in two reſpects, as having ſome peculiar right to be appropriated 
to the ſervice of God; or as being actually appropriated to it. In the former ſenſe 


the firftlings of animals were holy, as being deftin'd for ſacrifice, before any actual ob- 
lation was made of them in facrifice ; and thus children born of chriſtian parents (tho 
the children of infidels have a right to be baptiz d) are in a more eminent ſenſe 


holy, both in virtue of their relation to, their, chriſtian. parents, and as being deſign'd 
by baptiſm, in conſequence of that relation, to be dedicated to the more ſpecial ſervice 
of God, without which dedication, tho they are in a ſenſe holy, yet not in that full 
ſenſe which entitles them to all the privileges of the new covenant. © 

Tnar baptiſm is a means of conveying both pardoning and ſactifying grace to thoſe: 
who are qualify'd to receive it as they. ought, is evident from the terms, in which it 
is ſpoken. of in ſcripture, we are ſaid. to be born again or. regenerated by it ; it is cal- 


led the laver of regeneration; we are ſaid to be waſhed, and in conſequence of it, to le 


ſantify d, to be juſtify d in the name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and by the ſpirit of God, Theſe 
are clear and full expreſſions, and plainly denote, that whoever. receives baptiſm worthily 
is thereby actually reconciled to God, obtains the remiſſion of all his ſins, nd is i u fidts 
of grace and holineſs. | nnn ber 
PRIvIIEOES fo great and peculiar, that thoſe who either negle& to obſerve'this 


inſtitution, or decry it as an ordinance which does not now 04 284 ought to be very well 
aſſured, which they never can be, that they proceed upon good and ſolid grounds. 
Y x T our excellent church, with reſpect to the condition of receiving this ſacrawent] 
as 2 means of ſalvation, determines with her uſual candor and moderation, in declar- 
ing it generally, but not abſolutely, neceſſary to ſalyation. Where, .thro* ſtrong or in- 
vincible prejudices, if there can be any ſuch, people. are not ſatisfy'd as to the law- 
fulneſs or neceſſity - of receiving baptiſm ; or where it cannot be duly adminiſter d, 
they think it preferable not to receive it; or where they are prevented by death in 
their deſign of receiving it, or in that of the parents, there the church far from ſetting 
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bounds to the goodneſs of God, does charitably ſuppoſe perſons dying unbaptiz'd in 
a ſalvable ſtate, tho" as they are not incorporated by the common rite of baptifm in- 
to the chriſtian church, they are not admitted co the common rites of chriſtian. burial. . © 
Tus great controverſy, which has lately aroſe concerning this ſacrament, felates to 
what my method obliges me in the next place to conſider. © NN 5 
3. By whom it can be regularly or validly adminiſter d. 


. l 
. . ” 


Fon the regularicy and validity of any ordinance, admit f'very diſtin confideratione | 
Baris M 35 irregalarly adminiſter'd when not according to that order or thoſe rules of 
diſcipline which ought to be obſerved in the church of Chrif, and without an obligation 
to obſerve which, the church which he has founded, or the kingdom whetein he rules 
would be ſo far from being a regular ſociety, that no other ſociety in the world could 
0 be ſuppoſed ſo weakly provided for towards its preſervation, its peace or happineſs.” © * 
1 TuS neceſſiy of conforming to this order, as to the adminiſtration of baptiſm, was 
2 thought ſo great in the C)prianick age, that the Greek church did not admit of the baptiſm of 
hereticks, cut off from the communion of the church, tho“ their ordination was allow'd 
originally regular and valid. The reaſon they gave for this opinion was, that baptiſm 
being a rite of initation into the chriſtian church, it was very inconvenient. if not con- 
tradictory in the nature of the thing, that they wiio were but of the church, ſhould have 
authority to receive. members into. it ; it being contrary to the rules of all other ſocieties. 
that they who are not members of it themſelves ſhould have 2 power of making Berg 
members of it, or of formally admitting them as ſuch, eſpecially after they have been 
ejected out of it, and are allow'd to have no communication with | e \k Fi 2 
Ix Was argued farther, that if irregular and ſchiſmatical baptiſms were allowed to be Aus 
thentick, the unity and order to be obſerved in the church, without which the peace of it 
the great thing recommended by our Lord, and neceſſaty to the common incerefts of chri- 
ſtianity, could not be long or well preſerv d. And that ic was not probable our Lord 
would ratify any acts deſtructive of a deſign which his example, his doct ines, his exhor- 
tations, his laſt bequeſt to his Apoſtles ſo viſibly conſpir'd to promote. 
_ How ſpecious ſoever theſe reaſons may ſeem, and they are not withou 4 probable 
foundation, yet they were not thought of force ſufficient to be admi:ted bythe weft n 
church: It was ſaid in anſwer to them both, that the original commiſſion to the minifte. 
rial office imprinted a ſacred and indelible character, and thar baptiſm if performed ac- 
cording to the original tenor of that commiſſion, and the form of its firſt inſtitution 18 
Mg irregular, yet notwithſtanding valid, and which ought not therefore to be" rem 
peated. 8 e e 
Ix was argued, and is fo till, chat a great many acts which ought not to be done; vet 
when done are as valid, as if regulaily performed. 1 e es F ' 
Bur this rule, tho it hold in a great many caſes, is far from being univerſally tne If 
a man doth any thing or obliges himſelf to do any thing, to the performance of which he 
was before arbitrary, his own act does certainly bind him, tho? reaſons of prudence ought 
to have reſtrain'd him from bringing himſelf under ſuch obligation. Again, when 15 
conſequence of his being ſo oblig' d, he executes what he propoſed, the execution is to all 
intents and purpoſes in certain cafes valid, tho the conſideration upon which he originally 
oblig'd himſelf, was not only imprudent but unjuſt. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a man. who 
has an arbitrary power by law of diſpoſing of his eftate, make a deed of gift or ſettlement 
of it, in prejudice of his children, ſuch a deed will certainly be valid and binding, tho 
not reconcileable with the duties he owes to his own family. ES. 
'Tx1s rule ſeems only to hold in ſuch caſes, where the laws of that ſociety whereof 2 
man is a member, leave him at liberty to act as he ſees fit, tho he determine either after an 
imprudent or unjuſt manner ; the laws of ſociety reſpecting ſuch actions only, as affect it 
in its neareſt intereſts, conſidered as a ſociety; for which reaſon there are many as both 
of indiſcretion and injuſtice, which human laws take no cognizance of, as not directly 
' affeing the peace or ſecurity of the ſtate. 1 _— Fs Si, 
Bur where any member of a ſociety, or who was once a member of it, but is now ex- 
elude d, takes upon him to act by an authority independent of it, or in oppoſition to it, 
the re ir does not appear reaſonable that ſuch his action ſhould be admitted as having any 
force or validity in it; and I do not know of any. ſociety in the world, where an ation 
ſo circumfranriated is look d upon or allow'd as valid. „ ; i 
Ix we argue from authority, there will be ſome difficulty in determining, whether a 1 
greater deference be due to the judgment of the eaſtern or weſtern church, to the coun. = 
cils or fathers, which declared for or againſt the validity of ſchiſmatical baptiſms. But 1 
the beſt way in our ſearch after truth, is neither to argue from authorit „except where it 
is univerſal, nor from conſequences, but from the natural order and reaſon of things ; 
Vor. II. Dd theſe 
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thele, if we conſult them as We onght and ate per fely Able to cif 


cee us. 


Fh r 14H 51 Yall: .lonida ret fiieds 55 63 
Bor if ſchiſmaticks out of the conitfunion, of the church, cannot validly 9 K 
not lay. perſons in commuriion' with it have a power of baptiziyg im caſes of necefity ? 


This is a queſtion which has been of latg much cohtroverted, and to ſugport it in the affir- 
matixe the practice of the church, in the time of Jertulljan „J near to the apoſtolical age, 
furg d from a noted paſſage in that author. . But ſhould this paſſage, 25 relating to a known 
UE he trüe, ſould it be ranted upori the teſtimony. of, this father, that lay-haptiſm was 
his time al6w'd by che church, yet his auchority gan be of no manner of uſe to thofe 


. 16 now thin themſelves principelly concern'd-co cice i , and who are more immediately 
Afected in the controverſy; and chat for two reaſones Feſt, becauſe they, whole i” 1 
tiſm we now fulpect 5 Yay, as haying received ic from unauthorized, and lay-hands, 
d n pretengs of veceftity | r being ſo. baptiz'd, becaule they might have had it admi- 
ed by perſons regularly ordaine 2 end; but in contempt of the church's au- 
ority, were not, or would not be baptized by them: Now Where the only reaſon upon 
hich bapriſnr, according. to „Tertullian, was adminiſter'd. by lay-men, ceafes, there. no 
w Qi" dhi Th goto 46 * wig bad Te . e024 6*/ - Mabe IE 4 3254 16 IIS ED 214-4. 7 Y 7 WE: | £3 
olid argument can be;,prpdug'd from his authority for the validity of baptiſms adminilter'd 
y then "6a ſuch rea Z b ed rela bole 
©" Secondly, Tüte is 4 wide difference between what is done by publick allowance or Au- 
Perz | any lociety, a 2t is done diredtly in oppoſition to the rules and authority of | 
7 Ferri {lg 


Aid that Terty 7d the power which lay- men had in his time to baptize into 

the chureh, . and not into a perſonal or independent right they Had to ad- 

erament, is, I chink, undeniable from hence, that at the ſame time he 

Wer of bapezing in 15 es, of necelſſity, he denies it to women. But 

„ the Ane of the church had particularly excluded them, thee 

10 by ent fernt d roji the reaſon. of che thing, chat. en, ation whereof ey 
Were equally Eipabie with men ſo 


1 
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99 AYE been. equa een by them, where the 
titty, happen d to be the ſame. _ 5 
Fe Fe 0K ice of the primicive church was in reſpect to lay-bap- 
uppos'd to receiveall their 
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Ie the weffartidh of thoſe types, which pfefigur'd the perſon, rhe actions, and 

AE: eſpecially the ſufferings of Jeſm Cbriſt, the prebepts of religion were in a manner 
reduc'd to their original and genuine ſimplicity ; yer for reaſons beforemention'ds wad 
which need not here be repeated, God was pleasd for the better edification of! his 
chutoh 10 infticute certain viſible rites, and rules of order and government in it, fe in 
number; but ſuch as wert to be vobſerv'd till Chrif's ſecond advent. One of choſe rites, 
baptiſm; I have alrrady treated of, but as that Was an outward and viſible ſign of, our 
entring into covenant with God, it was alfo reaſohable in the nature of the chang that 
there ſhould be ſome fign or rire inſticuted of retmie wing that covenant when broken land 
violated. For ſince man is not impeccable, ſince he may fall even from a ſtate of grade, 
it Was very agreeable: to the goodnefs of God that he ſhould appoint ſome means of 
teftoring him when fallen to his former ſtate again. We grant repentance, as iftidlading 
amendment of life, a proper and ſtatd weans to this end, but Rill, beſides * 
9 Xs _ oelebration 
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and ſincere acts of repentance; and is in the nature of it of great force to produce them; 


it is certainly à method very muck adapted to the natural „ and infirmities or 
menzathat in a cafe which ſo highly concerns them, as that of God's conveying to 
chen Mis pardoning or ſanRifying grace, they ſhould have ſome ſenſible ceftimony of 
its being lo conveyed; By this means their faith is more lively aud operative, their love 
more inflam'd, and their hope more confitm'd: This is one reaſon of thoſe pions ardors 
and ſublime ſtrains of devotion whietperſons duly prepar'd for this holy facrambnt or- 
dinatily feel and expreſs in the celebrarion „ 1077 Woe 370m 1 19718, 200155 :. 
A worſhip wholly mental and ſpiritual ſeemis rather adapted to the ange ls br plofify'd 
ſpirics in the preſerice of God, than te pan in his prefent ftate, While he is in ße 603 
and ſurtounded with ſenfible objects. He will de much more affecked with 'ſvch-things 
which" come before him by way-'of: ſome ſenſible image or repreſentation, * than by 2 
naked contemplation of them, ot the ftongeſt ideas which Be is Able to form Bern- 
ing them in his own mind. Whatever the my (ticks ſpak, in a” Ran ere to them, 
and from whieh they” ſeem denominated, concerning a ſtars” 6 ch rendets them in- 
fenfibte of all external objects, and wherein the foil as it Were goes out of the bod 


has no pafſions or material images to obſtruct her flight or Ope tions, but {wholly 


abſorb in the view of pure and naked truth: Whatever ſuck myſticks Pretend, ot ag- 
cording to their fchemes of abſtracting the mind from all corpörbal ima ges, could men 
really work up the powers of the ſoul ko ſuch à piteh, that the ſenſes, imagi 1arion, and 

affions, ſhould Iye perfectly dormant, or rather, in their way of ſpeaking, e perfectly 
er the time annihilated; yet it cannot be pretended, that any rules to this rid. "6FEom= 
petent force to attain it, can be preſerib'4 to the generality or main body of 'mnkind. 
Men of the greateſt and moſt enlarg'd capacities would only Fe of ſuch ſuhſime 

% 


fpecularions ; the method whereof, could is pofibly be render'd intelligible to more dull, 
| = Tz 


ignorant, or vulgar: minds, yer would be attogethe? impradticable to then. 
" Ax» therefore God who deſign d and calculated the chriſtian, religion for the com- 
mon benefit of mankind, has been pleas'd in compaſſion to their "weakneſs to inſtitute 


this haly rite in parcicular, as a means of conveying his grace, as it were” by i viſible 
| | e £01 YO ene ar vÞ 


deed and inſtrument; to them. 


Bor however it may be diſputed, whether the N be a means of conveying. 


grace, pardoning and ſanctify ing grace, (che afficmative of which queſtion 1 hanf pre- 
| fenchy enk to) yet it is agreed on all hands, that it is a Kate eigen a "Gra 
| love. and favour to mankind in the death of his Son ; Whoſe facri ce being the great 
expiation for fin, that which all the ancient ſacrifices prefigur d, and by virtue of which 
they had alone any power to expiate; that which is fo much inſiſted upon ifi feripture, 
and to which our redemption is eminently, and in a more immediate manner attributed: 
On ſuppoſition that God ſhould think fit to inſtitute any viſible rite of worſhipping bim, 
there was the greateſt reaſon imaginable why he ſhould inſtitute this rite of commemo= 


rating the death of his fon in particular, Hd, he 7: 
80 that as the deliverance of che children of 1/7e! out of the land of Apt by God 


being a moſt ſignal inſtance at once of his goodneſs towards them, and of | i5 power to 
effect whatever he might deſign, he was pleas d that the memory of fo mitaculous and 
great deliverance might be preſerv'd, to inſtitute to ſucceedih enerarions' à ſtanding 
feſtival on occaſion of it; it was no leſs congruons ro his Wiſt om, that when Chrif 
had by his death deliver'd us from a- worſe than e£gyptian farery, that he ſhould ap- 
poinr a memorial to be perpetually obſerv'd of ſo extraordinary a merey, or father of 
my = 44 act of mercy which ic ſeem'd poffible for the divine gooqneſs itſelf to 


 Ovn Saviour therefore, the Lamb of God lain from the foundation of the world, 
improv'd the occaſion of celebraring the paſſover, in order to rhe inftizution of this hol 
ſacrament: Hereby repreſenting to us, by certain ſighs and actions, his. body broken 
and his blood ſhed. for us: Which ſigns and actions are pfoperly call d by our church 
viſible pledges of bis love, with a deſign to ſhew us in che thoſt lively moving, Ind 
familiar manner, the. goodnefs of God in inftitucing their.” dinge we are n&ver 
much” aff:&ed with the remembrance of any thing, any a&ion gf petlon, as by ſong 
fenſible repreſentation of chem, ſuch as our eyes may fee, nr havids may Vandie. 'The 
eye of faith, when ſuch pledges are preſented to ir, ſees its of jeR in a more sleat and 
full light, the actions of love are more fetvent, and the evnſotations of hops thore ſtrong 
and affecting. Had we ſeen our bleiſed Lord inſtituting and admini ing this holy ſa- 
crament himſelf, or had we receiv'd it with the reſt of his diſci es from his own hands; 
had we afterwards ſcen his body wounded upon the ctofs, and His precidus Blood flow 
n 1 ing 
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ing from his wounds, in ſuch divided ſtreams, and; (ach, a Qnarmitn]es to cauſe him to 

give up the ghoſt ; how ate we apt to imagine that we ſhould have been affected, that 
all the powers of our ſoul would have been put in motion at theſe wondrous expreſſions 

and labouts of his love? Now though it is not ſuppos d that we ſhould feel the ſame e- 
motions on occaſion of our remembring the paſſion of Cbriſt, or. what he did previous 

to it, yet the manner and circumſtances of celebrating the memorial Al ic, are ſo ſolemn, 
To; correſponding Aden that they cannot fail of bringing is ſtill nearer to our 
thoughts ;. and for that reaſon at once f awakening our attention, and moving our af- 
fections after a more powerful manner, and to ſuch. a degree, as to render us capable 

of che: bleſſing of thoſe, who have not ſeen, and et haye believed. Ile tg £ 

WIr an excellent author has obſerv'd on this occaſion is equally clear and juſt. 
2 &, Ceremonies and rites. of initiation. and worſhip have been inſtituted in all religions, 
„which is evidence ſufficient that the nature of man requires them, and that our worſhip 
cannot be wholly mental and ſpicitual. And God is pleaſed in his dealings with man- 
* king, to condeſcend to their capacities, to aſcribe to himſelf their paſſions, to allude 
© to their cuſtoms, and to make uſe of ſuch means and methods as men are accuſtomed 
tg in their dealings with one another: He beſt underſtands human nature, and 
* knows all the diſpoſicions/ and tendencies of it; He knoweth our frame, be remembreth that 
“e t are but duſt; He conſidereth that we are fleſh as well as ſpirit; He fully com- 
© rehends the ſtrict union between the ſoul and the oody, and the cauſe and manner 
© Of it, and how great influence the one hath upon the other in their ſeveral opera- 
e tions; He planted in us all our powers and faculties, and ſees all their motions and 
© inclinations, the ſecret ſprings of action and paſſion, and has accordingly. fitted and 


* 


. proportioned the inſtitution of his laws and ordinance s. 
Bur the great queſtion is not concerning the wiſdom and propriety of this inſtitution, 


or the goodneſs of God in it, but concerning the proper and ſpiritual effects of it. Be- 
fore 1 proceed to conſider which, 1 ſhall only obſerve by the way, the error of ſuch 
enthuſiaſts who deny the perpetuity of this inſtitu ion, and of ſuch libertines or weak 
perſons, who acknowledging in general that it is of perpetual obligation, yet as to their 
particular perſons, do not think themſelves obliged, to obſerve it. 
Ir is. pretended by the enthuſiaſts, that this ſacrament being an excernal ordinance 
ought not to have been continued after the deſcent: of the Holy Ghoſt, and the times 
wherein a more plentiful effuſion of ſpiritual grace was diſpenſed ; that the principles of . 
inward light and power from above, then ſuperſeded the obligation to all outward: or- 
| d the obſervation of chem only matter of arbitrary choice. 


tos 
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dinances, at leaſt render | | . 
Tus argument is precarious of it ſelf, and in fact confuted by the teſtimony of the 
holy ſcriptures. It is plain that after the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, after the liberal 
effuſions of his grace recorded in it, this ſacrament was adminiſter'd, chat rules ate pre- 
ſcribed concerning the regular adminiſtration of it, and that previous diſpoſition of mind, 
where with it ought to be received ; this is a plain argument that it both might be, and 
after that period was, adminiſter'd and received, and in both reſpects after a pious, ſober, 
/ % 
Laar ſome. have thought this does not clearly prove that it was therefore matter of 
fri, and indiſpenſable obligation to celebrate it. When St. Paul, ſay they, adviſes: that 
a man ſhould examine himſelf before he eat of that bread or drink of that cup, his ad- 
monition does not directly ſuppoſe that to partake of this rite was matter of ſtrict duty, 
MK only of pious, choice, which was to be regulated by the rules of decency. and order 
-beforementioned ; They make the ſame inference from what the Apoſtle obſerves concern. 


= 
* 


ng the irreverent manner of receiving this ſacrament by the Corinthians; ; and argue that 
Yis reptoof of them for this abuſe, does not prove chat they were obliged by any poſitive 
command of God to receive it, but only that when they met together to commemorate 
the death of Cbriſt by eating of bread and drinking of Wine, the very end of their meet- 
ing, and of fo ſolemn an Action, required that they ſhould behave themſelves in per- 
forming it, after a manner ſuitable to the ſolemni:y of the occaſion. oo. 
: Now: there would be ſome foundation for what is here objected, if it could be prov'd 
by any argument, that the reaſon upon which our Saviour originally inſtituted 15 ſas 
crament. did then ceaſe. But as no good proof can be produc'd to this end, as the 
Apoftles and others, by receiving the gif:s and graces of the Holy Spirit, did not ceaſe 
to have the common, paſſions, the common badily affections with other men: The 
reaſon of obſerving a rite, originally inſtituted, as we have obſerv'd in condeſcenſon 
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to the common ſtate of men 22 affected with ſenſible repreſentations ſtill continued, 
and will for ever continue to the end of the word.. | Go ets 
Wulck ſerves to anſwer another obje&ion brought to ſhew that thisjordinance was not 
deſign'd perpetually to oblige, namely, that when our Saviour fays to his diſciples, 
hereby ye do fhew forth the Lord's death till be come, he intends no more than that this inſtitu- 
tion ſhould be obligatory till the time of his coming in ſo ſignal a manner to take ven- 
geance on the incorrigible and rebellious Fes. | OG} 54 
Bur here the reaſon of ſhewing forth the Lord's death by ſome ſenſible rite, in- 
ſtead of being weaken'd, became much ſtronger from that period ; as the greater di- 
ſtance of time is wherein we live from any event, the more the impreſſion of it, if 
not renew'd by ſome proper or ſignificant action, is apt to be effac'd in our minds. 
TRE are others, who, for theſe reaſons ſuppoſing the duty of receiving the ſacra- 

ment matter of ſtanding and general obligation, yet think it more eligible, with reſpect to 
themſelves or their own uſe in particular, not to receive it. | 

 Tarx1x pretences for this opinion are grounded on ſeveral reaſons, all of them weak 
and inconcluſive. | 


THxy are ſo taken up with neceſſary affairs of life, or with certain amuſements pro- 


per to their ftate and condition in it, that they have not time to prepare themſelves 


for the worthy reception of it, according to the forms uſually prefcrib'd and obſerv'd. 

I do not here condemn thoſe pious offices which dire& a week's preparation, or any 
determinate portion of time, to thoſe who are preparing to receive the Lord's ſup- 
per ; they who find themſelves edify'd by following ſuch ricuals, and have time from the 
lawful and proper buſineſs of their lives to follow them, do well in conſulting their edi- 
fication. Affairs of different circumſtances of life may bring certain perſons under 
_— to certain offices of piety, which prudence rather than ſtrict duty is to 

irect. | 

Bur if theſe avocations, upon which men would pretend «to excuſe themſelves the 
preparing to receive the holy ſacrament, are laudable and juſt, a formal preparation for 
the reception of it is leſs, if perhaps, in ſome caſes, ac all neceſſary ro them. In ſuch 
caſes particularly where they occaſionally have an opportunity of receiving without pre- 
vious notice, or ſuch notice, as will not admit, on account of their being engaged in 
their proper callings, or in other religious duties incumbent on them, that they ſhould ap- 
ply themſelves to the ordinary methods of preparation. | 

Ir the authors therefore of ſuch books, which ſpecify the forms of preparation for 
this ſacrament, deſign their rules only as general rules of prudence, not of ſtrict ob- 
ligation, I ſee no reaſon to condemn them; but if they intend, as I am afraid many 
of thoſe ignorant perſons in whoſe hands books of this kind moſt commonly are, 


that chriſtians cannot be worthy to approach the table of the Lord, without ſetting 


apart ſo much time for the duties preparative to it, they will be found ſo far from tend- 
ing to general edification, that they will rather tend to encreaſe the common pretence of 
men againſt receiving, from an apprehenſion of their being unworthy to receive for want 
of due preparation. | IA CY 
THz other pretence is, that men are not in a diſpoſition to receive the holy ſacrament; 
on account of their not being in perfe& charity with their neighbours, or their being en- 
gaged with them in a ſuit of law, or their having been lately concern'd in ſome irregular 
or corrupt practices. f „ . | ; 
Al theſe pretences are equally inſignificant. A charitable and beneficent diſpoſition is 
one proper and eſſential character of a true and genuine diſciple of Chri## ; it is al- 
ſo one proper end of this ſacrament, to cultivate and improve this diſpoſition when we are 
in ſo ſolemn a manner, and by certain viſible pledges, contemplating the love of God 
in giving up his Son to death, and of the Son in dying for us. What can be more 
natural than that in imitation of both theſe examples, which we are at the time ce- 
lebrating, that we ſhould go and do likewiſe ; that we ſhould give all the teſtimonies 
of our love which we can, and be ready to do all the good, whereof we are capable, 
to all men? | 3 
Os principal end of inſtituting a feaſt, and of obſerving it, is to promote mutual love 
and benevolence, to baniſh all revengeful and malicious thoughts which are enemies 
to that cheerfulneſs wherewith it is deſign'd, and the very nature of the thing ſup- 
poſes that it ought to be celebrated. But beſides this general reaſon from the na- 
ture of the ſacrament as a feaſt for univerſal good: will and amity, there is a pecu- 
liar reaſon urg'd by the Apoſtle to ſhew why it was directly intended by our Lord 
to produce theſe effeas, for, ſays he, we being many are one bread and one body, for all 
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of ar do partake of that one bread * ; whereby he intends. that this ſacrament which 4s 
therefore called by way of diſtinction the communion,. does ſignify and confirm dhat 
unity, which ought to be among the true diſciples of Chriſt participating of it, eſpe- 
cially on account of their relation to Cbriß, the head of this body, and which tes 
lation they hereby mutually profeſs. 1 9 Ao $458 Rs oi 
80 that want of charity it muſt be allow'd is a very juſt and reaſonable cauſe; why 
men ſo long as they continue in ſuch a diſpoſition ſhould abſent from the holy facrs- 
ment: But till it is no juſtifiable excuſe for their omitting to receive it, becauſe 
it is contraditory in the reaſon of the —_— that one crime ſhould be plended in 
excuſe or mitigation of another. However ſo far as it has any ſhadow of an excufe, it 
will equally excuſe men from prayer, or any other act of religious worſhip, as from 
receiving the ſacrament ; tbe ſacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to God, is indiffe- 

| wicked men, while they continue fo, ſhould not addreſs themfelves 


—ů — — — 


. 7 Jha 


rently a reafon why. | 
to God, or come before him with any facrifice. : 

Y t r we grant there ate degrees of guilt in prophanation, and that the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper being one of the moſt ſolemn and important acts of religion 
men are ſtill more prophane when they partake of it with impure or unhallow'd hands; 
which is the reafon of thar ſpecial denunciation, he that eateth and drinketh unwortbily 
eateth and drimketh damnat ion to himſelf : That is, he eats and drinks after a manner for 
which God will ſeverely judge him; and accordingly did judge the prophane Corinth;- 
ant by inflicting diſeaſes on certain of them, and upon others death. Damnatien in 
the ſtrict ſenſe is not intended by the Apoſtle, nor what can be juſtly render'd from 
the original word, the verſion whereof is ſo harſh and rigid, that our bibles have fof- 
ren'd it in a marginal note by the word judgment; to which any crime renders us equally 
obnoxious, tho' not in an equal degree. 
| Wurar men have therefore to do, when their conſciences charge them with the com- 
miſſion ot guilt of any fin, at the time they are. call'd upon to the performance of 
this or any other religious duty, is to make haſte ſo ſoon as they can out of ſuch x 
dangerous ſtate by repentance ; to be conſcious of a known fin, unrepented of, wilt 
be ſo far from excuſing their neglect of a known duty, that this very circumſtance, while 
they continue impenitent, will be an aggravation of their guilt, and expoſe them more 
arid more to the hazard of damnation, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 

As to the caſe of going to law, there can be no imaginable ground from the nature of 
the thing to hinder men from receiving the Lord's ſupper, and after a worthy man- 
ner. For tho' our holy religion, by the rules of that extenſive charity, which it pre- 
ſcribes and recommends, does oblige to forgive injuries, and in certain caſes of leſs con- 
ſequence to our neceſſary intereſts, or thoſe of our dependents, rather to ſuffer wreng than 
to have recourſe to a legal redreſs, yet the lawfulneſs of ſuch z mothod is not in gene- 
ral forbid, either by any natural or reveal'd law. ack 

Is men will take occaſion, as poſſibly they ſometimes may, to entertain unjuſt pre- 
judices or malicious deſigns againſt one another, becauſe there is a matter of a legal 
conteſt depending between them ; this is an accidental abuſe of ſuch a conteſt, and which 
does by no nieans neceflarily ariſe from the nature of it: And upon all theſe conſi- 
derations can no more be an excuſe for the omiflion of a known duty, than the former 
pretence from want of charity, into which principle indeed this latter pretence does ulti- 
mately reſolve. x 8 | | 


Tun like anſwer will indifferently ſerve to that excuſe which men make for not 
receiving the ſacrament, becauſe they have been lately engag'd in ſome irregular 
or ſinful practice. This ſhould rather be an admonition to them to renew them- 
ſelves to repentance, and a capacity of receiving it; both as it is a ſeal of pardoning 
grace, and a means of ſupplying thoſe inward aſſiſtanges which may perfect their re- 
covery; and more effectually prevent the danger of a relapſe. But F own there is à decen= 
cy to be obſerv'd in this reſpect, where the wounds which the foul hath receiv'd by 
our being too irregular, or familiar with any fin, are. freſh, and we have had no 
convenient time to apply any proper methods of cure or purgation by repentance, there 
it is more ſafe and decent, that till ſuck methods can be apply d we ſhould not preſume to 
come thb eee ]] §ĩiẽ Ot CL NT 

3. OTrnz x4 pretend, that the end of the holy ſacrament is to convey ſpiritual: gtace 
and ſtrength to theſe who receive it; yet they obſerve, that afcer they haue fommetly: 
receiv d it they did not experience any fuch beneficial: ot heavenly effects; and ſb look 
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upon themſelves, if it have really ſuch effects upon others, yet not as proper ſubjects, upon 
ich it is intended to operate, and ſo think it better not to partake, an npop 
cover it to be a means to them of attaining the principal ends for which it is ſaid to have 
been inſtituted. 15 | . LW r 

Tus pretence is falſe on many accounts: Were it really true that the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper is not attended with choſe ſpiritual graces which are attributed to it, yet 
this can be no reaſon why it ſhould not be obſerv'd, as a divine inſtitution of Chriſt, for a 
thankful and continual remembrance of his death: Every man being capable of attaining 
the end in this reſpect, which ſome have thought not only the principal, but the ſole end 
of ics inſtitution. a 9 | PHY 

Ir is alſo unreaſonable to judge concerning the general nature of things from the pri- 
vate experiences which men have had of their influence or opperations : And as e- 
very thing acts according to the diſpoſition. of the ſubje& upon which it acts, it is probable 
they might be under ſome perſonal diſqualification for the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
preſent caſe ; or if they really receiv d thoſe graces which are aſcrib'd to this action, 
when men communicate worthily at the Lord's table, yet by an abuſe of the grace which 
was given them, tho' not after a ſenſible manner, the ſecret operations of it might after- 
Wards be fruſtrated. | | | ö 5 88 

Ir may be farther obſerv'd, that evil habits deriving much of their force from bodily 
temper and conſtitution, after they have been long ſettled, they will naturally rerurn upon 
us how much ſoever we are for the preſent chang'd in the temper and diſpoſition of our 
minds: The ſpirits upon a return of the obje& proper to put them in motion, will natu- 
rally flow into thoſe canals of the brain, and excite thoſe images, which they did before 
ſuch change happen d. 


I do not hereby intend that holy and' ſpiritual dif; poſitions, the eſſects of God's grace, do 


not enable us to reſiſt, and even to overcome, if we faithfully concur with them, the 
power of evil habits, and of the moft inveterate; bur only obſerye, that they do not 
altogether prevent the action of them, when animal ſpirits flow on any occaſion into 
ha parts of the brain, which was formerly moſt open to them. It is no more to be ex- 

d that the ſacraments, not even that of baptiſm, whereby ſanctifying grace is al- 
low'd to be conveyed, ſhould at the inſtant cure men of all their natural inclinations or 
acquir'd habits, than that they ſhould cure them of their bodily diſtempers, which we do 


not find they have any power to do when men receive them with the moſt holy and ſan- 


&ify'd diſpoſitions. The concluſion then of my preſent argument is, that notwithſtanding 
the graces of God conveyed by the ſacraments, or by either of them, do give us power 
to reſiſt or overcome natural inclination, or even our acquir'd ſinful habits, yet they do 
not, they cannot without a miracle, give us power totally, and at once, to ſuppreſs or 
eradicate them. — | 
4 Axorturx pretence is from the ſeveral callings of men, or the different circuii- 
ſtances of life wherein they are placed. Men of extraordinary buſineſs whether private 
or publick, judging, and ſo far in general they judge right, that they are doing their du- 
ty while they are purſuing the proper end of cheir reſpective offices or callings, are apt to 
flatter themſelves, that God who has declar'd when mercy, or any other moral uty, 
highly beneficial to mankind, comes in competition with ſacrifice, he will have mercy, or 
ſuch moral duty rather than ſacrifice. | TT 

T rrs rule we grant is highly agreeable to the moral perfections of God, 4s well 4s to 
the tenor and expreſs declaration of his reveal'd will ; but then it is not to be extended 
too far, or beyond the natural deſign of it. Men argue wrong in concluding that every 
little pretence of beneficing themſelves, their friends or dependants, or their neighbours 
in common will excuſe them at all times in the breach or negle& of poſitive duties; there 
is a temper to be obſerv d as to their conduct in this reſpe& regulated by che rules of piery 
and prudence, otherwiſe indeed one evaſion or other might at all times be found to excuſes 
men from the ſeveral acts of divine worſhip, and fo fruſtrate the deſign of God in pre- 
ſcribing them. | "TP 3 

War thoſe rules are, every man of a pious and honeſt intention, if he conſult the light 
of his own mind, and follow the motions of his own heart, will eaſily be able to diſcover, 
The general rule is, that whenever any acts of mercy come in competition with ſacrifice, 
whether of poſitive or natural obligation, there we ſhould conſider what tends moſt co our 
own and the common benefit or edification, and whether we ſhall nor ſuffer more, in re- 
ſpect to the honour of God, the intereſts of religion, and our own ſpiritual ſtate in par- 
ticular, by neglecting to perform certain religious duties, than by ommitting certain good 
uſeful, and beneficene actions in ſocial life. _ hs. 5 
Bur, bleſſed be God, caſes of this nature, wherein it is very difficult for us to deter- 
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mine our ſelves, do not frequently occur; there is a due concatenation between the hu- 
man and the divine virtues, which prevents them from being ſo obſcure'or involv'd; that 
we ſhould not be able to obſerve the tenor of them. He who is the moſt taken up with 
ſecular affairs, however uſefully he may be employ'd, upon whatever good or noble de- 
ſigns he form his conduct, yet will ordinarily find ſufficient intervals, if he be in a good 
diſpoſition to improve them, for the duties of piety and devotion ; and even for that moſt 
ſolemn act of devotion which conſiſts in celebrating the Lord's ſupper. oh | 

I do not ſay but ſome occaſions of juſtice or charity may poſſibly happen, which may ex- 
cuſe good and pious men from repairing to the Lord's table; but ſuch caſes are ſo extraor- 
dinary, that I fear very few of thoſe who would excuſe themſelves in the omiſſion of this 


duty on pretence of buſineſs, or of doing good in their private ſtations, are really con- 
cern'd in them. | | 


Tuts negled is the more culpable as chriſtians are always ſuppos'd, from the nature of 


their chriſtian calling, to be in a proper diſpoſition for performing this duty: There being 
no rules laid down in ſcripture towards any formal courſe of preparation for it, more than 
is requiſite to qualify us for the performance of other duties. We are exhorted indeed to 
examine our ſelves before we preſume to eat of that bread and drink of that cup, left we 
eat and drink unworthily ; and ſo we are exhorted to conſider before we enter into the 


houſe of God, before we pe up our prayers and thankſgivings to him, leſt we offer him 
the ſacrifice of fools : And it is obſervable, both theſe precepts have much the ſame foun- 


dation : The preparative duties which each of them requires are, that we ſhould duly 
reflect on the ſacredneſs of the action we are going to perform, and that we ſhould per- 
form it with a ſuitable and becoming reverence ; this is particularly what the Apoſtle de- 
ſigns by ſelf. examination before we approach the Lord's Table. The occaſion of his rule 
was, that ſeveral irregular and indecent abuſes had been committed by the Corinthians at the 


Lord's table, and in the love-feaſts, which were celebrated among them previous to it. 
To prevent the like diſorders for the furure the Apoſtle exhorts them to examine them= 


ſelves before they ſhould preſume to come to the Lord's table ; that is, according to the 
natural {cope and occaſion, of his argument, to conſider how ſacred an action they were 
going to perform, and how high a prophanation they would be guilty of in not diſcerning 


the Lord's body, or in not putting a ſenſible diſtinction by the ſolemnity of their behaviour, 


between it, and any other common or ordinary repaſt. 

Ir is not deny'd that all the other preparative duties commonly adviſed, in order to qua- 
lify a man for the more worthy reception of the Lord's ſupper, are very proper on the oc- 
caſion, as indeed moſt of them are, when we prepare to perform any other ſolemn a& of 
religious worſhip ; but we are to diſtinguiſh between ſuch things as prudence may dire&, 
or thoſe offices of piety, which good men may preſcribe to themſelves when they have 
time and opportunity, and ſuch things as are matter of ftrit or indiſpenſable duty, and 
which always oblige. ; mr 

Ir is highly expedient to the ends of piety, that previouſly to all acts of religious wor- 
ſhip, we ſhould examine the ſtate of our ſouls according to the full import of the word, and 
in as particular a manner as we can; but no act of religious worſhip can at any time, or on 
any occaſion be performed, without reverence and actual piety of mind; there is no diſ- 
penſing with the want of theſe qualificatious, which are not ſo much matter of expedien- 
cy, as of ftri and neceſſary obligation: In the former caſe, where men have not time 
and convenience of a particular examination, God will diſpenſe and accept an habitual and 
pious diſpoſition for thoſe actual offices of piety, which the rules of expediency would 
otherwiſe direct. N 1 1 25 1 2p 

Bur the pretence of thoſe, who are engaged in any irregular or ſinful way of living, 
for not receiving the holy ſacrament, is, of all others, ſtill the moſt impious and unjuſt; 
and the ſame arguments will lie in general x rote it as againſt thoſe who would plead one 
ſin in excuſe or defence of another, or ſatisfy themſelves in the breach of a known duty by 
living in the practice of a known fin. 5 5 3 ! 
If the ground of this pretence be, that men, in order to ſupport themſelves or their fa- 

milies, were forced to betake themſelve to a calling or way of life, if not directly criminal 
in itſelf, yet ſuch as continually expoſes them to certain indirect arts of gain, or other 
diſorders, which they have not power to avoid, and wherein they obſerve others of the 
ſame profeflion or fraternity do allow themſelves without ſcruple or remorſe: Theſe cir- 
cumſtances inſtead of excuſing do highly tend to aggravate and inflame their guilt ; as ſup- 


poſing, in the firft place, that the providence of God is not ſufficient to ſupport men in 


thoſe ſeveral callings, which he has made neceſſary to the common good and intereſts 
of ſociety, without expoſing them to ſuch ſtrong and dangerous temptations, from which 
the power of his grace is not ſufficient to ſecure or reſtrain them ; Which is in other words, 
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to ſuppoſe that God could not attain the ends of his inſtituting ſociety without putting the 
members of it. if not under an abſolute, yet a moral neceſſity of ſinning againſt him: A 
ſuppoſition equally injurious to his att ibutes of wiſdom, holineſs, and juſtice. N 
| Is. men are engaged in a way of life, which expoſes them to violent temptations, which 
they have found themſelves unable to reſiſt the force of, they ought either to form more vi- 
gorous and ſtrong reſolutions againſt thoſe temptations for the future, with fervent prayers 
to God that he would ſtrengthen, and: ſupport them, or. elſe to relinquiſh a ſtate of Hife 
wherewith chriftian, innocence cannot conſiſt ; the ſame arguments, if they reſolve to per- 
ſift in ſuch a ſinful courſe, upon which they excuſe themſelves from receiving the holy 
ſacrament, will render all other acts of divine worſhip equally impracticable to them. 
Tus reaſon, will indifferently hold againſt thoſe who give themſelves up to any ſin- 
ful paflion,, commerce, or habit whatever, on any other account. Men pretend that 
while they live in ſuch a wicked ſtate, and they are not yet able to form a ſettled re- 
ſolution of ſacrificing the ſin which fo. eaſily beſets them, the ſin of their inclination, 
it is more excuſable in them not to receive the holy ſacrament, than to prophane it 
by an unworthy reception: We grant under theſe circumſtances it is of the two more 
eligible for them not to receive it;; but as through their own fault they originally 
brought themſelves under theſe circumſtances, and continue in them againſt the repeat- 
ed checks of conſcience and means of grace, the very nature and grounds of their excuſe 
carry in them the charge of a crying and preſumptuous ſin ; and it concerns them to 
enquire. whether the ſame ſtate of life will not equally render all their other ſacrifices 
an abomination to God, and even turn their very prayers into ſin. 
THExs ſeems indeed to me ſomething in the very nature of this ſacrament, and ac- 
cording to the terms, wherein it is ſpoken of in ſcripture, which renders all approach- 
es towards a prophanation of it more inexcuſable: But this only occaſions a different de- 
gree of prophanation, and therefore by no means excuſes from the general charge of it. 
What has contributed to ſtrike a greater awe and terror into the minds of men under 
the apprehenſions leaſt they ſhall approach the Lord's table unworthily, are certain paſ- 
ſages in the communion ſervice of our church, that by partaking unworthily, we ear and 
drink our own damnation, we kindle. God's wrath againft us, an provoke him to plague 
us with divers diſeaſes and ſundry kinds of death: Theſe are indeed expreſſions ver 
proper to awaken. the paſſion of terror, but they are expreſſions which may be apply'd 
to any other breach of our duty, or act of prophanation whatever: and the intent of the 
church in them ſeems to have been, that if every, prophane and ſinful action provoke 
the juſtice of God, upon ſo ſacred and ſolemn an occaſion, as that of receiving this holy 
ſacrament, we ought to be, more eſpecially cautious, how we incur his diſpleaſure or 
his judgments, by partaking of it after an unworthy or prophane manner. Indeed by 
ſpecifying temporal diſeaſes and death, the church ſeems to allude to the viſible and par- 
ticular judgments of God, inflicted on the Corinthians for the like impiety. But as thoſe 
judgments appear to have been temporary and peculiar to that people, as we now ob- 


* 


ſerve. no ſuch viſible: effects of God's juſtice among chriſtian communicants, we may 


reaſonably conclude, that the church rather deſign d to ſhew what judgments a pro- 
voked God on this occaſion might in juſtice inflict, than what according to the uſual 
methods of his providence he ordinarily does inflit.  _ | 

TnERB are Other.pretences 3 perſons would excuſe themſelves from receiving 
the holy ſacrament, but I ſhall not deſcend to a particular enumeration of them; the 
rules already laid down againſt pretences in general of that kind are ſufficient to obviate 
them. I ſhall therefore proceed to another important queſtion concerning this holy ſa- 
crament, whether it be merely a naked ſign or memorial of the death of Chrif, or a ſeal 
and federal rite whereby the general benefits of it are ratify'd and convey'd to our parti- 
cular perſons, on condition of our receiving it worthili yx. . 
Tus queſtion muſt be determin'd either from the authority of the holy ſcriptures, or 
from ſome natural reaſon founded on the nature and end of this inſtitution. 

Tub account which we have of it in ſcripture is, that it is the New Teſtament or 
covenant in our Saviour's blood; that it is the communion of his body and blood + Theſe expreſ- 
ſions, in the natural import of them, denote, that the holy ſacrament is ſomething more 
than a commemorative rite or ceremony. To ſay, from the words of the inſtitution of 
Chriſt, this is my body, that this ſacrament is a commemorative repreſentation of his body, 
which was facrificed upon the croſs for. us, is agreeable to the ordinary forms of ſpeak- 
ing in the holy. ſcriptures; as when the celebration of the paſſover in killing the paſ- 
chal lamb is call'd*the Lord's paſſover. But to ſay, that when our Lord calls this ſa- 
crament the New Teſtament or covenant in his blood, he intends no more than that it is 


a ſign or commemorative rice of his confirming the new covenant by ſhedding of his 
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le to the common rules of interpreting the holy ſcriptures; qne 


bloods, is not fon reeable om int eures 39 
of which is, that 85 ſhoutd never admit of x myſtical of figurative interpretation, Where 
t 


je words ars capable of a proper and literal ſenſe. Now tho? the words hit is my Boll 
annot be taker in 1 ſtriet and liceral ſenſe, as implying as many, if not more er- 
rradictidhs, than pertiaps was ever advane d in the world in ſo few words; yet there is 
no Sede in, ho impropriety, no dun as to the nature of the thing, in fay- 
ing Wie the dedtararoti of our Lotd, this cup is che New Teſtament or covengHit in 
my b i. is capable of being interpreted in a ſtrict and literal ſenſe : Or, 2 in 
ing, that the ebe anon of the oc and blood of Eriſt imports, that all the real" effects 
60 fl body brokey, and bis blood fhed for us, are iQually, as by a viſible deed and m. 
ftcyment, convey'd to out patrieular petſons when we worthily participate of chem. 
Tasks miſt be thetefore ſore reafon produc'd from che nature of the thing why 
theſe exprefligns do not admit of a propet conſtruction: But upon what princi ples are 
Denen CR, E 
VII I any man fay that it is incongruous to the attributes of God that he ſhould 
make a commemorative fign of out Lord's death a means of conveying the benefits of 
it to hol w ho commetnorate it Worthily, and according to his on inſtitution ? No 
NAD. 4 „ Who confults the idea of the divine power, prerogative, or goodneſs, 
ERS: EL. 6. Ss . 3233 
a 15 not at all afraid of what is objected, not only by perſons, enemies by profeffion 
to chriſtianity and the facred tites of it, wherewith they know it will ftand or fall, bar 
y ſome who even communicate in thoſe ſacred rites, and adminifter them ; tha if 
we annex any ſpiritual powers or graces to the obſervance of them, they might be 
ſuppos d to work upon us in the nature of charms or incantations. Upon what grounds 
is this conſequence founded? When we ſay that the ſacraments convey inward grace, 
we do not iovend tharthby ee 35 charins are ſubpos@ro do, by any natural efficiency, 
bye only in virtue of Goo" Ck of who may make what occaſional inſtruments he 
8 the means of effecting what he pleaſks. 4 
f 


b that can make a human body the inftrument of conveying certain ſenſations, or 
of eiciting cetralh thoughts in the foul, wherewith it can have no natural, nor wich- 


hen we ſpeak concerning the effects of the other ſacrament ? Except 


4 


but in their own way, hs | TY 
Turks fiotion, chat a divine benediction and ſpiritual efficacy accompanies the due 
celebration of this holy facrament, is confirm'd by the ſenſe and teſtimony of the mot 
ancient writers concetning it; the fact is not diſputed: they who diſpute the conſe- 
quence We would draw from it pretend, that in a queſtion concerning the true ſenſe 
or doctrine of the ſeriptures we ate not to be determin d, eſpecially in fo important a 
point as we have now under conſideration, by the r or teſtimony of the fathers, 
but by the words and other concurrent proofs drawn from the ſcriptures thenifelves. 

We grant the teſtimony of the fathers, if any ſuch general teſtimony can be produc'd, 
which is not to be reconcibd with the words, or other concurrent probfs drawn from 
the holy ſcriptures, ought by no means to be admitted; but where their doctrines are 
agreeable to the words of holy ſcriprure, where there is nothing in them but What is 
highly conſiſtent with the ſcheme of God's grace as reveal'd in the ſcriptures, and wich 
one common ideas of his moral attributes and perfections; there their teſtimony, eſpeci- 
Ally where they concur in it, whatever regard we pay to their perſonal characters, onght 
at leaſt to have the force of a reaſonable afid competent evidence. bk wy - - 

I have here advanc'd nothing but what 1 conceive to be perfectly agreeable to the 
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doctrine of out church in one of her articles“: Whereby it is declar'd, that the ſacrament- 
ordain'd of Chriſt are not only badges. or tokens of chriſtian men's profeſſion, but ek 232 N 
ſure-witneſſes and effeFual ſigns of grace and Gad will-tawards us: Ey the which he doth wark in- 
viſibly in us, and doth nor only quicken, but alſo ſtrengthen and confirm our faith in bin. 
Tus church has declard this doctrine in terms no leſs: full and expreſs, both in her 
catechiſm and the office of the holy communion. adore eee, VG: 15 
- Tmz only remaining controverſy, which 1 ſhall ſpeak to, concerning, this facrament 
is, Whether it be merely an euchariſtical and commemorative, or properly. an expiatory 
ſacrifice. The learned have been divided upon this queſtion : I ſhall-endeavour to delivet 


* *., ads 


my ſentiments with that deference to them, which becomes me in fo nice a point, and 


in as few words as poſſible. 


7 


_ Fiſt, Tuxx, I ſhall conſider this queſtion with reſpect to the merits Gbit; 2nd; 
Secondly, As a queſtion of fact, (without examining the ſenſe; of antiquity . | 


it) in reſpect to the particular doctrine of the church of England, expreſs d in her commut 
nion; ſervice. | | Re rad . Ig 


Tus word facrifice is frequently us'd by the holy penmen in a metaphorical and 
improper ſenſe, and apply 
wicked men: The ſacrifice of the wicked is an abowination to God. It is apply'd I by the Apo- 
ſtle to prayers in general; to f alms, and even our [| bodies are called a living ſacrifice, hos 


. 


ly, acceptable to God. £ 3 48 "NC: 

So that it does not admit of any queſtion, but that, in a ſenſe, the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper may be term'd a facri ce, and conſider'd as ſuch. ee e e 
In a ſtrict ſenſe that is call'd a ſacrifice wherein an oblation is made of ' ſomething 


to God, and conſum'd by thoſe who aſſiſt at it, to his honour, or as an act of religious 


worſhip. TE 

In the celebration of the Lord's ſupper there is an oblation made to God of the 
bread and wine, whereby the death of Chrif is repreſented : Aer theik being 3 
fy'd by prayer to his ſervice they are conſum'd in a ſolemn. and religious manner 
the communigants. Many of the fathers on theſe accounts call the euchariſt a ſa; 
crifice z what the late Biſhop of Salisbury has obſerv'd an the thirty ninth article 


of our church, Of the one ablation of Chriſt finiſu's upon the croſs, is very juſt and per- 


tinent— In a large ſenſe we do not deny the euchariſt is a ſacrifice of praiſe 
Sof thankſgiving: In two other reſpects it may be alſo more ſtrictly cad a Genes 
* one is, becauſe there is an oblation of the bread and wine made in it, which bes 
< ing ſan&ify d are conſum'd by an act of religion: To this many es in the writ 
© ings of the fathers do relate. This was the oblation made at the altar by the peo- 


„ ple, and tho' at firſt the chriſtians were reproach'd as having a ftrange ſore of res. 


© ligion, in which they had neither temples, altars, nor facrifices, becauſe they had 
© not thoſe things in ſo groſs a manner as the heathens had, yet both Clemens Roaas 
© mus, Ignatius, and: all the ſucceeding writers of the church, do frequently mention 
© the oblations that they made; and in the ancient licurgies they did wich particu- 
© lar prayers offer the bread and wine to God, as the great creator of all things: 
* Thoſe were called the gifts or offerings which were offer d to God, in imiigtioß 
© of Abel, who offer'd the fruits of the earth in a ſacrifice to God. Both Tubin Mar- 
© tyry Irenews, the conſtitutions, and all the ancient liturgies, have very expreſs words 


A relating to this. Another reſpect in which the euchariſt is call'd a facrifice is, be- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
8 


offer d for us on the croſs; in which we claim to that as to our expiation, and 
feaſt upon ic as our peace- offering, according to that ancient notion, that covenants 
were confirm'd by a ſacrifice, and were concluded in a feaſt on the ſacrificdeQ. 

HERE is the teſtimony of one who will not be ſuſpected to have had a deſign of car- 
rying his notions. concerning any religious, or poſitive, acts of religious warſhip too 
high; but it is not for that reaſon I have cited this paſſage out of him, but becauſe his ob- 
ſervations are founded on clear and certain facts. N 5 
- Hz denies indeed afterwards that the euchariſt is, or ought to be called a propiti- 
atory ſacrifice ; but what is there in a propitiatory ſacrifice, that is not comprehen 

under this notion of the ſacrifice of the euchariſt, as admitted and explained by him? 
He ſays we claim in it to the death of Chrift, as to our expiation: What could be' ſaid 
more of the expiatory ſacrifices under the law? The Fews did not claim to the par- 
don of ſin or reconciliation to God by virtue of an inherent power in them to theſe 
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d to ſeveral acts of religious worſhip, and even to thoſe of 


cauſe it is a commemoration, and repreſentation to God of the ſacrifice that Chriſt 
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ends, but only as this had reference to the one oblation of OCbeiſt offered upon the 
croſs, and were typical of it; why then might not the commemorativeNſacrifice of Chris 
death, whereby the benefits of it are apply'd, be to all the ends and purpoles of a propiti- 


atory ſacrifice, as truly propitiatory, As the facrifices which typify'd it? ad 
Ix is granted, according to the words of the article; the Hering % Chriſt" once made, 1 
that perfect redemption, propitiation, and hr, axon; for all the ſins of the whole world; both 
original and actual; and there: none other ſacrifice for ſin hut that alone; that is, none which 
in its own virtue can enticle ſinners to the pardon' of ſin, or reinſtate them in God's 
favour. But why may not the commemorative ſacrifice, wherein we claim to the expia- 
tion made by: Chriſt, and whereby the benefits of it are perſonally apply'd'to us, be term'd 
in a true ſenſe propitiatory, ſeeing without ſuch particular application it is not really 
ropitiatory- to us, of how great merit or value ſoever in it ſelf ; Why is not the 
fene of the euchariſt, in this ſenſe, as truly propitiatory as any facrifice under che 
law 7 9 FT 7 &.- Nr i eee e 4 0 35+" f rt h ; 
AAN we are ſaid to feaſt upon the ſacrifice of Chriſt, as our peace offering, in con- 
formity to 4 common rite of confirming covenants by a ſacrifice,” and concluding it in a feaſt on the 
ſacrifice : If our feaſting on, the Lord's table, as is here ſuppoſed, be an act of our 
covenanting with him, or renewing any covenant formerly made, then it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily entitle us to all the privileges of the new covenant, give us peace with God, 
entitle us to a pardon of fin, the promiſe of grace and eternal life, all which ſuppoſe out 
„ . 368 019657 . ͤ 20D 31 Jo tg 
Ir it be urg'd that this, notion will juſtify the doctrine of the papal maſs, we deny 
the conſequence ; we reject that form of worſhip in the Roman church, as ſuppoſing 
our Saviour bodily preſent in the ſacrament, and therefore repeating that ſacrifices 
which was once made and never to be repeated; for as the Apoſtle argues, he needeth not 
daily as the high prieſts to offer up ſacrifice, firſt for bis own ſins and then for the people; for 
this be did once, when he offered up himſelf : And again, ths man after be had once offered 
up one ſacrifice for ſins, for ever ſat down at the right band of Go. 
Wr condemn the ſacrifice of the papal maſs for this other reaſon, that the prieſt 
therein offers up Chriff for the quick and the dead. As the commemorative ſaerifice 
of Chriſt in the euchariſt, ſuppoſes that we are properly qualify'd to partake of it, as 
if by virtue of our being ſo qualify'd, that the benefits of ic are apply'd' to our particu- 
lar perſons 3 we ſee no foundation either in reaſon or ſcripture for extending the effects of 
them farther, than to thoſe perſons who actually and worthily communicate, and to whom 
therefore they are actually apply'd. VV 
War has been ſaid appears very agreeable to the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land, particularly in her communion office; there we have all the circumſtances men- 
tioned or imply d, which enter into the idea of a true and proper ſacrifice ; that 
which the office ſeems leſs particular or expreſs in, relates to the oblation the admi- 
niſtrator, neither while he conſecrates, or in any part of the previous offices, is directed 
to offer to God in a diſtin& manner, the elements of bread and wine ö 
10 this it is anſwered, that tho' there is no particular inſtruction to the admini- 
ſtrator, that he ſhould formally make any ſuch oblation to God, yet the words of con- 
ſecration, according to the natural import of them, ſuppoſe that he does make it: 
It is there ſaid, that Chriff made (by his one oblation of himſelf once offer'd) a full, 
perfect, ſufficient ſacrifice, oblation and ſatisfaction, for the fins of the whole world; 
* and did inſtitute, and in his Goſpel command us, to 2 continual, a perpetual me- 
* mory of that his precious death, until his coming again. Now the memory of his 
death muſt conſiſt in ſome proper act of 'commemorating thoſe circumſtances which 
attended his death. Thus his body broken is repreſented by che breaking of bread, his 
blood ſhed by the wine being power d out; and for the ſame reaſon, his offering up 
himſelf is repreſented by the oblation of the elements to God, otherwiſe it would not 
r * and full, but only a partial memorial of what he did and ſuffered for us upon 
the crols. | | VVV» ae 16 40. 
Ir is to be obſerv'd, that the form of conſecration is throughout a ſolemn act of 
prayer and addreſs to God, repreſenting the actions and ſufferings of Chriſt upon the 
croſs ; and therefore it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe the church intended, or could in- 
tend, to omit the repreſentation of that eſſential part of it which conſiſted in the oblation 
which Chriſt made of himſelf: But the words following, did not the reaſon of the thing 
oblige us to put this ſenſe upon them, ſeem in their natural conſtruction to determine the 
oint. Hear us O merciful Father, we moſt humbly heſeech thee, and grant that 
e receiving theſe thy creatures of bread and wine, according to thy Son our Sa- 
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*© be partakers of his moſt bleſſed body and blood.” Here the bread and wine are by 
a ſolemn act acknowledg'd, and in the way of ſpecial addreſs to God, to be his crea- 
tures : And to diſtinguiſh them from common bread and wine, it is ſaid, theſe thy crea- 
tures, which plainly implies an oblation of them to God, according to the form of mak- 
ing oblations to him under the law. It is ſaid this is done in remembrance of the death 
and paſſion of Chrif ; one principal part whereof was his oblation, according to the 
terms whereby it is expreſs'd in ſcripture, his giving up himſelf to death for as, his offering 
up himſelf, his unicing himſelf to the body, which God prepar'd for him, and ſaying, lo, 
I come to do thy will O God, Now this offering of Chriſt being no leſs capable of a ſenſible 
repreſentation than thoſe circumſtances of his body being broken, and of his blood being 
ſhed ; why ſhould it not by ſome proper a& be equally repreſented ? -And conſidering 
that this is confeſſedly by all ſides a memorial of what he did and ſuffer'd for us, and 
that the church is ſo careful, and particularly in the form of conſecration, to inform 
us that this ſacrament was inſtituted in remembrance of him; and, laftly, ſince the me- 
mory of things is moſt effectually preſerv'd by certain viſible actions correſponding to 
them; why ſhould the church be ſuppos'd to omit any action equally practicable, and 
proper to the ſame end ? 6 | 5 

Is the form of thankſgiving after the adminiſtration this ſacrament is twice expreſſy 
call'd a ſacrifice. If men will only underſtand theſe words as fignifying a commemo- 
rative or euchariflical ſacrifice, I ſhall not contend with them, provided it be allow'd 
to have all the virtue and efficacy of a proper ſacrifice : And that a commemorative 
ſacrifice be admitted in as crue a ſenſe propitiatory, or a means of procuring the pardon 
of fin, and recommending us to the favour of God, as any typical ſacrifice under the law. 

Ap that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is ſo, at ſeaſt in the ſenſe of the church, 
cannot be diſputed. In the paſſage before cited out of the form of conſecration, the ad- 
miniſtrator 1 that we may be partakers of Chriſt's moſt bleſſed body and blood ; this 
is mention'd as diſtinct from what is done in remembrance of his death and-paſſions 
and indeed the expreſſion, to partake of Chriſt's body and blood, were it to ſtand alone, 
muſt have a great force put upon it, ſhould it be interpreted to ſignify only that here- 
by we remember that his body was broken and his blood ſhed for us; and muſt there- 
fore either denote that we partake of Chriſt's real body and blood, which cannot be 
the ſenſe of our church, or elſe that we partake, by a particular application to our ſe⸗ 
veral perſons, of all the real benefits and effects of his death. | 

To the ſame effect are the words of the prayer immediately preceding that of conſe- 
cration, and which according to any natural or receiv'd way of interpreting words will. 
not admit of another conſtruction. *©* Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, ſo to eat the 
& fleſh of thy dear Son Jeſus Cbriſt, and to drink his blood, that our ſinful bodies may 
be made clean by his body, and our ſouls waſh'd through his moſt precious blood, and 
ce that we may evermore dwell in him and he in us.” I ſhall add but one paſſage more 
to this purpoſe out of the exhortation before the holy communion ; where we are told, 
that If we worthily receive this holy ſacrament, then we ſpiritually eat the fAeſh of 
* Cbriſt, and drink his blood, we are one with Chrif, and Cbriſt with us.” All theſes 
are ftrong expreſſions, and evidently import that this ſacrament is not a bare commemo- 
rative rite, but a means of conveying inward and ſpiritual grace, in a ſtrict and moſt 
ſublime ſenſe, to the worthy receiver. | | 

AnoTHER conſiderable circumftance to prove that this is a true and proper ſacrifice, 
is, that there is a conſumption by the communicants of the bread and wine, the material 
parts of it ; one great end whereof is to ſhew the mutual love, charity, and benevolence 
of the communicants, ir being agreeable to the common notion and deſign of feaſting : 
and accordingly the euchariſt is repreſented by a ſupper, a banquet, a marriage feaſt, to 
baniſh every thing that may tend to give offence or difturbance, and to promote uni- 
verſal amity and friendſhip. This was the common end, in all nations, of feaſting upon 
a ſacrifice: And with a ſpecial regard to which end it was, that the church in her com- 
munion ſervice not only uſes the images before-mention'd to give us a truer idea of it, 
but is particularly careful to recommend a charitable temper and diſpoſition of mind, 
as a neceſſary and indiſpenſable qualification towards preparing men to receive it after 
a worthy manner. | | 1 

Now there being, oa. to the ſenſe of our church, all the parts, circumſtances] 
and ends of a true, proper, and propitiatory ſacrifice in the euchariſt; what can be more 
reaſonable than to conclude, that, in the ſenſe of the church it really is a true, proper, 
and propitiatory ſacrifice ? 
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Of the proper officers in the church of Chriſt ; their deſignation 10 
their reſpective offices, and the powers wherewith they are inveſted. 


1 Have now a right to take it for granted, that the church of Cbri upon earth is a 
viſible church, being repreſented by our Lord by ſuch images, as neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
it ſo, and there being two viſible rites, the one of initiating members into it, the other 
of confirming them in it, with reſpe to all the viſible, as well as internal acts of mu- 
tual love, charity, and unity. It is impoſſible to prove by any argument that there is a 
Viſible ſociety, or can be in the world, if theſe characters do not prove the church of Chriſt 
upon earth to be a viſible ſociety. Now upon ſuppoſition of its being ſo, the queſtion 
is, whether it be a ſociety, concerning the regulation whereof ChriF, the founder and 
head of it, has left us any laws ; or whether he has not left all men at liberty to form 
and model it, to unite themſelves to it, or to ſeparate themſelves from it, as they pleaſe : 
The queſtion, in ſhort is, whether the rules of governing or preſerving ic be ſtated and 
derermin'd by Cbriſt, or any other authority deriv'd from him; or whether they be 
wholly arbitrary, at the diſcretion of the people, or the civil magiſtrate ? 

Tu former branch of the queſtion is what I contend for: And in order to the proof 
of it, ſince we are now put upon proving, what nothing but the moſt extravagant en- 
thuſiaſm ever before ſuggeſted, I ſhall proceed to argue from the nature and reaſonable- 
neſs of the thing itſelf, which I aſſert ; and, ſecondly, from the foundation and evidence 
which it has in the holy ſcriptures. ping | 

1. I argue, that on ſuppoſition the church of Chri# on earth is a viſible ſociety, we 
may reaſonably conclude, from the nature of the thing, that Chriſt would inſtitute cer- 
tain rules for the better regulation and government of this ſociety ; and not leave the 
members, which compoſe it, continually to alter, or at every turn to new model it, as 
they ſhould think fit. | 

I do not deny that it is poſſible in the nature of the thing, a multitude of men, who 
profeſs one common deſign or intereſt, may by voluntary compact unite themſelves 
under ſuch a form of government, as may very much conduce to their mutual ſupport 
and benefit. There is no contradiction in ſuppoſing this; yet confidering how highly 
improbable it is that men ſhould unanimouſly agree upon ſuch a form of government ; 
that, when agreed upon, they are at liberty at any time to deſtroy and introduce ano- 
ther form; that, at leaſt their acts do not bind the conſciences of their poſterity, it is 
not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſuch a ſociery could well or long ſubſiſt, without running 
into the utmoſt confuſion and diſorder. | : * 
AI wiſe legiſlators therefore in founding any government have taken care to direct 
the methods of adminiftring it, without leaving it to the caprice or uncertain judgment 
of the people to alter the model of it at pleaſure. 5 

Ix is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the wiſdom of God, that when he inſtitu- 
ted a ſociety, a ſociety which all the nations of the earth were invited to come into, a 
ſociety which was to endure to the end of the world, and whoſe principal characters 
are peace and unity, that he would preſcribe the rules whereby it ſhould be govern'd; 
and not inveſt men with an arbitrary power or right of altering or ſubverting the form 
of its government: And eſpecially if ever they ſhould be admitted members of it, either 
of living in communion with it, or of withdrawing themfelves from its communion, as 
their private inclination or prejudices ſhould lead them. | by 

| To ſuppoſe the wiſdom of God capable of founding ſuch a ſociety and upon the de- 
ſign beforementioned, with reſpect to the extent, the duration, and unity of it, is by no 
means reconcileable to the ideas we naturally have of that attribute; nor indeed to tha 
expreſs declarations of ſcripture, wherein God is ſaid to be a God of order, and nat of con- 
fuſion, in all the churches of the ſaints; Which words I here cite, not ſtrictly as a divine au- 
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thoricy, but as a maxim founded in the clear and inconteſtable reaſon of the thing, and 
as agreeable to the common notions of men concerning this divine perfection. 
| Arr men who have a right to found a ſociety, have a right to eftabliſh an order, 
whereby it ſhall be regulated. It will be confeſſed they may exert this right, and if they 
act prudently they certainly will exert it; and as theſe laws may oblige all the members 
of ſuch a politick body, ſo they may exclude from communion with it, all ſuch who will 
not ſubmit to them, or be governed by them. Shall we deny this power to Chris, in 
founding his church, which is granted to founders of the meaneſt and moſt inconſiderable 
ſocieties upon earth? Shall they have a power of appointing a ftated form of govern- 
ment, with proper officers in a ſucceſſive order, and ſhall he from whom all power. is 
derived be excluded from the common capacity of making laws for the adminiſtration of 
his government, by efficers eſpecially commiſſioned to that end, and in a ſucceſſive or- 
der? If Cbriſt had not ſuch a power, it is either becauſe the exerciſe. of it was incon- 
| ſiſtent with the nature of that ſociety he came to eſtabliſh, or becauſe it is naturally im- 

poſſible that a ſucceſſive order of proper officers, in his church, ſhould be preſerv'd. 

Bur why is it inconſiſtent with the nature of the chriſtian ſociety that Chriſ# ſhould 
have a power of making laws for the regulation of it ; not only ſuch as might bind 
chriſtians in common, but ſuch as might be adminiſter'd by certain officers appropriated 
by him to that end ? 

Wr grant as to the inward acts of the mind, and intents of the heart, God alone can 
take cognizance of them, and they do not properly come under any a&s of external 
government or polity in the church. But ſtill as the church is compoſed of viſible mem- 
bers, which conſtitute it a viſible ſociety, it is by no means inconſiſtent with the nature 
of it, that a diſtinct viſible order, and diſtinct officers ſhould be appointed, for the bet- 
ter and more regular adminiſtration of it; ſuch officers as are capable of adminiftcing 
the ſacraments, of preaching the word, of reproving, of rebuking, of exhorting. Theſe are 
acts of viſible adminiſtration, and it is no more incongruous to the nature of a chriſtian, 
church to ſuppoſe a particular order of men, appointed by Chrif to adminiſter them, 
and that there ſhould be ſtated rules of admitting men to ſuch an order, than it is in- 
congruous to the nature of civil government to ſuppoſe that proper officers are ap- 
pointed, and after a ſtated manner, without which they cannnot be ſo qualify'd to exe- 
cute the orders of it. ; . | 

Ix ſuch officers, as is pretended they may, will abuſe their truſt, if they either deſign- 
edly act contrary to the tenor of their commiſſion, or through error and miftake, they 
muſt anſwer for it. The perſons over whom they are ſet in the Lord, cannot be charge- 
able with their guilt ; and the ſame arguments againſt the exerciſe of any power from 
the abuſe of it, will equally lie againſt the inſtitution of any office. 

Ix is pretended indeed, that there is this peculiar reaſon againſt inſtituting an or- 
der of men in the chriſtian ſociety, which ſhould continue to preſide or be inveſted with 
any authority in it: that in other ſocieties, in caſe of abuſe, or miſapplication of power, 
or of any falſe interpretation of the laws, the ſovereign authority is at hand to rectify 
ſuch diſorders : But Chriſt not interpoſing by any viſible authority, ſhould there be an 
order of men inveſted with an authoritative power of interpreting the laws of Chrif, or 
of obliging men to ſubmit, either to their interpretations, or any other decrees made. by. 
them, here the abuſe is of a much more dangerous conſequence, and at the ſame time 
there are no human or viſible means of redreſſing it. Y ; 

To this it is anſwered, what is here obje&ed will equally lie againſt an inſtituted 
order of men in the Fewiſh church, after the ſpirit of prophecy ceas'd ; which order 
notwithſtanding was to continue to miniſter in things pertaining to God, and in parti- 
cular, to offer ſacrifice till the coming of the Meſtah. I queſtion whether this argu- 
ment will not equally lie, if purſued in its juft conſequences, againſt our obligation to 
ſubmit to the civil executive power, during the receſs of the legiſlature ; For ſince no 
man, according to the tenor of the objection, is, or can be bound to ſubmit to a falli- 
ble perſon, acting by commiſſion from the ſupreme power, and who may therefore 
miſapply or miſinterpret the rule of his acting; how is it poſſible, upon the ſuppoſition 
here made, that while the legiſlature cannot be conſulted or apply'd to, he ſhould have 
either any juſt authority to act, or the people ſhould be under any obligation to ſubmit 
to his orders? | 7 | | 

FazxTHER, This objection will lie againft what the authors of it grant, that no par- 
ticular order of men ought to be inveſted with any ſpecial power or commiſſion to 
preach the Goſpel. For ſince they arg not only fallible, but expoſed to the Tang 1 
of being corrupted ; ſince to preach any falſe doctrine is very preindicial to the la- 
tereſts of chriſtianity ; ſince there is not any viſible authority upon earth to aſcertain, 
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or in any authentick manner to declare the falſhood of it; therefore we cannot ſuppoſe it 
agreeable to the will of Chriſt, that any men, or diſtinct number of men, ſhould have. 
a ' ſpecial commiſſion to teach the doctrines of chriſtianicy, or to reprove, to rebuke, to 
exhort, in any kind, or on any occaſion whatever. por 
- Wes think it therefore ſufficient, upon which to found an inſtituted order, and in- 
ſtituted officers, in the church of Chriſt, that, notwithſtanding they who are to execute 
ſuch orders or offices are fallible, yet in general the powers committed to them are 
neceſſary to the ends of the chriſtian ſociety, and that chriitians are no longer oblig'd 
to ſubmit to their deciſions, as true, than they are conformable to the rule of their 
acting; tho' in certain caſes they may be obliged for the ſake of peace in ſociety, and 
out of a modeſt conſcioufneſs of their own fallibility not to oppoſe ſuch decifions. We 
do not fay therefore, what the objection charges, that any interpretations of ſcripture, 
either of particular miniſters, or any body of them met together, are authoritative or 
2 of themſelves, but only ſo far as they are agreeable to the truth and will of 
God. But „ 71 5 
Ac Alx, neither is it naturally impoſſible, on ſuppoſition Chri/# has inſtituted an order 
of officers in his church, that ſuch an order ſhould be ſucceſſively preſerved and tranſ- 
mitted down to future ages: Nay, the reaſon for the firſt inſtitution of it will hold the 
ſtronger for ſuch a ſucceſſive conveyance, when the purity of faith, worſhip, and or- 
der, by reaſon of the diſtance of time from the original records of them, are in more dan- 
ger of being corrupted. Ty | | 
T xx order of the prieſthood in the Fewiſh church continued ſucceſſively for many ages, 

without any ſuch breach or interruption, as was ſuppoſed to put a period to the prie{thood. 
Shall we ſay that the providence of God is leſs concern'd to preſerve thoſe inſtitutions which 
were thought neceſſary to the government and edification of the chriſtian church? Or 
that Chris, who purchaſed the church with his own blood, who never ceaſes to pray 
to the Father for the preſervation and good of it, and all whoſe prayers are heard, 
will ever ſo far ſuffer it to be forſaken, as not to be with thoſe ſucceſſively to the end of 
the world, whom he has appointed the proper officers in it, and without whom, as a re- 
gular fociety, it cannot ſubſiſt? » | 

- To pretend, that conſidering the corruptions of mankind, it was natural to ſuppoſe a 
breach would one time or other be made in the ſucce ſſion of the clergy, is of no force 
to overthrow what has been ſaid : Things that are impoſſible with men, according to 
the ordinary judgment which we make of their conduct, are poſſible with God; and where 
his providence ſeems ſo peculiarly concerned to preſerve his own inftitutions, had we 
no expreſs. promiſe to that end, there, as nothing can oppoſe his power, we have all the 
reaſon in the world to believe he will exert it. Neither is it incumbent on us to ſhew, 
by a lineal deduction, this ſucceffive order; or to prove our right to what we are in 
poſſeſſion of upon fo good grounds; but it lies upon thoſe, who oppoſe our claim, to ſhew 
when, and where, and upon what occaſion, a forfeiture of it was made; which when 
they are able to do effectually, it will be time enough to conſider what anſwer is pro- 
per to be given to them: Till then all chey can fay againſt the uninterrupted ſucceſ- 
ſion of the clergy, is to be look'd upon as the effect of a mere popular artifice and cla- 
us, CE. Eg e 92785 | | 
2. IT have hitherto conſider'd the principles upon which God might be induc'd to 
inſticute an order, and certain proper officers in his church, and am now to ſhew how far 
theſe principles are confirm'd in fact, and by authority of the holy ſcriptures of the New 
Teſtament. | 0k 390 1g - a 

- Tnx' characters given by our Saviour of his church, and the ſeveral images whereby he 
illuſtrates the nature and conſtitution of it, as by a houſe, a building, a vineyard, a city, and a 
kingdow, do all along ſuppoſe, that there is a certain order or regulation to be obſerv'd: 
in the government of it: This order is not only agreeable to the idea given us of 
Ged in the holy ſcriptures, which declare him to be a God of order and not of confu- 
ſion, in all the churches of the ſaints, but to an expreſs rule laid down by the Apo- 
ſtle, that all things ſhould be done decently and in order; that every thing be done to edification - 
Which it is as impoſhble to-conceive that every thing, or indeed that any thing, ſhould 
be, without order, as that a building, from whence the metaphor is taken, ſhould be 
erected without any one to direct the method of erecting it, or without a regular diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſeveral parts. 5 {14 168 7: 
Bur there is no occaſion formally to ptove, that God, who does every thing in number, 
weight, and meaſure, deſign'd, when he erected the chriſtian ſociety, that it ſhould ſubſiſt 
and be govern'd after a certain order. | 
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Tu E queſtion is, whether from any authority of the holy ſcriptures it can be in- 


fer d, that this order requir'd there ſhould be ſtated officers appointed in the church 
by Chriſt ; and if ſo appointed, whether they were to continue in a ſucceſſive order, and 
to what period. ; 8 
Tow ARpsòö A reſolution of the firſt enquiry, it may be ſufficient to cite that text of the 
Apoſtle, where he ſays, that God, towards the conſtruction of the church, gave ſome Apo- 
ſtles, ſome prophets, ſome evangeliſts, ſome paſtors and teachers, The three former we grant 
were extraordinary offices, and endow'd with peculiar powers, except that the apoſto- 
lical office in certain reſpects was to be continued in the order of Biſhops : In other re- 
ſpects, as they were impower'd to work miracles, as they were inſpir'd by the Holy 
Ghoft, as they had particular commiſſions from Chriff, while they perſonally convers'd 
with him, their office was to ceaſe, as was that of the prophets and evangeliſts ; whether 
we underſtand by them the four evangelical writers of the Goſpel, or perſons who ac- 
company'd the Apoſtles, and were aſſiſtant to them in executing their ſeveral inſtructions. 
For tho' theſe officers were. neceſſary in the infancy of the church, yet the neceſſity 
upon which they were inftituted being over, they were no longer to be continued: 
But as to paſtors and teachers, the reaſons of originally inſtituting them always ſub- 
ſifting, the reaſon of continuing their order would always hold good: As the words fol- 
lowing import, for the perfecting of the ſaints, for the edifying of the body of Chriſt, for the work of 
the miniſtry, till we all come in the unity of the faith, unto a perfect body, unto the meaſure of the 
ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt. 


So that if we argue from the end from which paſtors and teachers were inſtituted in 
the Goſpel by our Lord, it follows towards a reſolution of the two. next enquiries; 
that they were to continue in a ſucceſſive order, and that to the end of the world, 
as is expreſly imported by that promiſe of our Saviour in the commiſſion given to his 
Apoſtles, to teach and baptize all nations. For ſince this promiſe could not perſonally be 
made good to them, it muſt be underſtood to relate to their ſucceſſors, during the whole 
time of the evangelical diſpenſation. oh: ENTS „ 5 

WuETRHER this ſucceſſion was to continue, by authority or commiſſion from the 
people, or whether there was a ſtated and certain method of conveying the miniſterial 
powers, will appear under the next particular, which I propos'd to ſpeak to, concerning the 
deſignation of the proper officers in the church of Chriſt to their office. 1 

Ir we conſult the ſacred records we ſhall not find an inſtance where any perſon 
was inveſted with this peculiar character, but by the Apoſtles, or perſons commiſſion'd 
by them. There are no footſteps of the people's ordaining to the work of the mi- 
niftry, or of their claiming any ſuch power, nor of any commiſſion given, or to be 
given, to the ſecular powers, when they ſhould afrerwards become chriſtian, to authorize 
men to the holy function. The power aſcrib'd to lay-perſons in later ages, in theſe re- 
ſpects, were either the dreams of enthuſiaſts, or the artifices of deſigning men; reſol- 
ved to render themſelves popular, and to court the favour of the civil powers at any rate. 

W x grant in ſucceeding times both prince and people did aſſume a power of in- 
tereſting themſelves in the election of Biſhops, and what was at firſt an indulgent 
compliance in the church, out of condeſcenfion to the weakneſs or petulancy of the popus 
lace, was afterwards claim'd by them as a right; but however they might concern 


* 


themſelves in elections to the epiſcopate, from which by the way we may obſerve, 


their deſign was not to pull Biſhops down, but to ſer them up, yet they never pretended; 
that they, or any lay-power upon earth, could inveſt Biſhops, or perſons of the inferior 
orders, with a proper character. 1 | | 

Tux ſucceſſion in each of the three orders was always deriv'd from epiſcopal hands 
and as Biſhops only had a power to ordain, no ordination by other hands could be, or 
ever was admitted, as having any force or validity. No ſooner did Collutbas, a mere pres- 
byter, contrary to the order of ſucceſſion in the ſcripture, contrary to the apoſtolical 
practice, contrary to the univerſal practice of the church, aſſume a power of. ordaining 
to the ſame office, but he was condemn'd, and what he had done was declar'd null and 
ſacrilegious. | 5 | > | 

Wu rue the neceflity pleaded for at the reformation for aboliſhing the epiſcopal or- 
der was real or only pretended, or however God in caſes of neceſſity may excuſe honeſt 
and well-meaning perſons in the breach of his own conſtitutions ; yet neither in the rea- 
ſon of the thing, nor from any facts recorded in the holy ſcriptures, can it be prov'd that 
facts done by a mere human or other incompetent authority, towards conveying any di- 
vine powers, Can be in themſelves of the leaſt force or validity: The inſtitutions of God 
operating merely by virtue of his ordinance, what is done without his ordinance, or in 


oppoſition to it, can have no operation; 4 IH 
| Nh ö But 
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BV whatever allowances, we ſay, God may think to make in favour of ſuch perſons as 
plead neceſſity for what they do, and err aut of che ſimplicity of their hearts, and not of 
malicious wickedneſi ; no ſuch plea can be admitted, or any fuch favourable allowances 
made to unauthoriz'd ordinations, where ſuch neceſſity is not ſo much as pretended. But 
what is to be done in caſe the ſucceſſion he deſtroy d in any part of the chriſtian world? 
Which muſt be allow'd at leaſt poflible. There, I canceive, chriſtians are to meet and 
celebrate divine worſhip, and to perform ſuch parts of the chriſtian religion as are found- 
ed on natural principles; to which end it may be lawful for them by mutual agreement to 


bz particular perſons ſo appointed; and the reaſonableneſs of fuch appointments is what 
they who contend againſt. a ſucceſſive order and divine miffion of the clergy will allow : 
And the queſtion is, whether an order of paſtors choſen and agreed upon by a number of 
chriſtians, ia concurrence with the civil magiſtrate, can be inveſted with any power or 
authority. over other chriſtians to cenſure, to rebuke, to exclude them upon notorious 
offences, out of that ſociety ; or whether they may impoſe any religious teſts upon them, 
whereby they may moſt effectually exprels their ſincerity in being members of it. If they 
have no authority to theſe engs, there will be a ſociety. inſtituted which cannot ſub, 
and contrary to the rules whereby all other ſocieties in the world do, and can only ſubſiſt: 
A ſociety which has no power or authority over its own members. The arguments from 


the power of conſcience are the ſame in all religious ſocieties, and indeed in alt civil ſo- 


cieties. What authority has any man, or any number of men, to oblige any perſon, con- 
trary to his conſcience, to ſubmit to the civil ſanctions of the government under which he 
lives, more than to the eccleſiaſtical, ſuppoſing the ſubject matter of them equally law- 
ful? Conſcience can be no more forc'd in the one caſe than in the other, the magiſtrate 
cqually. puniſhes another man's ſervant. Every man is bound to obey God rather than man 
in both caſes : For certainly God has the ſame authority in the kingdom of men, that Fe- 
{as Chriſt. has in his kingdom the church; why then ſhould it be allowable to puniſh men 
becauſe they follow the light of their own conſcience in one kingdom and not in the 
other? Why is the Son to be obey d under more ſevere reſtrictions thin the Father? Does 
Cbriſt interpoſe by any immediate authority to direct the conſciences of men in the 
church? Neither does God interpoſe by any ſuch authority in the civil adminiſtration, 
Will Chrift judge men at the laſt day for aſſuming or exerciſing an unjuſt authority over his 
ſervants in matters relating to conl lence and alvation ? So will God judge men for the 
claim or exerciſe of an unjuſt authority over his ſervants in matters relating to conſcience 
and civil obedience. | TX | ; 

Ir can only be ſaid, that there is this reaſon for an authoritative coercive power over 
men, whatever their private conſciences may direct, in the ſtate ; that it is impoſſi 
(conſidering the corruption of mankind) the end for which civil ſociety was inſtitute 
ſhould be attain'd without ſuch a power. We ſay the ſame concerning the church, under 
the notion of a viſible ſociety : It is as impoſſible that as ſuch, it ſhould ſubſiſt without ſome 
authority over the conduct of its members, whatever their private conſciences are, as that 
any civil government can be ſupported, ſhould every man be allow'd, without reſtraint or 
r NN to do that which ſeems right in his awa eyes, or what his conſcience directs 
him to do. | | | 

Ir in either caſe men will extend their authority, as ſometimes they have done in both 
caſes, beyond their due bounds, they are accountable to God forthe abufe of their truſt, 
and men are not oblig d to ſubmit to ſuch authority in one caſe, more than in the other: 
But the reaſon from the ends of government, for their ſubmiſſion to a juſt authority, and 
for the exerciſe af it, is equal in both caſes. We grant, indeed, that an 2 cenſure of 

re 


the church does not affect a man in point of ſalvation, as an unjuſt cen of the ſtate 
affects him in reſpe& to his civil rights and intereſts ; but this is na argument againſt 
the power or. validity of a juft ſentence in either. reſpect, nor conſequently. againſt the 
reaſon of eftabliſhing. a juſt authority in both. 5 
Ano if the church have a juſt authority, or any particular members in it, to reprove, 
to rebuke, to exhort, to eject unruly members out of it, becauſe as a ſociety it cannot 
otherwiſe ſubſiſt, nor the ends of it be attain d; for the ſame reaſon it may impoſe ſuch 
teſts of obedience, provided they be in themſelves not only lawful; but on other accounts 
matter of ſtrict obligation to chriſtians, as may, moſt effectually evidence that they are true 
and ſound members of the chriſtian ſociety. . : e 
Tr1s was the reaſon, when the common faith and form of ſound words contain d in 
the holy ſcriptures was corrupted, that a certain form of plain and found words was a- 
greed upon by che church, and requir'd to be profefs'd by thoſe who would give proper 
evidence of their being in truth and ſincerity members of it. PS roeat 1d rep 
With reſpect co the judgment of our own church, when corruption and hypocriſy began 


to 
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o ſpread themſelves in a more 5 and undiſguis d manner, when men of tender con- 
ciences, as they profeſs d, could occaſionally communicate with a church from which 
they ſeperated, and in certain of thoſe very. rites which they pleaded as the cauſe of their 
ſeperation ; then it became neceſſary that fome ſuch teſt of their fidelity, if any ſuch could 
be found, ſhould be impoſed, as might diſtinguiſh her true members from ſuch occaſional 
| hypocrites, as, under a colour of communicating with her, might be better qualify d to do 
her private or publick ill offices. $7 5 5 
No the ſacrament being one of the moſt ſolemn rites of religion, which men ap- 
proach with the greateſt awe and reverence, and if they be not down right hypocrites, 
with the greateſt ſincerity : it was thought no one could be ſo impious or prophane to ap- 
proach it, but he who was at the ſame time heartily a member of that communion, where- 


. 7 


of, by ſo ſacred and ſolemn an act, he was required to profefs himſelf a member: Eſpe- 


cially it could not be ſuppos d that men, who at the ſame time had war in their hearts, 
would communicate with the church in a rite, which in the very nature of it, is deſign d 
for the moſt inviolable teſt of peace and fidelity. ee TE TOY 

Ix all other ſocieties in the world have a right to impoſe ſuch teſts as may diſtinguiſh 
the true from the unſound members, or ſecret enemies of them; why ſhould this right be 
deny'd to the church of Chrif, or why may not the reception of the holy ſacrament be 
requir'd. as a teſt or evidence of conformity to the church, as well as an oath, which is a 


ſolemn act of religion and addreſs to God, may be required as an evidence that a man 


is ſincere in what he depoſes ? 55 . 

Ir will be reply'd perhaps that the reaſon why the ſacrament cannot be allow'd as 2 
proper teſt of ſincerity is, that men are required to receive it according to the uſage of 
the church of England ; which is not of the nature or eſſence of this ſacrament. But 
while that uſage has nothing ſinful, for that is not pretended, in it, while it is the ſan- 
ction of the ſtate ; why may not men be as lawfully required to take that ſacrament accord- 
ing to that uſage, as to take an oath according to a form preſcribed by law; eſpecially 
fince conformity to fuch uſage, on account of the particular oppoſition made to it by the 
enemies of the church, is a farther proper evidence that men are ſincerely and in truth re- 

conciled to her communion ; an evidence indeed ſo ſtrong, that if we did not ſee the 
contrary, we could not without breach of all the rules of charity, believe chriſtians charge- 
able with ſo groſs an impoſture. 5 88 

Ix the civil authority ſhould think fit to exclude ſuch perſons, who do not give this evi- 
dence, or refuſe to give it, from places of truſt or profit in the ftace ; where is the unrea- 
ſonableneſs or injuſtice of ſuch procedure? Have not all governments naturally a right to 
provide for the common good and ſafety? And has not the church equally the fancti- 
on of the Jaw, asany other branch of che conſtitution? Why then, eſpecially if the pre ſervati- 
on of the church be neceſſary to the ſupport and well-being of the ſtate it ſelf, as it was 
thought when the ſacramental teſt was enacted, and is ftill thought by all wiſe and con- 
ſiderate perſons ; why ſhould not the ſtate confer places of truſt and profit upon ſuch per- 
ſons, as are known to be ſincerely affected to this eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and upon 
them only; ſuch places giving men the greateſt opportunity of ſerving the conſtitution in 

general, and of doing the greateft diſſervice to it? 3 | * 

Ir is here a very weak pretence, that all the members of ſociety have a natural right 
to ſerve it, and therefore ought not to be excluded from ſerving it in the beſt manner 
they can. This maxim 15 true in general, but they who urge it will not ſo much as pre- 
tend that it holds univerſally true. There are a thouſand poſitive limitations and reſtraints 
upon the natural rights of men in all governments which are allow d on all ſides to be juſ- 
tifiable. How far indeed the natural rights of men, as they are call'd, ought to be re- 


q 5 


ſtrain d or encqurag' is matter of prudential conſideration in the ffate; or perhaps in 
many caſes of a diſcretionary prerogative in the prince. Every man, according to the 
ſenſe of thoſe terms wherein this objection is put, has a right to be a judge, and it may 
be equally urg d as a breach of that natural right, that any man who has no knowledge 
of the laws, or will not give the 1 teſts requir d for his obſervance of them, ſhould 
be declar'd incapable of ſo high a truſt: In ſhort, on occaſion of conferring places of truſt 
or profit the ſtate 15 not to conſider the natural rights, but the perſonal qualifications of men, 
which render them moſt capable of ſerving it, and at the ſame time ſuppoſe them moſt 
faichful in Glcharging the ſervice they owe to it. To talk of any natural rights without 
regard to theſe A, cations, is to talk againft the common reaſon of mankind, and the 
univerſal practice of all goyernments in the world. 

AxorkER Queftian ariſes on ſuppoſition that a ſucceſive order of the miniſters of Chri/ 
is broken, and that the people where the breach happens, have no human means of repair- 
ing it, eee belong to ſuch paſtors as they ſhall mutually agree to chuſe ? Whe- 
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ther beſides the offices of teaching, of adminiſtring, or performing divine ſervice, offices 
flowing from the natural principles of piety and prudence, they may not alſo have power 
to baptize, and adminiſter the Lord's ſupper 2? 2 5 

THar they ſhave ſuch power, upon their being elected by the people, is in general a 
principle which obtains among the diſſenters from our church, the presbyterians excepted; 
who have as earneſtly conteſted for a divine right of ordination to the miniſtry, and a re- 
gular conveyance of it as any members whatever of the eſtabliſned church: The diſpute 
between them and the epiſcopal clergy not lying in this, Whether the miniſters of Chriſt 
have a divine right, in a ſucceſſive order to the office and exerciſe of that miniſtry, but 
e that right was convey d by the hands of Biſhovs, or indifferently by thoſe of the 
presbytery. ; | 3 505 

How theſe men come to be ſo very moderate of late towards the independents, and other 
diſſenters, whoſe principles in this reſpect are directly oppoſite to their own; or what is 
the cauſe of their general and profound filence on an occafion when they are equally at- 
tacked with the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, and that as to a point upon which they 
formerly laid fo great ſtreſs, and carry'd their notions as high as the nature of the thing 
could admit; what account can be given of ſo great coldneſs in men, who were never 
known to want fire before, When they 1 either the ſucceſſion or the authority 
of the presbyterate in danger, can only be reſolved into thoſe principles, which occaſion- 
ed their ſilence, in the reign of King James II, with their loyal addreſſes and proteſtations 
of fidelity to that Prince: And when popery, to which they ever expreſs d ſo great an ab- 
horrence, was ſo openly favoured and defended in all the articles of it; then it was that the 
members of the church of England, charged by theſe men with ſecretly favouring popery, 
were the only perſons, except · an inſtance or two may be produc'd on the other ſide, who by 
their writings, and ſome of them by their ſufferings, diſtinguiſhed their zeal againſt popery. 

Tu common cauſe of the Engliſh and Scotch presbyterians is ſtill the ſame : The novel no- 
tions advanced againſt the divine right of ordination, and the authority of the church equal- 
ly affect them, if not more in the latter reſpect, as ordinarily they carry the authority of 
private paſtors higher over their reſpective flocks, than the church does that of Biſhops in 
their proper dioceſes, erecting a papal power in every pariſh ; however they may pretend 
to oppoſe the uſurpations of his papal Majeſty, over the church in general. 

Ir is no breach of charity to ſuppoſe that ſuch indifference, or rather a viſible partiality 
to their adverſaries, in à diſpute wherein they are equally at leaſt, if not more intereſted 
than theeſtabliſh'd church, muſt proceed from other maxims than thoſe which pure and 
undefiled religion is apt to inſpire. So that whatever zeal men may pretend, at certain 
conjunctures, for religious doctrines, it appears there are certain political reaſons or re- 
ſentments whereby they are on occaſion more powerfully influenced. 

Bur ſetting aſide theſe reflections, which relate rather to the perſonal conduct of men 
than the merits of the cauſe we are conſidering ; it may be queſtioned upon the principle 
of the church, which ailerts ordination by epiſcopal hands, and in a ſucceflive order, (for 
otherwiſe Biſhops are not miniſters of Chriſt, or according to his inſtitution, but creatures 

of the civil power, or of the people) whether we do not condemn moſt of the foreign chur- 
ches, as wanting a true and valid miniſtry, as having no baptiſm, no regular adminiſtra- 
_ of the other ſacrament, and conſequently not entitled to the federal rights of either 

acrament. | | 1 8 | F 
, Tals we grant a hard conſequence, but if the principle from which it flows be true, 
we are oblig'd notwithſtanding to maintain it. It concerns thoſe who are affected with 
this conſequence to take care how they may avoid it ; and charity obliges us to ſhew them 
their error, and if poſſible to bring them to the acknowledgement of the truth: But 
while we ſee, and cannot but ſee this conſequence, we ſhould be found falſe witneſſes to 
God, falſe to all the rules of charity, ſhould we omit upon any motives whatever, and ſo 
far as in us lies, to undeceive thein. EY | 7 ah | 

YET we pronounce nothing certain concerning the ſtate of ſuch chriſtians who live un- 
det an invalid miniſtry, or who exerciſe it: We hope a merciful God will make gracious 
allowances to men in proportion to the weakneſs of their capacities, and the ſtrength of 

their prejudices ; or as the circumftances which occafion'd the breach in the order he has 
eſtabliſh'd, were originally, or do ſtill continue to be, more unhappy. We believe that 
tho' baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper are generally, yet they are not abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſalvation : And tho' they are not therefore attended with thoſe ſalutary and beneficial 
effects, when adminiſter'd by an incompetent act, wherewith they would otherwiſe be at- 
tended ; yet the good and pious diſpoſitions of men profeſſing chriſtianity, and aſſembled 
under paſtors of their own chuſing, where there was, or continues to be, a neceflity for 
ſuch'a choice of men, performing all the other acts of religious and chriftian "ours 
8 Whic 
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which was agreeable to the rules of right reaſon, may recommend them, tho' not ſtrict- 
ly in a covenanted way, to the grace and favour of God: And that even ſuch miniſters 


n ea 


ought in general to be had in reverence for their works ſake. We are ſo far indeed 


from ranking, as has been obje&ed to us, either them or the people in the number of hea- 
thens or infidels, that we hope much better things of them, where they act upon a prin- 
ciple of ſincerity, and even things which accompany ſalvation. | 
Bur I cannot expreſs my thoughts more fully, as to this article; than I have done 
on another occaſion. _ | . 
Ix: anſwer to this objection J obſerv'd the viſible profeſſion which thoſe upon whom 

it turns make of the chriſtian religion; their. belief in Jeſus Chriſt, and the evidence 
which many of them give of their repentance from dead works, do, we hope, put them 
in the ſame condition with the primitive chriſtians, who deferr'd their baptiſm till to- 
wards the laſt and concluding period of their lives; upon a miſtaken notion, that any 
mortal ſin after baptiſm depriv'd them of all the benefits of it. Yet the church did not 
look upon ſuch perſons before baptiſm as in a ſtate. of infidelity, or incapable of the 
mercies of God, through Jeſus Chriſt, in the goſpel ; they inſtructed them in the princi- 
ples and doctrines of chriſtianity, they enjoin'd them penance, they admitted them to 
many acts of communion : They who now profeſs chriſtianity, and were never validly 
baptiz d, may be conſider'd in the ſame order and diſpoſition ; eſpecially ſuch of them 
as are under an invincible prejudice, or have not the means of a lawful miniſtry afford+ 
ed them. | | | . 
We are far from Atte the mercy of God with reſpect to thoſe who err in the ſim- 
plicity of their hearts. God may make gracious allowances for the want of his own in- 
Kitutions, when they cannot be diſpens'd in the manner he has appointed. In ſuch caſes 
he will have mercy and not facrifice: Tho' according to, the tenor of a late * ſermon, 
he will have ſacrifice and not mercy. Why is ſuch zeal ſhewn for the lawfulneſs of lay- 
baptiſm againft all rules divine and human in caſe of neceffity 2 Eſpecially when the 
abſolute neceſſity of baptiſm in order to ſalvation is not aſſerted : The ſuppoſition of 
which was the very ground upon which lay-baptiſm was firſt introduc'd and is till 
continued. | 8 8 Do | 
Now admitting it were true, that neceſſity is above all rules in ſome caſes, yet this 


maxim ought not to hold in ſuch a caſe, where there is no neceſſity for the thing itſelf, 


in order to which the rule is to be diſpens'd with: Yet as it is own'd baptiſm is not 
neceſſary to ſalvation, there is then no neceſſity that all rules ſhould be diſpens'd with; 
in order to put perſons by baptiſm into a ſalvable ſtate. | 
THr1s is what we therefore ſay, that as to perſons. who believe, and yet were never 
truly baptiz d, we muſt leave them to the mercy of God, who beſt knows the defects of 
their capacities, the ſtrength of their prejudices, and all the unhappy circumſtances of 
their education; and no doubt will make merciful allowances to them on all theſe 
accounts. — CIS 3 5 | 
Bur when we ſpeak to thoſe who profeſs themſelves the diſciples of Chriſt, who live 
and converſe among us, we ought not, we dare not if we would not be guilty of their 


blood, to uſe the term of the Apoſtle, but exhort them to be baptized: according to | 


Cbriſt's own inſtitution. | )))) 206 26 329.1 <1. 09 = P 
Ap this method of proceeding is certainly more charitable, - and a much greate 
argument of true tenderneſs and compaſſion towards the diſſenters, than to os 
them in any dangerous or damnable errors, by.mean and unworthy condeſcenſions, how 


popular ſoever we have known them. Lorin 

W do not damn all perſons, who entertain any errors, which yet may in their con- 
ſequences prove damnable ; we do not invade the rights and prerogative of the divine 
mercy ; we hope, but it is certainly as far as hope or charity can go, that God, upon 
their faith and repentance, may grant men the remiſſion of ſins without baptiſm. 


Bur at the ſame time we think it our duty to ſhew men that they may be much in 


danger where their condition is not altogether deſperate, and the diſſenters among us 
have till greater reaſon to be apprehenſive of their danger, as they have ſo many op- 
| portunities and excellent means of better information; as they can have no plea for the 

neceſſity of diſpenſing, were it really a good plea, with God's inſtitution. They may 
when they pleaſe be baptiz'd by a lawful miniſter, they and their little ones ; And 
therefore it may well deſerve their conſideration, as they hope to be ſav'd by the ſtand- 
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A ſermon, to which I refer, preach'd by the late Biſhop of Salisbury in the cathedral church there. 
+ Expoſition of the 39 articles. p. 302. 
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to the Fewiſh church, as this is into the church of Chriſt. 
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ing and ordinary means of ſalvation, whether the baptiſm they have receiv d was really 
adminiſter'd by perſons duly authoriz'd and commiſfion'd to adminiſter it. | 


0 AE 


»Tis a ſtrange thing! The diſſenters in other caſes are full of doubts and uncertain- 
ties; they are perpetually ſtarting difficulties, and putting queſtions concerning things 
of little or no moment : And this they call tenderneſs of conſcience. Is it not then, 
I ſay, ſtrange, that in a caſe which ſtrikes at the very root of their chriſtianity ; which 
renders even their baptiſm, to ſay the beſt of it, much to be ſuſpected, they ſhould diſco- 
ver no manner of uneaſinefs. „ 

Ix caſes of conſcience, reaſon and prudence direct us to chuſe the fafer ſide 
and which has the greater appearance of truth and certainty. Now let it be granted, 
that it is doubtful whether the diſſenting teachers in general cannot validly baptize: 
As to all of them, I think, except the presbyterians, this will not ſo much as admit of a 
doubt; yer granting it ſhould, 'tis certain, tis beyond doubt; tis confeſs'd on all hands, 
that baptiſm by the hands of epiſcopal minifters is valid. ; . 

And as to the presbyterian miniſtry, if the practice of the apoſtolical ages for four- 
teen centuries, and the deciſions of the earlieſt and moſt authentick councils, be ſuf- 
ficient to raiſe a doubt againſt them, the validity of baptiſm by thoſe who are ordain'd 
by mere presbyters 15 alſo greatly, very greatly, to be ſuſpeted. - __ 
Wau r do not the diſſenters, if they be really of ſuch tender and ſcrupulous conſciences; 
diſcover their doubts where there is moſt reaſon for them, and where an error will be of 
the moſt dangerous and fatal conſequence to them? ; 

Ir what is here ſaid may be of uſe to perſuade any diſſenter, who has not been 
baptiz'd by a lawful miniſter, to examine the grounds upon which he believes his bap- 
tiſm valid, and to examine them with that ſeriouſneſs and impartiality which an affair 
that ſo nearly concerns the eternal ſalvation of his ſoul requires; this J dare be very 
confident in, he will find more reaſon to doubt of his being baptiz'd according to the 
inſtitution ef Chriſt, than for any doubt whatever upon which he ſeparates from the eſtab- 
liſn'd church. | | 5 | 

THERE is one argument in particular for the validity of lay-baptiſm taken from the 
analogy, which chriftian baptiſm bears to circumciſion : Which was a rite of initiation in- 

Ax p yet it is ſaid, that all perſons among the Jews were indifferently permitted 
to circumciſe. Admitting this to be true, which ſome learned men have diſputed, the rea- 
ſon was, that the original commiſſion given by God to circumciſe did not exclude the 
laity from the right of circumciſing, or appropriate it to any diſtinct order of men: But 
in the commiſſion given to baptize, the Apoftles only, and their ſucceſſors in the mi- 
niſterial office are included; they are ſent upon this deſign, with a promiſe of our Lord 
to be with them, in the execution of it to the end of the world. | 

W do not ſay, therefore, it is contrary to the nature of the thing conſider'd in it 
ſelf, that a lay- erſon, if God ſhould ſo think fit, ſhould equally have authority to 
adminiſter baptiſm, as the Fews in common are ſuppoſed to have had a right of circum- 
ciſing ; but as God has power to preſcribe what rules he pleaſes concerning his own 
inſtitutions, and as the efficacy of them, as his inſtitutions, wholly depends upon our 
keeping to thoſe rules ; as he may appropriate an office with reſpe& to a thing of 

like nature, which he did not think fit to appropriate in another like caſe, and as 
| e believe the office of baptizing to be now ſo appropriated, we think it wholly in- 
11 * adminiſter d by ſuch perſons; to whom that office is in propriety com- 
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Of the five additional ſacraments in the church of Rome, and particu- 
larly of confirmation. : 


» - 


HE church of Rowe, beſides the two ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſup- 

per, has ſubſtituted five, confirmation, extreme union, penance, orders and ma- 
trimony. Penance and matrimony being inſtitutions founded. in the natural reaſon of 
them, and antecedently to the chriſtian revelation, are. not upon that account, to men- 
tion no other, peculiar to the chriftian religion, nor conſequently to be conſidered pro- 
perly as chriſtian ſacraments. As to orders, or a ſolemn rite of ordaining men to the 
minifterial functions, we grant it to be of divine poſitive inſtitution ; in virtue of which 
the Apoſtles ordain'd and ſent others to execute the paſtoral office, as the Father had 
ſent Chriſt: And no one cook this office upon him, but he who was ſo ſent, the rea- 
ſon of continuing this office ſtill ſubſiſting in the ſucceſſive ages of the church; nay 
holding ftill ſtronger, in order to the edification of its members, when the extraordinary 
gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit ceaſed: The Apoſtles ſent others as they were ſent 
themſelves, whoſe ſucceſſors again were to tranſmit the ſame powers to others ſucceſ- 


* 


ſively, according to our Lord's promiſe to the end of the world. I . 
Bur could not the ſucceſſion of a certain appropriate order for the work of the mi- 
niſtry be clearly deduced, as neceſſary, from this promiſe of our Lord, and from the oc- 
caſion and end of his making it; could it be diſputed whether the commiſſion which our 
Lord gave to his Apoſtles, as to the paſtoral office, was really to expire with them; 
or whether he intended they ſhould ſend others, and thoſe ſucceflively others to all fu- 
ture ages, as the Father had fent him; yet the practice of the church is ſufficient to put 
this matter out of all doubt. 55 | | 7 5 
Fox it is certain in fact as any thing can be; certain as any evidence we can produce 
for the facts upon which we prove the truth of chriſtianicy in general, that the Apoſtles 
did ordain perſons to the paſtoral office, to whom alſo they gave a power of orda ining 
others to the ſame office; and they again tranſmitted this power in a ſucceſſive order, to 
ſuch as were duly qualify'd, by impoſition of hands and by prayer. There is nothing 
certain in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, no hiſtorical proof to be produc'd that the miracles attri- 
buted to our Saviour were really done by him, if this fact be not allow'd to be true; for ic 
is impoſſible to prove any fact, by a more general, and authentick evidence. If men to 
ſerve an hypotheſis, or any private views, will advance notions that can only be ſup- 
ported by ſuch arguments as viſibly tend to deſtroy the hiſtorical proofs, upon which 
the evidence, that the holy ſcriptures, that chriſtianity it ſelf is true, does depend, 
we are not to wonder if ſuch men are highly favoured and carreſſed by the. declared 
enemies both of the ſcriptures and chriſtianity, whether they ſecretly intend the extirpation 
of chriſtianity or not. 5 e SHS rol i 
Bur granting the fact that the apoftles did ordain others to the work of the miniſtry, 
and they others ſucceſſively as we have ſtated it, and that the office of the miniſtry was on- 
ly e to perſons ſo ordained: yet how does it follow from hence, when we 
conſider this queſtion as a matter of right, that the miniſterial office ought ro have been 
ſo appropriated ? We anſwer, if it ought not to have been ſo appropriated, the Apoſtles 
and their ſucceſſors in reftraining a power to à certain order of men, which Chri# had 
left, with reſpect as to the methods of communicating it, in common to all chriſtians as they 
ſhould mutually agree, acted herein as falſe witneſſes to Chrif, or rather uſurped a power 
of ruling in his kingdom, by exetciſing the higheſt act of Uſurpation and infidelicy where- 
of they were capable,” that of iffuing out commiffions in his name without or againſt his 
commiſſion : A conſequence ſo favourable to the enemies of efiriſtianity, or to ſuch, who 
profeffing themſelves-chriftians, would have no rules of order, no power exerciſed by the 
miniſters of it, that in applauding the principles from which this conſequence neceſſarily 


flows, they certainly judge very agreeably to their own principles. 
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Bur ſtill, tho* we aſſert a ſucceſſive order in the church of men commiſſioned to miniſter 
in ic, to, be of divine inſtitution, we deny that in the a& of conveying ſuch orders, there 
is any thing properly ſpeaking of a ſacrament ; of a ſacrament, according to the notion of 
ic now commonly agreed upon and received, as importing an outward viſi le fign of an in- 
ward and ſpiritual grace, and which is the inſtituted means of conveying ſuch grace. 

Trr1s viſible ſign muſt be ſomething material proper to repreſent the thing ſignify'd, 
as water in baptiſm does inward cleanſing or purity, the bread and wine in the ſacrament 
the ſpiritual nutriment or refreſhment of the ſoul. In conveying of orders there is no 
ſuch material or ſignificative repreſentation of inward grace ; impoſition of hands is a 
proper act to denote that the perſon over whom the Biſhop prays, is the perſon deſig d 
by him, in the face of the congregation, to be ordain'd; and therefore ſuch an action 
as might have been performed upon a pious and prudential principle, tho* the Apoſtle 
bad not practiſed it in adminiſtring this ſacred ordinance. As there is no expreſs promiſe 
made of inward grace to this action in particular, as it is on the occaſion, a natural becom- 
ing action without any ſuch promiſe ; as what grace is conveyed to the perſon ordained, 
may be more properly aſcrib'd to the conſummating words of his ordination, receive the 
Holy Ghoſt , we conclude this facred rite, not having all the characters according to which 
a ſacrament is defin'd by our church, and the church of Rome itſelf cannot in a ſtrict ſenſe 
be called a ſacrament by either of them. 1 

And therefore the church has juſtly determin'd in her twenty fifth article, that Sacra- 
ments ordained of Chriſt be not only badges or tokens of chriſtian mens profeſſion, but rather they be 
certain ſure witneſſes and eſfectual ſigns of grace and God's good will towards us, by the which he 
doth work inviſibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but alſo ſtrengthen and confirm our faith 
in him. | 

THERE are two ſacraments ordain'd of Chriſt our Lord in the goſpel, that is to ſay baptiſm 
and the ſupper of the Lord. 

THOSE five, commonly call Sacraments, that is to ſay, confirmation, penance, orders, matri- 
mony, and extreme unction, are not tobe counted for ſacraments of the Goſpel, being ſuch as bave 

' grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apoſtles, partly are ſtates of life allew'd in the ſcriptures ; 
but yet have not like nature of ſacraments with baptiſm and the Lord's i upper ; for taat they bave not 
any viſible ſign or ceremony ordain d of God. HR h 
Ar TER all, this contelt about the number of ſacraments, ſetting aſide the receiv'd de- 
finition of them, ſeems in great meaſure a conteſt about the meanirig of a word, which in 
prophane authors was us d to ſignify any ſacred or religious rite, whereby men brought 
or confeſs d themſelves under ſome ſtrict obligation. Thus an oath being a ſolemn appeal 
to God, and laying men under the higheſt obligation of performing their ſtipulations, 

the oath of fidelity and obedience, which the ſoldiers took to the Roman emperors, was 
called a ſacrament: Among the Greeks it figniſy'd a myſtery ; * it was afterwards apply'd 
to ſignify ſuch ſacred rites of religion, whereby chriſtians either in a ſolemn manner en- 
ter d into any new engagements of obedience to God, or wherein ſomething myſtical was 
repreſented or contained: At length, according to the definition which now generally ob- 
tains, it was juſtly appropriated by our church, and could only indeed be appropriated to 
denote the two federal inſtitutions of Chriſt, baptiſm and the ſupper of the Lord. 
Tur which is thought to approach neareſt to the definition of a ſacrament, as com- 
monly receiv'd, is confirmation, eſpecially as it is practiſed in the church of Rome, admit- 
ting that practice to have any good foundation in ſcripture, or the earlieſt antiquity ; and 
as ſome who profeſs themſelves members of the reformed church of England do now con- 
tend for it, by applying a mixture of oyl of olive and balm * to the forehead of the party, 
at the time of his being confirmed ; for this they look upon as the matter of the ſacrament 
which repreſents, and by the impoſition of hands and prayers of the Biſhop induces, the 
inward unction of the Holy Ghoſt : The form of adminiſtring this rite is in theſe words; 
T ſign thee with the ſign of the croſs, and confirm thee with the criſm of ſalvation, in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Hely Ghoſt +. 5 iat Ol 
As to the form of adminiſtring this rite, as now practis'd by the church of Rome, and 
ſome of the reform d, who yet cannot be juſtly ſuſpected of favouring popery, I ſhall con- 
ſider afterwards what ſcriptural and reaſonable grounds there may be for it: At preſent 
that we may have a more juſt and diſtin& notion concerning this ſacred cite, I ſhall con- 
ſider what foundation it has, +. i abs FF Th 
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Signo te no erucis, & confirmo te chriſmate ſalutis, in nomine Patris, Filii, & Spirit Santis | 
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I. In the holy ſcriptures. 
2. In primitive antiquity. pkg 
3. In the reaſonableneſs of the thing itſelf. . 


1. Ws read in the 4 A#s of the holy Apoſtles, that when the Apoſtles bad heard that Sd. 
maria bad received the word of God, they ſent unto them Peter and John, who when they were 
come down prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghoſt, (for as yet be was fallen upon none 
of them, only they were baptized in the name of the Lord Feſas) then laid they their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Ghoſt. Loc ee eats Ss a e 
Fx oM which words theſe three propoſitions ſeem neceſſarily deducible, That after bap- 
tiſm in the apoſtolical age, and by apoſtolical authority a ſacred rite was adminiſter'd by 
perſons commiſlion'd to that end, whereby the baptiz d were confirm'd in the chriftian 
faith. That the act whereby they were confirm'd in it, was attended with new and ſpecial 
graces of the Holy Spirit : For baptiſm being confeſſedly a federal rite, whereby men 
are regenerated, and it being impoſſible that a man ſhould be born again in the ſpiritual 
ſenſe without the operation and renewal of the Holy Ghoſt, the words cannot be under- 
ſtood, as if the Samaritan converts who had been baptized, had no graces of the Holy 
Spirit then diſpenſed to them, proper to their regenerate ſtate ; but only that by this action, 
and in conſequence of the powers annexed to it, the effects of the Holy Spirit operating 
in them, diſcovered themſelves after a more eminent and viſible manner. Laſtly; that 
there appears no grounds from theſe words or from the context, that this action had any 
thing peculiar in it to the ſtate of the-Samaritans at that time, any thing but what the edi- 
fication and neceſſities of the church would require in all ſucceeding times. oY | 
| Hzxx there isa rite at leaſt of apoſtolical practice, and which God ſo far approved, that 
it was à means to which a diſpenſation of certain ſpiritual graces was annex'd. The 
queſtion is, whether an apoſtolical practice, ſo clearly aſcertained in ſcripture, and ſo vi- 
ſibly approved by God, had the force of a law or rule to thoſe who ſucceeded in the a- 
poſtolical office; and if it had ſuch force, whether we ought {till to ſuppoſe that the like 
effects are annex d to the ſame practice. ets | Ss | 
In anſwer to the former branch of the queſtion it may be ſaid, that a practice as well as 
a law, introduced by a competent authority, does oblige ſo long as the reaſons of its being 
continued ſubſiſt; and where there was nothing peculiar in it to the ſtate of thoſe perſons, 
who firſt occaſioned the uſe of it. We grant that in the infancy of the church there were 
extraordinary reaſons why God ſhould confer the miraculous graces of his Holy Spirit, and 
even the common ſanctifying graces in a more liberal manner, and he might appoint what 
means of conferring them he pleas'd : But it is no where I think pretended, that all the Sa- 
maritans who were thus confirmed were endowed with a power of working miracles. And 
if one end of this ation was to induce God to grant the common graces of his Spirit, how- 
ever according to the different exigencies of his church he might diſpenſe them, at diffe- 
rent times in a higher or leſs meaſure, yet there could be no time wherein the ſaving 
graces of his Spirit would not be neceſſary in one meaſure or other ; and therefore if this 
rite was originally inſtituted as a means of imploring God's grace, or of inducing him to 
confer it, the reaſon of continuing the practice of it does ſtill, and will for ever ſubſiſt. 
Bur this is not the only place from which it appears this practice was apoſtolical. 
We obſerve in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, that laying on of hands is reckon'd among 
the principles or fundamental doctrines of chriſtianity ; it is mention'd with faith and 
repentance, and as à rite conſequential to that of baptiſm : Which affords a ſufficient” 
argument, that the practice of it was tlien as general, as of thoſe other fundamental con- 
ditions of the chriſtian religion, wherewith it is mention d, and equally fundamental. 
Ir may be pretended, that laying on of hands in this place of the Hebrews, does 
not refer to the preſent ſubje& of our enquiry, but to ſome other apoſtolical rite, found- 
ed perhaps on a divine and Fides inſtitution, during che period of their miniſtry: 
Tho' not recorded in the holy criptures. This is an argument form'd upon a mere con- 
jecture, without any appearance or pretence of proof; we think it much more agree- 
able to the common rules of interpreting ſcripture to explain ſuch paſſages, where any 
2 only in general or more obſcurely deliver'd, by thoſe wherein the circum- 
Rtances or occaſion of it are more particularly related. Now in theſe paſſages cited 
from the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the epiſtle co the Hebrews, mention being made 
concerning laying on of hands as ſubſequent to baptiſm, as one of the primary a 
initiating rites. into the chriſtian religion, wherein they who are entring upon the chri- 
tian life, and not they who have made a confiderable progreſs in it, are concern d: We 
think that in both places this phraſe does refer, and that we ought therefore to apply it to 
the ſame thing. | hs; | 
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Ir has been a queſtion among the ſchoolmen, whether this rite was not really in- 
ſtituted by Chriſt himſelf? Many of them, and in particular Aquinas, pretend it was; 
hut they ſay, tho” this inſtitution is not particularly recorded, it was with many other 
fats done by our Lord, which are not written, faithfully preſerv'd and tranſmitted in 
the church by tradition + Vet as the ſcriptures are perfectly ſilent on this head, as we 
have no clear or authentick account of any ſuch tradition, as it is ſufficient from the 
apoſtolical practice to found and authorize the ſame practice, for the reaſons beforemen- 
tion'd, in their ſucceſſors; we chuſe rather to reſolve the obligation to obſerve it, into 
theſe, reaſons, than into any uncertain and precarious conjectures concerning the original 
MIO 8 ESI CH. . ogE 5177 OL Fat 
As to the other branch of the queſtion, whether any ſpiritual grace is convey'd by 
means of this rite when duly adminiſter'd, there ſeems to be more difficulty; for tho 
prayer is on every occaſion an ordinary means of procuring any blefling or grace to 
the perſon in whoſe behalf we pray, yet whether God will confer his blefling or grace by 
virtue or in conſequence of cur prayers, depends upon reaſons of wiſdom or goodnefs 
MODEL. 7h, CO EVERY | gott 
TuIs we grant to be true with reſpect to the efficacy of our prayers in general by way 
of interceſſion for other perſons; but where a practice has been introduc'd by apo- 
ſtolical authority, where a ſpecial grace was originally annex d to the performance of 
it, where the reaſon why the ordinary effects of it ſhould be continued for the edi- 
fication of the church, ffill ſubſiſts, tho' the extraordinary effects are ceas d; there we 
piouſly hope from the goodneſs of God, tho' he has made no expreſs promiſe to that 
end, a ſpecial benediction and grace will ſtill accompany ſuch a practice: For which 
reaſon the form of adminiſtring this rite by the Biſhop,. according to the office pre- 


ſcrib'd for it in our excellent liturgy, is not authoritative, but petitionary, and ſup- 


poſes the efficacy of grace which may accompany the adminiſtration to be the gift of God, 
not the effect of any diſtinct ſtipulation or promiſe on his part. | PEO GY 
2. Ta1s. practice was continued and ſolemnly obſerv'd in the church during the firſt 
ages of it, and for the greater ſolemnity was perform'd only by the Biſhop, and ought 
not, after the example of Peter and Jobn, tho! confirmation by presbyters has been ſome- 
times permitted, to be perſorm'd by any other. Where the principal reaſon of obſerving 
ſtances of performing ought to be faithfully adher'd to. I | 
3. Lam in the next place to conſider what foundation it has in the natural reaſon or 
propriety. of the thing it ſelf. In order to which I ſhall ſhew, that if it really had not 
been of apoſtolical inſtitution, if it had not been praQtis'd in the earlieſt ages of the 
church, and ſucceſſively in all ages of it to the preſent; yet without any other authori- 
ty, or any precedent, there is nothing in the practice of it but what is in the power of 
%%% / ↄ » VV 
Fox what can be more. reaſonable, than that they who are incorporated into the 
rights and privileges of any ſociety, ſnould declare themſelves, ſo ſoon as they are capable 
of aging in it, ready to conform to the rules whereby it ought to be govern'd ; eſpecially 
if they were admitted members of it by proxy, de they were capable of making 
any expreſs ſtipulations for themſelves, Or in their own names 2 And the greater che au- 
thority of the 2 is who. admits them thus formally into ſuch ſociety, they muſt na- 
turally retain fo much ſtronger impreſſions of regard and 1 towards it; and eſpeci- 
ally if cheir admiſſion is pexform'd ,by any folemn ack of benedi&tion. or prayer : "There 
is nothing but what may be juſtify'd upon, the common principles of piety and prudence, 
witnout any poſitive inſtitution, without primitive or any 1 practice.“ In“ all 
{ this wee ate much contirm'd, when we fee ſuch warrants for it in feripture; a ching fo 
45 good in it ſelf, chat has at leaft probable authority for it, and was certainly the practicz 
of the firſt ages, is upon very juſt grounds continued in our church: Would to God 
were as ſexjoully gone abour xs it is Fwfully eſtabliſh, — ©. 
Tu pious and prudential. conſiderations an, which. this rite is obſerv'd with Jo juſt 
ſolemnitx in our church are, very well, expre(s'd in the prefatory. office to confirmatiol 
— To che end chat children beg ow come to years of diſcretion, and having fearn'* 
« What their godfathers and godmorhers. promis d for them in baptiſm, may with the 
. wn. mouth, and conſent. openly. before the, church ratify and confirm the ſame, and at 
. To promiſe, that by the grace of God they will evermore, faithfully Endeavour, them» 
ſelves to obſerve ſuch things as they by their own confeſſion have affented untoo. 3 
IT remains to be conſider d, whether there be any authority for the uſe of chtiſm in 


confirmation, or whether there are any proper or reaſonable grounds for applying itt. 


any rite is reſolv'd into the authority which firſt introduc'd it, there the original circum- 
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ſtrained to the apoſtolical age: That the application of the oyl was not 


interpoſe, which it does not appear he has done, 
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TRAT oyl was us' d in conſecrating perſons to holy functions under the Jeviſh law is 
too evident to be diſputed. The name Chriſt, by a ſpecial appropriation es to our 
Saviour, imports anointed, and in alluſion to the rite of anointing perſons defign'd to 
any ſacred office, and chriſtians i in general are ſaid to be anointed : * And to have an 
union” from the Holy One: And to baue the anointing which they bad receie/d abiding in them. 


% 


Theſe are metaphorical expreſſions, and plainly refer to the internal acts and 'graces 
of the Holy Spirit. There are no grounds in the holy ſcripture to ſuppoſe that the A 
poſtles or Diſciples of Chriſt ever made uſe of oyl either in conferring any offices, or 
towards confirming chriſtians in the faith; there is no mention of it, nor of any-thing 
like it, in thoſe paſſages, upon which we ground the apoſtolical practice of this. rite : 
But that the chriſm was early introduc'd in the adminiſtration of it, appears from the 
teſtimony of the ancients, particularly of Theophilus and Tertullian; yet this w 8 


e A {0 we, 3 | f 5 as not in 
virtue of a divine inſtitution, but by authority of the church, which has a power of ap- 


pointing ſignificative rites ; and oyl was 1 to have a natural ſignification in it 


of a clear conſcience, as balm denoted the odour of a good name or reputation. 

AND as it was for this reaſon early practisd, and long retain'd in the church; it 
may, agreeably to the terms of preſerving catholick peace and unity, be retain'd in all 
particular churches; Provided, where it does not miniſter too much to ſuperſtition, or 
ſome great offence, or other inconvenience, is not obferv'd to ariſe from it, which 
more than overbalances the advantage propos d from the uſe, or any natural ſignifica- 
tion. of it: The reaſons probably upon which our church proceeded at the beginning of 
the reformation in diſyſing/it. But ſtill, whether it ought to be retain'd or not; as where 
theſe reaſons de not prevail perhaps it ought, it has only the nature of a pious and 
ſignificative, not ſtrialy of a ſacramental rite.  _ „ is 
Tus other facrament, as it is believ' d, and contended for in the church of Rome, is 

extreme union : And there are ſome, far from faveuring the errors of that church 
who are of opinion it ought to be retain'd, tho not as a ſacrament in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
yet as a ſacred and inſtituted rite of chriſtianity ; grounding their opinion on the words 
of * St. James, Is any ſick among you let him call for the elders of the church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oyl in the name of the Lord; and the prayer of faith fhall ſawe the 
ſick, and the Lord ſhall raiſe bim up, and if he have committed ſins they ſhall be . 
II is ſaid that here is a general precept given to paſtors, to anoint the ſick whom 
they might be called to viſit in zmminent danger of death, that this precept is not re- 
| lon ore: only intended 
as ſalutary with. reſpe& to the body, but what is principally intended under the new 
diſpenſation, to the foul, which, as they argue, plainly appears from the promiſe an- 
nex'd concerning the remiſſion of ſins, which God might convey if he pleaſed, by 
means of this inſtituted rite, to the ſoul, as well as he might convey, by the ſame means; 
health to the body : Oyl having no more natural propriety to reſtore men in certain 
very dangerous diſtempers to health, than to cure them of their ſinful diſpoſitions or 
habits, and thereby to put them into à ſtate of grace or retoneiliation to God that 
ſhould it be granted therefore, this rite, as an extraordinary means of healing the ſick, 
was to ceaſe when there was no longer occaſion for miraculous evidences, whereby the 
truth of chriſtianity was to be eftabliſhed, yet as a means appointed by God, in the o- 
ther reſpect, in order to the rem (ON of ſins, as the reaſons on which it was inſtitu- 
ted would for evet hold good, ſo would the 4 752 alfo to obſerve it till God might 
erpo pear he has by any pofitive Law to repeat it. 
II is argued oh the other ſide, that che prayer of faith, to which the promiſe” of reſtoring 
the ſick was made, imported that faith, concerning the ſtrength and efficacy whereof our 


» 


Lord faid to his diſciples, that if they had it they fhonld be able co remove even mountains; 


that it imported at leaſt ſuch a faith, as would be attefided with very extraordinary effects 


neceſſary in the infaney of chriſtianity, more generally to evidence the truth of it. And 


4 
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that confeſſedly in this re ſpect, the reaſon upon which this rite was at firſt inſtituted, would 
in 4 fort Soo Af no longer force. As to what is added concerning the forgiveneſs of 
ſins, this they ſay is occafionally mentioned, without any necefſary relation to the power 
depoſited with the elders of the church at that time, afid ſeems only to be added as an ac- 
ceſſory to the other, che principal thing deſigned. np Por 
WI eee be the true interpretation of che words, the church has not, that T 
know of, determined by any expreſs or authentick declaration of her ſenſe: For tho” ſhe 
condemns Extreme unction, as prackifed in the church of Rome, under the notion and 
character of 2 faerament, yet this does not argue, I ſpeak with all ſubmiffion to my 
ſuperiors, but that ſhe ſtill leaves men at liberty where they apprehend it to be of ſtanding 
abligation, to practiſe it as a ſacred rite. 5 5 
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Of the Ten Commandments. 
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f the prefatory ſanction to the ten Commandments. 


HE power which all laws have to oblige, is deriv'd either from 
the natural reaſonableneſs of them, or from the authority of the 
FS legiſlator, or from both theſe conſiderations 3 and they both 
concur in enforcing an obligation upon the Fews to keep the ten 
. Commandments. For as many of theſe laws were, conſidered 
in themſelves, of natural and neceſſary obligation, and all of 
them highly reaſonable with reſpect to the ſtate or condition of 
that people; ſo they were in common ſtill more powerfully 
bound upon them, by the expreſs and ſpecial deelaration of God 
bhimſelf, the laſt, the moſt clear and inconteſtable authority, 
e 5 whereby any law can be enacted: Yet what ftill gave a greater 
force to the divine authority enacting them, if it might be ſuppoſed capable of any addi- 
tional force, was the very ſolemn and awful manner of the ſanction given to them. |. 
Fox firſt they were publiſhed, which was one of the moſt ſignal and eminent inſtances 
of God's revealing his will to mankind, immediately by a voice from heaven. Secondly, 
they were committed to writing on two tables of ſtone * ; And laſtly, after thoſe tables 
were broken, God by a ſpecial. command ordered them to be written over again 7. 
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B v r the enacting force to the decalogue, which I here principally intend to conſider, 
is from the words immediately preceeding the delivery of it. | 


1 


Wr 


he alſo with reſpect to the promiſes (for the caſe of his threatning does not here ſo proper - 
Iv fall under conſideration) which are annexed to his laws, Hw words are true and his coun« 
els faithfulneſs and truth. He i the faithful God which keepeth mercy and covenant with them that 
love him and keep bu commandments. = OO 
U yox this conſideration the different force of human and divine laws to oblige is very 
obſerveable. A firm adherence to the duties preſcribed is ſo far from entitling men to the 
proper rewards of obedience, that they ſometimes expoſe them, and ſuch caſes are not 
very uncommon, to obloquy and ill treatment. Eo 
T x o' the motives to religious obedience, whenever God is pleaſed to interpoſe by any 
ſpecial authority to command it, may be infer'd in general from his name. 7 3" — yet 
there is a peculiar reaſon to be given in reſpe& to the Fews, why this name was mentioned 
in theſe words preceding the delivery of the ten commandments to them. ; 
Up R this appellation God diſcover'd himſelf to Abraham, as fignificative both of 
his power to perform what he had promis d, and of his veracity in deſigning to perform 
it. But tho' God had made good many particular promiſes to Albrabam, yet the great and 


general promiſe of bleſſing his numerou#ſeed was never in ſo ſignal and eminent a manner 
accompliſh'd as in the deliverance of I | 


el out of Agypr. | 
T x 1s conſideration may enable us to account for a paſſage in the holy ſcripture, where- 
in there appears to be ſome difficulty : God declares by Moſes to the people of 1/rael, that 
he was known to their fathers by the name of the God of Abraham, the God of 1/aacy, and 
of Jacob, but by his name Fehovab he was not known to them: Whereas he diſcover'd him- 
ſelf to Abraham, and there is all the reaſon in the world to ſuppoſe that diſcovery would 
be perpetuated, under that appellation. The ſolution of which difficulty ſeems to be, 
that the name Febovab, by which God made hittiſelf known to Abrabam and the fathers, 
imported his power and deſign to accompliſh the ſpecial promiſe made to him concerning 
the proſperity of his ſeed ; but as this promiſe as to ſo conſiderable an import of it was 
actually made good in the deliverance of that people, God by ſo remarkable an interpoſition 
of his providence, who was known to their fathers under that name, was now made known 


- 


to themſelves eventually, and in fac. 
I am the Lord, or I am Jehovah, thy God, | oy 
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Ta 1s declaration of God in favour. of the 1/raelites,:tho' it were only by way of re- 
petition, ſtill confirms them in the aſſurances. of his ſpecial favour and protection towards 
them: Yet it may indeed be juſtly conceived, as importing a ſtronger evidence of God's 
favourable diſpoſition towards that people, than that ſimply of the name. Fehowah,. tho 
he was originally known, and now more emphatically made known to them by this 
name: Which denoting his immutability both with reſpect to his duration, his promiſes 
and deſigns, is a very ſtrong motive both of obedience to his commands, and of depen- 
dence on his will. But when he ſays to 1{rael, Tam thy God, this diſcovers the ſpecial fa- 
vour he had, and /his intention to protect and make them a happy people, whether he 
had made any expreſs promiſe, or by any other method ſigniſy'd his intention to that end 
or not. To be a God to any one is to be every thing that can be hop'd or deſir'd; it is to 
be a protector, a father, a. friend, a counſellor, an exceeding great reward. Whatever 
advantage, whatever acts of beneficence can ariſe. from any of theſe relations or cha- 
racers, or from any other, they are included in this appellation of % God. He who is 
truly intereſted in it, has nothing to fear which infinite wiſdom or power can perform, 
but every thing to hope that infinite power and wiſdom mov.d by an infinite goodneſs, can 
effect: The Fews, in ſhort, were more peculiarly intereſted. in theſe words, as God had cho- 
ſen them to bs 4 ſpecial people to himſelf above all other people which were on the face of the earth. 
. WHO brought thee out of the land of gypt, out of the bouſe of. bondage. 

| Tao' this was a moſt remarkable deliverance, tho? the.circumſtances of it, as eviden- 
ces of the divine interpoſition, exceeded all other events which had ever happen'd in the 
world; tho? it was ſtill freſh in the memory of the 1/raelites, yer they were ſo apt to forget 
the great things which God had done for them, that at the head of his laws, and by way 
of immediate introduction to that law, wherein his eternal power and godhead is more im- 
mediately aſſerted, he thought proper to remind them of ſo ſignal an event, and 
to leave it in ſo conſpicuous a place as a ſtanding monument to all ſucceeding generations 
of his ſpecial favour to that people: This indeed was a moſt wiſe. method at once to pre- 
ſerve among them a juſt idea of his power, and a ſenſe of piety towards him from a mo- 
tive of. gratitude: A-motive very powerful to all ingenious minds, frequently inſiſted on 
throughout the Old Teſtament, in particular on occaſion of this very deliverancde. 

Tux inference I would draw from what has been here ſaid is, that the following laws 
were enacted in reference to the particular ſtate of the Fews ;, that God in the ſanction 
he gives to them repreſents himſelf as their God, and founds the motives of obedience 
to them in that relation and the motives of gratitude for what he had done for them by 
virtue of it. any” 13 De SEP on EL 
Wu are therefore to conſider theſe laws as peculiarly affecting the Fews, and defign'd 
for a rule of life to them. And in this view, tho' ſeveral. of them are of moral obligati- 
on, yet it will appear there are others only; of. poſitive. and temporary inſtitution, and that 


. 


all of them indeed were enacted with a ſpecial reſpect to the ſtate of the Ter... 
I know it is commonly ſaid that the decalogue is a perfect ſyſtem of the moral law, 
If it be defign'd hereby that the whole duty of man, whether in reſpect to God, his 
neighbour, or himſelf, is reducible to theſe laws, I ſhall not conteſt this point: But 
there is a ſhorter way of reducing, if ſuch a reduction ſhould be neceſſary or was. here 
intended. by God, the whole moral Jaw, and that is under the head of the firſt command- 
ment. For ſuppoſing the exiſtence of God, the moral and other perfections of his nature 
will evidently be deduc'd from it, which are indeed the true foundation of all our reaſon- 
ing upon the ſubject and duties of motality; and without a clear and diſtinct notion of 
which the knowledge of all the particular rules of morality will be of much leſs uſe to 


** a % , 


ſhew us the obligatory force of them. 


1 do not ſay but that a man who has not apply d his thoughts to the ſtudy of metaphy- 
ſicks may expreſs himſelf upon ſeveral ſubjects of morality after a fine, beautiful, and 
perhaps edifying manner; but ſtill, I ſay, how regular or juſt ſoever his. ſtructure be, 
it ſtands without this uſeful. knowledge on a foundation much more weak and precarious. 
Ax therefore I dare be bold to affirm, that if there really were a neceſſity of reducing 
the whole moral law to the decalogue ; he who would argue methodically from the na- 
ture and attributes of God, upon the. firſt commandment, would ſucced much better in 

deducing the proofs of morality in all its branches, than he who without conſulting the na- 
ture and attributes of God; ſhould go about to reduce the ſeveral branches of it to the 
r y y 
Tus moral. precepts laid down in the Goſpel are. very plain and clear of themſelves, 
and yet even chriſtians differ as to the moral obligation of ſome of them: This may 
ſerve to ſhew in general how ineffectual bare rules are to inſtruct men fully in the nature 
of their duty, without a Capacity of reducing thoſe rules to the proper principles out of 
which they ariſe. 5. * er 


* 
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Bur there is ſtill leſs neceſſity of conſidering the decalogue, or any part of it, as 
an entire ſyſtem of the moral law, or of reducing all the other branches of morality 
to one or more of its articles, as our Lord has ſo fully and clearly explain d them in his ex- 
cellent ſermon upon the mount. of 


I Lſhalll therefore in my diſcourſe upon the decalogue confine my ſelf to conſider the ſeve- 
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ral parts of it, as having a peculiar relation to the Fews, to whom, and for whoſe ſake and 


inſtruction it was originally deliver'd. 
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CuAb. II. ae 
Of the firſt Commandment. 


Thou ſhalt have no other Gods but me. 


. 


HES E words are delivered in the form of a prohibition, yet in the natural ſenſe 
1 and deſign of them, they ſuppoſe and require ſomething. poſitive. For the end 
of God as the legiſlator and govetnor of his. ep 


PL. | | le Iſrael, could not be perfectly ac- 
counted for, if inſtead of preſcribing any rule o faith or worſhip in ro & _ 1 


ſelf, he had only prohibited them to worſhip other, or as ſome render the original, 
ſtrange or foreign Gods. But tho' this interpretation, when we conſider that the Jews 
had fill a roles towards the Gods of e/Zgypr, may be ſuppoſed very agreeable to 
the intention of God in delivering this law, yet I ſhall not contend about a criti- 
cal conſtruction of the words, but explain them according to the verſion now common. 
ly received, and as the ſeptuagint explains, what God declares concerning himſelf on an- 
other occaſion, I am He, and there is no God with me, no God but me or beſide me: 9-0 Wy 
The ſcribe in the Goſpel expreſſed himſelf after the ſame manner to our Lord, Mafter, thou 
haſt ſaid the truth, for there is one God, and there # no other but be. 

Ir the words then were only a caution to the Jews againſt ido 1. if they re- 
quired no poſitive act of faith or duty to be performed to the true Ga, the greac. 
deſign of God in this precept, of Febovab, of the Lord, of. the God of Iſrael, would 
be evidently. fruſtrated : For under thoſe characters which are mentioned as introductory 
to this precept, he muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed in delivering it 


) | Mat | robs: Gy ring it to preſcribe, 2 religious 
rule to the [/raelites, not merely excluſive of other Gods, but, in the primary deſign of it, 
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terminating in himſelf. 
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So that in this precept two propoſitions are plainly contain d. ee on 

I. Tus firft negative, that the Hraelites were not to worſhip any falſe or foreign 

„%% é? rl or foreigt 

II. Tus ſecond poſitive, that they were to worſhi 
words of the Pſalmiſt, to have the Lord for their God. 
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p the true God, or according to the 
Tus reaſonableneſs of each propoſition is founded in the unity of the divine nature: 
For if there be no other Gods but one, as what is not cannot be the object of religi- 
ous faith. or worſhip, it is the higheſt abſurdity for men to pretend to believe in other 
Gods, or to dire& any a&.of worſhip towards them. Again, if there be but one God, 
as the idea of God includes infinite power, goodneſs, wiſdom, and juſtice, . with a 
ſovereign right of dominion over men, and every thing that is excellent and adorable; 
every thing that can be the object of faith and worſhip ; what can be more reaſon; 
able, or rather more neceſſary than that all faith and worſhip ſhould ſolely. and for ever 
, TT on Ton ĩðͤ a. 
Fus unity of the Godhead is not, as I conceive, directly aſſerted in this 
tho”, it follows by an obvious conſequence, as. a neceſſary doctrine from it: 
poſing more Gods than one, we muſt ſuppoſe them equally perfect and adorable : 
the objects of divine worſhip in general: I do not ſpeak concerning ſuch acts 
ſhip as are founded in a ſenſe of benefits received, and ariſe from any ſpe 
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gagements or relation; but ſuch acts of homage and adoration as are due to a being of in- 
finite perfection abſolutely conſidered as ſu er. af nx 
 Urox an impoſlible ſuppoſition, according to the way of ſpeaking in the ſchools, that 
there are more Gods, or all-perfe& beings than. one; no one, Whatever peculiar re- 
lation he might have to any people, could by virtue of that relation have or aſſume 
a right of excluding the belief or worſhip in general of the Teſt.” And therefore as 
he who is confeſſedly God does here exclude ſuch belief and worſhip in reſpe& to all 
other beings, and as he cannot for that reaſon becauſe he is God, the all-perfe&t Be- 
ing claim or exerciſe an unjuſt power, it evidently follows from this precept, had he 
no where elſe expreſly declar'd this fundamental truth, that he # God alone. 8 85 
WurtrTHER the Fews apply'd themſelves to conſider the common philoſophical proofs 
of the unity we cannot abſolutely determine; their proneneſs to idolatry, and love of 
2 pompous exterior religion, are rather an argument that they were not much given 
to abſtract or curious ſpeculations : It was ſufficient to anſwer the end of this precept 
if they either believ'd the unity of the Godhead upon the conſequence, before obſerv'd, 
_ neceſſarily flowing from it, or upon the credit of an authentick tradition, or the teftimony 
of any other expreſs revelation in ſcripture. 
IxpEED as to the philoſophical arguments of this attribute, thoꝰ I doubt not they may 
be deduc'd in ſo clear and diſtinet a. manner as to render it obvious and intelligible 
to all capacities; yet it is complain'd of among the things that are wanting, that no 
ſuch argument has been yet produc'd : Nay, ſome are of opinion that none of the philoſo- 
phical arguments for the unity as yet propos d, are in themſelves clearly concluſive, 
or ſufficient to ſatisfy even perſons of greater capacity and extent of mind; how true 
ſoever the principles upon which ſuch arguments are founded may be in themſelves : 
And therefore they think it a much ſafer way, and which removes all difficulties at 
once, to reſolve this doctine of the unity into the teſtimony of divine revelation. And 
here the proofs are very full and inconteftable ; thus God declares by * Moſes, Hear O 
Iſrael the Lord our God is one Lord : And by the prophet Iſaiah, Beſides me there is no 
God, befides me there is none elſe, and I know no other: And by the pſalmiſt, || Among the gods 
there are none like unto thee O Lord. Thon art God alone, 05 e 
Ir remains to be enquir d, in order to our having a diſtinct notion of what is po- 
ſitive in this commandment, wherein the faith and worſhip which we owe to the true 
God do conſiſt, or what it is to believe in and worſhip the true God as ſuch. As 
to the acts of faith, of inward homage or adoration, thev import the higheſt eſteem, 
honour, and awe of him, an entire dependence. on his wiſdom, and ſubmiſſion to his 
will, whether in the active or N inſtances of obedience; they require that we 
ſhould conſider him as the moft excellent and perfect of beings in himſelf, the moſt 
amiable and beneficent in relation to us, and that every thought of our minds, and every 
motion of our hearts ſhould be perfectly, and at all times, conformable to theſe ſen- 
timents. Which ought alſo to be expreſs'd, ſo far as we are capable of expreſſing them, 
by our external actions, by acknowledging and invocating him as. God, by offering 
up our praiſes, our prayers, and thankſgivings to him, by ſhewing a due reverence 
with reſpe& to every thing which bears any proper or ſpecial relation to him, whe- 
ther things or perſons, or places of. his worſhip In a word, by ſhewing our ſelves 
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ready on all occaſions, both in the more eaſy or difficult inſtances of our duty, to obey 
him and to do all thoſe things, without reſerve or reluctance, . which he has in ge- 
oy commanded us, as the particular occaſions of reducing them to act are of- 
© So far the ſpirit and reaſon of this law may be ſuppos'd to extend to all perſons in the 
world; yet there were two ſpecial conſiderations, upon which God might be induc'd to 
promulge it to the ess. ls ²⁵T Ee tat de 
- DvxiNs the time of their ſojourning in «Agypt they had been much corrupted in 
their religious notions, and had even turned from the. living God to the idols of that 
countrey, for which they ſtill expreſs d a ftrong inclination to return to the worſhip 
of; and did on certain occaſions actually introduce it for which diſpoſition and apo- 
ſtaſy they are ſo frequently reproved both by Moſes. and the ſucceeding prophets. ' So 
that it was highly arg e to the wiſdom of God, in order to ratain that people in 
his ſervice, that he ſhould caution them againſt the worlpip, which they were ſo much 
addicted to, of falſe Gods; a crime ordinarily expreſſed by the;, metaphor of adul- 
tery, as denoting not only a deſertion of the true God, but a deſertion in di- 
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ro breach of faith, and the ſolemn covenant into which they had entred with 
re A T0. SHEET: THE SGH. ; Fenk er | ien | 
So ux are of opinion indeed, that the whole ritual law of the eus was enacted in dppoſi- 
tion to idolatr7; particularly the learned Dr. Cud worth, who produces a great variety of ar- 
guments to ſupport his opinion, and many of which are themſelves ſupported at leaſt on 
very great and ſpecious appearances of reaſon. If this was the great end of the ritual 


#14 


law, it was a very wiſe. inſtitution of God to conſult and purſue the ſame end, in his in- 


Tae 20 of a moral nature. | 521 
Tur Jews were not only prone at the time when the Decalogue was promulged. t 
an idolatrous worſhip, hut they were of a diſpoſition which inclined them, . fo Many 
miracles done in their favour, to diſtruſt the goodneſs and power of the true God, ind e- 
ven to murmur againſt him. It was highly neceſſary. therefore to remind them, at the 
head of all other laws, of the duty, fidelity, dependence, and gratitude, which they owed 
to their deliverer, as the true God till equally able to ſave, or if they provoked him; to 
deſtroy: As Foſuus argues, If ye forſake the Lord, and ſerve ſtrange gods, then Will be turn 
and do 125 le pe Wee on, after that bs bath done you good: Which argument was ſo 
Power fully urg d, that they came to a reſolution, ſolemnly ratify'd among themſelves. 7. 
chuſe Fr the Lord, and to ſerve bim. 2 e e e 
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Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeneſi of any thing that in heaven above; 
or that i in the earth beneath, or that # in the water under the earth, | „ 3 ant 
Thou ſhalt not bow down thy ſelf to them, nor ſerve them ; for 1 the Lord thy God am a Jealous God, 


; 


that hate ne. | 8 
And ſhewing mercy unto thouſands o 


_ wiſiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of them 


them that love me and keep niy commandments. 


(8 OD having in the former precepts ſpecify'd the object of religious worſhip,” does 


here prohibit the irregular manner of performing it; which yet had generally Ob. 
tain'd in the world, and with which the Jens themſelves were 4h mud addicted 10 


711 ²̃ uv. ffßßßß Is Moy 
Sou have thought from the relation theſe two precepts bear to the ſame ſubject, and 
and eſpecially from the reaſon annex d to the latter of them, which appears common or 
equally applicable to both, that they ought not to be ſeparated under two diſtin& heads: 


But I follow the order according to which the ancient church, Jewiſh and chriſtian, re- 


ceiv d them, and moſt of the reform'd Churches ſtill retain them: The Lutherans reduce 
them to one, and divide the laſt. FTF . 
ORIGEN indeed, and St. Auguſtin, contrary to the ſenſe of all antiquity, and the reſt 
of the fathers, do alſo unite them; and yer the f latter on a certain occaſion follows the 
common diviſion : Which is particularly ſupported by the authority T of Foſephns, © 
\, Trs reaſon which St. Auguſtin gives for the opinion that ſeems mort generally to have 
obtain'd with him, will be of very little ſervice to thoſe who now cite arid alledge it. He 
thought it more commodious to reduce the commandments of the firſt table, relating to the 
worſhip of God, to three, in regard to the ſame number of perſons in the unity of the 
godhead: This way of arguing from allegorical allufſons ſometimes. led this Father, and 
frequently Origen, into notions and proofs of the dodrines which they aſſerted, which 
were Very extraordinary „ and which will by no means bear a ſtrict examination. 2 2 
'Tx1s method, tho' it has been very diſingenuouſly made uſe of againſt theſe and other 
Fathers, with a deſign to expoſe them, ought not however to detract from the force of their 
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arguments when they reaſon after a more juſt manner, or tom choſe many beauties which 
are interſpers d, and r theic works. bag 

Bu v it is not of-ſa neceſſary importance to enquite, whether theſe two: precepes ouphnres: 
be ſeparated, or if the latter be only a branch bf the firſts: as what is the proper end and ſig- 

nification of; it. The heſt way of diſcovering which, is certainly to conſider it. as a law 
given Ads Jews, and to aſlign, if we are able, the ſpecial POOR fare” which it was 
* to them. 
pears from what has been ſaid already, that the-Jews: upon thety” reti on of 
* — tren face. the ãmipreſſions which they had receiv'd in . of” the 
Oßptien deities and rites of worſhip . 

As the firſt commandment, .was. deſigmd to determine heir chülde upon the true and 
only. ple of. divine warſhip, in oppoſition, to idols; the ſecond was nen d. g regulate 
the manner of worſhipping: him, particularly! by; intebdiating all ſenſible” reprefentarions 
whether.of-himſelf,.. gr of. any ſuppbs d co-ordinate or infetjor” deities, wich al ce erer 


nal mager and devotion which were commonly paid to ſuch reprefemrations:” 


chis was a. rule peculiarly adapted to correct the extors wherewIth" the: Hut” were 

prepoſſeſs d at that time relating to religious worſhip, it has been made” a: queſtion b6w'far 
it is of ſtanding and moral a to the reſt of mankind. 

As to that branch of it whereby the Jews ber Prohibited to make tg themſelves any 


grayen image, or the likenels, of an y, thing in heaven. or! elich, A been tho bought thts 
prohibition was not in the nature o it, nere obli iging; and that ; it only oblig d even 


. people by virtue of God's poſitive inſtitution, who as Legiſlator, and by right of his 


ſovereign authority, might reftrain them in regard to prejudices they were under, and 
for their own good, from ſuch uſages as had -otherwiſe flothing in themſelves directly cri- 


minal: It being in the power even of the civil magiſtrate to limit ſubjects in the uſe of thoſe 


common liberties, which tho tk Saipanks in themſelves, yet unde certain circumſtances, 
or particular emergencies, are appr to be incommodious, or of ill nag to 
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ination. 
K So that if it were not, TY fome bare Spent lb he, ws tO PER pic- 
tures among them of 2 any . kind ot 6 $i thoſe 8 amily or ends x, this law 
will be granted, to have 1 in ef at reſp ea Gt 1116 2 them only, and | that as a l 
of mere poſitive inſtitution. 

Tres, is more difficulty in reſolvin es J Y 5 Fo 105 g th, any. Wenne bf t the 
moral law to make vuſe..of images gr . res in FRE gong or for any 
other = end; afd Parten 122 aces wore. 2 edle con eCratec 10 divine 
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were 2 breach of the moral faw a occafion, or in. any. place to ma 
them to ſome. piqus or religious end, Go, e at re, is in all the moral 
ons of it a, law to himſelf, could no jþ re erected 9 0 erubims. in ige temple. : 125 


it ſhould be ſaid, when, will ps 10 ga: inconvenient, they were erected in that 2 
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. breaking it. Now their rel falt fo not Chri — but * ck and therefore it is 
© manifeſt-that-the-church is ty'd-no- farther than there c of idotarry ? 


Bur I am not conſiderin queſt exe as à matter ;of prudence, but. with re- 
ſpect to the legality er ch Ning i in 5 Soca THY; it is mov d. . .W: here rhe 
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ufs of in ſerſiblecrepreſimationsyin any acts or placesof religious worſhip,give great occa- 
ſion of ſcandal or offence, where they are obſerv'd to miniſter to much ſuperſtition, or perhaps 
to idolatry" it ſelf : Where the inconveniences ariſimg fiom the abuſe of them ate greater 
— 2 than the advantages \ob-uſing them in a regular and pious manner- would 
be, there! no doubt the church has an authority of interpoſimg, and ought to interpoſe 
towards reſtiaining cheuſe off m 
CB U f. Where th pibus t entb and defign of them is not perverted, where: they are: only | 
ſubſervieht'to-miake our? ideas:of} the things they repreſene; moredively-and ſtrong, as the 
breadsand wine in: the ſacrament} are more lively and ſtrongrrepreſentations of Chriſt's 
bodyibroken,"afd cof his-bloot ſhed for us; there the uſe of them ſeems neither con- 
dem debyrrea feng by ſeriprureg or the ſenſe of our own church in partieula. 
IR DEE the generaliry of men are ſo ſſow in apprehending divine and ſpiritual ob! 
jects; ſo lietle actuſtom'd to abſtract reafoning, or to the contemplation of naked truth, 
that it is of ſo great lufe both towards gaining their attention, and raiſing/their affecti- 
om, «towitds refreſhing their memotyz; and ſometimes in order to their: information, to 
cloath truth if A wifiblet drefs} and bring ãt down as near as poſſible to their ſenſes: This 
was the end fbr Hie ονEỹſ Lord ſpake ſo often to the people in parables, which were 
nothitig elſe but ſimiliradesborrow!Þfromthei ordinary and common occurrences of life, 
or: which! might naturally ber ſuppos d tO OCCUTF: . Now: there can be no reaſon why aſt 
image may not be conveyed to the mind by: ſigus or things as well as by words, except 
what'is grouded upon the dengeroas conſequences which are likely to follow from the 
uf&of ſuch ſigns or tfings: But thefe conſequences being accidental, and not neceſſarily 
afifins fromthe natute of —— chemſetves;. it is, (which is all I contend for) mat- 
ter of prudenee whether the church ſhould: exerciſe a diſcretionary power towards pre- 
venting ſuch conſequences. | | 1734 571% 407 1 
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I Guld: note be thought to advance any thing here by way of apology- for the many 
corrupt and ſuperſtieious practices in relation: to chis ſubject, particularly charg'd upon 
thoſe Who lire in communion: with the: church of Rome. Prayers of invocation, or any 
ditect addreſs made to an image, which: ſuppoſes any ſalutary inherent virtue in it, are 
certainly breaches of this law, and lie againſt the moral reaſon, ſo far as we conſider it 
of moral obligation, upon which it is founded ;-becauſe this is to attribute a homage, 2 
power, perhaps a principle of life or grace to ſueh image, derogatory to the honour, the 
ſovereign rigtit and prerogative of the true God: It is in direct terms to give his glory to 
another, aid to have other gods; | in the ſenſe gods are intended in the former precept; 
r 3 1 5 05 So : 

* algreat number of perſons in communion with the church of Rome are not 
really chargeable on ſeveral, or on all theſe accounts, I ſnall not here particularly en- 
quire; but ſtillʒ; how ſtrong ſoever the charge of corruption may lie in many reſpects a- 
_ galaſt that chaten we oughitz I conceive, injuſtice: to diſtinguiſh between the practice 

ad this ſtated principles of iir. Iv 41 S174 # PILE 
TUI is nbneseſſiry of heightning a charge, the grounds whereof are in general too 
evident, by applying! it to any particular inftance, where it is not very well and diſtinct- 
ly founded. Now tho' the practice of the church of Rome in reſpe& to the ſubje under 
chitaet ation is ſueh, as mary of their own' members cannot pretend ta excuſe, and 
ſcirce any of them to juſtify yer che ſay tts charge ought: not to affect that church 
cofiſider d ſtricłty 28 a church as being ed on certain diſorders contrary to the known. 
rules 6f it? And diforders de, and witt ſometinhes happen im the beſt regulated ſocieties. 
They argue) the council of Trem, to which they appeal, as to the ſtanding rule of 
their faith and worſhip, is fo far from authoriaing or approving any undue or ſuperſti-· 
tioùs uſe of images, that the words of it relating to this article are drawn up in terms, than 
wich none can be more proper to prevent or correct the abuſe of them: 5 

— p ̃]7⏑—‚—. s 
they ought fo be ve bvenc d, to Jertan d favour of thews,. or fo put any truſt in tem. 195 
"Wx rr nz M esternal acts of rede fende towards an image ze, as bowing down to it; 
or kneeling before it, is esndemm'd in che moral conſtruction of this commandment, 
admits of a diſtin queſtion. That the Fews were expreſly prohibited to make any: 
ichages; or When made ts ue them to that end, is a matter beyond diſpute; but it 
1˙t r l from — of natural reaſon whether ſuch. 

d acts f fevetence 
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BOOK HE 
the object repreſented” by-thoſe images, and that ſuoh object be in it ſelf really ador- 
able! | 24 10 0 „Hr f [1 2101 1012 1 74 7. 48 7 14 1 38 4} hs bh | . 25 10 A 5 
->Tx1s diſtinction excludes the invocation of ſaints, and of all other created beings 
whatever, God having exprefly declar'd that he will not give bis glory to andther-;.- that 
thou ſhalt worſpip the Lord zy God, and bim only ſhalt thou ſerve: Where we have by the 
way an undeniable argument of the divinity of our Saviour Chrif, ſuppoſing him, as 
both the Arians” and Sociniant ate oblig d to do, the object of religious worſhip: For 
then God could not be, as he here declares himſelf, the ſole object of ſuch worſhip. 
- Ano as this diſftinction excludes the worſhip of ſaints and angels, it by neceſſary: 
eonſequence difallows all images or repreſentations of them made to that end. How: 
far theſe things may be of any uſe to preſerve the memory of them in a more lively, 


manner; by occaſion of à more lively fepreſentation, in order to heighten our, gra- 
titude to God, or excite us to an imitation of them, are queſtions beſide the preſent 


argument. What we are now led to enquire, is, whether ſuppoſing any ſenſible re- 
preſentation or image of Chrif, confeſſedly the object of religious worſhip, be lawful, we 


may lawfully bow down, or perform any other act of external worſhip, towards it. 


- Taxes who contend for thé affirmative, argue, that the external worſhip being ul- 
timately : addrefs'd to Chai, and to the image wholly in relation to him, or to teſtify 
in a ſenſible manner to others our reverence for him; chere can be no more crime 

in ſuch ſignifications of our inward! ſentiments towards him, than in bowing towards 
the altar, in regard the ſacrifice of his death is there in a ſpecial and ſignificant man- 
ner repreſented; or in ſhewing any external ſigns of reverence when we take the Bi- 
ble in our hands. Here it is ſaid the altar is only an occaſional means of our expreſs 
ſing our inward adoration by a ſignificant geſture towards it, as the Bible is of expreſſing 
our regard for tlie eternal truths contain d in it. | ae nds dogt ner 
Tx xx argue farther, there is nothing in the natural reaſon of things to determine us 

againſt the lawfulneſs of expreſſing our ſentiments by actions, or by occaſion of any ex- 
rernal object, as well as by words; where we are under no poſitive prohibition to that 
end, as confeſſedly we are not oblig'd by any law given to the Jews ſo far as it was poſi- 
tive, or not founded in the natural reafor of things. n ee „ 0 2% „% f 2 
Ir is: ſaid on the other hand, that the very occaſions of ſuperſtition ought to be avoid- 
ed; that the avoidance of them is reſolveable into a principle of natural reaſon, and 
is therefore matter of moral obligation; that it is found by experience ſenſible images 
and repreſentations, when made the objects of external worſhip, do miniſter occaſion to 
very ſuperſtitious, and ſometimes to idolatrous practices; that the lively repreſentation of 
our Lord in the bleſſed ſacrament does, in particular, ſuperſede the neceſſity of any other 
viſible image or reſemblance of him. ee ao ee e wile, 
Turnz is a great deal of force in theſe arguments, and they deſerve; very well to 
he conſider de; yet ſtill they leave the queſtion as a matter of expediency or pru- 
dence ; the rules whereof vary according to the different circumſtances; of time, of 
places, and perſons, but do not ſuppoſe, what they are brought in proof of, con- 
fider'd in it ſelf, or in a- ſtrict ſenſe, to be matter of moral and: immutable obliga-. 
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bTxzws'is ſome force in the very reaſon annex d to this law, Fer I the Lord thy God: 
am 4 jtalous God, to ſnew that it was peculiatly calculated for the ſtate: of the Fews... The. 
Moſaick inſtitution is repreſented by ſeverałmetaphorical alluſions in ſcripture as a contract 
of marriage bbexoct:God and his people. It has been obſerv'd before, that their apo- 
ſtaſy to falſe gods is frequently expreſsd by adultery :--There are other very ſtrong and 
ſignificative expreſſions to denote the ſame crime, which it is not here neceſſary td re- 
peat. God knowing the diſpoſition they were in, that he might, more. effecually . ſe- 
cure and engage their fidelity, declares his jealouſy of them, and that: the reſtraint. 
he had laid upon them from the uſe. of any corporeal image or repreſantation in their 
religious worſhip, was founded in that reaſon: Now jealouſy is a paſſion that does. 
not only-c6nſult-what methods: ought” to be taken in ftrict juſtice to, prevent the nath- 
ral. occaſions of it, but hat reſtraints, even as to things otherwiſe law ful and innocent, 
may be proper to that end. Vit 10; 2/5 9 YR ach” | i neo l 4 1 6 "a5 4 5 5 oe. 
To caution the Fes more particularly againſt the breach of their faith, whereby: 
they ſtood engaged to forſake all other gods, and to have no commerce with them: 
in any kind; chere is a: diſtin& enumetation of thoſe parts of the, world, which ad, 
ſeyerally ſupply'd great ſtore of the pagan deities, the heavens, the earth, and the ſeas; 
which were mentioned alſo, as there is great probability in ſuppoſing, with a deſign to 
remind the Fews that the gods of the nations were indeed the creatures of the true God: 
This, I ſay, appear'd in a morg full and diſtin& light, by ſpecifying the ſeveral parts N 
| ene 
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the world which God had made, "than if he had only repreſented himſelf as the Cre: 
atot of the  world/-th general, and therefore it is obſervable. that upon the inſtitution 
of the labbath in memory of the creation, the fame viſible parts of the world are par- 
rr ̃ rr... — RAT 

Ir appears flill more evidently, that this law did in the principal, if not the only 
deſign of God's ehacting it here, reſpect the Fews as it is enforced by the ſanction 
of rewards and püniſhments, ſeverally afinexsd to the öbſervance or tranſgreſſion 
Tus covenant into which God entered with the Fewr, was founded ſo much on 


temporal conditions, that it has been queſtioned whether in the tenor of it any reſpect 
was had to the different circumſtances of a future ſtate. But however God might diſ- 
penſe the bleſſings or evils of the preſent life to that people, in conſequence of a par- 
ticular and federal engagement with them, yet in the ordinary courſe of his provi- 
dence we do not find any ſuch ſenſible diſcrimination of wicked or profane men, eſpe- 
cially which is continued to their poſterity as is here declard agreeable to the ſettled 
order of divine providence in relation to the Fews ; neither are good men, thoſe who — 
ſerve God faithfully, thoſe who worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth, always diſtinguiſhed | 
by the advantages of this life: But the obſervation of Solomon holds ſtill ordinarily true; 
that be who ſacrificeth, & as he who ſacrificeth not, | 
Bur perhaps of all the religions diſtinctions of men in this world, there is the 
leaft evidence that this ſantion was deſign'd to extend to chriſtians. The condition 
indeed of the new covenant is of a ſuperior; and far more excellent nature to that 
which was made with the Jews; this covenant we are aſſured is eſtabliſhed upon bet- 
ter promiſes : Not that chriſtians in a faithful difcharge of their duty may not hope 
for the temporal bleſſings of life; but then whether God ſhould diſpenſe thoſe bleſ- 
ſings depends not on any ſpecial contract he has made in the Goſpel, but on parti- 
cular reaſons of his wiſdom and goodneſs, which in order to attain the principal end 
of the chriſtian diſpenſation, his grace here, and a future ftare of glory to which it 
is preparative, ſometimes determines him to make the beſt and moſt faithful of his 
ſervants, as to all the external circumſtances of the preſent life, of all men moſt miſerable: 
Fox which. reaſon I cannot think that ſome great men in our church, who have 
inſiſted very much on the temporal rewards of virtue, have really done religion in 
general, the good ſervice they intended: For good men who have made it their en- 
> a to live rightcouſly, ſoberly, and godly in this preſent world frequently ex- 
perience that they have the leaſt ſhare in theſe rewards, are apt either to ſaſpe& what 
teſtimonies ſoever they have given of their ſincerity, yet they were not at the bot- 
tom really ſincere; or elſe to queſtion the truth of that diſpenſation, which is ſo common- 
ly obſerv'd to fail, in what is aſſerted to be a ſpecial and ſtanding condition of it. : 
Tuo I will not ſay therefore, that the temporal rewards of virtue ought never to be 
urged as a motive to enforce the practice of it, yet I preſume to ſay, this is a ſubje& which 
requires greater caution than has been always obſerv'd by divines, in the management and 
ee 8 4 39 & TID e = 
I might obſerve the ill effects of this doctrine, when too generally or indiſtinctly de! 
livered, with reference to wicked men, in ſtrengthening their prejudices either agaihſt 
the belief of a providence, or the truth of the chriſtian revelation, but having ſpoken 
to this argument on another occaſion, I ſhall not here reſume the proſecution of it. 
I ſhall but obſerve. one thing more upon this precept, and that is on occalion of the 
difficulty, as it has been thought, of reconciling the proceedings of God towards the 
children of wicked men for the fault of their parents, with the juſtice of his pro- 
vidence. | „„ * 
Bur this may be eaſily accounted for, and I ſhall: endeavour to do it in few words. 
x. God 28 abſolute Lord and governor of the whole world, has a right to do ac- 
cording to bis will among the -inhabitants of the earth; to kill or to make alive, to wound or to 
beal, to bring down to the grave or to bring up: So that however his goodneſs may incline” 
him not to viſit the ſins of the fathers upon the children, yet whether he ſhould do it 
or not, is not properly a conſideration of juſtice. For he may certainly proceed againſt 
the children of ſinful parents after the ſame manner, or with the ſame ſeverity, as he 
might have done in caſe their parents had not ſinned.  _ $505. <3 of 
NEITHERN indeed is his procedure in ſuch a manner any argument againſt his 
goodneſs ; for according to the very nature of this attribute, ſuppoſing the acts of it free, 
he can be under no antecedent obligation from it, to act or not to act in ſuch a par- 
ticular manner. | TOON oy pa | 
VOI. II. | | N 1 2. As 
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Thou ſhalt not take the name of the ord thy God in vain, for the Lord will uit hold bim guiltleſi 


Of the DzcaLocus. Book III. 


2. As God is the univerſal proprietor of all things, he may juftly, if he pleaſes, diſ- 
poſſeſs children of what, deſcends to them by inheritance from wicked parents. 3 why 
ſhould we diſpute his right of exerciſing, that power towards the children of ſuch pa- 
rents, Which he may, and does often exerciſe towards the children of the beſt and moſt 
religious Sens... ad; . lab ooo Bit o ogy F.- 

Ir what children ſucceed to by inheritance; was unjuſtly acquired, the juſtice of pro- 


* * 
© 4. 


vidence in depriving them of it is ſtill more evident; they can have no imaginable 


right to continue in poſſeſſion of that, which in ſtrict propriety belongs to another. 

TAERE are other. reaſons given to juſtify this intermination of God againſt wicked 
men, and their poſterity. ; but theſe are ſufficient to account in general ior the reaſona- 
bleneſs and juſtice of ite. aſs 5 N 
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Of the third Commandment: 


” 
4 


that taketh his name in vain... 


T E have here again 2 precept, and a commination added to enforce it: The pre: 
.V Y. cept may be explained either in oppoſition to perjury, or to common ſwearing ; 
the original is capable of being render'd, bon ſhalt not hring the name of the Lord thy God to 


| wanity or to 4 He; in this ſenſe as vanity imports a lye, which it does very properly, the 


words do more peculiarly condemn falſe oaths, as confirming a lye with the higheft and 
moſt aggravating circumſtance whereof it is capable, that of a ſolemn appeal to God for 
the truth of it, or for the real exiſtence of what is not, than which an higher act of 
impiety cannot be committed, if we conſider an oath as a religious act, nor of injury to civil 
ſociety, if we conſider it as a teſt of our ſincerity with reſpect to the mutual engage- 
ments we enter into, or as it is deſign d for confirmation towards an end of all ſtrife, + 10208 
AN oath is à religions act, importing a ſolemn appeal to God, that we are ſincere in 
what we aſſert, that we will faithfully endeavour to perform what we promiſe or ſtipu- 
late; as this appeal implies a ſecret challenge of God's avenging juftice if we falſify on 
ſo awful and ſolemn an occaſion, it is difficult to conceive how a perſon who is not 
abandoned to perfect blindneſs of mind, or obduracy of heart ſhould be capable of per- 
ſuading himſelf, or which imports much the ſame guilt, of adviſing or ſuborning others 
toake a falſe oath 2 p08 TOTES 1 $6.6. 
- W 1TH reſpect to civil life, as to the common engagements whereof it is the great 
ligament, ſhould men once loſe that awe and terror of conſcience, which naturally at- 
tends the apprehenſion of depoſing what- is falſe upon oath, private property would be 
much more difficultly either aſcertained or ſecured, and mutual ſtipulations of much leſs 
orce, if of any force at all, to wicked men, towards obliging them to a performance 
of what they ſtipulate. | | e 
Tu c' the reaſon of this precept extends to all perſons, yet the Fews were a peculiar po- 


 litical people choſen by God 1 As the happineſs of their civil policy depended on their being 


ip. fayour with God, and their favour with him on their care not to offend him, it was very 
agreeable. to his goodneſs and wiſdom, upon all theſe conſiderations, to caution them under 
t e ſevereſt penalties, and in the moſt ſolemn manner, againſt an offence of all others the 
moſt heinous and provoking, and which, ſetting aſide all regard to his avenging juſtice, 
had a natural tendency of itſelf to diſſolve their political frame, at leaſt to difturb that 
peace, property, and happineſs of it which were ſtipulated on their behalf in the covenant 
enter'd into with them by God; and were conſider'd as the great, if not the principal, or 
as Others are of opinion, the ſole end of it, in the ſtrict notion of a covenant. 965 

Bur the words do alſo import a prohibition againſt vain, common, or cuſtomary oaths. 
This is an act of prophaneneſs ſo contrary to all the interefts of religion, to all the rules of 


piety, 


Boox III. Of the Dnrcarocus. 


1 
piety, and even of common decency in converſation, that did not experience convince us 
of the contrary, we could not eaſily believe that men ordinarily could be guilty ef it. 
I. TT iscontrary to the intereſts of religion in general. That which gives religion the 
force and influence which it ought to have over the minds of men, is the profound awe and 
veneration which the idea of an infinitely perfect and powerful being is always ſuppos'd 
to be attended with; in proportion as any thing contributes to leſſen or corrupt this idea, 
the ſenſe of that homage and obedience which we owe to the ſupreme being will neceſſarily 


be impait'd. 2 Y 


Nowa common invocation of God's name on any trifling, ludicrous, or perhaps finful 


occaſion, plainly diſcovers that waht of regard to his infinite power and majeſty; which 
the nature of them, when attended to, eſpecially in conjunction with his other attributes, 
would invincibly require: And tho' it may be ſaid, this only diſcovers the impiety of-ſuch 
men who addict themſelves to ſo heinous a crime, but ought not to affect thoſe who retain 
more awful impreſſions of a deity, and of the duties conſequent to them, yet it is too ob- 
ſervable how great a power ill Rs has by degrees of vitiating even thoſe whoſe inclis 
nations had been otherwiſe good and virtuos. Red 9979 et og ot = 

PEARSONs eſpecially of mean and ſervile condition, of weak minds, or in a ſtate of des 
pendence, are more apt to be corrupted by the influence of ſuch example in their ſuperiors. 
Obſerving then that they make no ſcruple of prophaning the ſacred name of God in ordi- 
nary converſation, and without any precence of neceſſity or reaſon, whom yet at other 
times perhaps they profeſs to adore in the moſt awful and ſolemn manner, they are apt to 
conclude, either that ſuch perſons do not really or firmly believe a God, or if they have in 
general ſome notion of him, yet it is far from being a uniform notion, and at the beſt 
very confus d and irregular. rn. . „ ran: 

Fox it is impoſſible to conceive indeed, that a man, whatever evil diſpoſitions or habits 
he has contracted, yet if he ſhould always repreſent God to his mind as a being of infinite 
holineſs and power, knowledge and juſtice, who is jealous of his. henour, and will not 
ſuffer thoſe who openly affront him to eſcape with impunity ; it is impoſſible to conceive 
how ſuch a perſon, at the time he is poſſeſs d with chaſe ſentiments, ſhould be capable of 
ſo high an act of prophaneneſs as that which is here condemn'd. 7 


Txrx god therefore which theſe men invoke, or by whom they ſwear; if they intend | 


any thing by what they ſay, is not the true God, but ſome god of their own creating, an 
idol or phantom of their on imagination, a god without knowledge to obſerve; without 


juſtice to award any puniſhment, or power to inflict it: Which as to all the ends and in- 


tereſts of religion, is in effect of as pernicious conſequence as if ſuch men profeſs d te be- 
lieve no God. (ie * 11 4 
Av I charitably hope, upon this conſideration of the influence which ill example is 
known to have in perſons, of ſuperior condition, that the vice here prohibited is not ſo ge- 
neral among perſons of diſtinction as it has been formerly obſerv'd. I am not inſenſible 
how far the rules of decencys concerning which I ſhall ſpeak afterward, may have con- 
tributed towards this reformation, but I am willing to attribute it ſtill to a higher, more 
generous, and ſolid principle. — 55 5 „FF 
2. Tuls vice is contrary to all the ſentiments of piety, if we conſider men in their pri- 
vate capacities, and without any relation to thoſe effects which their example may have 
upon others: In all other caſes in proportion to the value or efteem we have for other per- 
ſons, we are careful to do nothing that may ſhew our diſregard of them, or reflect the leaſt 
diſhonour upon them. We profeſs the great and eternal God the ſupreme object of our re- 
gard, (the perfection of his nature requires that he ſhould be ſo whether we make this pro- 
feſſion or not) and yet we invoke, we apply his great and tremendous namè on occaſions 
not of doing honour to it, but only of ſhewing that we are not afraid of uſing it after a 
more free and familiar manner than we ſhould be permitted, than we ſhould allow. our 
| ſelves, to uſe the name of any perſon to whom we owe or acknowledge any particular 
reſpe& : A conduct ſo irrational, that the grounds of it ſeem to be wholly different from 
thoſe upon which we are betray'd into all other fins. There is ſomething uſually of plea- 
ſure or intereſt, which contribute in other caſes to palliate the ſin we are inclin'd to com- 
thit, or to cover its deformity, but in this caſe men appear to be. guilty of ſin only for the 
Take or mere affectation of ſinning. And therefore I have ſometimes thought that the pro: 
per method of reclaiming common ſwearers from this crime is riot to ſhew them that it is 
a ſin, but, if that were poſſible, to ſhew them that it is no ſin ; for ſince they can pretend 
no other motive of their committing it, but only becauſe it is a fin, the more we expoſe 
the ſinfulneſs of it, the more we fortify and confirm that motive. 


4 


3. THrs is a vice contrary to all the rules of decency in converſation. And therefore 
in an age of great politeneſs, where every thing that is ſhocking or offenſiye to any in com- 
Vor. IL Nan 2 pany 
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pany is generally avoided with ſo great caution, we might expect to find, very few. inſtan- 
ces of a crime, which, unleſs among profeſs d libertines is always known, . and that upon 
very juſt reaſons too, to diſguſt. If we: ate ſo tender, and allow dito be ſo, in what re- 
lates tothe reputation or intereſts of our friends, our patrons, or our prince, the reaſons 
of our tenderneſs or ſenſibility, where the honour of God, where the motive of our be- 
dience to him are directly or indirectly attack d, will hold much ſtronger of God, whoſe we 
are, and whom 2we ſerve; of God, who has a ſovereign; unalienable right to our homage 
and obedience founded in all the motives to them, that can be conceiv'd or poſſibly ſuhſilt. 

TuEs k reaſons againſt prophane ſwearing are ſtill mote, cogent in converſation. Where 
there are any perſons inveſted with a ſacred character, where we ſtand in a general relation 
to any perſon, the reaſons ariſing from it oblige us to ſhew all the regard we can to his cre- 
dit or intereſts; but when a relation to him is founded upon any ſpecial engagement or pe- 


„* * rte 
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culiar office; or dependence on him, there the motives of fidelity and honour, and where 
Hr injutiouſly treated, of reſentment, are univerſally allow'd. to be more juſt and ne- 
E, L199 YG 7 | EX ee 8% Oo ter 

So that if this vice be in general, as it is now commonly reputed by all perſons of good 
ſenſe and breeding, a breach of decency, this charge muſt evidently rife {till higher, in 
converſation of perſons veſted with a ſacred character, and whoſe office renders any thing 
ſaid or done that may reflect diſhonour an 85 ftill more provoking and out of place. 
Al perſons profeſling religion are indifferently eoncern'd in theſe reflections; but ſtill 
ſome peculiar reaſons may be obſerv'd reſpecting the ſtate of the Fews why this command- 
ment whether againft falſe or prophane ſwearing was given to that people. = ORs 

T ix y did not only ſtand in relation to God with the reſt of mankind, as his creatures 
in common, but beſides the general obligation they were under, as ſuch, to obey and ho- 
nour him, he had diſtinguiſh'd them by many ſpecial favours and bleſſings. He was the 
Lord their God in a peculiar ſenſe, their government was theocratical, and attended wich 
many viſible appearances of the divine power and majeſty ; as theſe render'd the religion 
of an oath in God's name ſtill more ſacred to them, ſo the prophanation of it, either by 
perjury or prophaneneſs brought them under ſtronger apprehenſions of his interpoſing by 
(ome immediate and ſenſible acts of his power to vindicate the honour of his provok'd 
Juftice, and deſpis d ſovereignty. - SHS „„ 

T +15 very reaſon is here affign'd, thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; thy God by a ſpecial relation, and as this title more peculiarly imports the divine 
power and dominion: A dominion which the Lord viſibly interposd to exerciſe among 
that people, and after a manner different from his governing the reſt of the nations. The 
commination added, for the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain, 
aceording to a uſual figure of ſpeech in ſcripture, and prophane authors, expreſſes leſs than 
it is deſign'd to import; the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs, that is, he will charge the 
guilt of a perjur d or prophane Vraelite, on account of this ſpecial relation, with the guilt of 

o much greater and more provoking a ſin. | 

Tno' the commandment only prohibits falſe or prophane ſwearing, without determin- 
ing any thing concerning the religion or lawfulneſs of an oath in general, yet it implies, 
that the taking of an oath in a due and folemn manner is a religious and lawful action. 

A prohibition concerning the abuſe of any thing, does in the natural reaſon and pro- 
priety of it ſuppoſe the innocent or perhaps pious uſe of ſuch a thing, otherwiſe the thing 
atſelf ought to be the chief and primary ſubject of the prohibition. TY 

Bo r indeed the religion and lawfulneſs of an oath under the Fewiſh diſpenſation can- 
not be controverted. God expreſly commands Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God and ſerve 


Lim, and ſhalt ſwear by bis name: The form or import of this oath is more particularly deſcrib'd 


by the prophet Feremy, I Tbou ſhalt ſwear the Lord liveth in truth, in judgment, and in righ- 
zeouſneſs ; and the nations ſhall bleſs themſelves in bim, and in bim ſhall they glory. Theſe additional 
words ſeem very ſtrongly to imply, that this precept refers to the ſtate of the Goſpel, and 
that conſequently” an oath, adminiſter'd in a ſolemn and religious manner, is even matter 
of poſitive inftitution to chriſtians. For in what period of time could the nations ſo pro- 
perly be entitled or quality d co bleſs themſelves in God, and to glory in him, as when che 
Son i _ at once demonſtrated himſelf the glory of bis people Irael, and a light to lighten the 
gentiles e ft: | | —_— —— ga 
Rx oath was not only -enjoyn'd on proper occaſions under the law, but we have 
frequent inſtances to ſhew that it was practiſed |], antecedently to the delivery of the law, 
or any particular revelation that we know of to that end; which ſufficiently diſco- 
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ver that a religious oath is an act of natural religion, highly agreeable at leaſt to the com- 
mon principles of it. Bu * | 
Fox indeed if we conſider the nature of an oath in it ſelf, there appears nothing 
in it injurious to the divine nature or attributes, nothing contrary to any known maxim 
either of reaſon or religion. An appeal to God for the veracity of what we ſay is 
rather a ſolemn recognition of his eternal power and Godhead, and whereby we do; 
or are reaſonably preſurn'd to intend one of the higheſt acts of honour to them. 
 Wuaar is here aſſerted may in ſome meaſure ſerve for an explication of the ſenſe of the 
church in her laſt article, the words whereof are theſe ; As we confeſs that vain and raſh ſwear- 
ing « forbidden chriſtian men by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and James bs Apoſtle ; ſo we Judge 
that chriſtian religion doth not prohibit, but that a man may ſwear when the magiſtrate re wireth, 
in a rh of faith and charity, ſo it be done according to the prophets teaching in juſtice, Phy "ch 
and truth. 885 15 | 
Tux words of our * Saviour and St. James || are indeed very expreſs againſt 
all ſwearing in general, or after any particular form there ſpecify'd. But till it is 
uſual in ſcripture to expreſs things abſolutely, which yet are to be underſtood with 
certain reſtrictions; as when men are commanded not to labour for the meat, which pe- 
riſheth, not to love in word, it cannot be ſuppoſed the deſign of the former precept, 
that men ought not to uſe the ordinary methods of induſtry for their neceſſary ſup- 
port, or of the latter, that ic is unlawful to make any verbal proteftations of our loye 
or friendſhip towards one another ; there is ſomething therefore in both theſe paſſages, 
as in many other of the holy ſcriptures, tho? not expreſſed, but rather in appearance ex- 
cluded, yet really imply'd in them. So in this prohibition of our Lord againſt ſwear- 
ing, tho the words are abſolute, yet for the reaſons already mentioned relating to the 
religion, the ancient practice and confeſſed lawfulneſs of an oath under the Fewiſh diſ- 
penſation, beſides a reaſon or two Which I am going to mention, it appears they are 
to be underſtood in a limited and reſtrained ſenſe: And there is great reaſon indeed 
from a conſiderable circumſtance in the paſſage it ſelf, to think ſo. For after this 
general prohibirion of Chriff againſt ſwearing, he adds, but let your communication be yea 
yea, nay nay: This ſerves as a key to open the true ſenſe of this place, and ſhews, that 
our Saviour intended to limit this prohibition to our ordinary methods of commerce and 
\ diſcourſe, and not to extend it to judicial caſes, as to which our depoſing any thing upon 
oath cannot ſo naturally, or ſo agreeably to the uſual forms of ſpeech be term'd communi. 
cation. „„ 
Bor would not this circumſtance really bear the weight, which we think may reaſon: 
ably be laid upon it: There are yet two or three reaſons more in reſerve to ſhew why. 
our Lord cannot here be ſuppoſed abſolutely to forbid all ſwearing, I do not mean 
only in oppoſition to judicial proceedings, but to any other ſolemn appeal to God, 
on weighty and important occaſions. For firſt we have the authority of St. Paul who 
calls God to witneſs + and to record * in confirmation of what he fays; if an oath 
had been either unlawful in it ſelf, or in conſequence of God's poſitire command, 
it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that this Apoſtle ſpeaking by the Spirit of God, would on 
any occaſion that was extrajudicial have made uſe of it. | 


2. WI rx reſpe& to an oath in the way of judicial proceedings, we have the ex. 


ample of our Lord himſelf to juſtify it, who anſwered to the high-prieſt upon oath; 
and that when it was adminiſtred in the moſt ſolemn and awful words, 1 adjure thee by the 
living God. | 
5 xs reaſon given by St. Paul for taking an oath is of a moral nature, and in- 
difcraucly extends to all times and nations in the world: I An oath, ſays he, for con- 
firmation « an end of all ſtrife. Now ſo long as the reaſon of any law or practice holds good, 
and where it holds univerſally ſo, there we argue ſuch law or practice ought to be of 
perpetual eftabliſhment. | | 
Ox anſwer which may be thought proper to be given here, is, that the chriſtian 
law ſo ſtrictly prohibiting all ſtrife, ſo expreſly enjoining mutual love and compaſſion, 
| lenity and forgiveneſs of injuries, there is a peculiar reaſon reſpeRing chriſtians, why 
that method, which might be proper among other perſons to terminate ſtrife in judicial 
bros ſhould not be employ'd by them; for where, as they may here argue on the 
other hand, the cauſe no longer ſubſiſts, the effect is of courſe remov'd. 
Tuts way of arguing would be very juſt and concluſive, were the conduct or practice 
of chriſtians always anſwerable to their profeſſion : But as it is not, as thoſe very per- 
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142 Of the DEcaLoeGve. BOOE III. 
ſons who deny the lawfulneſs of oaths among chriſtians, particularly of judiciary oaths, 
have themſelves ſometimes recourſe to the law, towards compoſing differences with other 
men, in reſpe& to their legal rights; as the natural reaſon of an oath, for putting an 
end to thoſe differences, does till evidently ſubſiſt, it is no leſs evident that this way of 
arguing can do them no ſervice. : | a Meta 

THs only pretence left for them is, that chriſtians are under ſuch ſtri& and peculiar ob- 
ligations to all acts of veracity, that their bare aſſertion or denial of any thing ought co 
be admitted as an evidence equally authentick with that of taking an oath, or ſupo- 
ſing an oath might be lawfully taken. But why are chriſtians more obliged from the na- 
ture and genius of their holy religion to acts of veracity, than to thoſe of juſtice, which 
yet is to be feared many of them of all denominations knowingly tranſgreſs every day. 
Here therefore we muſt diſtinguiſh between thoſe things which men by principle are 
mov'd or inclin'd to do, and thoſe things which their corrupt paſſions and intereſts tempt 
them to do, againſt principle, againſt the light both of their own minds, and the motions 
of God's holy Spirit. | 3 F . way 

I deſire to attribute as great force as any one to the principles of chriſtianity, yet cannot 
admit, that they ordinarily operate after an invincible manner; or that it is more unlawful 


for a chriſtian, in regard to that character upon which the unlawfulneſs of ſwearing is 
now only founded, to ſwear, than for one of the holy angels in heaven. And yet one of 


them is repreſented by St. Fobn * in the Revelations, as lifting up bis hand and ſwearing by him that 
liveth for ever and ever: A firong argument that we muft ſeek for ſome other reaſons, if 
any ſuch can be found, againſt the lawfulneſs of taking an oath by a chriſtian, than mere- 
ly from his character and moral obligations to veracity as a chriſtian ; for all moral obli- 
gations I ſuppoſe are allow'd to operate at leaſt with equal ſtrength and energy in an angel. 
Neither is it of any importance here, whether the action repreſented by St. Fobn was real 
or viſionary ; it ſuppoſes, if merely viſionary, the ſame reaſonable foundation in the na- 
ture of the thing, and as to all the ends and purpoſes of the preſent argument is equally 


8 


concluſive. 
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Of the fourth Commandment. 


Remember the ſabbath day to keep it holy. 

Six Days ſhalt thou labour, and do all thy work. ; | 

But the ſeventh day is the ſabbath of the Lord thy God ; in it thou ſhalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy ſony nor thy daughter, thy man-ſervant, nor thy maid-ſervant, nor thy cattel, nor thy ſtranger 
that i within thy gates. | 42 


For in ſix days the Lord made heaven and earth, the ſea, and all that in them is, and reſted the ſe 
venth day; wherefore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh day and hallowed it. „ 


LL divines are agreed that there is ſomething in this precept not only peculiar to 

"A the ſtate of the Jews, but which was not intended at all to oblige the reſt of man- 
kind. The firſt thing I ſhall obſerve in this view, is, the deſignation of the day : The 
ſeventh day as it is here repreſented in order from the creation, which mankind being 


only capable of coming to the certain knowledge of by revelation, they who had not the 


benefit of ſuch revelation, could not be obliged to conform themſelves to the tenor of it, 
or to the principles deducible from it. d 

O x ſuppoſition indeed that men had known the order of the creation, as recorded 
in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, and that after God had ſpent ſix days in erecting this great 
and ſtupendous fabrick, he ſanctify d the ſeventh day as à day of ceſſation from his work, 
and to be appropriated to his ſolemn worſhip and ſervice, there is no doubt but this had 


* 
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been a very good reaſon to them to have obſerved that day according to the deſign and 
inſtitution of God, tho' no poſitive or expreſs command had been delivered to them to 
that end. Men in their way of arguing upon natural principles, would infer the reaſonable- 
neſs of ſetting apart ſome ſtated time for the more ſolemn ar d general performance of religi- 
ous worſhip : But it not being evident from any principles of natural reaſon, in what order 
the returns of that day ſhould happen, whether it ſhould be the ſixth or the ſeventh, 
or any other given number, it was reaſonable, and ſo far matter of moral obligation, to 
follow a divine precedent : And therefore where ſuch a precedent comes to be known, 
divines, if I miſtake not, are generally agreed it is conſonant to the moral law, that 
one day in ſeven ſhould be ſet apart for the more ſolemn worſhip of God; and even the 
day, except he ſhould interpoſe by ſome poſitive command to the contrary, which him- 
ſelf originally appointed to that end, or where the reaſons of that appointment do not 
appear to be ſuperſeded by ſome new and ſpecial reaſon, reſpecting the ſtate of his 
church for a change of the day. „%% warn | 
I have obſerv'd, on other occaſions, that one principal end, with regard to which 
God inſtituted the Jewiſh ſabbath, was to preſerve the memory of the creation among 
that people, and to poſſeſs them with a more lively and awful ſenſe of his power and 
providence, particularly with reſpe& to che diſtribution of temporal bleflings or evils 
in this life. Theſe were the great ſprings of obedience to that people, and concern- 
ing which God had enterd into certain federal terms and expreſs ſtipulations with them : 
and to ſhew that he was able to perform the conditions on his part, nothing could be 
more reaſonable than that he ſhould be repreſented continually to them under the notion 
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of a creator, and be worſhipp'd by them as ſuch. RG CREE 1 
Bur upon a change of the law, upon the bringing in of a better covenant, eſtab- 
liſh'd upon better promiſes, there being equal reaſons at leaſt, if not of ſuperior force, 
why ſuch a change ſhould be ſolemnly, and at a ſet time commemorated, as why the 
ſeventh day under the firſt covenant was obſerv'd by the Fews in memory of the crea- 
tion, it ſeem'd highly expedient that the deſignation of ſuch time ſhould be taken 
from one of the principal events which contributed towards that change: And this be ing 
the reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, in the day of his victories when he had finiſh'd the 
great work his Father had given him to do, it had been a very pious and reaſonable in- 
ſtitution of the church, tho' no divine authority or precedent could have been pleaded 
for it, to change the day of God's publick worſhip among the Jews, to the day upon 
which ſo ſignal an a& of God's grace and power was demonſtrated. But, to avoid 
repetitions, I ſhall not inſiſt on this argument any farther, give me leave only to ob- 
ſerve, that there appearing as yet no evident or ſuperior reaſon why the return of 
this day ſhould be more frequent or remote than under the Fewiſh economy, the moral 
obligation we are under to obſerve one day in ſeven, as ſacred to religious worſhip, does 
{till ſubſiſt, and will, 1 conceive, till ſuch reaſon appears, or God interpoſes by ſome po- 
ſitive command to the contrary, for ever ſubſiſt. . 
AnoTHER circumſtance reſpecting the Fewiſh ſabbath, and in great meaſure peculiar 
to them, was the manner according to which they were commanded to. celebrate 
it: Neither the fathers of families, their children, nor ſervants, were to do any man- 
ner of work. Some ſcrupulous chriſtians have ftretch'd the moral obligation of this 
precept ſo far, that they thought it a matter of ſtrict duty to conforni themſelves in 
the obſervation of the Lord's day to the very letter of it: And have therefore ſome- 
times been very much at a loſs how to regulate their behaviour as to the methods of 
preparing upon that day the common refreſhments and neceſſary ſupports of life. | 
Bur as this law was preſcrib'd as the great rule of publick worſhip to the Jeu, 
as God may be ſuppoſed to have had particular reaſons for laying ſuch ſevere reftraints 
upon them in the celebration of it, there is no occaſion for our being ſo very ſcrupulous 
as to the neceſſity of regulating our preſent behaviour in the celebration of the Lord's day 
according to thoſe reſtraints, Pies | N 
Ir it be askd, how do thoſe reaſons appear, or into what peculiar conſiderations 
reſpecting the Fews ſhall we reſolve them? It may be anſwer'd with Fufin Martyr t, 
for their irregular diſpoſitions, and the hardneſs of their hearts. They were a peo- 
ple extremely addicted to all the methods of thriving and proſpering in the world; to 
gratify their inclination upon theſe views, they inur'd their ſervants, their dependents, 
and animals fit for ſervice, to very ſtrict and hard labour all the week: In compaſſion 
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to which, and to take off their own thoughts more from the world, and turn them 
in ſome meaſure upon ſpiritual objects, God ſtrictly prohibited them all ſervile occu- 
pations on the ſabbath, and even ſuch diſtant appearances of them as are not ne- 
ceſſary to perſons in celebrating the day appropriated to his worſhip under different cir- 
cumſtances, or in a better diſpoſition. _ 

Trzrs is the more cauſe for this reflection if we obſerve how often the Jews 
are reprimanded by the prophets for their prophanatian of the ſabbath, for polluting it, 
for exatting their own lahours in it, as if the work of the ſix days had not been ſufficient 
to ſatisfy the worldly ends they propos'd to themſelves, or to provide for the eom- 
mon occaſions of life. There is a paſſage in the prophet Amos very full to this pur- 
poſe, and which plainly diſcovers that this people thought the returns of the ſabbath 
rather roo frequent, or the manner too ſevere preſcrib'd for the obſervation of it, by 
abſtaining from all ſecular commerce and occupations : Hear | this ſaith the prophet, 
O ye that ſwallow up the needy, even to make the poor of the land to fail, ſaying, when will 
the new moon be gone that we may ſel corn, and the ſabbath that we may ſet forth wheat. 2 

Bur allowing theſe reaſons for laying ſuch ſevere reftraints upon the Jens, in re- 
ſpe& to the obſervation of the ſabbath, to be peculiar to them; were the rules there- 
fore of obſerving it, preſcrib'd to them, merely ceremonial ? To this it may be re- 

ly'd, that in reſpe& to that people, to their temper and diſpofition, theſe rules were 
founded on moral confiderations, and upon that account not to be conſider'd as mere 
ritual inftitutions; that in reſpe& to the reft of mankind a moral uſe and application 
may alſo be made of them. Chriſtians particularly are oblig'd to obſerve the Lord's 
day, if not after the ſame manner, according to which the Fewiſb rigor requir'd the ſab- 
bath fhould be obſerv'd, yer with all thoſe expreſſions ef piety, of devotion and charity, 
which may beſt anſwer the ends of its inſtitution. But J ſatisfy my ſelf with this gene- 
ral remark, without deſcending to thoſe particular rules of obſerving the Lord's day, which 
are ſo ordinarily to be met with in books and ſermons upon that ſubject, and which would 


not comport ſo directly with my preſent deſign, which is to conſider the decalogue as a 
law more peculiarly delivered to the Fews. 4 


Of the fifth Commandment. 


Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
| | giveth thee, | | 


T. Paul in his epiſtle to the Epheſians obſerves, that this is the firſt commandment with pro- 
8 miſe; that is, the firſt commandment of the ſecond table; for there is a pro- 
miſe at leaſt imply d in the ſecond commandment of the firft table. The method wherein 
I deſign to conſider this precept is, 


I. T o examine the proper force and import of the words wherein it is deliver d. 

II. The extent of the promiſe annex dd to it. — 45 25 

I. Tux term honour, as here apply'd to parents, imports the whole duty of children 
towards them; and is therefore to be explain'd according to the ſeveral branches, or varie- 
ty of inſtances, in reſpect to which their duty is to be perform d. SY 

Ix the primary and moſt general ſignification of it, honour ſignifies either that internal 
regard and eſteem which we entertain for another perſon, or thoſe outward expreſſions of 
reſpect which are moſt proper to teſtify them. L | 

Wr may indeed, and often do, diſſemble our inward ſentiments, and pay a homa 
to our ſuperiors, or others with whom we converſe, for which at the ſame time they ſe- 


ee 


— 
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cretly condemn and. reproach us; but ſtill the general and moſt powerful ſpring of our 
actions, that which animates and gives them the greateſt force, is a natural and inward 
diſpoſition to perform them: and therefore children ought principally to cultivate and im- 
prove an awful regard and eſteem of their parents from an inward conſciouſneſs of what 

is due to them. They ſhould not do, or give ear to any thing that may incline them to 
entertain low, mean, or unworthy thoughts of their parents : Without a conſcientious prin- 
ciple to this end, their external ſignifications of reſpe& will either be wholly regulated by 
the mere forms of decency which will admit of a n many breaches or omiſſions of 
5 27 duty, or elſe they will grow even openly remiſs and negligent in the performance 
of it. Phu 1 CCC 
Mo particularly this duty of honouring our parents imports a fear of offending them 
by doing any thing either in diſobedience to their commands, or contrary to their inclina- 
tions : * e ſhall fear every man his mot ber and his father. Now fear is a paſſion, where it tru- 
ly operates, which will naturally avoid all occaſions of diſpleaſing, with reſpect to the ob- 

ject of it, whether by neglect or diſobedience; but yet leſt children ſhould not be able to 
diſcover or deduce the reaſons of their obedience from the duty of fearing their parents, 
they are expresſly commanded to obey | heir parents in all things: That is, in all things 
which they have a right to command, or where their commands do not interfere with 
ſome ſuperior authority or obligation: Which is no other than the limitation preſcrib'd by 
the ſame Apoſtle, r Children obey jour parents in the Lord, | | 
T a1 s duty requires farther, that children ſhould be careful to make all proper returns 
of gratitude to their parents, and where they are reduced to want or any diſtreſs, to relieve 
and ſupport them. There was no neceſſity that this latter duty, ſhould be particularly 
ſpecify'd in ſcripture, which ſo evidently ariſes from the general obligation of children to 
honour their parents. For a true honour towards any perſon will ever diſcover itſelf, 
and after a more ardent manner, by endeavouring to prevent thoſe circumſtances of mi- 
ſery or want, under which it will be difficult, according to the maxims of the world, for 
the beſt and moſt prudent perſons to preſerve themſelves from diſgrace. But yet there is 
one text of ſcripture which by immediate conſequence at leaft evide:utly enjoins this duty 
of contributing when there is occaſion, and we have it in our power, to the ſupport of our 
parents: Let children, ſaith the Apoſtle, fr/# learn to ſhew I piety at bome, and to requite their 
parents. The duty of afliſting our parents is here enjoined, from two very powerful mo- 
tives ; that of piety, which the ſame term is apply'd co expreſs, which ordinarily denotes 
our piety towards God, to ſhew, that this relation is to be conſidered as in a ſpecial man- 
ner ſacred ; and ſecondly from that of gratitude, according to the natural acceptation of 
the words, in ſome ſuitable and proper manner; and what return in the nature of the 
thing, can be more congruous or juſt than that we ſhould contribute all we are able to- 
wards the comfort and eaſc of their lives, to whom we owe all the comforts and conve- 
niencies of our own? 5 | | 
Tx1s duty indeed is alſo expresſly imply'd in that diſcourſe of our Saviour |], where he ; 
condemns the Phariſees for rejeing the commandments of God, in order to ſupport their , k 
own traditions : And he particularly inſtances in a corrupt tradition, which tended to in- I 
validate this duty, of contributing to the relief of their natural parents. | y 
Ax er RH ER duty included in this general precept of honouring our parents is love; from 
which honour, as it is an internal act of the mind, is ever inſeparable. For what indeed is 
the reaſon of that internal homage which we pay to any perſon, but becauſe we love him ? L 
Honour imports efteem, and we can truly eſteem nothing but what appears in one reſpe& I 
or other amiable. | | 5 
IBI it is not neceſſary here to enquire, whether in the natural order of our ideas, love or 
honour be of previous conſideration : It is ſufficient to anſwer the end of this precept, that 
the love of parents is included in the duty of honouring them; and what effects this love 
ought naturally to produce towards them, in all the inſtances of reſpect, ſedulity, tender- 
neſs and obſervance, we may eaſily reſoive by confidering of what force this paſſion is 
when we are really ſenſible of it, in other caſes. 4p | 
Fx 0M a conſideration of theſe poſitive duties, which children owe to parents, it is na- 
tural for them to infer how high a crime they are guilty of againſt all the rules of religion, 
of piety and common decency, to ſpeak or act any thing which is diſreſpectful, or has even 
the appearance, where that can be avoided, of diſceſpect to them: But when children fly 
out into ſuch violent diſorders as to uſe imprecations, threatnings, or bitter invectives of 
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1 do not herè deny; but that God may, 2 pegs does reward the obedietice of children 

 h other Virtues, of mey,, with temporal bleflings in this 
life ; but theſe are not t ated and conſtant effects ef his providence e to the 
etween a federal condition, upon which God promiſes co confer any tem- 
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dan es ang the arbitrary e his gopdnels, or the rules of his infinite wiſdom. 
In che fornier caſe, whero the condition upon which God has promiſed 3ny ching is per- 
formed, his veracity obliges him'to make good his promiſe, : He, as the Apoſtle argues, is 
fairbful who hath promiſed ; but as without ſuch, promiſe God is a debtor to no man, his con- 
duct towards mankind is to be regulated by the mere motions of his ſovereign will, or the 
_ reaſons of providence rery5cUng, rut government of the World in general; Which reaſons 
ſometimes determine him to act in rete 


; him to act in reference to particular eren equally objeats of his Jove, 
alter a very different manner: So that if we ſometimes ſee dutiful and obedient children 
happy in che temporal epjoyments of life, and patticulaply diſtinguiſhed by ehe Bleſſing 
here promiſed of long life ; at other times we obſerve children, who Have given equal or 
perhaps more ſignal teſtimonies of their obedience, not only involved ih the greateſt mi- 
ſeries of life, hut going down to'their graves in the flower or ſtrength of their age. 

Turss different adminiſtrations of providence to perſons, ſo far as we or themſelves ate 


able to judge, under the ſame circumſtances,, and as to, the particular caſe before us, the 


ſame objects of his favour, are therefore to be reſolved into the different reaſons, by which 


| : ſpiritual, advantage of different perſons, to be place 
unggual-circumſtances ; both proſperity and an afflied ſtate being lübſervient tothe means 


tenſive and powerful influence. And here ain the reaſon invincibly holds good, that the 
BY 507 real good would have accrued to Him 
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ever difficulty ſome may apprehend in' applying it, is very clear an J e ee e 
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3 3 dens z OD 20 of that reaſon, be 10 ele to a temporal bel. 
ing? This being à very proper and important queſtion, f ſhall endeavour to gie 

I fay then, that obedient children of chriſtian parents do not appear to have any eneg\ 
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ragement to hope for a temporal reward of their obedience, from this promifs rx Bois 
ſtrictly or directly as a promiſe, = only as it relates to a' confideration; which in the na. 
ture of it is proper to entitle bedient children to the favour of God; and as int its proper 
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and genuine eſſecks, it'is an ordinaty means of procuring temporal bleinhngs. 
CCVö•F us to the Fido of Og; aAtlf 66 chIoKs ft & peck af 
of his favour, to reward it with temporal bleffings, he wilt eolifer them, and general. 
wn: there may be reafons to hope that ſuch bleſfings, will upon the w Ro matte 
and alt things conſidered, really prove beneficial to us. If there be particular caſes, 25 f fc. 
quently happens, Wherein ſuch'bleſfings wolld'rather ptove the becaſions of our uHHAppi- 
neſs or ill conduct, than if God, who perfectly ſees all future contingencies, ſhould, for 
that reaſon, with-hold them from us, we have certainly no reaſon to complain: How- 
ever the hopes of temporal happineſs from the obedience of children may be here founded 
upon the general and ordinary event of things, in the courſe of divine providence. 8 
TAE obedience of children is alſo in the proper and genuine effects of it an ordinary 
means of procuring temporal bleſſings; as it gives children a greater intereſt in the care 
and affection of their parents, as it excites them to obedience and ſubmiſſion, and the prac- 
tice of all thoſe moral duties and civil offices, which may reaſonably be ſuppoſed the ſub- 
ject matter of thoſe commands, to which their 6btdience is ald. It is viſible that all theſe 
are, in the natural tendency of them, proper qualifications to prepare children for a more 
exact diſcharge of their duty, in the ſeveral ſtations of life, to which they may be called; 
and are therefore according to the ordinary courſe of things, viſibly conducive to promote 
their temporal happineſs. A * 3 al 
Ir appears from theſe conſiderations, that the promiſe here made to obedient ildies 
of temporal happineſs, and particularly of long life, does not extend to the children of 
chriſtian parents, by virtue of any expreſs or covenanted right; but their inteteſt in it. 58 
to this life, is only from the common coiirſe of Gods 8 andthe natutaf order of 
things, both which contributing to make obedient children more happy, they Have ful: 
cient motives and encouragements in general to ſuch obedience, even upon 4 proſpect « 
temporal 1 tho in particular caſes and for particular reaſons both of grace and 
providence, obedient children are ſometimes obſerved to be unhappy. It is However a 


tural _— _ * 4 — of CP. 3 ; e 
2. I obſerv'd there was another reaſon of the promiſe Here annex d peculiarly rer 
beging the are of the Few, and that was with an eye to he land wich chEY LH? 
to be put in poſſeſſion of, excluſive of other natibns: The protniſe is expresſly limited 
to the Jews, as inhabitants of that land, and the reaſon aſſign'd of it is, 105 HEY 
might enjoy che blefling of long life in it: S0 that there is no ground für excttidif 
the promiſe farther, as giving any other perſohs than the Jews a ſpetial' right in 15 
ſince the reaſon upon which it was made peculiarly reſpected that people. Now he 


— 


rule of prudence always to govern our ſelves, not in regard to the accidental, büt tlie na- 


who makes any promiſe from a mere motive of goodneſs, has a power of preſcrib 
itig what limſract6ns he 1 to ſuch pfomile ; and it car leer of 15 
or from any neceſſary conſtruction, however we may apply it by way of accomriniodatioh; 
be extended farther than thoſe limitations, ts nnn 

Howevesx, I 5 we may apply it by way of accommòôdation: For I dò not deny 
that chis promiſe may admit of à mioral or ſpfritual expoſition : What Dr. Barrow ob- 
ſerves upon it appears to be very juſt. © God expreſtiy promiſeth to bleſs. dittiful' chit 
©. dren with a long life in the comfortable ng of thoſe good things which he ſhould 
« beſtow upon them; this was tlie moſt of reward explicitly covenanted to the Tews, 
„ in regard to their obedience. There is al d imply'd a commination of a, con- 
- trary curſe from God upon the infringers .of this law, that they ſhould either be im- 
t maturely cut off from life (as Alimelech and Abſalom were upon this ſcore) or ſhould 
3 draw on a wretched life in baniſhment from the contents thereof; by wich things 
3 reſpeRively. are intimated” to us, the rewards of piety in this kind, or the puniſh- 
©. ments of impiety in the future fate, whereof the land here mentioned was a ſhadow 
e dr figure: What length of . in Canaan was to them, that to us is immortal life in 
E heaven; What being excluded thence was then, that now is everlaſting death or baniſh- 
ment into the regions of miſery, P p 2 1 
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1 ſhall but obſerve two things more in reference to this ſanction; the firſt in relation to 
the nature of the promiſe, the ſecond to the name, tho' not here ſpecify'd yet neceſſarily 


* 


underſtood, of the land which was promis d. 


Ix is congruous in the nacure of the thing, that gtatitude and obedience to thoſe from 
whom we receive life, and ſo many comforts and advantages of it, ſhould by the wiſe an 5 
2 diſpoſition of God's providence be the means of procuring a long and happy life to 
our ſelves. 1 8 e ao s ee e 
TIERE was alſo a ſpecial propriety in the name of the land here promis d to re- 
mind the Fews of the duty enjoyn'd in the precept, and the danger of offending.in 
any kind againſt it. This name was Canaan, taken from the perſon, as we have ob- 
ſerv'd before, who was under a ſpecial malediction of God, with his poſterity, not 
ſo much for a dire& or pofitive a& of diſobedience in Ham his father to the commands 
of Noah, as for a breach of filial reverence and decency : This was in the natural 
deſign of it a ſtanding and proper admonition to the Jews, that they ſhould be par- 
ticularly careful not to incur a forfeiture of the bleſſings promis d in Canaan by the like 
tranſgreſſion; for which the perſon from whom it receiv'd its name was curſed. 


4443438334 %, AAA. 24 4664. 8 
Enn 9 
Of the ſixth Commandment. 


Thou ſhalt not kill, 


T' HIS precept ſeems in the natural reaſon and deſign of it indifferently to extend 
T to all perſons and ſocieties in the world; for there being nothing in this world 
more valuable or deſirable than life, nothing wherein the rights and prerogative of God 
are more intereſted, nothing therefore, over which man, whether conſider'd in his 
private or publick capacity, has leſs power; the prohibition of murder, for that is 
here deſign'd by killing, is of univerſal extent and obligation to all the reſt of the world, 
aswell as to the Jews. Fa | . | 

Sous have therefore queſtion'd whether the power of life and death be not fo wholly 
- appropriated to God that the civil magiſtrate ought not without an expreſs commiſſion 

from him to infli& capital puniſhments upon delinquents. They argue, tho” in one of 

the precepts given to Noab there appears to be a commiſſion to this end, yet that 
commiſſion is limited to the particular caſe of murder, and can only extend to thoſe 
who know ſuch a commiſſion was delivered to Noab, or are able to deduce the ori- 
ginal delivery of it by clear and authentick proofs ; which at leaft, if this way of 
arguing be juſt, renders all capital executions directly ſinful in moſt parts of the heathen 
world, if not in every part of it at preſent. SR” i 

NEITAEA indeed do theſe words, Surely your blood of your lives will I require; whoſo 
ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed, evidently import, ſay they, à com- 
miſſion to. the magiſtrate to put offenders, in this kind, to death; but only the ſettled 
courſe of God's providence in expoſing them to one method or other of a violent death, 
to which either man or beaſt, or any accidental cauſe might be inftrumental. And 
theſe words, at the band of every beaſt will I require the blood of man, and at the hand o 


man, as the band of every wan brother will 1 require the life of man, they think will 4 


turally bear this interpretation. However, if the words 40 import a commiſſion, in the 


caſe of murder, to the Civil magiſtrate to puniſh a murderer with death, here the right 


of God is in that particular caſe transfer'd ; but how, ſay they, does it follow from 


Ines that the power of life is therefore transfer'd by God to the magiſtrate in other 
caſes * mar | | 


Ix oppoſition to theſe or the like notions it is declar'd by our church in her thir- 
ty ſeventh article, that the laws of the realm may puniſh chriſtian men with death for heinous 
and grievous offences : Which aſſertion, I take it, is founded on this general maxim, that 
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the inſtitutions of an all-wiſe atid perfect being, muſt always be conceivd ſhch, 4s Arè agree- 
able to the ideas which we naturally have of his wiſdom and perfection; the enäs 
whereof he muſt therefore afford the proper and neceflaty means of attaining, fat 6 
therwiſe (than Whleh no ſuppoſition can be more injurious to the divine wartite) ue 
muſt ſuppoſe God capable of propoſing to himſelf an impracticable ene. 

Ir then government be the inſtitution of God, if the ends of government dati 
not be attain'd without a power in the magiſtrate to inflict capital putiifhmetits, here 
without having recourſe to the Noaical commiſſion, ſeems to be à very clear and jo 
foundation for the claim and exerciſe of ſuch a power, not only in the caſe of murder, 
but of every other crime which the ſafety or other ends of government require ſhould be 
puniſh'd with death. e 

Ir is another queſtion, whether any other methods of puniſhment, without pugtlog 
delinquents to death, could not be contriv'd ſufficient to anſwer the neceſſary Ends ol 
civil government? If they could, without inflicting ſuch acts of cruelty as afe more 
terrible than death, or more inconſiſtent with the principles of hutnanity or. chtiſtiaß 
charity, it would perhaps be a ſafer way for the magiſttate to have recourſe to fach 
milder, and, as they are pretended, more human methods; but as ſuch methods, {uf- 
ficient to attain the ends propos d by them, have as yet been no where diſcover'd, the 
magiſtrate ſeems fully juſtify'd, and ever will be cill they are diſcover'd, in puniſhing beinows 
and grievons offences with death. : | 

K1LLING therefore is not here abſolutely conſider'd the ſubject matter of the prohibi- 
tion, but killing in a private capacity, or without an authentick cottitniffion. - 

I ſhall only add, that where there is a lawful authority to inflict capital puniſhment, 
and it is neceſſary to the ends of government they ſhould be inflicted, the reaſons for 
inflicting them in regard to thofe ends ſeem clearly confirm'd by the argument of the 
Apoſtle, if his argument be not the very fame in other words, with that before men- 
tion'd, where he declares, The magiſtrate beareth not the ſword, in vain, but is 4 revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil, 5 

Bur how far ſoever the power of the magiſtrate extends either in the reaſon of the 
thing, or by a divine commiſſion over delinquents, ſo that in certain caſes they may 
juſtly be puniſh'd with death, yet no man in his extrajudicial or private Capacity has, 
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or can have, any power over the life of another perſon, or over his own. 1 
Ix he be unjuſtly attack d he has a right to defend his life as well as he can, and 
in the neceſſary defence of it to ſhed the blood of the aggreſſor : Herein he acts ac- 
cording to the natural and invincible principle of felf-preſervation : He has 115 the au- 
thority of human laws, and the reaſons of government to juſtify him; r on ſuppoſitio a, 
that a man, when his life is attempted by a robber or an aſſaſſin, ſhould be oblig“ 
to be wholly on the defenſive, this would viſibly give fo great encouragement to ſuch 
villains, that the conſequences of it would ſoon be found very pernicious to ſociety, and 
deſtructive of a much greater number of its members. 3 e MED. td 
Bor then this right, which an innocent perſon has of defending his ow! life, and 
where it cannot otherwiſe be defended againſt the agreſſor at the oxpence.of hi blood, 
- ought by no means to be extended beyond this limitation of it, or the caſe of his being 
under an abſolute neceſſity in his own defence, of acting offenfively. i a 
. Wrxks his acting in ſuch a manner may be ayoided with the abkry of his life, there he 
ought to avoid it, whatever popular notions, whatever reaſons ef honour or 5 | 
or other temporal conſiderations may be pretended to the contrary. And that „ 


tmene, 

| Fin, Be- 

cauſe he has no commiſſion either from God or man, where he is not under a neceſlicy 
of defending his own. life, to take away the life of another perſon, Neither, has he, Se- 
condly, as à private perſon, any vindictive power or authority over another. it he has been 
in any reſpect injur'd, the law is, or ought to be, open to him: Where no legal Nabel 
can be had, which may poſſibly ſometimes be the caſe of injur'd perſons, power helongeth 
unto God, he declares, vengeance is mine, and I will repay it, If man may be  Jagg or 
execntioner in his own caſe, againſt the laws of God and man in one particular inſtance, 
Vvhy not in another, and ſo in another, till either the neceſſity or authority of all laws di- 
vine and humane would be ſuperſedes? 0 nm VOOR 
Bor perhaps men will not fo eaſily be convinced of a popular and dangerous error by 


F 


arguments, as when we reprefent to them the heinous guilt and terrible conſequences o 
the crime againſt which we argue. OT... 
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1. Tur it is the higheſt injury and affront done to God, or which we are capable 
of doing, to invade. his. prerogative in this high point relating to life and death: It 
is not merely an attempt to diſpoſſeſs him of his right, but to rob him of a ſervant, 
a friend, or an inſtrument perhaps, whereby he has ſome great end of his providence to 
effect; it is to deſtroy that image of himſelf, which he has made the diſtinguiſhing 
character and glory of man, and which he deſign'd as a viſible and ſtanding protection 
to him againſt inſults of what kind ſoever: So that it is interpretatively a violence offer'd 


to the great God himſelf; in the perſon of the nobleſt and moſt excellent of his viſible crea- 
tures, and who ſtands in ſo near and noble a relation to him. 


2. Ir is the moſt irreparable injury we can do to man, conſider'd in it ſelf, but 
which in the circumſtances attending it, or the conſequences which may follow upon it, 
may receive innumerable aggravations wholly unknown to us: He may poflibly be in the 
moſt unfit diſpoſition to dye, wherein he ever could have dy'd; his temporal affairs 
may be at the time very much embarraſſed, or he may have ſome great deſign in hand, 

and ripe perhaps for execution, wherein the intereſt of his own family, or of ſeveral 
other perſons, or perhaps of the publick are nearly concerned. There may be many 
other circumſtances conceived,-of the moſt unhappy conſequence to him, both reſpecting 


this and a future life, which may ſerve to ſhew, that the taking away his life can neither be 
a lawful, proper, nor proportioned act of revenge. | 
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Of the ſeventh Commandment. 


Thou ſhalt not commit adultery. 


T"' HIS commandment is placed by the ſeptuagint in the book of Exodar, tho? not 
in Denteronomy, before that againſt murder, which order is followed ſometimes in 
the new teſtament, and by ſeveral ancient writers. But there is no neceſſity for a 
critical examination of this point: What we are to conſider in our prefent explica- 
tion 1s, oY FN 
I. Tu nature of adultery. And, 


II. WA Ar peculiacly related in the prohibition of it to the ſtate of the Jews. | 
I. Is we conſider the nature of this crime, it is contrary to the reaſon and end of 
the firft inſtitution of marriage, as aſſerted by our Saviour *, He which made them at 


the beginning, made them male and female, and ſaid, for this cauſe ſhall a man leave bis fa- 
ther and mother, and ſhall cleave to his wife, and they twain ſhall be one fle 


ſh : wherefore they 


are no more twain, but one fleſh; what therefore God hath joined together, let not man put aſun- 
der. In conformity to this original inſtitution of marriage, the Apoſtle aſſerts that + 
marriage u honourable, and the bed undefiled, but whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 
And therefore the fame Apoſtle numbers them among heretical and falſe teachers, who 
condemned marriage as a carnal and unlawful way of commerce between man and 
woman. | _ | 5 | 
FROM which account of the nature and inftitution of marriage, the following concluſi- 
ons appear to be clearly deducible. | 8 8 1 EEE, 
1. THAT marriage conſifts in the union, as to all the proper functions of it, of one 
man with one woman. It is not only ſaid that a man ſhall cleave unto his wife, ex- 
cluſive of the moft ſacred and near relations, when the duties owing other ways to 
them, interfere with thoſe of the married ſtate, but it is farther added that they two 
ſhall be one fleſh ; one, excluſive of all like correſpondence with other women, by which 
concubinage and polygamy, without a ſpecial diſpenſation, are directly forbid, as breaches 
of that original law, whereby the matrimonial duties ought to be regulated ; for to have 
commerce with more women than one, inſtead of making man (to keep the terms 
of the inftitution) one fleſh with one woman, makes him, what is contradictory in the 
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very ſuppoſition, one fleſh, individually one fleſn, for that is the proper ſenſe of the 
words, with more women than one. | Ht Former, 
2. MaRxIAGE being expreſſed by the ſtricteſt unity between man and woman, and 
to which the ſtrongeſt ties of conſanguinity and natural affection are to give place, 
it follows, that one end of it, as of all other near relations, is to preſerve mutual love, 
peace, and the ſame common 'intereſts : But nothing, in reſpe& to the general ſtate. 
of mankind, is more inconſiftent with this end than concubinage, or polygamy, and. 
conſequently nothing more oppoſite to the original deſign, and one of the principal 
cauſes for which matrimony * was ordained. I need not particularly enumerate the con- 
ſequences deſtructive to the peace of the marry'd ſtate, the many ſuſpicious diſcon- 
tents, and breaches of that mutual amity, which ought inviolably to be preſerv'd be- 
tween man and wife, when the man, for to him I here chiefly confine | my ſelf, co- 
habits with more women, or has any criminal affair with them, in prejudice to the 
rights of the perſon to whom he is ſolemnly united: Theſe contentions affect the 
peace of the whole family ; and if children, as it ſometimes happens, be the fruits of ſuch 
unlawful commerce, the diſorders both in relation to man and wife, their relations and 
dependents are ſtill more inſupportable, and difficultly compoſed. | 5 
Ir it be ſaid that theſe reaſons are only drawn from poſitive inſtitution, and there- 
fore only oblige ſueh perſons, to whom theſe poſitive inſtitutions are made known; 
J anſwer, ſo far as we chriſtians are concerned, theſe poſitive inſtitutions, ſuppoſing 
them merely poſitive, are a ſufficient rule for our conduct in the marry'd ſtate. But 
becauſe there are unbelievers, who converſe among chriſtians, but do not ſuppoſe God 
has made any revelation of his will, and who even read treatiſes of morality publiſhed 
by chriſtians, I ſhall towards their ſatisfaction endeavour to account for the reaſons and 
duties proper to the marry'd ſtate, upon common and natural principles. | 
Lr us ſuppoſe then, that the ſcriptures had been perfectly ſilent. upon this head, 
or that there were no ſcriptures of divine authority ever extant, it may {il} I take 
it, be made very evident, that men ought to enter into the marry'd ſtate, according 
to thoſe very rules, which are ſaid co be preſcribed by divine authority. | 
I might here argue from the force. of natural inclination, and thoſe mutual diſpoſitions 
the two ſexes find in themſelves towards one another, that it was the deſign of God's pro- 
vidence, who has given us all our natural inclinations to ſome good end, that there 
ſhould be that union betwixt man and woman which matrimony ſuppoſes. But becauſe 
it may be pretended, that this inclination, which may be otherwiſe gratiſy'd, does 
not therefore neceſſarily prove that one man ſhould ſtrictly confine himſelf to one wo- 
man, or one woman, on the other hand, to one man, we are to conſider whether 
there are not alſo other ends of matrimony, beſides thar of gratifying one of the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions of human nature, that cannot be attained, without ſuch a ſtrict union, as is not 
to be violated. 1 3 rte 4 
Nov man as a ſocial creature is obtiged to regulate his natural deſires, how ſtrong 
ſoever, in relation to the good of ſociety ; if therefore it conduce more to this good, 
that one man ſhould ſolely have commerce with one woman, he acts contrary to that 
duty, which he owes to ſociety, by converſing with more women. W n 5 
H acts contrary to the end of providence, which by an equal number of births of both 
ſexes, allowing for ſuch accidents as are more common to men, from the dangers to 
which they are more expoſed, ſeems to have defigned that one woman ſhould be ap- 
propriated in the matrimonial ſtate to one man. For if this was, as it appears to have 
been from the preſent conſideration, the defign of providence, then it is the invaſion 
of what, according to the order of providence, ſome other perſon has a juſt claim to, for 
one man to poſſeſs more women than one. 7H 39890; | 
| AnoTtHER end of matrimony, and which reſpects mankind, conſidered in ſocial life, 
is the propagation of ſpecies ;':this was the end to thoſe who believe the ſcriptures 
which God originally deſigned in theſe words encteaſe and multiply: Now a promiſcuous uſe 
of women does certainly obſtruct this end, for which, were there no natural reaſons 
to be aſſigned, as there are ſome which I ſhall not here mention, yet plain and evi- 
dent. facts are ſufficient to evince the truth of it, there being no people leſs numerous 
than in thoſe countries, where polygamy or a promiſcuous uſe of women is allowed. 
THrxsx conſiderations are ſufficient to evince the moral reaſons of confining one man 
in the marry'd ftate to one woman. But the greateſt breach of the duty incumbent 
reciprocally on them, is, when out of a libidinous motive they not only falſify the ma- 
trimonial engagement, by correſponding after an unlawful manner with other perſons, 
but by. withdrawing their affections by that means gradually, and ſometimes, as it happens 
in the event, wholly from one another, | 
Vor. IL. Qq 2 THis 
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Tuts command does nat only extend to married perſons, bat to thoſe who are un- 
married, forbidding them all approaches, towards diſhonouring or dofilin the marriage- 
bed: The Jer indeed had a notion, hieb acearding to Joſephus obtain d too generally 
aceng them, that to deſign ar intend the commiſſion of certain fins, uitout actually ac- 

;Hplfhing them, did not render men abnoxieus to the wrath of God. Our Saviour to 
rrect this vitious notion in the particular caſ be fare us, declares, that He who Jooketh upon 
man to luft after ber, bath already committed. adultery with her in his heart: Whereby he 
ptanly condemns all looſe laſcivous defirgs after-a married woman when conſented to and 
indulg'd, as having in them the crime of adultery: And indeed as the formal nature of 
all #n lies in tho intention, chis rule of our Lord is founded upon a very clear and natural 


N be that it is a happineſs to be teſtrain d from the actual commiſſion of ſuch ſins 
as we are moſt ſtrongly inclin d and conſenting to; and we ought to look upon it as a ſpe- 
cial interpoſkion of divine providence when we are by ſome unthoughe of accident fo re- 
Frain d; for though a form'd intention of committing the crime renders ws ehargeable be- 
dre God wich the guilt of it, yet the actual commiſſion of it is ſometimes attended with 
circumſtances that affect us in a more groſs and dangerous manner than bare deſire or ima 
gination tiſelf could have done, and perhaps leave impreſſions behind them which are not 
eafily effacd, but contribute to render us ſtill more corrupt. | + £ IT 
Br to return from this occaſional reflection. The great fin of injuring a married per- 
fn, by rempting his wife to violate the faith of the conjagal ſtate, appears from * 
nfderations. It tends to deprive him of that love and affe@ion to which both divine 
hd human laws have given them the moſt unalienable right, and wherein perhaps he 
ptees his greateſt felicity : Whichenclofures therefore whoever ſhall invade, fins againſt 
God, againſt his neighbour, ' againſt himſelf, againſt the common good of. ſociety: He 
_ violates an inſtitution to which God hath affix'd ſeveral marks of honour and ſanctity; he 
fenfibly wounds his neighbour's honour and intereſts, he not only commits an act of in- 
juſtice himſelf, but is acceflary to the higheſt act of infidelity in the perſon whom he a- 
buſes ; whereby he really at the fame time does abuſe and diſhonour himſelf: #boſo com- 
mitteih aduliery Jacketh underſtanding : He that doth it, deſtrapetb bis own foul 3 a Wenn and difho- 
nonr ſhall be get, and his. vepraceh ſhall not ke wid exay. | tf ne hol 3: 5 
Hz alfo offendoth againſt the publick peace and order, giving occafion. to irteconcilea - 
ble feuds, and dangerous diffentions in families; fo that hardly from any other cauſe more 
unhappy or tragical events have ariſen in ſociety than from this: 4 fire: as (e) Fob repre- 
fents Ir, that con fuinet h ta deſtruttion. 3 af Vb 157 W TR _ 
Bor 1 need not enlarge upon the proof of what almoſt all nations civiiz'd or more 
barbarous are agreed in, that the invaſion of another perſon's right in this particular is a 
very grievous orims. I ſhall therefore proceed to ſhew in the next plac g, 
II. WHzTHEx there be any thing in this command peculiar to the ſtats. of the Fews, 
And there ſeems: to be the greater reaſon for is enquiry, becauſe many of the fathers 
before and after the flood were polygamiſts, without being eenſur' d or reprov'd for in. 
To this it may be faid, that we are not ſo chen conſider what Gad, who has 2 power 
of diſpenſing with the rights of nature, formerly permitted to any people, for the bardneſs 
of rhew hearts, but what the original inſtitutian of marriage requir'd of ait mankind; in 
general. God under the Feifh ftats conniv d at palygamy, as he did at divacce, for rea- 
fons peculiarly reſpecting chat people, but now under the gaſpel (b) diſpenſation he hath 
reftor'd and enfore d the original law of marriage, and co 'd both polygamy and di- 
aree, except for the cauſe of adultery, as unlawfſlll . 
Tus import of the word adultery it ſelf, when we canfider this command as given to 
the Tews, ought to be explain'd. It is beyond all diſpute, that a perſon among the Jews, 
who corrupted: another man's wife, was an adulterer, and might be puniſh d as ſuch; it is 
mere difficuls to diſeover their opinion concerning a man who diſhonour'd his own bed, 
by tying with an unmarried woman ; or whether the uſe af unmarried women was not al- 
low under the hw, to married men. This is the opinion of St. Amire/e, founded upon 
the hiftory of | Abrabaw, Sarab, and Hagar, © Some will perhaps object, how is Abrabam 
oe us for an example who. begat a child upon his maid, or ceuld it happen that fo great 
Da man ſnould fall into fo great an error? It is to be abſerwd that Aurabam lind before 
** the law andithe Goſpel, a à timo when adultery was not forbiddem; as yet it could not 
do conſidær d as a crime till it was forbidden by the law: For tho Gock highly recom- 
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** mended marriage in paradiſe, he did not condemn adultery.” Theſe words of St. Ambroſe 


contain ſeveral etrors both in point of reaſon and matter of fact: The fathers of the church, 


whatever deference we owe to their characters, were not always infallible. Hagar, ſays 
Mr. Jurien upon this occaſion, ought not to be conſider d as a harlot, but as a legal wife, 
© beſtowed by Sarah upon her husband, whoſe children ſhe. intended to adopt; ſo that A 
6. braham did not commit adultery, but only made uſe of the privilege of his age, when 
**,;polygamy was allowable. So that I judge we may ſay the ſame thing of the carnal 
commerce of a married man with an unmarried woman, which may be aſſerted of fim- 
6 ple fornication ; that it was opprobrious and reputed criminal, but not ſubject to any 
civil puniſhment : Nay even the children born from theſe conjunctions were reputed 
in ſome reſpects as legitimate, bearing the name of the father's family, and having 
/) ˙ ˙ e e 1 OT ate, Lit 
Tus ſentiments of this author ſeem very agreeable to what I have advanc'd before on 
another occaſion, that God has a power with reſpect to all laws relating to the rights of 
ſociety, without any change of the law of nature, to vary, to alter, to extend, or limit 
them, as he ſees fit; that notwithſtanding, where God does not interpoſe by any ſpecial 

declaration of his will to that end, there men are oblig d to conform to the general, and 
what appears to them the moſt general reaſon and deſign of thoſe laws. | 5 


* 
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- Thou ſhalt 1 ſteal. 


| HIS isa law of univerſal extent to all ſocieties : The deſign of it is to ſecure men's 
rights and properties from invaſion or any open or clandeſtine method of transfer. 


ring them: Without which ſecurity neither private or publick peace could be long main- 


rain'd ; but that maxim of the libertines in the book of wiſdom would univerſally prevail, 
Our ſtrength is the law of juſtice, for that which c feeble is found to be nothing worth, To pre- 
vent the effects whether of unjuſt force or fraud, which if permitted would terminate in 
the ruin of all civil ſocieties, this prohibition was made: And he that in any way, againft 
his neighbour's knowledge or conſent, does ſeize, alienate, or detain, what he has a juſt 

right to, offendeth againſt it. The rule in Leviticus is thus expreſs d, Thou ſhalt not defraud 
thy neighbour or wrong bim: Any clandeſtine way of depriving him of what he legally 
poſſeſſes is no leſs prohibited than when open violence, or any. unjuſt proceeding under 
form of law, is employ'd to that end. . e ee e 
I x is not agreeable to my preſent deſign to enumerate all the acts of injuſtice reducible 
to this prohibition. There ſeems to have been this particular reaſon why it was given to 
the Fews, that they were naturally addicted to covetouſneſs and the love of this world, the 
great cauſe of all the injuſtice, violence, and oppreſſion committed in it; and therefore it 
was highly reaſonable that a particular law ſhould be made, and deliver d after the moft 
ſolemn manner, to prevent the effects of thoſe two paſſions in a people ſo very ſubject to 
them | Wa 1 5 | 5 

Wu we call theft an unjuſt invaſion or detenſion of other mens rights, and which 

they were in poſſeſſion of, we underſtand ſuch. à poſſeſſion as is confirm'd to them by the 

laws of that ſociety whereof they are members. This does not ſuppoſe, if God ſhould 
by a ſpecial act of his will authorize any perſon, as he did the 1/raelites in e£gypr, to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs another perſon of his juſt or legal right, that there is any breach of this command- 
ment, becauſe in this caſe it is not preſum'd or intended to oblige. But ſtill a power to 
this end muſt be very clear and manifeſt; no argument from a ſeries of happy circumſtan- 
ces or providential events in our favour will be ſufficient to evince ſuch a power: It is e- 
qually impious to plead providence, as to plead example againſt expreſs precept, without a 
particular and expreſs revelation. | «a 
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„Goo, c ew how far this prænept is bf general obligation to men, (declares in the 
Oh: Teftombne co the Jewiſh peoples d) Ah thut do ſnob: rbipge, and all aber do anrighteonſly 
io, ſor Alt heſt lug. bins dos on g Hein -d ick dog 1 
Tux Kk m ew ciinies- againſt which-ſeverer interminations are us d in the Goſpel : 
(t) Knewye aid, o St. Paw papoſtolates,-tharithe uurig lea, the original ſtricti / ſignifies un- 

aft perfons, Ii u auberlt abb gon of God. So they ars diſtintiy enumerated in the 
folld wong val ogue af cho vices, (i) from which the ume Apotite denominates men 
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F Tu entquence of vio this! precept: with reſpect to the common peace and 

_ kappineſs'of.Buicry, to which) God in alEkis inftitetions has great regard, is ſo viſible 
that crimes done in breach of it are puniſhed with deatfi, even in caſes of leſs conſider- 
able aj}; white orides obmſderad a ghetmſetves of n ,. higher nature, crimes di- 
reaty vommieted agwinſt che äuthority or honour of God and religion, eſcape: with im- 
eel 9 ot ue very ſighthy punimed. 703 fl 14 ww 61 2147 03 "3, 1 16 2731901 
I do tit deny char the principal cate and office of the civil magiſtrate, is to conſult 
hat tends arreſt cor rhe preſervätion and huppineſs of civil ſociety, and on that account 
this different diſtribution; of :punifhments has in general à feaſonable foundation: But 
ſtill if we conſider theſe different crimes in themſelves, it ſeems ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary and 2 that - 8 ptr Feral the — — of life itſelf, for a ſmall in- 
F verted-.upon far denying the Lord that 
25 in, Gr ber dow night aper Fenn apnenſt God. There is a vice dls n, even in 
regard to civil ſociety itſelf, againſt ſo unequal a diſtribution of puniſhments : For tho 
no man's private right is directly invaded by another man's profefling himſelf to be an 
unbeliever, yet as the belief of à God am geligiony eſpecially of the chriſtian religion, 
is ſo neceſſary to the happineſs and well-being of lociety in general; for the ſame po- 
litical reaſon, if it do not here hold much ſtronger, upon which a delinquent is puniſh- 
ed for a treſpaſs againſt his de A profelled unbeliever or open blaſphemer ought, 
upon that ſole conſideration, were diere no other, at leaſt to have ſome wholſome and 
convenient reſtraints laid ppon him. 
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© vas principally intended to reſtrain the Fews from giving falſe evi- 
ings For a man to atteft any thing that was falſe, in 


tempt 


vpt bf che laws and of the reaſons upon which perſons were empowered to take cog- 

Mratiee of ſuch cafes, which judicially came before them, in preſudice to the common 

good ayd happineſs of ſocigty, which can no longer ſecure its members in the paper” 
ous 


Hon pf their relpective rights and privileges, than men preferve à due and conlCienti- 
a e de . or atteſt, when ſummoned to that end before a proper and 
Jawfyl "Judge: But 'w at fill inflames the guilt of a falſe evidence, and renders it im- 
pious in the higheſt degree is, when wen epofs it ſolemnly and judiciafty upon outh, 
the higheſt and moſt authentick fanction that can be given to any teſtimony, the 
confirmation, for an end of all ſtriſf em. "M17 Des N 
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Bo r tho this was the primary intention of the ninth commandment; it may proper- 
ly be extended to prohibit all fa{ſification, with reſpect to the intereſt or reputation of 
other men, in a divil or extrayudicial way of commerce with them. And chere is the 
greater reaſon to ſuppoſe this ſenſe of the law was actually intended, becauſe. the pro- 
hibition vf perjury: in all caſes, and more eſpecially in judicial proceedings, is ſo evi- 
deny ae ſtʒu d in the chird commandment. „ 7 WH 63 
Now che reaſon of God's enacting a law which ſhould reſtrain men from ſpeaking 
injuriouſly. of others in common converſation, Whether as to their intereſts or reputati- 
on, is very clear. As chere is nothing more prejudicial to the common peace and wel- 
fare: of fociery, do which God had ſo ſpecial a regard in the laws given to the Fews, as 
a political body, a people to whom, in that capacity, ſo many temporal promiſes were 
made, and upon which indeed their motives to obedience ſeem to have been principally, 
ſume have thought to have been ſolely founded. | UAE 
In refpect to the former method of bearing a falſe teſtimony in judicial caſes, we 
have the following explications of this commandment, (e) Put not thine band with the Wick. 
ed to be an unrighteous witneſs. (f) Tf a falſe witneſs riſe up againſt any man, to teftify againſt 
him that which is wrong, the judges: ſhall make diligent inquiſition 5 and behold if the witneſs by 
@ falſe witneſs, and bath teftify'd falfly againſt bis brother, then ſhall ye do unto bim as be thought 
to have dent umo his brother. Again, (g) Be not witneſs againſt thy neighbour without cauſe, 
Tux precepts relating to the injuries done to others by ſpeaking detractingly bf them, 
ot to their prejudice in any kind, are very plain and expreſs 5 (%) Thou ſhalt mor raiſe # 
falſe report. (5) Tibou ſhale not go up and down as a take-bearer among thy people, The Original 
imports, thou ſhalt not (#) traffick, or maintain a fraudulent way of commerce wich 
them, by means of lies and ſtories in prejudice to their rights or reputation: A me- 
taphor alluding to the practice of merchants, when by any arcifices they endeavour to 
put off falſe or ſophiſticated wares. Te that uttereth a ſlander is « fool, (1) as acting in that 
caſe contrary to the very end which he propoſes. For what a man has principally in 
view, when he endeavours to lay another perſon low in the eſteem of his friends or de- 
Juaintance, is, that he may give himſelf an air of triumph, and ſhew how much he 
is, in his own opinion at leaſt, above him. But there are few men to whom the world 
is ſo partial as to allow their own opinion che true ſtandard of their merit: We are ra. 
ther on the other hand naturally inclined, when we obſerve that men affect à ſuperio- 
rity, to examine upon What their pretenſions are grounded; and in the courſe of ſuch 
examination, inſtead of any real merit, we often diſcover very great and ſenſible de- 
feats. The wiſeſt of men therefore, and who perfectly underſtood human nature, juſtly 
ſtyles ſuch perſons fools in whom a ſpirit of calumny or detraction reigns, as taking 
the readieft method to defeat their own deſigns, as exciting, as provoking others to 
make thoſe diſcoveries concerning their real character, and to report them; whict 
plainly ſhews how ill their vain and high pretenſions. were founded. I own men ſome- 
times offend againſt this precept, not ſo much out of vanity or oſtentation, à from 
a natural malignity of temper ; but from what cauſe ſoever this vice of detraction or 
evil ſpeaking proceeds, it is plainly, what I propoſed to obſerve, prejudicial to the com- 
mon peace and happineſs of ſociety, and to that mutual love, eſteem, and friendſhip, 
which 'ought to be preſerv'd among all the members of it. . 
Fox there is commonly nothing more provoking to a man, who has any ſpitit, or 
is capable of the leaſt reſentment, than to be traduc'd in what relates to his charaer 
or good name : A paſſion for which there is certainly a very juſt and reaſonable foun- 
dation, tho' the arguments drawa from it by hotand leſs conſiderate perſons, are ſome- 
times earry d too far. i | f 
Fox every man naturally deſires, nay ought to make himſelf as uſeful and conſidera- 
ble in ſociety as he can. This is a laudable ambition in him, juſtify d from che ends 
of ſociety and the duties which he owes to it; But it is impoſſible for the greateſt 
merit, or for merit in any kind to ſhine forth with a due luſtre; when obſcured by ca- 
lumny or reproach ; for how unjuft ſoever they are diſcovered to be by particular per- 
ſons, yet all perſons have not time, or will not give themſelves the trouble of examin- 
ing whether they are jaſtly founded or not: Others are pleaſed with the miſrepreſenta- 
tion, from ſome agteeable humour or turn of wit in it: Others from natural inclina- 
tion to depretiate ſuperior merit, ſometimes from a motive of envy or revenge, on 
certain occaſions of intereſt and competition. 
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As there are ſo many cauſes of obloquy and detraction, however contrary to all the 
principles of humanity and religion, as they are ſo prejudicial to the rights of parti- 
cular perſons, as they occaſion ſo many private feuds and animoſities in civil life, as 
they highly affect the good of ſociety in general, by depriving. it of choſe ſervices, 
which perſons might otherwiſe be capable of performing to it ; I need ſay nothing 
more to diſcover the wiſe and good reaſons upon which God, by a ſolemn particular 
law reſtrained the Fe from theſe vices ; a people naturally not of the moſt candid, 
ingenuous, or diſintereſted temper. The moſt ſurprizing reflection on occaſion of what 
has been ſaid, is, that chriſtians themſelves ſhould know ſo little what manner of ſpirit 
they are of, and that theſe vices, ſo directly oppoſite to it, ſhould ſo generally: reign 
among them, that even perſons who are not altogether corrupted, are oftner obſerv'd 
to commit them without any viſible ſigns of ſhame or remorſe. 8 
Tu kERE is no neceſſity of a diſtinct enquiry concerning the meaning of the word 
neighbour in this place, or whether it lay any obligation upon the Jews, with reſpect 
ro foreigners, among whom they might occaſionally converſe, or was only to be under- 
ſtood in reference to thoſe of their own church and nation. In a ſtricter acceptation 
the word neighbour denotes ;perſons among whom we cohabit and maintain a more 
intimate 2nd frequent commerce, either in affairs relating to civil, or thoſe of religious 
life: And the Fews no doubt were under a ſtricter and more ſpecial obligation to per- 
form all the duties of juſtice, fidelity, and reſpe& to thoſe of their own fraternity on 
both theſe accounts: But a more ſpecial obligation to one perſon does not cancel a 
juſt obligation to another; and therefore tho the Fews were reſtrained in particular 
caſes, and on certain occaſions, from performing thoſe offices of kindneſs bod | kc 
ence to foreigners, which the common laws of humanity, ſetting aſide ſuch poſitive 
reſtraints, might ſeem to require, yet this could by no means authorize them to act 
in contempt or violation of a precept, in itſelf morally, and at all times indiſpenſably 
obliging. What I intend is, that notwithſtanding they might in virtue of God's poſitive 
will, withhold certain acts of favour from the Gentiles with whom they had any cor- 
reſpondence, or for certain temporary political reaſons, the laws of civil treatment in 
common converſation being ſometimes ſuperſeded by reaſons reſpecting the publick 
good of ſociety ; yet there could be no time, no occaſion; or circumſtances, wherein 
the God of truth would authorize them to act in breach, either of private or publick 
faith, or to atteſt a lye in a ſolemn or judicial manner; this being an action in the na- 
ture of it abſolutely evil, repugnant to the eternal perfections of the divine nature, and 
not falling, as other matters of human commerce or rights do, within the compaſs of 
God's arbitrary and prerogative acts. EI HH. 

Tuts law therefore, as it imports veracity in whatever men fo ſolemnly depoſe or ſay con- 
cerning other perſons, was certainly obligatory to the Fews, not only in reſpe& to thoſe 
of their own community, but to all other people upon earth with whom they might oc- 
caſionally have any dealings or correſpondence. £ | 

Eves Rx x man muſt be ſenſible of the extent of this precept according to the explication 
here given of it; but does every man, does every chriſtian, really act conformably to his 
judgment or obligation in this caſe ? How little are the laws of juſtice or veracity obſerv'd 
in our ſpeaking, I do not ſay of unbelievers, or perſons of a different communion from us, 

but of thoſe who profeſs themſelves of the ſame houſhold of faith, when they happen to 
diſſent from us, whether as to any political or doctrinal point? With what favour, partia- 
lity, and tenderneſs, do we mention thoſe who are embarqued in the ſame common cauſe, 
how worthleſs and inconſiderable ſoever on all other accounts? And how little do we make 
a conſcience of vilifying perſons of the greateſt merit, and ſometimes perhaps for that very 
reaſon, becauſe they happen to diſſent from us in their way of judging concerning certain 
controverted points, as to which too we have perhaps our ſelves made different judgments, 
at different times, or under other circumſtances ? There is ſomething in this way of proce- 
dure, to ſay nothing of the injuſtice of it, ſo ignoble and diſingenuous, eſpecially where 
men pretend to the character of thinking freely, that I could not but occafionally make 
this reflection upon it. 


judice indeed from this common and ſcandalous vice of evil ſpeak- 
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Bur the greateſt prej 


ing is to che credit and intereſts of religion. When men who make all the exterior profeſ- 
ſions of ſanctity, and of a real concern for the truth and purity of religion, are yet obſerv'd 

to make no ſcruple on occaſion of a crime ſo contrary to the expreſs precepts, to the pro- 
per character and genius of it, and whereby they in à particular manner are ſaid to grieve 
the Holy Spirit of God; it is natural to enquire, whether ſuch men do really believe the 

truth of chriſtianity, or whether, if they do really believe it, it is of any force or influence 
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to perſuade : Neither of which enquiries will be found of any great credit or ſervice to re- 
ligion. L100, 0 , e ee 
Fon tho the notorious abuſe of any thing, however viſible. or general, ought not to 
lie, in the judgment of thoſe who are capable of examining things ſtrictly, againſt the real 
excellency or power of it, yet to thoſe who judge only, as the generality. of mankind go, 
by appearances, the eſtimate of things will be not according to truth, or the proper ten- 
dency of things, but to their common and ordinary effects: Which if found contrary to 
what naturally and moſt generally might have been expected from them, will create ſtrong 
fuſpicions, at-leaſt-in/perſons who are not mueh inclin'd to believe them, either of their 
being after all falſe in themſelves, or without any ſuch power in their operation as is com- 
monly aſcrib d to them. 78 5 
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Of the tenth Commandment. 


0 f 


Thou ſbalt not covet thy neighbour*s houſe, thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's wi i 307 bis . 
want, nor his maid- ſervant, nor his ox, nor his aſs, nor any thing that s thy neighbour's. 


actions towards him: Which is ſufficient to diſcover the error of the Few before-mention'd; 
that men are not obnoxious to the wrath of God for their intentions of any thing ſinful, 
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vices, which have their origine more immediately from the mind, and are acted upon the 
ſcene of it; without the concurrence of the bodily members, may in a more peculiar ſenſe 
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terminate in thoſe things which from the general denomination rather follow the motions 
ariſing in the mind, than thoſe, after ſo ſenſible a manner, ariſing from the body. | 

THz queſtion is, whether by this prohibition, of not covering, all manner of concu- 
piſcence 1s finful, or a breach of the law ? ; F 

Fo R an anſwer to which it may be proper to enquire into the primary diſtinctions or 
degrees of concupiſcence; which are reducible to three. 1 fl 
Tux firſt is that of concupiſcence, when a motion towards any ſinful or forbidden ob- 
ject ariſes in our minds ſuddenly without our previous or ſubſequent conſent. Theſe de- 
ſires being involuntary, and ſo far natural as the object of them is ſome natural good, if 
they may not on that account on many occaſions. be term'd neceſſary, do not involve us in 
the guilt of fin. To ſuppoſe, as ſome divines have done, that they ſhould render us crimi- 
nal beſore God, is to make a ſuppoſition which ought, as we would maintain the truth of 
reveal'd religion againſt the deiſts, moſt carefully to be avoided, viz. that God has put men 
under a neceſſity of ſinning, or impos'd on them impoſſible conditions of obedience : For 
there cannot, I conceive, be a ſtronger evidence for the truth of any revelation, than for 
the falſhood of ſuch a revelation as ſhould aſſert theſe principles to be true. What way have 
we for proving the truth of any thing, but from the natural and common principles of hu- 
man ratiocination ? Provided the object propounded to our belief be in the nature of it, 
as all moral truths are, proportion'd to our reaſoning faculties. When therefore any thing 
is aſſerted as a principle, which by conſulting the cleareft and brighteſt ideas we have of 
morality, is found contradictory to all the rules of it, or inconſiſtent with the perfections of 
the divine nature, we cannot have a clearer conviction of the truth of any thing, than of 

the falſhood of ſuch a principle. © Ws | 

And yet I do not deny, but that in ſome caſes the involuntary and firſt motions towards 
any ſinful object may be by accident ſinful; and that is when by any irregular gratification 
of our paſſions we have miniſter'd occaſion to them, tho' perhaps without actually intending 
it. In this caſe, tho there is not a formal conſent of the will to ſuch primary motions, 
yet as by our own fault, or abuſe of our liberty, we put our ſelves in the way of tempta- 
tion and as ſuch temptation was the natural conſequence of our fault ; we ſhall, according 
to the opinion of the ſchools, and the reaſon of the thing, be chargeable for that conſe- 
quence; tho? not actually at firſt intended. _ 

ANOTHER diſtinction of concupiſcence is, when we take a ſenſible pleaſure or delecta- 
tion in the motions of it, tho' without directly conſenting to them, or when the mind me- 
ditates with an agreeable attention upon them, or when the imagination is ſuffer'd to re- 
preſent them by ſuch images, wherein we find an entertainment ſo far from giving us 
diſtaſte, that we are really pleas'd with it; in this cafe, no doubt, we are on two accounts 
chargeable with ſin. Firſ#, As ſuch delectation is contrary to that ſtate of purity and holi- 
neſs, which chriſtians, through the grace of God, are ſuppos'd, and ought always to be in; 
and, Secondly, As it viſibly expoſes us to the danger of ſuch temptations, as it is our duty to 
avoid, and might otherwiſe have been avoided. „ br 

T xo' we do not then proceed at preſent to a direct purſuit of the means proper to gra- 
tify the deſires which are naturally apt to ariſe from ſuch inward delectation, yet as the 
thought of *fooliſhneſs, in the judgment of Solomon, u fin, as this thought is entertain'd with 

a ſenſible pleaſure in the mind ; as it frequently proves in the event an occaſion. of fin, and 
has always a natural tendency to corrupt the heart; as the ſoul taſtes a kind of ſenſual plea- 
ſure in contemplating the forbidden object, like that which it would taſte, tho? after a 
more groſs and affecting manner in poſſeſſing it; there is no queſtion but that it has in pro- 
portion the true and formal nature of ſin. $390 fas Fab | i TI 
Tux third degree of *concupiſcence, the moſt dangerous and attended with the higheſt 
aggravations of guilt, is, when the ' inward complacency which we take, in thinking of 
any ſinful object, excites us induſtriouſly and with deliberations to purſue the means of 

gratifying our inclinations towards it; the former diſtinction is illuſtrated by the conception 
of fin, this by actually bringing forth the fruits of it: And there never was or could be amongſt 
men, who underſtood any thing concerning the principles of morality,” any diſpute 'whe- 
ther ſuch form'd intentions of committing any crime, tho* they never proceed actually to 
commit it, yet were not really chargeable upon them; to which I may add in certain caſes 

according to the ſenſe of human laws, as if in fact they had committed it. 9 

| War THER the Fews philoſophiz'd after this manner in regard to theſe ſeveral diſtin- 
ctions of concupiſence, I ſhall not preſume to ſay: It was certainly the intention of God 
by prohibiting all actual ſin, to prohibit all ſuch motions of the heart or mind, as would 
be moſt naturally productive of, and had really in themſelves the nature of fin.” And there 
is no doubt but many of the good people under the law underſtood the prohibition- of 
not coveting in this laticude, if they did not commonly underftand it ſo. 
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Tu is may ſuffice for an explication of the terms in general, bon ſhalt not covet tho, 
the precept of not coveting is here limited to certain particular ſubjects with reſpect 


to which any offence done to our neighbour, is commonly underſtood as moſt inju- 


rious to him. 
* THOU ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's houſe. 


TR houſe of any perſon comprehending, according to common acceptation, his in? 
reſts in general, with thoſe of all his dependents or neareſt relations is here placed at the 
head of the ſubject matters prohibited; and does therefore include in it a prohibition of 


doing him injury in any kind, or in any relation, wherein he ſtands in regard to his fa- 
mily. | . | | | 
THOU ſhalt not covet thy neighbours wife, _ | fo ER. 
Arrtzx the former general prohibition of not injuring our neighbour, the higheſt of- 


fence wherein he is capable of being injured is ſpecify d, and that is by coveting his wife 
ſo as to attempt her chaſtity, or to entertain ſuch deſires towards her, whereby he is in- 
tentionally, and may poſſibly in the conſequence be actually injured. I need not here 


repeat what has been ſaid concerning the heinous crime of invading another man's right 


conſider'd in this relation: The Jews in whatever ſenſual liberties they indulg'd them- 


ſelves on other accounts, yet appear to have had a juſt ſenſe of this crime, which indeed 
was continually preſerved in their minds by a ſpecial ſanction of God, that the adulterer 
and the adultereſs ſhould both of them be put to death ; which law was ſtill more freſh in their 
memories, and influential on their hearts and practice, as it was ſometimes put in executi- 
on, and commanded by God to be ſurely executed. 7 7 

NOR bis man- ſervant. 


* 


Taz reaſon of this prohibition is founded on the advantage which every maſter finds 


in the induſtry, fidelity, or other proper qualities of a good ſervant : For it is only in re- 
ſpect to his ſervices on theſe accounts that other perſons could be excited to covet him. 
or ſeduce him from the family or ſervice of his proper maſter ; which ſiniſter and indi- 
rect method was ſtill more criminal, as ſuch a ſervant was neceſſary, by reaſon of any 
particular circumftances, to the affairs of the family wherein he ſerved. 
NOR his maid-ſervant. | | | | | 
T x1 5s prohibition may be interpreted to import either a deſire of ſuch a ſervant, in 
a ſinful way of commerce with her, or as a perſon that might be ſerviceable to him in the 
management of a man's lawful and ordinary affairs. In the former ſenſe indeed he might 
not ſo directly intend an act of injuſtice to his neighbour, and therefore we may probabl 
ſuppoſe, that as the injurious treatment of other men is here principally prohibite 
this precept was more commonly underſtood and explain'd bythe Fews in the latter ſenſe. 
NO R his ox, nor his aſs, nor any thing that ic thy neighbours. 
Gov thought fit to ſpecify theſe animals in the prohibition, as they were of particu- 


— 
” 


lar uſe and ſervice to the fews at that time in cultivating the ground, and performing o- 


ther works of labour and difficulty: The reaſon of this prohibition is founded on a conſi- 
deration of that plenty or affluence of the fruits of the earth, which were promiſed, by 
way of a federal right, to that people. For tho' God could have cauſed the wine to bloſſom, 
and the land to yield her increaſe, without any culture, by a mere arbitrary act of his will; yet 
as in the ordinary courſe of his providence he does not interpoſe by a miraculous power, 
as there are very wiſe and good reaſons why he ſhould not ſo interpoſe, but make uſe of 
human induftry or other ſecondary cauſes to produce their proper effects; as theſe crea- 
tures were in the number of thoſe ſecondary cauſes towards fructifying the earth, there 
was a particular reaſon why they ſhould be ſpecify'd in this precept to the Fews ; and indeed 
why an invaſion of their temporal rites, as in the concluding words, ſhould be univerſal- 
ly prohibited among a people who had their temporal rights and poſſeflions ſo much at 
7 and even according to the tenour and genius of the diſpenſation under which they 
live * as 5 | ah 
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BOOK IV. 
Of our Saviour s Sermon on the Mount. 
VCC 
| | C H A P. I.: 


Of che wards prefatory. to our Saviour s Sermon in the Goſpel 
„ f 6, Maden eln v. ver 1. 


. And ſering the winde be went up Ito @ mountain, and when be was. [it tis diſciples, came. 
a” "unto. hf | OP | 3 "Is *Y | WOW. }, N N + FF ? 4 : * "IT? | CTY © ITY 

15 err 7 Foy PRI.” py” — | FILE LEI 8 f 
a, Au be penal bis maul and taught them ſaying. 


fon I proceed to conſider the ſubje& matter. of this. diviut 

f fermon, the circumftances preceding or attending it, 1 te 
Ne be ſeverally conſider'd. Ty 

Anp the firſt of them which offers it ſelf to our conſidera- 

tion, is, that our Lord obſerving a great concourſe of people 

about him, to the end he might deliver his heavenly inſtructi- 

ons to his diſciples after a more commodious and audible man- 

ner retir'd to a mountain ; where it was probable many of thoſe, 

who out of curiofity, or occaſionally, or perhaps with ſome ill 

deſign, attended him in the plain, would not give themſelves the 


ef following him. 5 
<P r) deu to lay the beſt grounds for the diſtinction here made between the mul- 
titudes, whom Chrift obſerved to flock abeut him, and his diſciples, who afterwards ac- 
companied him into the mount. 
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Fox 


4 _ 0 1 — — ee —————— 
- Fox tho id a large ſenſe: {by diſciples we. may underſtand in general the perſons 
who. followed gut Lord, and heard his doctrine without any defign of emhracing or 
openly profe ſſing it: Yet diſciples being here oppoſed to the multitudes, and it being 
imply'd as 2 reaſon of Chrift's withdrawing to a mountain, that he ſaw multitudes of 
perſons, more in number than could hear his inſtructions, or receive immediate benefit 
by them ; it is more probable. that by diſciples we are here to underſtand, if not 
thoſe: who had already embraced his dotrine,. and were become ſo in a ſtrict ſenſe; 
yet ſuch perſons at leaſt, who. were in a good diſpoſition to embrace it, and probably 
had received ſome general inſtructions relating to it. Kn 6 ene 
Tux are I confeſs ſome paſſages in it, which will be afterwärds obſerved, which 
ſeem: peculiarly: to relate to his Apoſtles, or to others who were diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
ſpecial' marks of his favour or friendſhip to them. But this may be accounted. for from 
a method not unuſuab in preaching; or other popular diſcourſes, when a particular appli- 
cation is made to ſome particular perſon or perſons, tho A | 
the whole audience. | | 


iſcourſe in general affecs 


(M71 | © 8 0704 200710 iin 
AND whenhe was ſet, hi diſciples came unto him, St. Chryſoſtow is of opinion, herein 
he appears to be in a manner ſingular, that the diſciples of our Lord 1 themſelves 
neareſt to his perſon, were thoſe to whom he only perſonally directed his diſcourſe: ; 
and that they communicated it to the mutcicude'about- them, who in ſo great numbers 
could not diſtinctly hear it when deliver'd ſolely, by kimſelf. This is a conjecture which 
may ſerve indeed to diſcover the great goodneſs of our Lord in making thoſe inſtructi- 
ons, wherein mankind were in common concern'd, of more general uſe in the firſt de- 
livery. of them; yet it having no clear foundation in the text, or ſenſe of ancient ex- 
poſitors, we are not oblig d to conſider it as any thing more than a conjecture. 

Tux circumſtance of our Lord's fitting when he taught, may ſerve to diſcover to its 
how: ready he was, tho veſted with the ſoveteign Jour and Nc yet t comply 

( 


with the receiv'd:innocent rites and uſages” of the Jewiſh charch: Whoſe dectors in de- 
lirering their inſtructions uſually obſerv'd this manner. (a). The Seribes and Pbariſaes ſi 
in Moſes his chair : His parents when they ſought him, found-him in the temple. (b)-fit- 
ting among the doctors: He (e) fac daily with them in the temple teaching. Standing 
may ſeem a method rather more proper to deliver any diſoourſe of importance, and tp 
convey the words of it to a greater number of perſons, and after a more diftin& man- 
ner, and accordingly is the geſture commonly practis d by ;orators in moſt places, and on 
moſt occaſions:;. But where, the ends of our Lord's: preaching: could be in a competent 
meaſure. attain d by his conferming to 2 ręgeiv d uſage, he choſe by his example, and 
upon one ol the moſt [olemn oecaſions of ſpeaking that had ever occur d in the world, 


to ſhew, that conformity to an £ſtabliſh'd- pra ige in the church of God, tho gender 


ing things of arbitrary: impoſition, is not in itſelf matter of mere arbitrary choc. 


Ko 


nd be opened his mouth and taught them, ſaying. E 6 > echt wtf inients corn one; 
Tais expreſſon of opening the mouth,, denotega free, full, and-auchoritativemmanner 
of delivery; wherein the voice is elevated or extended, and: challenges-the attention of che 
auditory: to the matter deliver d as of great and ſpecial ĩimpoxtanro, But had not this been 
a receiv'd and known ſignification of the phraſe at that time (4), there wag n f tien 
lan raxſun, as it is well obſery d- hy Thephy/att, . why it ſnould be) made u oe 
place; as apply'd te our, bleſſed Savious-; , and-thereforn,., as he Tully argues, is not 
to: he eonſidet d. as 4 (e) r Of expre ſſiom 
Fenn 


| 85:2; (e) redund 1 - For before this, gur 
Lorchibad not only. inſttuctad it by his holy and! exemplary; manner of life, 
but. by his mimales; to which I may addy by many r them: 
This was not the firſt time of, his entring wpgn- his prophetical office, tho he never 
before deliner d. 4 digeft or ſyſtem of his laws in ſo full or perfect a manner. wn 
Tus deſign therefore of this emphatical expreflion was to remind the auditors of our 
Lord at that time, and ſucceeding Chriſtians, of the great importance of the laws here 
deliver'd by him, their divine and proper lawgiver, a lawgiver able to ſave and to 
deſtroy, and laying down thoſe rules of life whereby he was to govern, and finally 
judge them in his own perſon : All which circumſtances could not but conduce in the 
moſt effectual manner to excite and engage the attention of all men to them. | 
TB circumftance of delivering theſe laws upon a mount has been obſerv'd to have 
a ipgcial propriety in it, as alluding to the manner of God's delivering the law uport 


| + Chap. vii. 28. Luke vi. 17. OY pwehny Mat. xii. = OM | | . 
(e) Mat. xxiii. 2. (5) Luke ii. 46. (c) Mar. xxvi. 55. (e) Epheſ. vi. 19 Job. 
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mount Sinai; and denoting, in an allegorical ſenſe, the ſublimicy of the doctrine, or pre- 

cepts, here enjoin'd by Chriſt, There is in other reſpects a wide difference between 
the method of delivering che law by God, and that by Feſw Cbriſt. God ſpake in 
a language agreeable to the ſeverity of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, attended with all the cir- 
cumſtances: of terror and amazement ; but concerning the gentle and eaſy method which 
our Lord choſe of delivering his laws, ſuitable to the ſpirit of love, and the generous 
ſentiments which animate the whole, and every part, of his religion, it is propheti- 
cally ſpoken, * My do#rine ſnall drop as the rain, my ſpeech ſhall diftil as the dew ; as the 
ſmall rain upon the tender herb, and as the ſhowers upon the graſs | HOY + SEV, : 


e 


ANOTHER queſtion has ariſen concerning this divine ſermon, whether it be the ſame 
with that recorded by St. Luke, or a different diſcourſe on ſome other occaſion ? In- 
terpreters are divided upon this queſtion ; many conclude for the affirmative, becauſe 
the ſame precepts, expreſs'd in the ſame words, occur in them occaſionally : Beſides, 
ſay they, it does not appear probable, that St. Luke, ſo faithful a recorder of the dif- 
courſes of our Lord, ſhould omit to recite the moſt important and conſiderable of them; 
vix. that wherein he gave a ſummary of the chriſtian law and morality, to which all his 
other moral diſcourſes-were reducible, and from which they might receive the moſt clear 
and full explanation. „ een S799 nende 578 
Bor to this it is anſwer'd, that if St. Luke really defign'd to write this ſermon of 
our Lord, the fidelity attributed to him as an Evangeliſt, would not have permitted 
him, as he has done, to omit ſo many conſiderable branches of this eminent diſcourſe 
in particular ; and eſpecially it is argued, that he would not have reduc'd the number 
of the beatitudes to four: The ſpecial and diſtinct promiſes made in the eighth recorded 
by St. Matthew being of ſo great influence and conſolation to all the true and faithful di- 
ſciples of Chriſt, ly 3 IE 0 WOE TRT 0G4- 395 19 BROAD = 

St. Luke has not only omitted to mention ſeveral particulars related here by St. Matthew, 
but what ſeems to charge that Evangeliſt himſelf with a material omiſſion, not to ſay neg- 
ligence, ſuppoſing theſe diſcourſes the ſame ; he has added ſeveral denunciations of woes, 
concerning which St. Matthew is wholly ſilent. V 1 20T ! n | 
DIrTEZRZNVT circumſtances have alſo been obſery'd with reſpect to time and place. 
It is aid that the ſermon recorded by St. Matthew was preach'd before the leper was heal'd ; 
for it was not till after Chriſt deſcended from the mount that the leper apply'd to him. 
St. Luke, who propoſes a methodical narrative, mentions the cure of the leper in his fifth 
chapter, and does not proceed to recite the ſermon before the ſeventeenth verſe of 
the ſixth chapter; from whence it is concluded, that St. Luke could not obſerve the 
order in relating things which he deſign'd, which would be a "6p inconvenient ſup- 
poſition, or that St. Matthew directly gives an account of a fact as ſubſequent to this diſ- 
courſe of our Lord, which yet really preceded it: A ſuppoſition certainly no leſs inconve- 
nient than the former. . nnn den 146 es e 
A difference is alſo obſerv'd as to the circumſtance of Place. In St. Matthew the diſ- 
courſes is made on a mountain, in St. Luke on a plain: To which I may add, the diffe- 
rent poſture wherein our Lord is repreſented delivering this ſermon, by St. Mattbew, /it- 
ing, by the other Evangeliſt, ſtanding. Au 10 {36 0 #; 223; OWOR3 + 1397 5 
Fron all theſe conſiderations it appears highly probable that theſe two diſcourſes 
could not be deliver d on the ſame occaſion, nor were originally, in any proper ſenſe, 
the ſame; but that our Lord inculcating the ſame precepts on different occaſions, each 
Evangeliſt has recorded them in the proper place: On this ſuppoſition the fidelity of 
them both is preſervd, and all the comſequences drawn by the enemies of the faith 


from their pretended negligence or inſincerity fully obviated. 
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Of poverty of ſpirit. 
F Nuo 2 4 | bas hs | : | 4 1 v7 | 4 ö 
Ver. 3. Bleſſed ere the poor in ſpirit, for theirs i the kingdom of lesben. 


* 0 «* 


| 'HE principal thing in all moral inſtitutions, is, the danch or which they are de: 


livered : They who have therefore deſigned to lay down the rules of life to 


mankind, whereby their whole conduct ought to be regulated, have generally b ; 

conſidering the proper and ſupreme happineſs of man, for that is or ſh IN Ro 
his actions. 1 F 5 9 1 : i a Tk HORSE Re thy end of al 
Horx David conform'd to this method in beginning his. admirable. a.:. 
pſalms with a benediction; and tho? Solomon: does not in his book of 1 of 
terms, by way of introduction, propoſe this end, yet it is evident chat it is Py v - 
je& of his enquiry. throughout that excellent book ; and that all the rules of life nr 


caſionally delivered in it, are deſign'd to receive their enforcement from this conſidera». 


tion; which is particularly evident from the concluſion of th | 
told, that to fear God and keep bs commandments 1 the 42 of agg > wn, Tr the 
in a different character indeed in our bibles, the hole duty of man, but ought rather 0 
cording to the general tenour and deſign of Solomon in this book, which is lainl) = a0 
ſophical enquiry after happineſs, to be render'd the whole happineſs o _ ap 2 
whereby his | * — only be attained. ee eee 
A greater than Solomon, here taking upon him the character of a prea 1 
ſame method, both perhaps in condeſcenſion to the ordinary — 9 the 
and in regard to the natural * reaſon of the thing. e 
In diſcourſing upon the words | | 
I. I ſhall explain what is here meant by the poor in ſpirit. 
0 3 is gem by * benediction, for theirs u the lindom of heavey, 
I. Br the poor in /ipirit lome interpreters. have only underſtood perſons in lau, 5.5 
digent, or other afflicting * of life. But tho 4 = low, in- 
by certain great names, it does not ſeem to be well founded in the 
for it. It is ſaid that the word render d in ſpirit is not added in . * 
poor in St. Luke are oppos d to the rich; and that the original t word in the common ho 
ce ptation, 1 of 2 non 3 1 e- 
Tax xs appears to be no great difficulty in removing theſe. objections: A; 
ficſt'of them, it may be ſaid. that theſe inſtructions containing the . 


law, the law univerſally obligatory to all men, they ought to be explained in the moſt 


full and extenſive ſenſe, relating to the ſtate of mankind, which « 
they are deliver'd- will naturally bear; that a ftace of poverty Fang, of * 
ply that diſpoſition, which entitles men to the promiſe here annex d; and that it is 
neceflary therefore to interpret it, not concerning a ſtate of life, but a ſtate of mind, 
in which ſenſe both rich and poor perſons indifferently, of all diſtinctions are affected by 
it : Laſtly that the omiſſion by St. Luke of the word render d in ſpirit, does not argue 
that it is here accidentally inſerted for no end, but that St. Luke is rather to be in- 
terpreted by the Evangeliſt who confeſſedly recites this ſermon of our Lord, if it were 
really the ſame ſermon, after a more full and exact manner. iN 

Ix anſwer to what is objected in the ſecond place, we ſay that where the poor are 
ſet in oppoſition to the rich, by St. Luke, neither of theſe terms ate to be taken in a ſtrict 
or proper, but both of them in a figurative ſenſe, as ſeverally denoting the common 
and ordinary, not the neceſſary effects of poverty and riches, an humble or elated 
temper of mind: As particularly When our Lord ſays, it 4 impoſſible for a rich man to 
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the poor of this world, it is not intended that poverty conſidered in it ſelf, is a neceſſary 
qualification to recommend men to the fayour of God, but only when it is accompani- 
ed with thoſe good and humble diſpoſitions, which ſuch a ſtate is more generally apt 
to produce (6). gs Gee pn 
As to the ſenſe of the original word, here render'd poor, (c) Spanbeme CO that 
in the ſeptuagint it does not gnly.Vignity, poor, hut fiymble and meek ; but whether 
his critiſcim ſhould prove juſt, A add che don, = ſpirit, by St. Matthew, plainly 
determines the ſignification of the word, and how it ought to be explain'd in St. Luke. 
Tuc' ſeveral of the ancients, as (d) Fraſmus obſerves, interpreted this beatitude con- 
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2. Poverty of ſpirit is neceſſary to qualify us for the kingdom of heaven, as it ſig- 
nifies a holy and compoſed ſtate of mind, ſuitable to the ſpirit of the Goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion: This is evident from the natural and even neceſſary effects of a contrary diſpoſition ; 
which as the occaſions of mortifying a proud perſon, are ſo frequent, either from his in- 
capacity of artaining what he propoſes, or of the negligence wherewith he apprehends 
himſelf treated, or of any other afflicting accident never ſuffer him to enjoy that eaſy 
and ſerene ſtate of mind wherein alone the Spirit of God delights to dwell ; for the fruits 
of the ſpirit, are love, joy, peace, and all thoſe other diſpoſitions wherein true happineſs 
and tranquillity of -mind conſiſt. | a 

Poverty of ſpirit has alſo a ſpecial influence upon us, whether a reſignation of mind 
be required in the active or the paſſive inſtances of obedience to God. He who is of an 
humble and ſubmiſſive temper, is more ready to obey whatever commands are laid upon 
him by a ſuperior power. It was the want of this temper that occaſioned the apoſtaſy 


and fall of the angels in heaven. The reaſons of their rebellion are not expreſly mention- 


ed in ſcripture, but it is probable that God having impoſed, as he juſtly might do, ſome 


poſitive teſt of obedience upon them, which they looked upon as merely arbitrary, they 


were tempted for that reaſon, and from the glory of their condition, wherewith they 
were elated, to ſhake off the yoke, and make themſelves if that could be practicable, 
merely independent. 5 . t bs y R110 

Ir we conſider the fall of our ficft parents, tho' a natural curioſity after knowledge ſeems 


to have been the principal cauſe which betrayed them into ſin, yet it is not improbable 
they were under ſome impatience at the thoughts of their being reftrained in the natural 


uſe; as they might argue, of their liberty, and ſubjected to a command which ſeem'd only 
to be founded in the deſpotick power of God. This impatience, which at the bot- 


tom proceeded from pride, render d them leſs capable of examining the reaſons which 


ought to have contain'd them in obedience, if it did not, by any direct influence, excite 
them to diſobey: And perhaps the deſire of knowledge it ſelf in them, was not altogether 
without ſome mixture of the ſame diſpoſition; ſo neceſſary in all caſes, is an humble and 
reſign'd temper of mind to diſpoſe us to obedience. | | 


Ix is no leſs neceſſary to qualify us for a ftate of ſuffering. As the proud man thinks e- 
very thing his due, he cannot eaſily bear the want or loſs of any thing: And therefore 


when he is diſappointed or afflicted in any kind, he is ready evento charge God fooliſhly, as 
treating him after an undeſerv'd or injurious manner; he frets and galls himſelf with the ima- 


ginary yoke, and inſtead of improving the occaſion, as it is deſign'd to humble him and 


exerciſe his patience, he remonſtrates againſt ſuch uſage, and by the unjuſt repreſentati- 
on made of it, is tempted perhaps to. revolt more and more. Pons, 

Bur he whois of an humble and contrite ſpirit, who conſiders himſelf either as a 
creature or a ſinner; as a creature dependent on God, ſubject to his laws and government, 
as a ſinner obnoxious to his juſtice, will be prepar'd to ſuffer with patience what calami- 
ties ſoever God may think fit to inflict upon him, not only from a proſpe& of future re- 
ward, but from a ſenſe of duty, and of the obligation he is under to conform to the or- 


der and wiſdom of that divine providence which governs the world, and every part of 


it. Pride is always uneaſy to him who is poſſeſs'd of it, but never more ſo, than under 
the two foregoing circumſtances ; and therefore nothing is more neceſſary to that Peace 
and ſatisfaQion of mind, which is here ſuppos'd to qualify us for the kingdom of heaven, 
under the preſent conſideration, than to endeavout after a diſpoſition of mind directly op- 
poſite to that which pride is ſo apt to produce and foment. 


3. Tx1s diſpoſition is no leſs requiſite, if we conſider the kingdom of heaven, as the 
church of Chriff upon earth, govern'd, as other kingdoms are, by certain ſtated laws and 
proper officers. For nothing is more averſe than pride, either to own or pay ſubjection 
where it is due to ſuperior authority; it is not without ſome reluctance that ic ſubmits to 
the ſovereign power of God, if at laſt, which does not always follow, it be brought un- 
der a ſubmiſſion to it. But it has a great many more ways of evading the obedience re- 
quir'd from fallible men, and of like paſſions with our ſelves; it repreſents thoſe who are 
veſted. with any ſpiritual authority over us, after the lame manner Corah and his aceom- 
plices did Moſes and Aaron, as taking too much Kron them, as uſurping powers which nei- 
ther do, nor can belong to them; and which if they did, or could belong to them, yet 
are ſo limited by reaſon of their fallibility, that it is ſcarce poſſible to know how far, or 
in what particular caſes, our ſubmiſſion is due to them. I ſhall not here take upon me in a 
particular manner to, confute notions whereof this one argument is a ſufficient confuta- 
tion, that it is impoſſible to juſtify the wiſdom of God, a God of order, in inſtituting the 
chrittian church, without ſuppofing the chriſtian church an orderly ſociety; and it is im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe it an orderly ſociety, conſiſting of viſſible members, whereof it is 
every where repreſented in the ſcripture to conſiſt, without ſuppoſing at the ſame time 
ſome viſible and regular government in it. | Uu Tur 
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Tus thread of my argument leads me to obſerve, that pride has been one great and 
general occaſion of thoſe ſchiſms and diſorders which have from time to time happen'd in 
the chriſtian church. The principal diſturbers of its peace and tranquillity have been men 
who either out of an ambition to diſtinguifh themſelves, or out of ſome private reſentment, 
and. a ſpirit of oppoſition, or to make their court to the ſecular powers, have advanc'd no- 
tions directly oppoſite to thoſe which have been ever receiv d by the church upon good 
grounds, and without the belief of which, ſhe cannot ſubſiſt as a church. So requiſite is it, 
that without yielding a blind and implicit aſſent to the deciſions of our eccleſiaſtical ſupe- 
riors, Which no body contends for, we ſhould be in a diſpoſition to examine and receive 
them with that humble and docile temper of mind which will beſt direct and ſecure us 
from error, or if after all we are not convinc'd, from a ſpirit of contention, the natural 


—_— 
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and genuine, as Solomon repreſents it, the ſole effect of pride. 


4. PovER Ty Of ſpirit, in the laſt place, is a proper qualification for the promiſe here 
annex d, as it imports the kingdom of glory. In order to our entrance upon that bleſſed 
ſtate it is requir'd, that we ſhould * cloath our ſelves with humility, { that we ſhould be lowly in 
heart; And this condition, were it not alſo in the nature of it a proper qualification to our 
enjoyment. of heaven, is the more neceſſary on account of the ſuperior advantages both 
of body and mind whereof we ſhall chen be poſſeſs d. If we are ſo apt to value our ſelves 
upon that very imperfect ſhare which we claim from a diſtinction in either kind here, 

could we ſuppoſe a perſon naturally and ſtrongly addicted to this vice admitted into the 
kingdom of heaven, and having a glorified body and ſoul; how much more difficult 
would it be for him, while this particular paſſion is unſubdued, to think ſoberly of himſelf, 
and as : he. ought to think? Or rather, how would he be tempted, with Lucifer, to rebel 
upon any tryal fof his obedience: againſt God, and to affect, with that once (glorious 
ſpirit, an arbitrary and independent power of action? 29910 £ 

WHrar I have here ſaid may be ſufficient to ſhew the reaſons of the ſpecial promiſe an- 
nex d in this beatitude, and how, in all the ſenſes, according to which it has been ex- 
plain'd, poverty of ſpirit does naturally entitle us to that promiſe. . 
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m 2 , 05 1 Ver. 4. Bleſſed are they that mourn, for they ſpall be comforted. 1115 in 
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UR Saviour begins this admirable ſyſtem of ethicks with certain maxims directly 
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_# oppoſite to thoſe which had generally obtain'd in the world, and among human au- 
thors. He lays the foundation of greatneſs, and of the higheſt glory to which man is ca- 
pable of being exalted, or of aſpiring, in poverty of ſpirit ; He derives here comfort 
from that which ſeems moſt. inconſiftent with it, mourning.; and in the following verſe the 
- meek, who, to appearance, are in a diſpoſition. moſt oppoſite to thoſe who would puſh 
their fortunes in the world, are eſpecially entitled to the poſſeſſion of the earth. © 

Al theſe things are. perfectly reconcileable: What I would obſerve is, that our Lord 
ſeems to haye had theſe two principal ends, in advancing doctrines upon the very open- 
ing of his diſcourſe' fo contrary to the notions commonly receiv'd. Fri, That he might 
thereby more powerfully excite and engage the attention of his auditors ; and, Secondly, 
At the ſame time inſinuate, that the ſubje& matter of his diſcourſe was ſuperior to all pro- 
ductions whatever of human authors; and therefore to be receiv'd, nat as the word of man, 
but as it was in truth the word of God, © LT ce NI oh {Sp 

Txt reward in each of theſe beatitudes is adapted to the nature of that particular virtue, 
to which the promiſe of it is made. Our Lord conſulted not only how he might confer his 
benefits on mankind, but how he might do it in the moft proper and engaging manner, 
and beſt ſuited to their different circumſtances. What could better correſpond to the ſtate 
and condition of thoſe who are truly humble, than a promiſe that God will exalt them in 
due time? What could be more adapted to the character of mourners, than that. they,” 
ſhall find their conſolation and account-in the very duty of mourning gs? 
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B vr for a more diſtinct explication of the words I ſhall proceed in the following method: 
I. Iſhall enquire into the ſeveral kinds of mournin ng 
II. SA which of them is here preſcrib d as a dur... 

d HI. Ur on what account ſuch duty may be ſuppos'd to entitle us to the promis d cons: 
olation. 7 5 ft 38 1 | , 
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I. Movnninc may be conſider'd either as a natural or a religious action; and there- 
fore every kind of mourning cannot be here intended as a ſubject of moral conſideration; 
For there are indeed certain occaſions of mourning wherein the will does not previouſly, 


concur, or with that degree of aſſent which is neceſſary to denominate the morality of our 


action: As when the pain, and in conſequence of it the ſorrow, which we feel is the effect 
of ſome violent impreſſion made upon the body from without, or of any extraordinary in- 
ternal diſorder. Nature in ſuch caſes acts with a force that prevents the powers and of- 
fices of reaſoning, and even when we come to conſider how we ought to conduct our 
ſelves under ſuch circumſtances, yet we cannot be wholly inſenſible of pain, nor conſe- 
quently of ſorrow ; All we can do is to moderate the ſenſations ariſing from it; but ſtill 
nature will have its courſe, according to the laws of the machine, from which we derive 
thoſe ſenſations. So far as any action is purely natural, it is properly, in a moral ſenſe; 
neither good nor evil, neither the ſubje& of reward or puniſhment ; but tho it may be 
capable of good uſe, or pious improvement, yet abſolutely conſider d it is of a nature 
wholly indifferent. 3 . 1 . 
AN p for this reaſon perſons, who by occaſion of any outward accident or ill habit of- 
body find themſelves under a great oppreſſion of ſpirit, or are not without great difficulty 
diverted from giving way to melancholy thoughts, ought not (which yet they are com- 
monly apt to do) to think themſelves in a more dangerous or diſconſolate ſtate with reſpect 
to the favour of God; who will not judge us from the unavoidable effects of our natural 
diſpoſitions, but only from our choſen and voluntary ſins, and in ſuch cafes wherein the 
force of thoſe diſpoſitions or habits may by a due uſe of our liberty be obviated, or after- 
wards ſuppreſſed. e e "FOO „ 5 
I do not deny, but that every conſent of the will to any irregular motion or deſire of 
the ſoul is in ſome degree criminal. I only contend, that under certain circumſtances of 
violent pain, or great bodily diſorder, the ſoul may be ſo affected, that tho' the liberty of 
it is not perfectly deſtroy'd, yet it may be in ſuch meaſure impair d or obſtructed, as not to 
act with its true and natural force: And in proportion as the impediment or obſtruction to 
the action of it is greater, its concurrence with any irregular motion of the ſoul is leſs cri- 
minal; and a merciful God, who knows whereof we are made, and what all our natural 
and moral defects are, will make more favourable allowances to us on that account. So: 
that ſuch ſins, tho not wholly excuſable, as implying in ſome degree our actual conſent, 
ſhall not exclude us from the divine favour, but till conſiſt with a ſtate of grace: And: 
theſe are what we properly call ſins of infirmity, and from which the regenerate themſelves: 
are not at all times, or on all occaſions, perfectly free. Loon 
Wr is here ſaid may be particularly apply'd to perſons: who are not always able 
to moderate their grief, eſpecially in the firſt origin of it, for the loſs of their friends; 
their relations, or children: A fine thought or moral reflection on theſe occaſions is too! 
weak to withftand'the torrent wherewith nature carries them away; time alone can 
ftop the rapidity of it, by letting it run till its original force is gradually ſpent. 
Wir n reſpect to the loſs of children in particular, as one of the moſt tender paſſi- 
dns of human nature is excited and moved in the moſt ſenſible manner, it is no leſs 
difficult to moderate the effects of it, than not to feel pain or ſorrow on occaſion of a 
bodily wound or diſorder: Nay, 1 do not know whether beſides the tender ſentiments 
which parents experience on ſuch occaſions, there is not fomething even from the me- 
chanical laws of motion, like what we obſerve in other creatures, without reaſon, and; 
as appears moſt probable, without reflection, whereby the parents are ſenſibly affected: 
This ſeems indeed the moſt rational aceount of what we call natural affection in pas 
rents, and which gives them ſenſations towards their children, which no other objects 
ate capable of exciting, and whereof they dnly who have children, can ſo much as form 
any notion, but What is very confuſed and imperſfegg g. 
Tux ſorrow: therefore ariſing from this cauſe, being naturally ſo ſtrong and violent, 
and which in the origin oflit ſo much obſttucts the freedom of vogitation in the- ſoul, 
is for theſe reaſons certainly leſs eulpable: Tho' neither this indeed, nor any other kind 
of forrow, ariſing from cauſes purely natural, comes properly under the notion of that 
ſorrow to which the promiſe of our Lord is here. made, but ſo far only as it co-ope- 
rates with ſome religious principle or is the occaſion of producing it. 
„Mven leſs is a forrow which proceeds ftonvarrimpatience, occaſioned by any diſap- 
Vol. II. Uu a pointment 
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pointment in our expecta: ions, or from the want of what we deſire, the ſorrow here 
intended; becauſe the action of nature is in this caſe. leſs flrong and ſenſible than in 
the former: There we feel her preſent and immediate, I may add, her internal force; 
here our Saviour rather proceeds from the abſence of the object, which ſhould there- 
fore be Tee ſuppoſed leſs capable of moving ue. | | 
Bur the moſt criminal kind of ſorrow is that which proceeds from a principle di- 
realy ſinful, from a motive of envy or ambition, avarice, or revenge, and the difficult 
or impoſſibility of executing the deſigns, to which we are prompted by theſe ſeveral 15 
ſions. We can have no pretenſions while we are under the power of theſe, to the bleſ- 
ſing of God in any kind, much leſs to the conſolation here promiſed; ſince both in 
themſelves, and in their natural conſequences, they are ſo deſtructive of that peace, 
compoſure, and ſerenity of mind, without which it can never be in a comfortable or 
eaſy ſtate. This is that + ſorrow of the world which the Apoſtle tells us worketh death ; a 
ſorrow without hope, either of the ſpecial bleſſing here annexed, or of any other; a for- 
row, which rather indeed tends to fill the minds of men with terrifying ſcenes of hor- 
xor and deſpair, than to adminiſter any occaſion of comfort to them. AY 
 Tnx' ſorrow recommended by our Lord, and propoſed as the ſubject of the reward 
here promiſed, is a religious forrow ; chat is, a ſorrow proceeding from a religious prin- 
ciple, and in relation to ſome religious obig. | | 9 
1. It is a ſorrow proceeding from a religious prineiple ; ſome principle which is 
properly matter of conſcience, and whereby, the morality, the good or evil of our acti- 
ons is directly affected. This diſtinguiſheth it from that kind of ſorrow, which proceeds 
from natural impreſſions or cauſes merely mechanical, and makes it the proper ſubject 
of moral conſideration. _ - | | £7 e ts 
2. Ir has alſo a relation to ſome religious object: And here a great variety of objects 
in this kind, upon which it may be ſuppoſed: to terminate, might be conſidered ; but 
as I am obliged" in proſecuting my deſign. to avoid, a diffuſive way of conſidering my. 
ſeveral ſubjects, I ſhall confine my ſelf upon this article to the two following heads. 
Firſt, I ſhall ſhew the duty of ſorrow, as it is an act oſ repentance for our ſins. _ 
Secondly, As it is an act of regret occaſioned by the fins of other men, and the diſ- 
| honour which is done to God and religion on that account. 5 5 
Firſt, Tux natural conſequence of ſin, as ſuffering the diſorder which it effects both 
zn the temper of the body and mind, gives us in one degree or other pain and uneaſi- 
neſs: And therefore ſome philoſophers have thought, that without any regard to the 
ſitive or future rewards of virtue, a man who would conſult his true happineſs, and 
attain a certain tranquillity or ſtate of mind, ought ſtrictly to conduct himſelf by the 
rules of virtue: The effects of vice in the natural order of things, and without conſider- 
ing virtue, as of poſitive or moral obligation, conducing to make men miſerable and un- 
Rares and which are therefore in one degree or other the natural occaſions of pain and 
Orrow-ẽ. Fe An rt non 71 | | 
Tur zz is 2 great deal of truth in this principle, but a ſorrow which ariſes merely 
from a ſenſe of ſuffering by our ſins, however it may be term'd in a ſenſe a rea- 
ſonable ſorrow, as ariſing: from motives merely human or prudential, or in order to ſe- 
cure our innocence, and prevent our falling into the like evil courſes for the future, 
yet is not the religious forrow here recommended upon moral conſiderations, and in re- 
gard to the duty which we owe to God; and cannot therefore be that ſorrow, which the 


| Apoſtle tells us worketh repentance unto ſalvation, 1 e on, 
1 To conſtitute this religious ſorrow, to qualify it for producing all the effects pro- 
1 per to it, we are to conſider the nature, the turpitude and infamy of ſin, in all thoſe 
Ml reſpects wherein it renders us accountable; to God, to our ſelves, and to one another 
| as moral agents; we are to diveſt it of thoſe falſe allurements wherewith. it firſt approaches 
and tempts our vertue, and to view it in its naked and genuine deformity ; and eſpe- 
cially to reflect, if we have been ſo unhappy as to commit it, hat fruit e bad of 157 
things whereof we are now:aſhamed, fo nec Gregwos 3; 1360 34 iss: oy F £7 N 8 8 
| | 2 | . 3, i 1 | WALAY! Sei cer $6261 
Ir we deſcend to the more particular effects of ſin, and which ought to occaſion in 
every kind and degree of it, that godly ſorrow which worketh repentance not to be 
repented of, we may examine our. ſelves in relation to it, upon theſę or the like 
enquiries: How contrary it is both to the eternal rectitude and perfections of the di- 
vine nature, and to the commands of God in his revealed will; how oppoſite to all 
the wiſe methods of his grace and providence, to the idea of order where with eve- 
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ry man that cometh into the world is enlightened; to the force of conſcience the 
natural effect of that idea, the monitor that ſpeaks continually with ſo audible a voice, 
and ſo awful an authority within us: To theſe conſiderations we may add, in order 
to excite that godly ſorrow for ſin, which worketh true repentance, our many relapſes 
into ſin, after the moſt ſolemn. vows and reſolutions of amendment; our abuſe of that 
goodneſs which was deſign'd by God, and was in the nature of it proper to lead us 
to repentance ; and which allows. us, after all. our provocations, ſtill farther ſpace 
and opportunity for working out our own ſalvation. We may farther add, the cir. 
cumſtances wherewith our ſeveral fins were committed, perhaps againſt the cleareſt light 
and conviction of conſcience ; with deliberation, where the temptation was not ſtrong 
or violent; or when we were under any favourable circumſtances of grace, or in a ftate 


of affliction, eſpecially where the nature of our ſin was more eminently conſpicuous 


puniſhment was both a natural and providential effect of it. | 35 5 
EER one of theſe conſiderations, if we be not wholly incorrigible, muſt contribute 
to enforce the duty of mourning for our ſins, but all of them together one would think 


ſhould be irreſiſtible by the moſt obdurate ſinner, and cauſe him to turn to God, with 


in the kind or degree of our puniſhment, or where we have reaſon' to believe that ſuch 


weeping, and faſting, and mourning with all his heart. 555 
Secondly, AN o THERA proper occaſion for en mourning is taken from the ſins and 
impieties of other men- When we even conſider the natural evils of life, and how 
many miſerable objects we meet with, eſpecially in great and opulent cities, where 
we have often all the pomp and pride of luxury in the ſame view; when the miſera- 
ble are ſometimes reduc'd to thoſe ſad circumſtances of diſtreſs, that we turn our eyes 
from them, as unable to bear the ſenſe of the very ſight of their miſery ; This is an 
evil under the ſun ſo diſmaying, as cannot fail of giving a perſon, who has any ſentiments 
of humanity, very melancholy refletions.  _ 20 

'Tx1s is a ſcene of diſtreſs, viſible to every body; but the unſeen miſeries of life, 
as they are more numerous, are ſtill perhaps in many reſpects more afflicting: Even 
thoſe who appear in all the dignity, and luſtre of life, are in one point or other un- 
eaſy, and may be in ſome more unhappy, When they are under the power of ſome vio- 
lent paſſion or very accute diſeaſe, than the miſerable objects which we meet in the ſtreets. 
The great numbers of the diſtreſſed, whom ſhame, whom ſome natural debility, or other 
reaſons, reſtrain from making their miſery more publick, are ſtill perhaps in general of 
all that are in diſtreſs moſt miſerable. 3 ” | | 
80 that could we ſtand upon ſome eminence and take a clear and diftin& view of 
this vale of miſery at once, and of all thoſe who inhabit it, as the tempter open'd 
a proſpect of all the glories. of the world to our bleſſed Saviour, certainly it would 
be a more diſmal and moving ſcene of horror, than imagination it ſelf was ever able to 
aint. 3 5 1 | nec, 
f Hex then are the juſt grounds of a ſorrow, which affords occaſion for many moral 
and religious reflections, and to enforce more powerfully upon us the duty of weeping with 
thoſe that weep, and mourning with thoſe that mourn, _ | he ap. 
Bor they are the moral evils of the world which ſtill more ſtrongly affect, or at 
leaſt ought to affect us. When we conſider how much the whole world is out of frame, 
that it lieth in wickedneſs, that it travaileth in pain for the manifeſtation of the ſons 
of God; that even where the glorious light of the Goſpel has been diffus'd in it, 
the ends of that divine diſpenſation are not generally attain'd, but rather a general 
corruption ſpreads it ſelf throughout the very kingdom of Chri# ; that there are ſo few 
in compariſon who are careful to maintain good works, or to walk worthy of the vo- 
cation whereunto they are call'd ; that there are ſo many who 122 the counſel of God, 
againſt their own ſouls, do deſpight to the ſpirit of grace, and even deny the Lord who bought them. 
And, laftly, when we conſider the dreadful and irretrieveable ſtate in which all theſe 
impieties will terminate, when the wrath of God ſhall be reveal'd from heaven; ſuch 
refle ctions cannot but give us the moſt render and moving ſentiments of ſorrow and com- 
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paſſion; and cauſe eyery one of us to wiſh wich the prophet, that his * bead were waters, 


and his/eyes « fountain of jearg,, the! be iight weep faq and might. <1 
SUE were the ſentiments Which .caus d inert of tears, according to the prophetical 
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ſtyle 7 fow Fom the eyet of holy David ; and concerning which St. Pau expoſtulates with 
the Corinthians T, When ye ſorrow'd after a godly Torr: what carefulneſs it wrought in you, yes 
hat clearing of; eur ſelves, ea, what indignation, Jes what. fear, ges what vehement deſire, yea 
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Book IV. 
v bat ⁊eal, yea what revenge? There ſeems to be ſome difficulty in reconciling theſe ſtrong 
expreſſions, which el the ſoul put at leaſt in a more than ordinary degree of motion, 
' wich that calm and ſedate temper of mind which ſome have contended for in oppoſition to 
the lawfulneſs of making on 70 occaſion any extraordinary efforts of our chriſtian zeal; 
there muſt be ſome force certainly put upon the word calm to reconcile it with indigna- 
tion, with vehemency of deſire, with the ſentiments anſwering to thoſe of the paſſion ex- 
preſs d by revenge; at leaſt it is ſafer and more eligible to keep to the form of ſound words, 
than to introduce novel expreſſions which are not eaſily, if at all, without great allowan- 
ces, reconcil'd with them; and which appear indeed to carry a direct repugnancy to 
them. 1 N ä | 8 5 
III. I am to enquire upon what accounts this duty of mourning may be ſuppos d to en- 
ticle us to the promis'd conſolation. | por Ro 3 8 
AN here I ſhall confine my ſelf to the two ſubjects of mourning before mention d. 
1. As it ariſes from a ſenſe of our own ſins. Repentance, which always implies ſorrow 
for ſin, and does indeed fundamentally conſiſt in it, is not only a ſtipulated condition of 
reinſtating us in the favour of God, but has of its own nature a proper tendency to that 
end : Not ſo as to determine God to pardon fin abſolutely upon repentance, without any 
mediator, or poſitive declaration of his will ; but ſtill where there is ſome natural con- 


gruity in the reaſon of the thing, God, it is to be hop'd, may out of his great goodneſs be 
induc'd to do what ſtri& juſtice may not oblige him to do; or concerning which he may, 


with the ſafety of that attribute, indifferently determine himſelf : And upon this conſide- 
ration, tho' the heathens could have no certain aſſurance that God upon the repentance of 
a ſinner would pardon his ſin, yet they entertain'd hopes notwithſtanding from the good- 
neſs and beneficence of his nature that he might pardon them. | 

Bur whether repentance be in the reaſon of the thing a natural, or only inſtituted 
means of reconciling ſinners to God, fo long as we are now aſſur'd that it is an expreſs 
and indiſpenſable means of their reconciliation to him, whatever ſorrow accompanies the 
preſent acts of it, beſides the future happineſs which it entitles them to, cannot but be ac- 
companied even with a large mixture of preſent and ſecret joy. 

Fox what indeed can be matter of more joyful reflection to men than what tends to 
make them at peace with God, with their own eonſciences, and if they have offended in 
any kind againſt the duties of juſtice or charity, at peace with all the world; than to con- 
ſider that they have now acceſs with confidenceto the throne of grace, that they have bold- 
neſs to enter into the holy place by the blood of Jeſu, and through his interceſſion? All 
whoſe prayers are effectual to draw us near to God in full aſſurance of faith, 2 

THrxssz are the immediate conſolations of thoſe who truly mourn ; but that which till 
contributes to heighten them, the proſpe& of that glory which ſhall be reveal'd hereafter, 
and to which no preſent ſuffering of any kind is worthy to be compar ; the proſpect of a 
ftate where all occaſions of mourning will be for ever remov'd, where nothing but an un- 
interrupted flow of joy and happineſs will ever take place: In a word, where there ſhall 
be no more crying nor ſorrow, nor any more pain ; for the former things are done away. 

T x1s is the foundation of thoſe exhortations in ſcripture, and of the reaſons upon which 
they are apply'd : Rejoice in the Lord O ye righteous, for it becometh well the juſt to be thankful. 
Ler the righteous rejoice and be glad before God, let them alſo be merry and joyful... Theſe are conſo- 
lations to good men in general, but wherein thoſe who mourn, choſe who rejoice with 
trembling, have particularly their ſhare, both in reſpe& to the preſent fruits of the Spirit, 
the Holy Comforter, among which joy is number'd, and to the proper effects of innocen- 
cy and a good conſcience, and to the expectation, or rather the aſſurance, of a future and 
exceeding great reward. N . £ SET 
2. TAE RB are alſo ſpecial reaſons to be aflign'd for the promiſe here made to thoſe who 
truly mourn; whether on occaſion of the ſufferings, or the ſins of other men. 

Tux; is ſomething in both theſe caſes which nature prompts us to, and which, when 
wefollow her motions, gives us preſent eaſe. The Apoſtle obſerves very juſtly, that no ſuf- 
fering for the preſent is joyous, but grievous. Compaſſion, as the very word imports, is of 
the nature of thoſe duties to which the idea of ſuffering is annex d; and. yet even while it 
is felt in the mind there is a ſecret eaſe attending it, at leaſt we find a much greater pain 
and reluctance in oppoſing the impulſe of it, than in giving way to it: But the reflection 

upon any proper act or office of it affords us a pleaſure ftill more pure and unmix d, and 
one or the 355 generous and ſenſible pleaſures which a great and noble mind is capable of 
in this world. | * 5 . N 

Bur the greateſt pleaſure of it is, that it aſſimulates us to God, and is therefore a pro- 
per means of recommending us to his favour: To God, who 4 full ef compaſſion, whoſe 
Holy Spirit is griev'd at the ſins of men; who willeth notthe death of a ſinner, but that all ſhould 
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come to repentance, But this leads me to conſider in the next place the proper conſolation 
of this duty of mourning as it ariſes from the ſins of other men. n 


HERE indeed the ſubject matter of our mourning is more unmix d, and it is therefore 
in ſcripture expreſs d by weeping, and faſting, and mourning, by rending our hearts and 


not our garments, and all other ſymptoms of a more deep and inconſolable grief: And yer 


as this grief proceeds from two ſuch pious and noble motives, the concern which we have 


for the ſalvation of men, and for the honour of God, when we obſerve ſo much mo- 
ral evil in the world, it does not want in that reſpe& two very proper and powerful confi- 
derations at preſent to alleviate it. | . | . 
Bor did not thoſe conſiderations at preſent ſubſiſt, the proſpect which in conſequence 
of doing our duty on both accounts, and of having the promiſe made to us accompliſh'd, 
that if we thus ſow in tears we ſhall reap in joy, in the joyful teſtimonies of our own con- 
ſcience upon the reflection, and above all in the perfect happineſs we ſhall be poſſeſs'd 
of when we enter into the joy of the Lord; theſe conſiderations are ſufficient to ſupport 
us under the moſt afflicting circumſtances of mourning, and even in ſome ſort to ſweeten 
and endear them to us. | % ˙ e ala | 
Bor is the chriſtian life then really a melancholy and mournful ftate ? Or this a proper 
notion of it to recommend chriſtianity to the world? Would not the converts to it have 
been much more numerous had it been calculated for men of pleaſure, or the more gay 
and polite part of the world? The anſwer to this is eaſy, God in his inſtitutions is not to 
accommodate himſelf to che common, or perhaps corrupt taſte of mankind, but to the 
moft proper means of attaining his end in them. _ Gi cond nh 
Ap yet leaſt this ſhould not be thought ſo agreeable or ſatisfactory an anſwer as the 
man of pleaſure may expe& (without conſidering him as contending for irregular. liber- 
ties) we add, that this duty is not conſtantly but only occaſionally incumbent on chrifti: 
ans; that there is a due connection in the chain of chriſtian, and indeed of all moral vir- 
tues; to conclude, that there is @ time to weep, and there is alſo a time to rejoyce, 
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Of Meekneſs. 
V er. 5. Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall inherit the earth, 


F 


HE moſt common terms are not always the moſt clear and diſtin& ; every one 
- | talks of virtue, honour, and conſcience, . nature and grace, as if their reſpective 
ideas were really fixed by ſome known ſtandard; and had the ſame ſignification in the 
minds of all men: And it muſt be acknowledg'd, that the ordinary uſe of theſe terms 
ſerves indifferently well towards the ends of ordinary converſation ; but were men oblig'd 
whenever they uſe theſe terms diſtinctly to explain what they mean by them, we ſhould 
find that few of them would perfectly agree in the ſame explication, and the ideas of moſt 
of them as to theſe ſeveral articles would be very irregular and confus'd.. NS RR 
Tu vs it is with reſpe& to our preſent ſubject, that of merzkneſs. According to the 
common acceptation of the word it denotes in general a moral duty, but of ſo low a 
form that few men would think it any great addition to their character to be call'd meet ; 


for which reaſon ſo few panegyricks have been form'd upon this ſubje, and perhaps 


there is no virtue which in all ages has better eſcap'd the attacks of flattery. 


M aGNIFICENCE, courage, juſtice, and generoſity, are virtues which ſtrike and ſur- 
prize us: We look upon them in a civil life as we do in a wood upon tall and large trees; 


| but meekneſs, patience, and pity, are only as ſo many little ſhrubs or plants growing un- 


der thoſe trees, andobſcur'd by them. hr %%ͤ ot; ac 
MzzxNess, for to that I here confine my ſelf, how much ſoever the nominal or popu- 
lar idea of it may be confus d, is notwithſtanding in its real idea, and philoſophically 
ſpeaking, ſo excellent a virtue, that our Lord who perfectly underſtood the true nature 
and reaſon of things, has given it the third rank among his beatitudes, 1 
X 2 | IT 
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Ix is neceſſary then, in the 
N ee nn CIOE 
Now meekneſs, or that vertue from which a perſon is denominated meek,” may be de- 
fin'd a calm and eaſy ftate of mind under any real or imaginary circumſtances of provoca- 
2333 N I ne 4" 6 a 
In the former reſpe& meekneſs is oppos d to anger, in the latter to impatience-or diſ- 


ficſt place, that we ſhould endeavour to ſtate the true and 
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content; when we act in obedience to the authority or will of our ſupetiors. 1 
THz primary notion of meekneſs conſiſts in its being oppoſed to anger, and ac- 
cordingly * Ariſtotle, who confines himſelf to this notion, defines it to be a medio- 
crity concerning anger, which therefore does not ſo much deſtroy that paſſion, as/ftop 
and regulate the motions of ir, and hinder it from running away with is 
H argues for the lawfulneſs of anger, from its being a natural paſſionꝭ or of the num - 
ber of thoſe things which ſimply conſider'd are neither good nor evil, but either good or 
evil according to the nature of the object towards which they tend, or the cauſe from which 
THr1s notion is very. agreeable. to the principles of chriftian philoſophy which per- 
mits or rather requires, chat 6n proper and moving occaſions, herein the honour of 
God or of religion, or the moſt important intereſts of men, e reſpect 
to their eternal ſalvation, are concern'd that they ſhould feel thofe inward emotions 
of the ſoul, and even diſcover them to others, from which «his paſſion is denominated. - - 
To which end is the apoſtolical precept, f be ye angry and fin not; and in the ſe- 
cond epiſtle to the Corinthians ||, not only indignation, which in che common import of 
the word ſuppoſes a higher degree of anger, is mentioned with approbation, but even in a 
ſober ſenſe, revenge it WE. ah V : oe Fore 
Arr the paſſions indeed which naturally or invincibly ariſe in our minds on oc- 
caſion of the objects proper to excite them, are not only of themſelves innocent for 
this reaſon, that the author of nature neither does nor can deſign any thing morally evil; 
but they are for this farther reaſon really demonſtrated uſeful and expedient, that he 
can defign nothing upon any account in vain. 1 
Arr the natural paſſions therefore of man, are given him for fome' wiſe and: good 
end : Anger to put the ſpirics in 2 more brisk and lively motion, like that of the 
wind which gives ſuch an agitation to the particles of matter, or perhaps to a vaſt 
variety of little animals floating in the air, as may prevent their corruption. For 
action is the proper office and character of life, and in proportion to the force com- 
municated from the ſpirits, or powers of it; life is more perfe& and capable of ope- 
rating after a more powerful and excellent manner. | 
S o that indeed men of paſſion, provided they regulate the motions of it by thoſe rules, 
which reaſon and religion preſcribe, are commonly the beſt qualify'd to do ſervice in ſo- 
ciety, and to render themſelves uſeful members of it, in regard to all the functions of an 
active life. | | 
ARISTOTLE particularly aſcribes the courage of military men to this paſſion, as 
he does the vehemency which is neceſſary to give that force of elocution to orators 
which is made uſe. of with ſo great ſucceſs to command the attention, and move the 
hearts of their auditors: In this ſenſel anger is nothing but à more violence agitation 
of thoſe particles of matter, Whatever they are, whichiare called the animal ꝗpirits ; 
and as the motions whereof are more brisk, lively; and ffrong, che ſoul by a reciprocal 
action upon the body, exerts it ſelf after a more ftrong/and lively manner. 
Fon this reaſon: when perſons are in any degree moved with this paſſion, and eſpe- 
cially when it has got the aſcendant over them, the inward motions of the ſoul diſ- 
cover themſelves in the very air and exterior lines ofothe face; ſo that it ſerves both 
as 2 means of preſervation by making us more re ſolute and active when we are unjuſtly 
provoked or attacked, and of terror or punitive juſtiee in vindication of abuſed innocence 
or authority: sida! r i 
I both theſe: reſpects anger is not only law ſul but uſeful to the ends both of ci- 
vil life: and religion: And therefore God himſelf? ti whom no diſpoſitions can be at- 
tributed im the nature of them directhy ſinful, is / repreſented as An with: ſinners ; 
and in terms which import à mote than ordinary degtee of icphiswrathis ſaidito 
be kindled, and to wax hot, indignation and wrath, ii xribulat ion and ungaiſhi, than which 
a connection of more forcible: terms can [cirte be ſuppoſedi to terrifyqimmera, are threaten- 
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Tus meek and holy Jeſus himſelf ſometimes diſcovered the external effects of this paſ. 
ſion, f his whipping the buyers and ſellers out of the temple, might indeed proceed from 
a pure act of juſtice, in virtue of the authority Where with he was inveſted, as the Meſ- 
ſiah z or it may be he had a particular commiſſion from God to that end in his character 
of a prophet : But as in this caſe his emotion beyond his uſual 1 proceeded 
from an effort of zeal on a ſpecial and very provoking occaſion, it 59 improbable 
that his zeal might be accompanied with a reaſonable degree of the paſſion which is 
called anger; and which when it only proceeds from a certain courſe of the ſpirits 
under the direction or command of reaſon, and without any irregular effects, can no 
more be termed criminal than any other ſenſations which ariſe in the mind, by oc- 
caſion of a wound, or any external impreſſion made on the body, provided ſuch ſenſa- 
tions do not, by our own fault, diſturb the uſe of our reaſon, or hinder us from obey- 
ing her orders. 3 HY IE 5 ebe -aghÞ 
Pon ſuch paſſion indeed, with reſpect to the end of it, is not deſign'd to injure but 
to benefit the very party offending, by rendring him more ſenſible from the reſentment, 
which he experiences the effects of, that he has really given occaſion of offence ; with / 
reſpect to paſſion, in a religious ſenſe, it is alſo intended and at all times for edification, 
and not for deſtruction. 122 f | 5 | 
| Mxxxntss then does not exclude every kind or degree of anger, but is only oppos'd 
to it where it becomes immoderate, or ariſes without any juſt provocation, or is indulg- 


* „ 


ed for ſome unjuſt or irregular end ot | | ; | 
Ir is immoderate when ic ſd confounds the natural order of our ideas, or diſturbs the 
uſe of reaſon thac we can ſee nothing in a true light; that we can hear nothing but a. 
confuſed noiſe of the ſenſes, imagination, or bodily organs : In a word, when we have 
no rule either of thinking, ſpeaking, or ating, but the blind precipitate impulſe, which 
theſe occaſional cauſes of all error have, at that time eſpecially, too great a power to 
give us. It will not be diſputed that anger, when it riſes to ſuch a height, is culpable, 
and directly contrary to the ſpirit and duty of mee kneſs. | | | 
| Ir is alſo culpable when excited without any juſt provocation, or when it ariſes. as 
it ſometimes does, in perſons much addicted to this paſſion, merely from a peeviſh or 
imperious temper, without any provocation at al. „„ 
Bur admitting the occaſion whereby we apprehend our ſelves injur'd to be real, yet 
this will by no means juſtify what is ſaid or done by us after an irregular manner in con- 
ſequence of it; and much leſs when it proceeds, as it too frequently does, from — — 
vanity, prejudice, or unjuſt ſuſpicion, or other indirect motives, which are ſo apt to put 
us upon making a falſe conſtruction of the words or actions of thoſe with whom we 
converſe: Such was the groundleſs cauſe of (a) Saul's anger againſt David; (b) David a- 
gainſt Nabal; and of (c) Haman againit Mordecai : In all theſe caſes pride, vanity, and in 
particular prejudice, on account of ſome envy d or ſuperior advantage, had the greateſt 
ſhare: : 3 . : -22 Ss = R 1 
Tus other cauſe of anger, unjuſt ſuſpicion, is no leſs diſingenuous in its origin, and 
fatal in its effects. It proceeds from a mean and culpable curioſity to know what other 
people think or ſay of us; or whether their diſpoſition towards us be really what it ap- 
pzars to be, whether their ſentiments, their words or actions, ſo far as they have any 
relation to us, be not capable of having a different ſenſe put upon them from that where- 
in they really ſeem to be deſign d: This ſuſpicion often betrays us into falſe judgments 
concerning our friends, and ſometimes our very enemies, who have perhaps more juſtice 
and honour in their conduct towards us, than, we are willing to attribute to them. In 
regard both to friends and enemies the wiſe ſon of (d) Syrach lays down an excellent 
rule, Admoniſh thy friend, perbaps he bath not done it; and if he hath dene it, that be do it not 
again. Admoniſh thy friend, perhaps be hath nat ſaid it; and if be hath ſaid it, that be ſay it not 
again. Admoniſh thy friend, for often it is a flander ; and believe not every tale. e ee 
This ſuſpicion often produces another unjuſt cauſe of anger, and that is a credulous 
belief of What is told us concerning other perſons, with whom we have any commerce, 
by thoſe about us; and who have perhaps ſome intereſt or private paſſion to gratify in 
miſrepreſenting them: This is the caſe of all men in great and publick ftations, who 
haye not at the ſame time a. great ſhare of prudence ; for as they ſeldom hear what 
paſſes in relation to them with their own ears, but take their reports from their familiars 
or confidents, who are not always incapable of abuſing the confidence repos'd in them, 
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they are on frequent occaſions in à manner oblig d, if hey will jodge at all, to make 
wrong judgments concerning the character or conduct of other perſons: On occaſion of 
which their reſentments ite ſometimes very ſtrong and violent. N * 2 

Wi have a remarkable inſtance of this in f Saul, he giving too credulous an ear to 
the calumnies and vile inſinuations of Doeg againſt Abimelech the high-prieſt, became im- 
placable in his anger to him: By the ſame artifices Ziba gave David very ill impreſſions 
againſt the good Mephiboſheth. This corrupt method of miſrepreſenting innocent perſons 
in order to render them obnoxious to their ſuperiors was not peculiar” to the courts of ' theſe 
princes; it has been practis'd in all ages; and as it is found ſo agreeable to the maxims 
calculated by great men for their own ſervice, and that of their friends, there is no great 
human proſpect of ever ſeeing a period put to it. | | Ne 

Tx third circumſtance which renders anger criminal and inconſiſtent with meekneſs, 
is, when it is indulg'd with an unjuſt deſign when it excites us to purſue all the methods 
we can of doing injury to their perſons, either as to their intereſts or reputation, whether 
they have really injur'd us or not; when we make it our buſineſs to vilify or defame, to 
cruſh or oppreſs, or in any kind to revenge our ſelves arbitrarily or without legal warrant 
upon them. „ | | works 

Bur ſetting afide theſe exceſſes and unjuſt circumſtances of anger, it is no ways incon- 
ſiſtent with meekneſs, or When accafionally excited, with the character of a meek perſon. 


Our Saviour by no means intends by the week thoſe who are of a dull, phlegmatick, or 
ſaturnine diſpoſition, inſenſible of proyocations, or Vn incapable of reſenting them; 


ſuch perſons are not ſo much meek as indelent and diſpaſſionate. The meekneſs, which 
our Saviour recommends at the head of his ſublime diſcourſe upon moral virtues, which 
he exemplify'd in his practice, and which can only be accounted a moral virtue, does not 
ſuppoſe men free from all motions of anger, but {o regulates them when we are under any 
provocation to be angry, that it never permits ns to uſe any indecent or irregular expoſe 
ſions of this paſſion : It inſpires us indeed with ſentiments proper to prevent the occaſions 
of araſh, precipitate, and cauſeleſs anger; or to ſuppreſs it in the firſt riſe ; but where the 
occaſion of it is juſt, meekneſs is very conſiſtent with it, and the a wp means of ex 


N 


reſ⸗ 
ſing it. Anger therefore may be conſider d as a ſpur to virtue, meekneſs, as performing the 
office of a rein, and hindring it from yin out: It is ſo far indeed from deſtroying the 
character of a meek man, becauſe he is ſometimes provok'd to anger, that the provocation 
ſerves to ſhew more eminently the power which he has over himſelf, and to give his meek- 
neſs the greater opportunity of triumph.- - | 3 eee 
Bur Lobſetwd in the ſecond place, that meekneſs may be conſider'd as oppos'd to im- 
patience or diſcontent under any ſevere uſage or what we apprehend to be ſo when we a& 
in obedience to the authority or will of our ſuperiors | > TAY RO! 
G op being the ſoverign power has a right to command whatever he ſees fit, and can com- 
mand nothing but what is fo, becauſe he perfectly knows the order and relations of all 
things, and always acts conformably, when he determines to act at all, to 
As we do not perfectly ſee that order of thoſe relations our ſelves, tho they 
unknown to us, we are apt to think in certain caſes, that God is too ſtrict or ſevere in the 
commands which he lays upon us, whether he require our aſſent to the truths revealed by 
er 5 our compliance with the rules of obedience, active or paſſive, which he has 
reſcribed. B nf 0 e e 
ö In the former reſpect a perſon of a meek, will in proportion be of a docile, diſpoſition: 
He will acquieſce in every clear and plain declaration of God, tho? he is not perfectly able 
to comprehend all the reaſons of it, or every deſign of God in it; whatever appearances 
of truth, for they can be no more than appearances, human reaſon: may ſuggeſt to the 
contrary. For it is impoſſible there ſhould be a greater or more inconteftable evidence for 
the truth of any thing, than that God has ſaid it; and therefore when the Apoftle requires 
we ſhould captivate our underſtanding to-the obedience of faith, he argues, in a human 
way of ratiocination, upon one of the moſt certain and evident principles that can be, the 
truth and infallibility of Gd. f.. ] A Cr T9" Fay 6a 
VII vain man affects ſo much after all to be thought wiſe, that this ſubmiſſion of his 
underſtanding to the doctrines of religion, is not ſo general as might be expected; and is 
indeed never found except in perſons of a meek, humble, and Gocile temper of mind. 
The great diſturbances which have happened from time to time in the church, if we exa- 
mine tlie origin of tlietti, have been owing to a quite contrary diſpoſition ; and therefore 


1 1 Sam: xxii. 9, 10, 11, 2 Sam. xvi. 1-2, 3, 4. 
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the Apoſtle exhorts us we ſhould be wiſe unto ſalvation, that we ſhould with meekneſs re- 
ceive The engraſies word, © oo, we Oe N08, eee 

Tus diſpoſition is alſo requiſite in all the inſtances of obedience to God's commands. 
Of the two perhaps men rather affect an uncontrouled liberty of acting than of judging; 
his happineſs or taſte of pleaſure depending more upon his actions than his judgment; of 


v hich we need no clearer proof, than that to gratify ſome preſent inclination, or ſerve 


ſome preſent, perhaps a future intereſt, he will act contrary many times to his real, at leaſt 


to his ſtanding and habitual judgment, 


So that a meek and ſubmiſlive temper, which is neceſſary to qualify men for the recep 
tion of divine truth, is no leſs neceſſary to render him obedient to the divine commands. 
It was the effect of arrogance, and an impatient deſire of independency, that made the li- 
bertines in Fob queſtion, what is the Almighty that we fhould fear bim? There was ſomething 
of the like diſpoſition in the diſciples of our Lord, when they complain d on occaſion of his 
OS to them a duty of more than ordinary difficulty, this # 4 bard ſaying, who 
can bear it | : 8 EA 8 3 

B vr the meek perſon is in a proper diſpoſition to conſider himſelf as 4 dependent and 
accountable creature ; to acknowledge, that as ſuch God has a right to command him, and 
that all his commandments are true and righteous altogether ; In 2 word, that bis is the 
glory, the majeſty, the power and dominion ; that where his »»--»l #5, there is power, | 

Tux ſame temper 15 requiſite to teach ne G-bumittion to the divine will under any ſevere 
tryal of our faith, or afflicting dirpenlations of his providence. For what is the reaſon 
that under ſuch cir-«mltances men are apt to charge God fooliſhly, to complain of the 
yoke as if ic were too heavy and grievous, or as if he had laid on them more than they are 
able to bear, but that in one reſpect or other they are of a temper oppoſite to that of meek- 
neſs? This will prepare us to conſider the reaſons of God's diſpenſations towards us in ſuch 
a manner ; and as the * prophet exhorts, to hear the red, and him who hath appointed it. 

1. Tux reaſons are taken from his deſigning our benefit. It is good for us that we 
are in trouble, and may be more and more ſanctify'd, if we act agreeably to the inten- 
tion of God in our ſufferings, towards our future improvement in all chriſtian gra- 
8 „ 5 | 
2. FxoM the juſtice of his providence in afflicting us: We have ſinned againft him; 
Why then does a wicked man complain for the puniſhment of bis ſins ? „ | 

3 Fox the tryal of our ſincerity and reſolution : If thou faint in the day of adverſity thy 


ſtrength « but ſmall. 


4. Fox the edification of others: To the end that in conformity to the ſufferings of 
the * and the deſign of God, in ſending them, We may be examples of ſuffering aftli&i- 
on and of Patience. | | ; | 

F. In A to excite us to reflect on the example of the meek and holy Feſ#s ; who 
was rejected and deſpis'd, yet he opened not his mouth; who was brought as a lamb to the 
ſlaughter, as a ſheep that before the ſhearer is dumb: This as we are particularly reminded 
byche Apottle, 1s _—_ end of our ſufferings to conſider him that endur'd ſuch dee of fin- 
ners apainſt himſeif. 1 | | Ss 

6. To ſhew forth the power of our holy religion; that it is able to raiſe us above the 
world; while we look up to Jeſus the author and finiſher of our faith, who for the joy 
that was ſet before him endur'd the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, 7hile we ſuffer as chriſtians 
and are not aſham'd, but glorify God in this behalf. 3 e e : 

Secondly, A perſon in the ſpirit of meekneſs will alſo conſider the right that God has to 
puniſh or afli& him. 5 3 | 5 enn 4 
 Tars right is founded in his ſovereign power and dominion over us: He deth according 
to bis will. in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, and who may ſay anto 
bim what doſt tbou? In the character indeed of a ereator, from which one ſpecial right of 
his dominion ariſes, he cannot properly be ſaid to puniſh, for puniſhment is only due 
to ſin ; but rather to afflict; neither does, or can he, with the ſafety of his juſtice or good- 


neſs afflict any of his creatures to a degree which more than over-balances the benefits of 


their creation. If we argue from what he has declar'd in his reveal'd will, had not man 
ſinned, there are no grounds to believe he would ever have been afflicted on any account; 
for all his afflictions are every where repreſented in ſcripture. either as puniſhments in con- 
ſequence of his ſin, or medicinal chaſtiſements to prevent his ſinning: And therefore it is 
declar'd, that Hod does not affit? willingly, or grieve the. children. of men; that is, he afflicts 
ai ende ere ant T z 1 C 7 4a | 
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them in à manner agreeable to the preſent ſtate and condition the 
nor From any ſuppos'd will to alli them in caſe they had not 1 8 Nee 
Bur when we conſider man under the notion of a ſinner, there the right of God 
both to puniſh and affliét is clearly evident; his right to puniſh, as man has render'd him 
ſelf obnoxious to divine juſtice, who therefore juſtly may (if ſtrictly ſpeaking he ought 
not to be) puniſh'd ; and God's right to afli&, as afflictions are now proper without con- 
ſidering them formally as puniſhments, to bring man to a ſenſe of his fins, and in con- 
ſequence of that to repentance, that he may be ſav'd in the day of the Lord. - 1 
11 theſe reaſons for ſubmiſſion to the divine will under any affliting circumſtances 
of life are very cogent ; but ſtill they will operate more powerfully on perſons who are 
of a meek and humble ſpirit ; they are more naturally form'd and prepar'd to bear the rod, 
and him that appointed it: To them the particular promiſe is made of the divine grace and 
protection, tbe meek will he guide in judgment, and ſuch as are gentle them will he learn his 
Way. | | . e e ee 
. | hand enlarg d too much upon this head already to deſcend to a conſideration of that 
ſubmiſſion which we owe in a ſpirit of meekneſs, and ſhall be more eſpecially inclin'd to 
pay, to any juft human authority over us, civil or ecclefiaftical ; our duty in theſe ſeveral 


Te + Pans by an cafy application be deduc'd from what has been ſaid in general upon 


Haix conſider'd the nature and regutanu.. af this duty of meekneſs, it remains 
that I ſhould ſay ſomething concerning the meaning of we rramiſe annex'd to it, or 
in what reſpects the meek may in a peculiar ſenſe be ſaid to poſſeſs the rtn. 
A ND there appears to be the greater diffieulty in ſtating this matter, becauſe ac< 
cording to an obvious acceptation of the words; it is not univerſally true that the meek 
do poſſeſs the earth; nor perhaps generally, as this expreſſion ſignifies, their having 
a larger ſhare of it, or of the produce ariſing from it: The earth in this ſenſe ſeems 
rather made for the ſons of violence and injuſtice : Theſe proſper in the world, and have 
riches in poſſeſſion 3 theſe are the men who, in the prophetical ſtyle, load themſelves with 
thick clay, and add houſe to houſe and land to land ; theſe by taking all the advantages, 
by fraud and oppreſſion, by lying and diſſimulation, which they can do with impu- 
"nity, and which they ſometimes do with great hazard of puniſhment, very often leave 
the meck at a conſiderable diſtance behind them; neither whoſe temper nor conſcience 
will ſuffer them to puſh their fortune by the ſame methods. | 
As it is not true that the meek in fact poſſeſs the earth in this ſenſe, neither have they 
any expreſs right or title to it from the nature or conditions of the new covenant ; which 


I have 'obſerv'd on other occaſions does not extend to temporal poſſeſſions, but is founded 
and eftabliſh'd on better promiſes. + 5 


Neir nx indeed ſhould the meek in the literal ſenſe of the words, poſſeſs the earth, 
could they for that reaſon be abſolutely pronounced bleſſed ; the happineſs of man nor 
depending on any thing without him, but on the inward frame and diſpoſition of his 
own mind; eſpecially of that calm, ſedate, and compoſed temper, which naturally accom- 
panies meeknels. 1 * 3 Ff... BAITS Prep) 
80 chat to poſſeſs the earth does here ſignify not any large ſhare or extent of it, 
but the more happy, eaſy, and peaceful ſtare of man in it, and does not therefore 
relate to the matter or ſubſtance poſſeſſed, but to the manner of enjoying it, which 
may be the ſame whether our portion in this life be greater or leſs : Nay, our en- 
Joyments we frequently obſerve, are the leſs in a larger fortune, and greater in a 
narrow one. This plainly diſcovers where we are. to ſeek for the principat grounds 
of the happineſs here promiſed; and where we are capable of finding it: For tho it 
is not in a man's Pons after all his induſtry and application, with all his wiſdom 
and addreſs to raiſe himſelf to a diſtinction in the world; yet every man has, or may 
by a due uſe of liberty, have a power over himſelf, which may enable him to re- 
gulate his paſſions, ' eſpecially that of anger, when it grows turbulent upon any real 
or imaginary cauſe, or even to prevent the firſt motions of it, when it is more na- 
3 2 and ferment, as it ordinarily is, with cholerick perſons, without any 
cauſmmme i Th . | 40 Oh we ris 35 N of s of or 

Uron this account meekneſs has 2 natural tendency to make men happy, by pre- 
venting or removing thoſe occaſions from the iraſcible paſſions which give ſo. great 
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diſturbance, and ſometimes prove very pernicious in their effects, with reſpect not only 
to private perſons in the ordinary way of commerce, with one another, but to whole fa- 
milies, ſometimes to whole nations and kingdoms. — — a 


Bur meekneſs has alſo a direct tendency in the nature of it to our happineſs, 2s 
it ingenerates a diſpoſition directly oppoſite to that, wherein we find our ſelyes when un- 
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excellent than the meat which periſheth, 
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der the power of any angry or revengeful motions, as it inclines us to the more eaſy, 
agreeable and generous offices of love, friendſhip, and charity, of being kind one to an- 
other, tender hearted, forgiving one another, as God fer Chriſt's ſake hath forgiven ur. 80 
that whereas the angry man, like the troubled ſea which cannot reſt, is continually caſting 
up mire and dirt, inflaming the provocations and injurious treatment which he meets, or 
apprehends he meets with, by loading the offending party with calumnies and invectives 

and all the returns of injury whereof he is capable, at the expence of his. eaſe anc 

quiet, hie honour and innocence: The meek: man ſits calm and unmov'd, as on the 
top of ſome high mountain, where the air about him is perfectly ſtill and ſerene, and 


* 


where the tempeſts that rage below have no power to reach or diſturb him. 


Bur beſides the natural tendency of meekneſs on theſe accounts, we ought to be- 


lieve from the promiſe here annexed, that God does alſo providentially make it in- 


ſtrumental to the ſame ends; and when we have ſuch a compoſure of mind which 
is proper not only to give us peace, inward peace, but withal the bleſſing of God 


to ſweeten our enjoyments to us, what more bleſſed ſtate upon earth can we wiſh or 


propoſe to our ſelves? Such as are the bleſſed of the Lord ſhall poſſiſs the land *; that is, they 
ſhall poſſeſs it after ſuch a manner whether their poſſeſſions in it, according to 
2 ſtriẽt ſenſe be more or leſs, as ſhall give them the moſt graceful taſte, and reliſh of 


their enjoyments, as ſhall make them ſenſibly experience what the royal prophet 


obſerves in the ſame pſalm I; 4 ſmall ling that the righteous has, better than great riches | 


| of rhe ungodly, 


A 


aA 
. 
Of Hunger and Thirſt after Righteouſneſs. 


Ver. 6. Bleſſed are they which do hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs : for they (hall be filed. 


\ Metaphorical way of ſpeaking, provided the terms be clear, eaſy, and of obvious 
ſignification, is beſt calculated for popular inſtruction; the terms here us d to inſpire 
men with a love of virtue and religion, and thoſe ardors of deſire which are requiſite to at- 


tain them, are taken from two of the ſtrongeſt bodily appetites, in the gratification where- 


of men taſte ſo ſenſible a pleaſure, and which is indeed neceſſary to the comfortable ſtate; 


and very ſupport of the animal life. The ſame metaphor is apply'd to repreſent that deſire 


wherewith oun Lord was continually poſſeſſed, that zeal which he on all occaſions diſcovered 
for the ſervice of religion, it was his | meat to do his Father's buſineſs : He had a ſatis- 
faction in the acts of piety and religion, and in promoting the intereft of them, like that, 
bur infinitely ſuperior to it, which men ordinarily take in gratifying the natural appetites 
of hunger or thirſt ; as much ſuperior as the meat which endureth to everlaſting life, is more 


% . 


Bur I need not reciteall the metaphorical expreſſions of ſcripture to this end, the forecited 
chapter of St. John is in a manner one continued trope, wherein this figure is the principal, 
which diffuſes itſelf through every part of it. Some have apply'd it wholly to ſignify the 


word of God, in which ſenſe it is uſed by the || Apoſtle, where he ſpeaks of ſuch chriſtians 
as had need of milk, and not of ſtrong meat: He uſes the ſame figurative expreſſion when he 


tells the Corinthians + he had fed them with milk, and not with meat. 
Howzvex in this chapter of St. Fobn, as we muſt uſe a great deal of force to confine 
the diſcourſe of our Lord, as wholly relating whether to the truth or to the power and effica- 
cy of God's word, and not to the holy ſacrament of our Lord's ſupper ; as it is expreſs'd 
in terms, which in the moſt obvious ſignification of them db relate to that holy ſacrament ; 
as our Lord could not be conceived to expreſs himſelf in more full or in ſtronger terms ſup- 
poſing he had really deſign d to make that the principal ſubje& of his diſcourſe. Laſtly, 


as it appears to have been underſtood by his auditors in this ſenſe from that queſtion, How 


I" 
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kan be give as his fieſh to cat 7 According to alt the rules of interpreting ſcripture, or prophane 


authors, it is moft reaſonable, if not neceſſary to conclude, he did principally iutend to 
repreſent $16 ſpiritual power and efficacy of the holy eucharift, to thaſe who ſhould wor- 
thily rece ve it. f | 2 n 173.9944 8 0 Yong ad n * 728887 

Fux reaſon why ſome of the reform'd- have endeavoured to exclude: this ſenſe, is to 
avoid an iriconvenience, which they imagin'd the papiſts might take an advantage of 
againſt them, in favour of tranſubſtastiation, ſhould the words, which: in the literal ſenſe 
appear ſo ſtrong for that doArine, be apply d to the holy euchariſt. But there is no ſuffi- 
cient ee for ſuch an apprehenſion ; for tho we are obliged to take che exprefiions-of 
holy ſcripture, as of human authors in the literal ſenſe, when they will teaſonably bear it, 
when it is agreeable to the ſubject matter treated of, and or implies in the nature of the 
thing no contradiction; yet when the contradiction in the literal ſenſe is notorious and 
evident, there is a neceſſity, if we would not undermine the very foundation of faith, of 
putting ſome other ſenſe upon the words: And the reaſon of this is obvious, becauſe we 
cannot have a ſtronger argument char any revelation from God is true, than we have that 
a contradiction cannot be true. Now tho it be an expreſs contradiction that the ſame au- 
merical body is in ſeveral places at once, that it is at the fame time more and leſs extended, 
conſiſting of more and fewer parts, ſeparated and yet individually united, for otherwiſe it 
could not be numerically the ſame; the? for theſe and ſeveral other contradictory ideas, 
we reje& a ſenſe of the words, in this chapter, ftriay literal concerging the Lord's jupper ; 
yet as the ſpiritual advantages or efficacy of it imply no ſuch cantradiction nor any thing 
like it, as it is reaſonable to believe from the nature of the thing, from the operative grace 


of the other ſacrament, and of the ſacraments under the Fewiſh diſpenſation, that the 


Lord's ſupper may be a means of conferring actual grace, as meat and drink are of con- 
ferring actual nutriment and ſtrength to the body; in ſhort, as the words are capable of 
being taken in this ſenſe ; as they do not without wreſting them againſt all rules of inter- 
pretation eaſily admit of any other ſenſe; to which I may add, as this is a ſenſe which 
gives us ſtill a greater idea of the goodneſs and love of our bleſſed Saviour in the inſtitution 
of this holy ſacrament : Where can be the inconvenience or impropriety of receiving this 
ſenſe, or what adrantage can our adverſaries of the church of Rome poflibly reap from it? 
O vx Lord indeed deelares concerning the words he had ſpoke, in anſwer to thoſe 
who underſtood them in the groſs ſenſe, that they are ſpirit, and they are life. This does 
not exclude, but rather confirms the ſenſe which I have been contending for, that we 
are to conſider the holy euchariſt as a means, when worthily receiv'd, of conveying in- 
ward and ſpiritual grace to the ſoul, as the animal life is preſerv'd and ſupported by 
means of meat and drink; or in the words of our excellent church-catechiſm, aur ſouls 
are refreſhed by the body and blood of Chriſt, as our bodies are by the bread and wine: The me- 
taphor does not only in itfelf bear this parallel, but the whole deſign and application of 
in this ſenſe, and in no other.. 1 
Soms for this reaſon have apply'd the duty of hungring and thirſting after righteout- 
neſs here ſpecify'd in my text more particularly to the occaſion of our reoeiving, or of 
our preparing to receive the Lord's ſupper. But tho' this ſenſe may be admitted by way 
of accomodation, or practical inference,” as the Lord's ſupper, when we come duly pre- 
par d, is à means, a r and efficacious means, of rendering us more holy and 
righteous ; yet by righteouſneſs we are not here to conceive any occaſional or particular 
act of religion, but a holy and religious ſtate of life in general. | 2973 
Ans as the apprehenſions of men are commonly moſt awaken'd and mov'd by ſen- 
ſible impreſſions, as the genius of the Jewiſh people, and in ſome ſort of their very re- 
ligion itſelf, render'd them leſs capable of attending to naked ſpiritual truths ; our Lord, 
who always wiſely accomodated the manner of his inſtructions ſo as moſt effectually to 
attain the end propos d by them, choſe to favour their low and dull conceptions, by 
propofing his heavenly doctrines in a way moſt proper to enlighten and affect them: 
Particular here in the text, he informs them concerning the natute of the ſubject duty 
from an alluſion to the ſtrong appetites of hunger and thirſt, and he excites them to the 
practice of it from a conſideration of that ſatiery, or plenary grarification, wherewith 
thoſe W __ 9 1 oe M 77 Geebed ood SELL 1k 222 on 
BLESSED are they whic ger and thirſt after vighteonſneſs, for they ſhall be filled. 
_ To leave the metaphor and come to the * Hangring and chirſting after rights- 
duſneſs do principally imply theſe two particulars. n e 18 1 75 
I. TnAr righteouſneſs is the great object of our love and dcſire. 
II. Or our endeavour. | | 


it throughout this chapter ſeem neceſſarily to require that we ſhould underſtand the words 


I. RiGurs:s 
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ties, and this duty being founded in a certain beautiful and excellent order; which every 


ſectet eſteem ſor virtue, and to be willing to pay, 
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man has ſome idea of, and naturally loves; it is ordinary wich very wicked men toretain 2 

mf. | | _ where they are not under the power 
of ſome reigning! vicious paſſion; à flight homage to her; and even to have ſuch an 
awful. tegard to het power, that while they traufgreſa her laws they filently reprove and 
condemn themfſelwes for it: This wicked men ordinarily do who live the life of the ani- 
mal world, and whoſe ideas are chiefly borrow'd from things as ſtrike their ſenſes, 


imagination, and paſſions; and who are therefore leſs capable of conſulting the true 


light. which ſhould direct them, or of following it. If this light be not wholly extinct 
in- ſuch perſons, if notwithſtanding now that their conceptioñs are become ſo groſs and 
dull that they cannot raiſe chem up: to any competent pitch in contemplating true and 
real virtue, yet they cannot but pay her the duty at leaft of ſimple efteem and. admi- 
ration: How attractive and engaging would ſhe appear to them could they ſee her in all 
her native beauties, and in a clear, full, and open light? , i BIO. 

-  Howrvzsx, the love of virtue, if it only excite à bare eſteem for her; or à cold de- 
fire after her, which does not inſpire men with a generous ardor towards obtaining her, 
is far ſhort of the inclinations to that end which are here exprefs'd by hungring and 
thirſting: And therefore I obſerv'd | ñ VWFIiL. 7; 
II. To our love and deſire of righteoulnels, which is in ſome degree common to ths 
worſt. of men, to the vileſt malefactors, among whom it is impoſlible there ſhould be 
any mutual terms of aſſociation, or confidence, but upon this general ſuppoſition, that 
there are ftill ſome latent remains of probity in them, ariſing from that natural force 
which the idea of it has in the minds of all men ; we muſt therefore, I ſay, to our love 
and defire of righteouſneſs, and in order to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe imperfect incli- 
nations towards it, which are found more or leſs in the worſt of men, add our ſincere en- 
deavours to poſſeſs it, | F 

Hun and thirſt, if we argue from the natural force of them, do not only repre- 
ſent the object towards which they are inclin'd, deſireable, but are very importunate 


and uneaſy to us till we apply our ſelves with aſſiduity to the proper means in order to 


their gratification ; eſpecially where there is no other way of gratifying them, or thoſe 
means are not at hand, and directly in our own power. Sy Dn 
VIX Tux indeed is ſo amiable in itſelf, ſo agreeable to our natural notions of things; 
ſo delightful in the practice, that we imagine we ſhall be at any time capable, when- 
ever we ſhall reſolve to change an evil courſe of life for a good, to put ſo very juſt and 
reaſonable a deſign in execution. 
VITE we grant has all theſe advantages to recommend her to our choice, and 
were the ſoul perfectly free in its operations, had we no enemies in a courſe of a virtu- 
ous life, to obſtru& our progreſs, or to divert us from entring upon it with that reſolu- 
tion which is requiſite to carry us thro all difficulties, nothing would be more ealy to 
us than to practiſe our duties, on all occaſions, in all the parts of it. | 
Bur as we are at preſent in a diſorder'd ftate, as the ſoul, which could originally coni- 
mand the body, and at the inſtant put a ſtop, fo ſoon as it was perceiv'd, to any irre- 
gular motion of it, has now ſome ſort of dependence in its operations upon the body; 
or our bodily diſpoſitions, ſhe cannot always a&.with her native and proper freedom 
the order of nature is in ſome ſort inverted, and what we confeſs to be boly and juſt, a 
ood, what we therefore would do, yet is often deſign'd after ſo imperfect a manner, or 
much obſtructed by the rebellious motious of the inferior appetites, that we are divert · 


ed from executing our deſign. 


Bzx$10zs theſe diſorders from within, there are continual temptations ariſing from 
the outward circutnſtances of life to interrupt us in the courſe of our religious endea- 
vours: It is not neceſſary to repeat them, every man experiences the force of them 
more or leſs, according to the different diſpoſition or ſtate of life which he is in, and all 
men to ſuch a degree as is ſufficient to keep them continually on their guard, and make 
tryal of their faith and ſincerity. | FOOTE: | 
Es PDECIAII Y men who have contracted any long or dangerous habits of ſift muſt ex- 
pet to meet with much greater difficulty in their endeavours after a ſtate of righteouſ- 
neſs ; for here natural corruption being encreas d, and the power of concupiſcence for- 
tify'd, our efforts to overcome them, if they be not exerted with a more chan ordinary 
force and activity, are in much greater danger of being defeated. It is hard at all times 
to fight againſt our inclination ; but when an inclination has gone on for a long time, 
as Our virtue ought to have done, from ſtrengtb to frength, here the difficulty of oppoſing 
it is in the natural reaſon of the thing proportionably heightened ; and requires there- 
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fore not only a ſtronger effort of endeavour, but a greater meaſure of divine grace, that 
We may be enabled to overcome it. un 2913 
: However: amiable then virtue may be of itſelf, yet the rules of practiſing it are not 
calculated for ſlothful or idle perſons. Our Lord himſelf repreſents Bis religion, Which 
is. virtue in the brighteſt, the moſt eaſy, and natural appearance, by the metaphors of a 
yoke and a burthen : Plainly inſinuating, that there is ſomething of labour and induſtr7 
Fequir'd on our parts to render us truly virtuous, and that his holy religion is far from 
being a ſlate of perfect indolence or ination ooo. 
8e chat all men, however good, who make proſeſſion of religion, all ſinners, eſpeci- 
Ally all habitual ſinners, will have frequent opportunities, whenever they apply them- 
ſelves to the diſcharge of their duty, of forming the ſtrongeſt reſolutions they can, and 
of exerting their beſt endeavours to that end. We are therefore requir'd in the holy 
ſeriptutes to do all diligence to (make our calling and election ſure: And our preſent ſtate is re- 
preſented by thoſe military terms of watching, and fighting, and ſtriving for the maſtery, 
which import a life of continued action, and ſtrict duty. b en Net 4901 
Bor ſtill to animate; us the more in a faithful diſcharge of it, let us conſider, in the 
laſt place, the reward here propss'd ; a reward ſuited to the nature of the duty, and the 
terms whereby it is expreſ , £65 03-267 ont ad: Os lil a> 21 
Tu y that hunger and thirſt after rig broouſye(s ſhall be filled. 2% Ani: 
IT ux promiſe here made, tho' more eſpecially relating to the happineſs of another life, yet 
may not improperly be apply'd to ſignify that peace and ſutisfaction of mind which the 
righteous enjoy in this life. They ſhall be fled, they ſhall taſte thoſe inward joys and 
com forts which peculiarly ariſe from the reports of innocency and a good conſcience; and 
eſpecially if the inward: delights of grace be vouchſafed to them; they ſhall taſte and ſee 
how good the Lord is, and be fatisfy'd with his loving kindneſs as with marrow and fat- 
neſs : Upon this co.iſideration Solomon declares, that a good man is ſatisfy'd of bimſelf ; and 
the Apoſtle prays for the faithful tho* perſecuted, that their joy may be full; that is, full ac- 
cording to the condition of their preſent ſtate, or in proportion to ſuch ſpiritual conſola- 
tions whereof they were capable in this life. 8 
Fot the true and perfect fulneſs of joy is only in the preſence of God, to which wen 
we are admitted we ſhall drink of thoſe rivers of pleaſure which flow at his right hand 
for evermore, and eat at the celeſtial feaſt, which wiſdom, as Solomon elegantly repreſents, 
ſhall prepare, and where ſhe: will perpetually ſpread her table before us. Fa. 
I in, chis vale of miſery, which we uſe for a well, there is yet ſome refreſhment 
to a mind that thirſts after knowledge, ſome taſte in thoſe imperfe& diſcoveries of truth, 
which we are here capable of making, how to confine my ſelf to this part of the alluſion, ſhall 
we be filled with joy when we are admitted to ſatisfy our thirft at the eternal fountain of all 
truth, and to ſee there as in a mirror, all things worthy to be ſeen and known ſucceſ- 
ſively, or by gradual diſcoveries to all eternity, if not all at once? | 07 0 to 
BETORE I. conclude this head it may not be improper to obſerve that there is ano- 
ther acceptation of the word righteouſneſs, which I have not taken notice of, and may 
not be improper by conſidering the ſubje& of the blefling here promiſed ; and that is 
righteouſneſs not conſidered: as a ftate of life, or any perſonal quality or habit, but as 
it denotes religion in general. To hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs in this ſenſs im- 
plies a deſire of propagating the true religion, of advancing the true and real interefts 
of it, and the duty of admoniſhing thoſe who oppoſe themſelves ; and where that is practi- 
cable, of bringing them to the acknowledgment of the truth. | 2 3 
Tux principal and immediate concern of man indeed in purſuance of the great and 
invincible principle of ſelf-love, is to ſecure his own happineſs by the practice of a 
perſonal righteouſneſs, but in conformity to another natural principle, that of doing ho- 
nour to God, and all the good whereof we are capable to men; as we cannot be in- 
ſtrumental to theſe ends, but by promoting ſo far as lies in our power the intereſt of re- 
ligion, we are obliged to uſe all the endeavour poſſible in order to theſe ends. And to 
a good man enflamed with a true ſpirit of zeal and piety, there is nothing perhaps which 
affords ſo happy and joyful a reflection, as when he conſiders he has been inſtrumental 
under God, of doing any ſignal ſervice to religion, of adding to the true faith, or of 
preſerving in it ſuch as may be ſaved ; and when we ſpeak of practical chriſtianity, of 
turning men to righteouſneſs by his converſation, his example, his authority, or any o- 
ther proper method whatever. 3 03 EW 
 P:xs0Ns on the other hand, who act upon a contrary principle, or with other views, 
who inſtead of thoſe things which make for edification, obſtruct all means that can be 
properly apply'd to that end; who inſtead of building up the church of Cbriſt endea- 
vour to deſtroy or put che foundations of it out of courſe ; who inſtead of uſing the 
$79] means 
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means of compelling men, according to the reaſonable ſenſe, wherein our Lord intend- 
ed that expreſſion, to come into the houſe of God that it may be full, do render it in 
a manner perfectly indifferent whether men come into it or not, or at leaſt an act of 
their own arbitrary choice: Such perſons inſtead of being filled with thoſe fruits of the 
ſpicit, love, joy, and peace, wherewith they who hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs, as to 
the preſent acceptation of it, are rewarded, ſhould rather one would think, experience a 
moſt ſenſible anguiſh and regret of mind left they really be found, whatever their pretences 


„ 


for the honour of religion, or the ſpiritual good of others be, g's to fight againſt God, and 
to advance doctrines, which are not for edification but deftruttion. , 8 
Tu reaſon upon which our Lord made the promiſe here ſpecify d to thoſe who hunger 
and thirſt after righteouſneſs in the former ſenſe might be this, that they often ſuffer ma- 
ny inconveniences in the preſent life, while they act conformably to ſo noble and pious 4 
principle: To comfort and ſupport them under their ſufferings, God expreſſes the reward, 
in terms agreeable to the nature of their ſufferings they ſhall be filled; that is, all their 
ſufferings ſhall be abundantly: compenſated, and all their loſſes in full meaſure preſſed 
down and running over ſhall be made up to them: So that the words import the ſame 
thing in effect with thoſe of our bleſſed Lord in another place, Vboſo parteth with houſes 
or lands, or wife or.children, for my ſake or the Goſpel's, ſhall receive in this life an bundred fold, 
10 in reſpect to the kind, but the degree of retribution, And in the world to come life ever- 
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Of Mercy, as denoting both beneficence and forgiveneſs of in- 
ee juries. „„ 


Ver. 7. Bleſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall bias mercy. 


TN diſcourſing upon which words theſe two enquires ſeem only requiſite. 
KK JI. Wno are to be underſtood by the merciful ? 


* 6 8 2 


II. Wnar is the import of the correſponding reward here promiſed to them? 


I. Tu merciful man may be denominated fo from the different objects, about which 
the quality attributed to him is employ d: As any perſon is an object of charity, as mer- 
cy ſignifies beneficence, he is a merciful man who contributes to his relief or ſupport ac- 
cording to his abilities, and to the rules which prudence directs; or even if he have no 
opportunity of exereiſing any acts of beneficence, by reaſon of his narrow and indi- 

ent circumftances, yet his inclination, provided it be real and ſincere, ſhall rcommend 
Pim to the favour of Soy! and the promiſe here annexed, as if he actually had exer- 
ciſed them, according to the apoſtolical rule, If there be firſt à willing mind it is accepted ac- 
cording to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not f 1 

Ir is however a happineſs when men can experimentally diſcover the effects of their 
good diſpoſitions in this and all other caſes, both, as it is an evidence of their ſince- 
rity, which as the heart of man is deceitful above all things, is very deſirable; and 
as it makes them the exemplary inftruments of doing honour to God, and at the ſanie 
time diſcovers the power which religion really has over them: So that others ſeein 
their good works may at once be more effe&ually excited to glorify God, and to go 
and do likewiſe. ER. £4 k + 

I need not ſhew how much, and on how many accounts mercy in this ſenſe is a chriſtian 
duty. It is requir'd indeed upon a common principle of humanity, upon that natural principle - 
of doing unto others, as we would under a ſuppoſed change of circumſtances they ſhould 
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do unto us: It is recommended by tlie example of our Lord, and from che 'obltigatiowwe are: 
under to imitate God, ſo far as we ate capable, in all Widimicable eee 
6 te co | this which u in benen 
4 mertiful. It is made the particular af diftingiiMnig character of the crue ufd ge. 
nuine diſciptes of Chi: It is the necefftry effect of char love te em .neighbobr f 
to which ene half of the law is refolv'@*” It is ſuitable to the gemus and f 
our holy feed. to the difpofſtioti which” it produces it us, and ehe frules: of the 
Holy Spirit of God: It is of fo great priee in tlie (fic of 'Gad; char he is fuld to! 
be well pleaſed with ſuch ſacrifices; ind it covert „ mut nude of fn. Theſe words 1 
know até capable of another ſenſe, and may commodiouly' enough be interpreted ac- 
cording to it, as they impott chat à man of a chatitable, « benefeent temper, in judg- 
ing of other perſons will be candid and favourable, - and rather inelined to cover and 
conceal their faults, that to aſcribe” to them ſich fablts #s tlley are net guilty of, or 
to aggravats choſe which cannot be either concealed or diſſembled; er dy covering: 
a multitude of fins we miy underſtand that a man of 4 beneficent' and generous d. 
poſition of mind, lien he is really accufey or cenfar'd Hmſelf, yet will ſind the: greaver: 
favour and tendernefs from other perſous in their judgments of Hm, boch à8 to dhe e 
cumſtances of the crimes he is charg'd with, and in reference to other crimes wherewitn 
in ſtrictneſs he might perhaps be really Ehargeable. "UP $213 DI 150931 NT JO! 
Fox the world, corrupt as it is, has naturally a great regard to men of noble and 
generous minds ; and in proportion to our regard for other perſons we are more a- 
verſe to hear any imputation, whether. the grounds of it be true or falſe, fixed upon 
oy ; 2 if true to hear it improv'd beyond what the nature or reaſon of the thing will 
juſtly admit. | - : 
Bur ſtill, as ſo many promiſes of mercy are made to the merciful man in the ho- 
ly ſcriptures, as the deſign of them is to repreſent to us that God will be in ſome 
ſpecial manner propitious to him ; it is reaſonable to conclude, that if on that ac- 
count God does not actually juſtify him, when charged with the guilt of other ſins, 
yet the good diſpoſition he is in, and the good works he has done, may be a means 


of recommending him as an object of God's ſanctiky ing grace, and in confequence of 


his pardoning grace: So that if his chafity be not a direct means actually of cover- 
ing his ſins, it may be ſo eventually, and in the proper tendency and effects of it. 

TE time would fail me to enumerate all che motives to this duty, and all the proper 
acts and expreſſions of it: It is in a word, of ſo great influence and extent as to our reli- 
gious conduct, that a perſon is ſimply denominated righteous * from it. | 

Txx interminations in ſcripture againft obdurate perſons, who are without compaſ- 
fion, or as they have opportunity diſcover none towards the miferable and diſtreſſed, are 
very ſevere and terrifying : He that turneth bis face from the poor, the Lord will ſet his face 
againſt him, But there is one commination againſt fuch perfor in which all the ter- 
rors denounc'd whether in the Gofpel or law ſeems comprehended; and which one 
would think no uncharitable perſon ſhould ever be able to refit the force or ſuſtuence 
of: And thoſe are the words of the Apoſtle, He bal die without mercy, who hath ſheweil no 
mercy. This, like the word quick and powerful, might be expected ſhould penetrate - 
the heart of the motft obdurate and inſenffble. Upon all theſe acconnts the merciful 
man ſtems in a ſpecial manner entitled to God's favout and pardoning gtace: Not 
that mercy any more than other moral vertues has a direct efficiency to this end, ot 
any merit in it which may induce God, upon that cbiiſideration, to bleſs or pardbn 
the merciful man; yet as there is a particular congruity in it to the goodneſs and be- 
nignity of the divine nature, God in an huthan way of conceiving things may be rather 
inclin'd to diſpenſe his pardoning grace for that reaſon; of to make it one ſpecial condition 
of his favour, and our recoticiliation to hi. n N E 56, 

Bor I obſervd that mercy may alſo be confider'd' as importing a diſpoſitiom to for- 
give thoſe who have injur'd us; or Which does not permit us when we have them in dur 
power to take all the advantage we might legally take àgainſt tem. 3 7 

Tus reaſon of this duty is founded in the divine attributes, and the conduct of God to- 
wards ſinners: He is patient and mereiftri, long. ſuffrring; abi of griat goodneſs ; He is oval to the 
unthankful, and to rbe v and tate the fits 10 pine wn #he juſt au the h. He long ſuſpends 
the puniſhment due to us, and when he proceeds to inflict it, he ptiniſheth us leG thun our 
S r .. . 5 
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Purs duty is, alſo founded in the common ſenſe of our human infirmities; thoſe who 
have offended us are men of like paſſions with our ſelves, they are ſubject to the ſame force 
of temptation, to the ſame inadvertency, or accidental occaſions of ſurprize, as to their 
conduct towards us. We ought then upon a common and inconteftable rule of Juftice 
to conduct our ſelves. RENT them according to 0 e meaſures of lenity and tender- 
neſs which, in a change of circumſtances, we maul have thought it reaſonable for them 


t f/ f ß Ge Kon Mead... 
ANOTHER motive to this duty is, that God has made it the indiſpenſable condition | 
of our forgiveneſs at his hands, It is certainly true concerning the breach of our duty 
in any other reſpect, that it will exclude us, if we continue impenitent under the 
guilt of it, from the kingdom of heaven, and all capacity of being forgiven. But when 
this duty of forgiving others is ſo ex reſfsly, ſo frequently ſpecify d, and in ſuch ſtrong” 
terms by our Lord, through whom, only we have redemption from ſin, as the indiſpenſa- 
ble condition of our being forgiven; it ſeems as if there were ſomething in the na- 
ture of it to be conſider'd not merely as a condition, but a proper and ſpecial qualification 


o 


to render us capable ſubjects of the divine mercy. - 1 8 | 

ANorTtHER motive to this duty is. taken from a conſideration of thoſe mercies which 
mankind in general, or which any of us in particular, have receiv'd from a juſt and offended 
God. The overtures of grace and pardon are only made to mankind, ſo far as we are ca- 

able of judging in the caſe, excluſive of all other reaſonable beings. The angels who 
or their rebellion and apoſtaly were caſt out of heaven, are reſerv'd, without any me- 
diator, without: any other means of atonement, if there be any other, to the judgment of 
the laſt day; then to receive ſentence to an endleſs and unintermitted - puniſhment. 

But ſinful man, through the mediation and atonement of the Son of God, who took not 
on him the nature of angels, but the ſeed of Abraham, is admitted to terms of par- 
don and reconciliation; and even put in a capacity of attaining a far greater happineſs 
than that from which he originally fell in a terreſtrial paradiſe. | 
HE RR was an act of divine mercy, which thoſe angels who kept their firſt ſtation might 
well deſire to look into, and on account of that diſcrimination which God made in 
favour of mankind, and the preterition of their fellow creatures, might juſtly put the 
queſtion with the holy Pſalmiſt, Lord hat i man that thou art mindful of bim, or the ſon of 
man that thou ſo regardeſt him? _ 5 | 
Trzxx may indeed be one reaſon aſſign'd, tho we cannot know with a certainty whe- 
ther it be the ſole reaſon, why God put ſo great a diſtinction between angels and men 
conſider'd under the character of ſinners. 
Tux angels ſinn'd againſt greater degrees of light, if not of ſanctiſying grace; they 
ſinn'd in the preſence of God, before his throne, and all the viſible glories and ap- 
pearances of divine majeſty ; they ſinn'd in the poſſeſſion of a celeftial paradiſe, and 
amidft an affluence of all the enjoyments which they could taſte or deſire: All theſe cir- 
cumſtances aggravated their guilt to ſuch a degree, that God, whoſe judgments are 
righteous altogether, excluded them for ever from all capacity of being reſtor'd to his 
favour. Man indeed had ſufficient power to preſerve himſelf in a ſtate of innocence ; 
but as he had not equal natural abilities, nor probably an equal meaſure of ſupernatu- 
ral light or grace diſpens'd to him ; as he had not that intimate communication with 
God, or high taſte of ſpiritual and heavenly objects with the angels in their firſt eſtate, 
God might be ſuppos'd, in regard to theſe 1 A circumſtances of his crime, com- 
paritively ſpeaking, to be rather induc dto extend his pardoning grace to him, than to thoſe _ 
ſuperior beings, whoſe guilt aroſe in proportion to the excellency and perfection of their 
nature. He knew whereof man was made, he remember'd that he was bat duſt : Which ſeems 
to be the argument of holy Fob in the concluſion of his 1 concerning the vi- 
ſible works of God: And unto man, as it were by way of peculiar diſtinction, he ſaid, the 
fear of the Lord that is wiſdom, and to depart from evil, or to exerciſe thoſe acts of repentance 
which are proper thro the mercy of God to reinſtate him in his favour, that is under- 
anding. | | 
9 1 = thro the mercy of God; for however he might be inclin'd to compaſſionate 
fallen man, who upon a compariſon with the nature of angels was more frail, yet his 
goodneſs in this reſpect was perfectly free and arbitrary: Much leſs was he under any 
obligation from any notions we can form of his juſtice to proceed after this method 
with man as a ſinner ; that attribute indeed conſider'd in it ſelf, rather requiring that 
man ſhould be puniſh'd, than that he ſhould be admitted to conditions of pardon. 
( we reflect on ſo ſignal, ſo glorious an act of the divine mercy towards ſinners, and which 
ſtill heightens our admiration of it, upon the method whereby ic was declar'd and effected, 
the mediation of the Son of God, his perſonal appearance here upon earth, his perfect obe- 
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dience throughout the whole yourle of his life, and at laſt his ſufferings and death? And 
can we after this find our ſelves in no diſpoſition to forgive others, men of like paſſions wich 
our ſelves, for the injuries they have done us, real or imaginary ? Certainly in conſequence' 
of ſuch a reflection we ſhould rather infer that there is ſomething great and god- like, ſome- 
thing that brings human nature till to a nearer reſemblance with che divine , in being 
merciful as our Father which is in beawen is merciful. lll... OW 0 
Bu x. becauſe men are not ordinarily, fo much a witt | of a 
ſing or Advantage, which they enjoy th favour of ſome ſuperior power in common, as of 
ſuch peculiar favours, whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd, beſides the ineſtimable love of God 
in the redemption of the whole world by Jeſas Cbriſt, conſider d as a general act of grace, 
every man may recolle& how often, in what variety of inſtances, and with what aggtavat- 
ing circumſtances, he has ſinned againſt God, ſince he was admitted into covenant 
with him; how juſtly God might have taken the forfeiture, and cut him off in his fins ; 
who yet mercifully continues to him farther ſpace and opportunities of repentance; and 
while at the ſame time perhaps he abuſes them, directly contrary to the end for which they 
are given, to the diſhonour of God, and the reproach of religion: Theſe ſpecial acts of 
divine mercy, and wherein we ate all of us more or leſs perſonally concern'd, cannot but 
contribute {till in a higher meaſure, or in a more powerful manner to enforce the duty of 
mercy and forbearance, of patience and forgiveneſs, towards our fellow creatures. 
PaxTICULARLY, What has been ſaid concerning the reaſons upon which God might 
be induc'd to offer terms of reconciliation to men excluſive of the holy angels themſelves, 
may contribute to render this duty ſtill more eaſy and practicable, by repreſenting to us the 
ſeveral injuries or offences of other men in the moſt favourable light; by our making allow- 
ances for their ignorance, their inadvertency or miſtakes, their facility of temper, which 
inclines them to be more credulous or ſuſceptible of ill impreſſions, and for a natural pee- 
viſhneſs or auſterity of temper, which diſpoſes them at firſt to take things in a wrong ſenſe : 
or, laſtly, for the awe and authority of ſuperiors, or the, abuſe of confidence in their 
friends, who impoſe upon them; or from any other paſſion or defect more peculiarly in- 


ffected with a conſideration of any bleſ. 


* 


* 


* 


ident to them. 


Ir we would conſider, before we give way to our reſentments againſt thoſe who injure 
us, theſe ſeveral mitigating circumſtances, or would we ſuſpend our judgment of the injury 
till matters can be fairly examined, and in a clear light; as this method would prevent x 
great many falſe and raſh judgments in relation to the injuries done, or ſuppos'd to be 
done, to us by other perſons; ſo it would by degrees produce a diſpoſition in us to acts of 
mercy, when our judgments concerning ſuch injuries are found to be really true. 


II. I am in the next place to conſider the nature of the correſponding reward here an- 
nex'd : Bleſſed are the merciful for they ſhall obtain mercy. SEA: 155 

Tux queſtion is, whether this reward relate wholly to the ſpiritual ſtate of man, to the 
pardoning grace of God, or the bleſſings of another life; or whether it may not be inter- 
preted to ſignify ſome temporal advantage in this life. 2 

Fox when we ſay that temporal promiſes are not the proper ſanction of the new cove- 
nant, nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, any ſanction at all of it, we by no means ſuppoſe that the 
ſeveral moral duties requir'd of us under the chriftian diſpenſation ought not to produce 
their proper and natural effects. | 

N o w without conſidering this propoſition, the merciful ſhall obtain mercy, as the ſubject 
matter of a promiſe ; but taking it only as a plain and naked declaration of truth it may be 
very naturally accounted for. | | „ 

Tux merciful man, in regard to both the characters of him which I have mentioned, 
takes the moſt probable method to obtain mercy from other men whenever he may become 
a capable object of it. „ 

Ir we conſider him as exerciſing acts of beneficence or liberality, nothing does more na- 
turally recommend him to univerſal love and eſteem : And therefore I have fometimes 
wonder'd why men who ſeem to affe& nothing ſo much as to draw the eyes of the world 
upon them for ſome ſhining and laudable qualities, who will be very protuſc on occaſions 
that really do not conduce to this end, in their equipage, in magnificent buildings, in all 
their ordinary expences, yet ſo ſeldom employ the proper means to this end, which would 
moſt effectually tender them not only eſteem'd, (that the external pomp of life may do in 
ſome meaſure to weak and yulgar minds) but what is much preferable, would render them 
univerſally belov'd. | | 

Fox this reaſon one would be tempted to think 'it does not proceed from covetouſneſs 
that we have ſo few extraordinary inſtances of generoſity among men who are ambitious of 
nothing more than a great reputation, for the ſake of which they will in other caſes be 
very extravagant in their expences, but from a certain malignity of temper, On in 

them 


185 


them upon the competition than their vanity, which will not ſuffer that others ſhould ſhare 
in any degree with them, thoſe advantages upon which they have ſet their hearts; and 
wherein they place their ſovereign happineſs; or perhaps (ſp contrary are the motions of 
vanity) they imagine on one hand that while munificence will contribute to their reputati- 
on, it will leſſen the homage commonly paid to them on the other, by making the objects 
of their favour leſs dependent. R987 0) e 111k 31 | 

Ax yet I do not ſay that acts of mercy in this kind, have always the effect that might 
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be expected from them, not in relation even to thoſe who directly ſhare the benefit of 


them; there being ſeme perſons of ſo baſe, ungrateful, and inſenſible a temper, that they 
find it more difficult to forgive the perſon who has been in any eminent degree beneficial to 


them, than other men do to forgive thoſe who have injur'd them ; that is the ſenſe of the 


obligation, which they look upon as a debt, which gives the benefactor a continual demand 
upon them, makes them for that reaſon more uneaſy, and more diſpoſed to make him an 
enemy at any rate, in order to have ſome pretence of freeing themſelves from the engage- 
ment, than if he had really done them an injury. 09. doyin whadiue | 
Fox this, as moſt other moral ſayings relating to the conduct of human life, is not to 
be underftood as univerſally, but only as generally or for the moſt part true; ſo that the 
ſenſs of the words is, that the-merciful man, where the deſign of his mercy is not abuſed, or 
the natural tendency of it by ſome means accidentally obſtructed, takes the moſt direct 
= effectual method, whenever he may be a proper ſubje& of it, to find mercy him- 
V | w © 
Il T mightobſervethe ſame concerning the other. part of his character: As it denotes & 
forgiving temper, there is ſomething ſo great and generous in it, as cannot fail of recom- 
mending a perſon to the ſame favour, ſhould he:happen at any time, or by any accident 
to do an injury to other perſons. The reaſon of this obſervation may be confirm'd from 
the general character of good nature, which diſpoſes a man to forgiveneſs, and always pro- 
Cures a favoutable diſpoſicion towards him in others. | 5 I 
Bur if we conſider the words in their principal deſign, as containing a ſpecial promiſe 
of mercy, they may relate either to thoſe acts of mercy which God diſpenſes to ſinners 


in this life, by his patience, his forbearance, his pardoning grace, or any ſpecial mo- 


tions of his ſanRifying grace; or elſe to that final ſentence of mercy which ſhall paſs 
upon men at the hour of death, and be confirmed in the day of judgment; for at that 
day indeed our tryal will proceed, according to the ſpiritual ftate and diſpoſition where- 


in we died. After death no farther overtures of mercy will be made to us, but we ſhalt 


be judged according to the works done in the body : So that the laſt judgment, which 
ſhould teach us while we have yet opportunity to exerciſe all proper acts both of be- 
neficence and forgiveneſs will not be properly a diſpenſation of mercy, but of ftri& 


juſtice. 


Tuns is a conſideration on all accounts of ſo great force, that one would think no chri- 


ſtian, who believes that there is a judgment to come, ſhould be able to reſiſt it; eſpecially 
when he farther reflects that our Lord in deſcribing the laſt judgment, particularly and 
ſolely proceeds upon an enquiry, what good men had here done or omitted to do in acts 


or offices of mercy. 
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Cant FH 
Concermng Purity of Heart: 
Ver. 8. Bleſſed art the pure in heart, for they ſtall ſee God, 


T HE SE words recommend a particular duty to us, which I ſhall explain afterwards, 
and upon a motive expreſſed in the higheſt and moſt affecting terms: But withal 
they repreſent to us in general, the nature and end of true religion, which conſiſts not 
in exterior action as ſuch, but as proceeding from the inward frame and diſpoſition of the 
mind, and directed upon a proper object. 1 | | BY 

| 11 
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nal 71 5 
Tus beſt of the heathen moraliſts, nay the Fews them ſelves did not always reſolve the 
goodneſs of moral virtues into a true principal; they argued from thhbonvenience, the 
utility, the beauty and credit of it: But they ſeldom deriv'd the origin of it from the ſpring 
head, or diſcover'd that all its regular, its proper and vital motions proceeded from the heart. 
I grant ſome few of the philoſophers, whoſe lucubrations have been tranſmitted to us, 
carry'd their ſearch upon this ſubject ſo far as to diſcover the principle from whence it 
ought to flow. Yet it does not appear that their ſentiments were common, or had any 
general influence, but were rather like ſome new ſtar in the heavens; which when it firſt 
appears attracts the eyes and excites the curioſity of men, but afterwards either diſappears, 
or ceaſes to be the object of their admir atio. ot bl 
Tauvs certain of the philoſophers of a brighter and more penetrating genius, talked 
of inward purity and purgation of mind, and were admir'd perhaps for their notions 
upon the firſt diſcovery of them, but by degrees the 'luftre of them - vaniſhed, or the 
power they had to move the heart was ſenſibly leſſen'd, not for want of evidence, but 
of that authority which is continually neceſſary to awaken and keep up the attention of 
men to the cleareſt truths: Which reflection affords us one convincing argument, had 
we no other, why it was highly expedient at leaſt, that the Son* of God ſhould appear 
in the world to inculcate the principles of a true and pure morality; and to teach as one 


! 


having authority, TY YH 2 A. ee ee yortobe 88 aft. 
WuHen I ſpeak of ſome few of the heathen Writers whoſe notions upon the ſubject 
of morality were juſt and conformable to order ; I do not fuppoſe but that there might 
have been greater numbers of other men profeſſing morality, who took upon them to 
teach it, whoſe works are not handed down to us, or who had not perhaps the ordinary 
means of communicating them by writing to the world; or which if they had thoſe 
means, might have been ſuppreſſed by one accident or other, if not by deſign: We ate 
apt indeed to calculate how far men may go in their diſcoveries concerning moral or 
religious reds without the benefit of divine revelation, from the fineſt Grecian or Ro- 
»an pens; and there is a reaſon of gratitude in aſcribing all the merit we can to thoſe 
from whom the chanels of learning in ſo many parts of it,' have been deriv'd to us. But 
this is a partial way of judging ; who knows how far the common light of reaſon might 
have directed men, and even whole nations unknown to us, in their ſearch after truth? 
Moers was nothing peculiar in the air of Athens or Rome, to inſpire their reſpective in- 
Uabitants with a ſpirir or manner of thinking, above what many other parts of the 
world might be ſuppoſed capable of inſpiring. We cannot therefore certainly conclude 
the deffec $s of natural religion; or of that common light which is dipens'd to all men, 
from what the reſpective writers of thoſe two famous republicks have left us; or ſhew 
that all the principles of morality cannot be made out by a clear and plain deduction of 
human reaſon. 5 8 at Bo 
”* Nertnzx if we recollect what has been ſaid before, is this any argument againſt the 
expediency of a divine revelation, with reſpec to the articles of natural religion. For 
how juſtly ſoever men may be able to deduce the proofs of them, yet as they are after 
all fallible, as all perſons are not equally capable of conſulting) of examining the con- 
nection of thoſe proofs, nor perhaps of comprehending them; as it is highly expedient 
in order to the common inſtruction, that there ſhould be ſome authority to declare 
and aſcertain thoſe truths ; and that not in the way of ſtrict or formal argumencation, 
16 the philoſophers ought to have done, but as our Saviour has done in this admirable 
diſcourſe, by a plain, ſimple, and direct propoſal of ten. - 
Bes1Dzs the common topicks to recommend virtue, from the motives before mention- 
ed, principally reſpecting our external behaviour or advantage, the Fes argued for the 
practice of it from the poſitive will and commands of God. But ſtill they do not ap- 
pear to have placed the origin or principal reſidence of it in the heart : This was the 
ground of a common error among them,. that concupiſcence, actual concupiſcence had 
not formally the nature of ſin; and provided they performed the exterior action com- 
manded by the law of Meſes they had leſs, if ay made any account in their way of 
judging 0 their inward diſpoſitions. There are ſeveral paſſages which ſeem direaly in- 
tended by our Lord in this ſermon to obviate ſo pernicious an error; and there abound 
in the prophetical writings ſeveral admonitions againſt it ; all thoſe in particular, where 
the Fes are repreſented as placing their religion in the exterior performance, whether 
as to the inſtitured rites or natural duties of it. | fl e eie 
Puxiry of heart then implies in general a conformity to the will and law of God, 
from a true and pure principle of obedience. ' But as our Lord in all the reſt of his beati- 
tudes ſpecifies ſome particular duty, to which a ſuitable reward is annexed, there is no 
reaſop to ſuppoſe, that in this, which is the ſixth of them in order, but that he ai de- 
1 ; 1gns 
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ſigns ſome ſpecial inſtance of our duty, and not of that virtue, which in the nature of it 
comprehends all other duties. and Mit r outbe has | 
Now purity of heart under this limited acceptation may be conſider'd, as oppos'd ei- 
ther to hypocriſy, or to impurity, as in the common notion it imports uncleanneſs. 
I. Porr of heart, as oppos'd to hypocriſy, requires that we ſhould really intend 
what we profeſs, and act upon the principle from which we appear pr would be thoughe 
to act: And in order to denominate this purity, theſe three qualifications ſeem abſolute- 
ly requiſite. / v eg noniownbek tn, no, * * 
1. Tur we ſhould act upon ſome good and truly religious motive. 
2. Ix a proper and juſt manner. aca 
„%% ?—ͤ—‚ V3 reign ed. ihe oy odd i on an I 
1. Tus two great motives to obedience, which I ſhall only inſtance in, are the love 
of God, and a ſenſe of the duty we owe to him, by right of his ſavereign authority o- 
ver us; which properly reſolves into the duty of fearing him, but after ſo generous and 
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filial a manner, as does not exclude but imply love. EW 
Loves the more ardent it is and pure, is the more diſintereſted; The greateſt rule of 
it is to do every thing that may pleaſe. and render us more acceptable to the beloved ob- 
je& ; whether the method to this end be eaſy or difficult, conducing to our particular 
intereſts, or oppoſite to them. So that if we truly love God with a perfect heart, all tlie 
motions of our love will naturally be accompanied with a willing mind, 
Ap yet I do not ſay, but that at the ſame time we do any thing from a motive of 


love to God, we may have an eye to our own happineſs or intereſts. There is nothing 


irregular or unlawful in ſuch a view); it is agreeable to the very end and nature of love, 


that we ſhould deſign our own felicity in all the acts of it; and it is particularly agreeable to 
the goodneſs of God that we ſhould do ſo; the attribute which properly renders him amiable, 
and without which all his other attributes would ſerve only to render him more formidable. 
Ir is not therefore a regard to our own good which deſtroys that purity of heart where- 
with all the acts of our obedience, from a motive of love to God, ought to be accom- 
panied ; but becauſe we intend ſome preſent advantage or convenience, more than the 
ſervice or honour of God; or when, for a pretence only, we perform any external act 
of religion with an appearance of ſerving God; while 1n reality we are only ſerving our 
ſelves ; or perhaps when the circumſtances of our action are ſuch that we may be ſcarce 
able even to preſerve appearances: As I think we may without breach of charity in- 
fer concerning that ſcandalous practice of occaſional. communion at ſuch times only 
when men have ſome viſible intereſt to promote by it; a practice equally repugnant 
to the purity of heart here recommended, as oppos d to hypocriſy, and to all the ge- 
neral rules of order and diſcipline in the church of Cbriſt in all ages. | 
ANOTHER motive to obedience is the fear of God; and does then proceed from pu- 
rity of heart, or connote it, when we obey him in regard to his abſolute right and do- 
minion over us. And particulary, if we conſider our ſelves as accountable creatures to 
his juſtice, when we are deter'd from any a&s of diſobedience, not by a mere appre- 
henſion of puniſhment, but of rendering our ſelves obnoxious to the wrath of God, whe- 
ther he ſhould proceed to puniſh or not. 8 | 3 
 YxrT I do not condemn the fear of puniſhment, whereby we are reſtrain'd rom ſin- 
ning againſt God, as a motive to obedience directly inconſiſtent with purity of heart: 1 
only intend that where fear of puniſhment is the ſole motive to obedience, it is a very 
imperfect and mix d motive, wherein ſelf-love has the greateſt ſhare ; and cannot there- 
fore connote purity of heart in the full and genuine ſenſe of it. 1 
2. Pvxiry of heart requires, that our religious actions ſhould be done after a regular 
and due manner, and in the uſe of juſt and lawful means. A defe& on either of theſe 
accounts deſtroys it: According to that receiv'd maxim, that all requiſite circumſtances 
are neceſſary to denominate an action truly good, but the want of any one of them is 
ufficient to denominate it evil. obs C 
II is a contradiction indeed in the nature of the thing to ſuppoſe that a man who has 
purity of intention, or ſincerely deſires to ſerve God, ſhould be capable of doing any 
thing after a manner, or of employing any means, how good ſoever the end he propoſes 
is, that may offend God; becauſe in this caſe he acts contrary to his very principle, and. 


+ 


involves himſelf in that inextricable abſurdity of making irreligion ſubſervient to reli- 2 


gion; or which is till, if any thing can be more impious and contradictory, of ſuppoſing 
that God Þ has need of the ſinful man. | ln 
et I Recluſ, xv--12. B 
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3. PVxIT y of heart requires that we ſhould alſo act for a £60d end. As the heat 
indeed principally ſignifies the will or intention, and the end is -whit in all our »x&ions 
we principally will and intend, the denomination of purity ought to be taken in a more 
peculiar ſenſe from it: This is the ground of thoſe precepts in holy ſcripture, chat 57 
ever we Ao, we ſbould do it beartily, as to the Lori, an abt umo man ; that 15 ſhould" do all to 
the gl (4 God , that We hould ſerve bim, or intend his ſetviee, with all our beart, and 1b 
Fee e F300 007 21033 B74 53 32030. 6: Tn. fo 0 

Bur the reaſon of deſigning a good end, where there is true purity of heart, is ſo evi- 
dent both from the holy Tetiprures and the nature of the thing, chat this particular needs 
no farther comment or illuſtration. | A + Brie 3200 0 EMI iS 

II. Pu ir y of heart may be conſider'd in oppoſition to unelennneſs, what, in a 
common acceptatiön of the word, is expreſs'd by impurity : And there is the greater 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that our Lord intended this ſenſe, both in reſpect to a crime ſo Op- 
poſite to the ſpirit and deſign of his kely religion, and to the nature of the reward here 

romis'd. ä | : 0k 10G Shs >. 1 J 
. I fhall conſider the duty here recommended on both theſe aecounts. 1 „ 

Ox ſpecial action of the Spitit of God upon the ſoul of man conſiſts in deſtroying 
or over-ruling the motions of concupiſcence; and eſpecially as to all acts of impùtity 
under the preſent conſideration of it. This, ſays the * Apoſtle, is the will of God, 'ev/tn Your 
ſan#ification, that ye ſhould abſtain from fornication, unoleauneſi, inordinate affection, evil concupi- 
ſcence : That every one fhould know how to poſſeſs his veſſel in ſunification and honour; not in the laſt 
of concupiſcence, even as the Gentiles which know not God, And it is therefore declar d by the 
4 Apoſtle, ſpeaking of the different ſtate of chriſtians after their converſion from that 
wicked and impure ſtate wherein they before liv'd, And ſuch were ſome of you, but ye are 


waſhed, ye are ſantify'd in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and by the Spirit of our God. 

THrtkx is ftill one argument againſt impurity reſpecting chriſtians, in regard to the Ho- 
ly Spirit peculiar to them, and which natural reaſon, even upon ſuppoſition of a common 
grace, could.never have form'd any diſtinct notion of; and that is from our bodies being 
call'd the temple of the Holy Ghoſt particularly in oppoſition to the ſpirit of impurity. 
The Apoſtle urges this argument with a force, and by a gradation of circumſtances, which 
diſcover that it is not founded upon a mere figurative alluſion, but has a real foundation: 
Know ye not that yoar my is the temple of the Holy Gho#t, which is in you, which ye have of God, 
and ye are not your own 4 If any man defile the temple of God, him ſhall God deſtroy : For the tem- 
ple || of God is boly, which temple ye ave, 855 ane 

THz genius and precepts of our holy region in general are no leſs oppoſite to impurity : 
The great deſign of it is to deſtroy corruption, eſpecially that which is in the world through Iuſt ; 
to teach us to crucify * rhe affections and luſts; to IV call us not unto uncleanneſs, but unto holineſs : 
For which reaſon ſuch perſons are expresſly excluded from having any inheritance in the 
kingdom of God or of Chriſt: Tf Let no man, ſays the Apoſtle, ſpeaking concerning acts of 
impurity, deceive you, for becauſe of theſe things cometh rhe wrath of God upon the children of diſobe- 
dience. | | 1 | 

Trar purity of heart is imply'd under this notion appears from the nature of the cor- 
reſponding reward here annex'd, and as it is a ſpecial qualification in order to our receivin 
it. . Seeing is an ordinary metaphor in ſcripture which ſignifies knowledge ; and as ſeeing 
God may properly denote the knowledge of divine ttuths in part, for we here ſee many of 
them only as through 4 glaſs darkly, this promiſe may be ſuppos'd to extend to holy per- 
ſons, in part alſo, even in this life. | . | 

Anv the more the ſoul is free from the power of ſenſual appetites, or habits, the more 
clear and diſtinct will her view of truth be: Bodily gratifications of any kind cloud and 
oppreſs the mind, and hinder ic from exerting itſelf in the ſearch after truth with that free- 
dom and application whereof it might be otherwiſe capable. What I here obſerve is true 
with reſpect to men who indulge their ſenſual appetites to exceſs, or after an irregular 
manner in any kind: But there is ſomething in the fins of impurity more ſtrictly ſo call'd, 
which either obſtructs the operation of the mind when ic would contemplate ſpiticual and 
abſtra& objects, or diverts it from the very deſire of contemplating them. 8 

And the reaſon of this is evident: Pleaſure being the great end of man in all his actions, 
in proportion as he finds more of leſs pleaſure in them he will apply with more or leſs re. 
ſolution to the bufineſs of them. Now the mind of a perſon who has wholly addicted 
himſelf to gratify his ſenſual apperites, and places his whole happineſs in them, if he 
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ſhould by reaſon of ſome favourable circumſtances of grace be induc'd to apply himſelf to 
meditate on any ſpiritual or religious ſubject, muſt on that account be leſs capable of pre- 
ſerving either the attention or freedom of his mind: It will be the more difficult for him to 
keep up his attention ace object of it is foreign to his taſte and manner of thinking ; as 
he does not find that: entertainment or happineſs in it which he does when he rurns his 
thoughts upon the objects of ſenſe; laſtly, as the ſpirits, the motions whereof are the oc- 
caſional cauſe of all his ſenſations and reflections, are diverted for the time out of the pro- 
per chanel, wherein they are accuſtomed to run, and have 4 continual tendency to take 
the ſame courſe again; and that ſo ſtrong, that it is not without ſome pain and difficulty he 
is able for any time to overcome it. Under theſe diſcouragements the mind in meditating 
upon divine ſubjects grows ſoon weary and intimidated, and the imagination of ſuch à man 
is continually inclining after thoſe objects which affect after à more ſtrong and ſenſible 
manner. een eee 1 e ee 
Tus fame reaſons will diſcover why the mind of ſuch a perſon acts with leſs freedom in 
the judgment it makes concerning divine truths. For tho* inclination does not alter 
the nature of things upon which we meditate, or their ſeveral relations, yer every man 
may be ſenſible how great a power it has towards corrupting the judgment, by cauſ- 
ing us to make raſh and precipitate concluſions, by diverting us from examining things 
with that firineſs and impartiality, which are requiſite in order to the diſcovery of 
truth; in a word, by making us willing to be deceived with appearances which ſtrike 
in with it, inſtead of choſe real and ungrateful truths which oppoſe it. On theſe ac- 
counts the ſcriptures declare upon grounds ſtrictly philoſophical, that the carnal mind # 
not ſubject to the law of God®, whether that law be underſtood as a rule of faith or life, 
neither can be; that the carnal mind does not ſavour the things which be of God; that to be 
carnally minded is death, death in a ſpiritual ſenſe, but to be ſpiritually minded i life and 
peace, As life conſiſts in a power and freedom of action, with reſpe& to the nobleſt 
offices, and moſt excellent ends of it, a diſpoſition of mind which qualifies the ſoul 
for CR the ſeveral acts after a more powerful and free manner, is very ſignificantly 
term'd life | 
Tur author of the book of Miſdom ſpeaks very agreeably to theſe maxims of canonical - 
ſcripture, when he obſerves that the corruptible body preſſeth down the incorruptible Soul: 
So that we bardly gueſs aright at the things which are ben us, but the things of heaven we are ſtill 


| Tm1s obſervation is true in reference to the common ſtate of mankind ; while we 
are united to a corruptible body, we all of us feel the weight of it hanging as it were 
upon the ſoul, whenever ſhe would take flight and raiſe her ſelf towards heaven upon 
che wings of divine contemplation : but a ſoul immers'd in acts of ſenſuality; is Kill 
more incapable, from the power which ſuch acts have in particular to move and af- 
fe& it, of diſengaging her ſelf, and acting with her genuine freedom. And therefore 
it is declar'd by the Apoſtle, that thoſe who live in pleaſures, he ſeems more particularly 
to intend thoſe impure pleaſures I am ſpeaking of, are dead, as to all the more noble and 
generous functions of life, while they live. | | 0 5 

I do not ſay that impurity always deſtroys the uſe of reaſon, tho' in the event it 
commonly does ſo ; for it is ſometimes obſervable in men of wit, and great vivacity 
of thought : But I intend, chat it renders the mind, in any perſon poſſeſſed with the 
Spirit of it, leſs habitual for ſpeculative or religious diſquiſitions: With reſpect to theſe 
none are more blind and ignorant than great numbers of thoſe, whom we call men 
of bright parts. Not that they want a natural capacity for thinking as juſtly, or in 
2 manner as entertaining and agreeable as other perſons on ſuch ſubjects. But becauſe 
either they do not apply their mind to them ; or if they do, it is after ſuch a cold, weak, 
and negligent a manner, that they find no pleaſure in their enquiries, but look upon 
the regions of truth as a barren and dry land, where no water is to quench their ordinary 
and prevailing thirſt. — * 

Tux ſame diſpoſition of mind, which I have been recommending, is proper to qua- 
lify us for the reward here annex d, if we underſtand it concerning the viſion of God, 
to which we ſhall be admitted in a future ſtate. If no unclean thing or perſon can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, the reaſon of excluding thoſe from it in particu- 
lar, will hold ftill ſtronger, who have given themſelves up to the higheſt and | moſt 
groſs acts of impurity : Such men, in the natural reaſon of the thing, cannot ſee God; 
that is, they cannot ſee him ſhould they be admitted, which they never will be, in- 
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their ſins and diſobedience had ſeperated thertiſelyes at t 
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to bis preſence, ſo as to enjoy, him, r take! chat complacency. and delight in ſpeing 
him, Wherewirkk the Pare. eh heart will hereafter be: bleſſed: For it is not the: — 
or the company, but the diſpoſmion e are in that makes us hagpy's This is ſo evident, 
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b s e ge Of Peacemaking. 
Vier. 9. Bleſſed are the Peacemakers, fur they ſhall be called the children of Gd. 


HES E words have a particular force in them, as ſpoke by our blefſed Saviour, 
1 whether we confider him in his office of # mediator, or in his petſonal character: 
For by peacemakets- ate not only meant ſuch perfons, who interpoſe by their good and 
nervous endeavours to make up differences among men, and bring them when at a di- 
ance together again; but it ſignifies men, who are naturally of 4 good and peaceable 
diſpoſtion, and dy that means contribute to ptonibte univetfal love, eſteem and bens vo- 
lence among all men; the only foundation of a true and general peace in ſociety. 
"Wren teſpect to Chrif's office 49 mediator, it was 5 vittue of it, that when men by 
at the greateſt diftance ſtem God, he 
propoſed and executed a Uefign of reconciling tfiem to God, While we were yet ſimners be died 


for us, He ſuffered. for our fins rhe juſt for the wnjuft,” that be might bring as to God. He reconoiled 


a unto God by the Craft. | 


IVx his perſonal character he was the greateſt inſtance of the duty here tecommend- 


ed by him: He embraced all opportunities of doing good to mankind, and of reftraitiing 
them from thoſe ſinful paſſions by kis precepts, by bis admonitions which are the c: 
mon cauſes of enmity and divifion among men: He ſuffered innumerable affronts and in- 
dignities; with that ſedatenefs and eompofure of mind, that regard at the fans time to 
their own intereſts, which are the proper qualifications towards making even our greateſt 


enemies to be at peace with us. On one oceaſton indeed or two, wien he f6 openly rebuk- 


ed the Scribes and Phariſees for their hypocriſy, when he whipped the buyers and ſellers 
out of the temple for their propffanenetz, he ſeetts to Have been tranſported beyond his 
uſual temper: But this was a exfe wherein his zeal for the hohont -6f God and religion 
was concerned, not from any perſonal reſentment; and in the like caſes, the beſt of men, 
Revue they preſerve the ſame temper, and diſcover the fame zeal, may fometimes do well | 
to le angry. * #5 | 5 
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I was ſo far froma temper which might give the deaſt oceaſion of offence, that he 
avdided che very appearähues of giving any. He concealed ſo long as he could his true 
Character as thi \Moſlvb, che Rig of the Tus; and chen he was obliged upon the adjura- 
tion of Pilue to drelare himſelf, he did it aſter a manner, and in terms which could not 
ber ſuppoſed to give che lenſt umnbrage to the citil government: He told that Roman depu- 
ty his kingdom was not of this world ; upon which declaration Plate Was willing to releaſe 
mim, as a king; whoſe claim would not occafon the-1eaft! jealouſy to his maſter at 


Bent ar A. endo 


Aire nn Stan nenne i . ans „ 
I would obſerve by the way, chat this anſwer of 'our Lord to Pilate is to be interpreted 


according to the hatute ahd defigh of the queſtion propoſed ; chat is, whether he was King 
of the Fews im à proper anck civil fenſe? Our Lord anſwers chat his kingdom is not of this 
world, or not adminiſter'd aſter the ſame manner with thofe Kingdoms, wherein the prin- 
ces of this wobld exerciſe dominion over their reſpective ſubjects. But it does not there- 
fore followithat his kingdom was in no ſenſe of this world, tho' not in the ſenſe according 
to which Pilate underſtood his claim: For as to the ſubjects and external government of his 
Kingdom, both which are viſihle, and in relation to both which he has preſctibed rules that 
quppoſe them viſible, or elſe nothing can be vifſble; it may ſo far be juſtly termed of this 
world, tho? che acts und effects of his authoriry in it only affect men as to their ſpiritual ſtate, 
extlufive of all human penabries ; except here the ſtate thinks fit to interpoſe for the ſafety 
of the church, as it way and where chere is a necefſity, ought to do, by penal laws. 
Tus laſt requeſt of our Lord to his Apoſtles, and which diſcovered the excellency of 
it in his own judgment, was the ſame temper and diſpoſition of mind; My peace 1 leave with 
joa, my peace I give unto you *, VVV SY 
IN DEE D there are fo many precepts in the evangelical writings to recommend this du- 
ty, and it is ſo ſuited to the nature and ſpirit of our holy religion in general, that ſome 
Have made it a queſtion whether it is lawful for chriſtians on any account whatever to make 


war upon one another: The notion concerning the legality of all wars obtain'd ſo much 


When the articles of our church were 'compil'd, that it Was thought proper to obviate 
it in one of them, by an expreſs declaration of her ſenſe in theſe words: | I: is law- 
ful for chriſtian men, ot the commandment of the magiſtrate, to wear weapens and ſerwe in the 
Wars, 
So that it may be here proper to conſider the reafon upon which war is look'd upon as 
illegal by ſome perſons, and contrary to the pacifick ſpirit and 'maxims of the Goſpel ; and 
ro enquire upon what grounds the church might here be ſuppoſed to determine in oppoſi- 
tion to that doctrine. 6 | 
Ir muſt be granted that the commands in the Goſpel concerning mutual charity and 
forbearance run thro' every part of it, as if it were principally animated by this ſpirit : 
So that in regard to the tenour of the Goſpel we might juſtly have concluded, had 
not the Apoftle prevented us by his own concluſion, that f the wiſdom which is from above 
| & peitceable, gentle, and eaſy to be entreated; as on the other hand, the wiſdom of men 
in fowing or cultivating the ſeeds of enmity and diviſion || deſcenderh not from above, but 
* earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh. : hs 
Wr muſt grant farther, that there are particular precepts which ſeem to lie very expreſſ- 
ly againſt the lawfulneſs of going to war: We are commanded not to reſiſt evil, but 
rather to give place unto wrath; to do good to thoſe that hate us and deſpitefully 
uſe us, to turn the other ſide of the cheek to him that ſmites us, to go two miles with him 
that ſhall compel us to go with him one; to overcome evil with good. 

Bur how much ſoever theſe maxims, which are calculated for the conduct of men in 
private life, may by the natural reaſons of them, and by virtue of their proper influence, af- 
Fe& publick ſocieties, on occaſion of the mutual injuries done to them, or a mutual 
competition for ſome controverted right ; is they are not to be underſtood as abſolutely 
forbidding all recourſe to war for the deciſion of thoſe cafes which are ſometimes 
perhaps of ſo intricate a nature that they cannot otherwiſe be determin'd; becauſs 
there may be no authoritative judge to interpoſe. | 


1+ is farther to be conſider'd, that general rules of human life do not univerſally 
conclude, eſpecially where if they ſhould eonclude the very end of them would be 
fruſtrated. Now it being the principal end of the rule I cited from ſcripture to promote 
peace, and all the beneficial effe&s of it, were it not lawful for any nation when un- 
Jaſtly attack d to defend it Telf by taking arms, the effects of an uncontroul'd violence 
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and rapine in the aggreſſor; encourag d with an aſſurance that he ſhall not be op- 
pos'd, would directly tend to involve ſuch a ſtate in the utmoſt confuſion: And there- 
fore the doctrine which declares all wars unlawful, from a principle of the pacifick ſpi- 
rit and precepts of the Goſpel, does more obſtruct the very ends of peace, and the com- 
mon benefits ariſing from it, than the do&rine which allows ſome wars to be lawful, and 
even in certain caſes neceſſa x. Kn e 
Tux determination of the late Biſhop of Salisbury upon this article appears to be very 
juſt. Having acknowledg'd the difficulty ariſing from the commands of our Saviour, as 
to ſuffering injuries, he obſerves, | That as on the one hand the words of our Saviour 
<* ſeem to be very expreſs and full, ſo on the other hand, if they are to be under- 
© ſtood literally, they muſt caſt the world looſe, and expoſe it to the injuſtice and 
* inſolence of wicked perſons, ' who would not fail to take advantage from ſuch a 
© compliance and ſubmiſſion. Therefore theſe words muſt be conſidet'd, firſt, as ad- 
« dreſs'd to private perſons, then as relating to ſmaller injuries, which can more eaſily 
* be borne, and, finally, as phraſes or forms of ſpeech that are not to be carry'd to the 
© utmoſt extent; but to be conftrued with the ſoftening that is to be allowed to the 
©. uſe of a phraſe, So that the meaning of that ſection of our Saviour's ſermon is to 
ce be taken thus, that private perſons ought to be ſo far from purſuing injuries to the 
*© equal retaliation of an eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth, that they ought in ma- 
* ny caſes to bear injuries without either reſiſting them, or making returns of evil for 
© evil; ſhewing a patience to bear even repeated injuries, when the matter is ſmall and 
the wrong tollerable. __ - VV u 
r UNDER all this, ſecret conditions are to be underſtood, ſuch, as when by ſuch 
our patience we may hope to overcome evil with good; or at leaſt ro ſhew to the 
world the power that religion has over us, to check and ſubdue our reſentments; 
* in this caſe certainly we ought to ſacrifice our juſt rights either of defence, or of 
ee ſeeking reparation, to the honour of religion, and to the gaining of men, by ſuch 
„ an heroick inftance of vertue : But it cannot be ſuppos'd that our Saviour meant 
that good men ſhould deliver themſelves up to be a prey to be devour'd by bad men, or 
to obligy his followers to renounce their claims to the protection and reparations of law 
and juſtice. | | 
I x this St. Paul gives us à clear commentary on our Saviour's words: He reproves 
the Corinthians for going to law one with another, and that before unbelievers, when it was 
ſo great a ſcandal to the chriſtian religion in its firſt infancy : He ſays, why ds ye not 
rather take wrong; why do ye not ſuffer your ſelves to be defrauded? Vet he does not deny, 
5 but that they might claim their rights and ſeek for redreſs ; therefore he propoſes their 
* doing it by arbitration among themſelves, and only urges the ſcandal of ſuing before 
*© heathen magiſtrates: So that his reproof did not fall on their ſuing one another, but 
© only on the ſcandalous manner of doing it.: Therefore men are not bound up by the 
Goſpel from ſeeking relief before a chriſtian judge, and by conſequence theſe words 
of our Savicur are not to be urg'd to the utmoſt extent whereof they are capable. If 
** private perſons may ſeek reparation one of another, they may alſo ſeek reparation of the 
* wrongs done by thoſe who are under another's obedience : And every prince owes a pro- 
** tection tohis people in ſuch caſes; for he beareth not the ſword in vain, he is their avenger; He 
„may demand reparation by ſuch terms as are agreed on among nations, and when that 
eis not granted he may take ſuch reparation from any that are under that obedience, as 
* may oblige the whole body to repair the injury; much more may he uſe the ſword to 
** prote& his ſubjects if any other comes to invade them: For this end chiefly he has both 
the ſword given him, and thoſe taxes paid him, that may enable him to ſupport the charge 
to which the uſe of it may put him. And as a private man owes by the ties of humanity 
**. aſliſtance to a man whom he ſees in the hands of thieves and murderers, ſo princes may 
& afliſt ſuch other princes who are unjuſtly fallen upon,both out of humanity to him who is 
© ſoull us'd, and to repreſs the inſolence of an unjuſt aggreſſor, and alſo to ſecure the 
© whole neighbourhood from the effects of ſucceſs in ſuch unlawful conqueſts: Upon 
** all theſe accounts we do not doubt but that wars which are thus originally as to the firſt 
© occaſion of them defenſive, though in the progreſs of them they muſt be often Henſive, 
* may be lawful. > 
1 “% Gov allowed of wars in that policy which he himſelf conſtituted: In which we are 
to make a great difference between thoſe things that were permitted by reaſon of the 
- hardneſs of their hearts, and thoſe things which were expreſly commanded of God; 
þ theſe laſt can never be ſuppos'd to be immoral ſince commanded by God, whoſe pre- 
cepts and judgments are altogether righteons. When the ſoldiers came to be baptiz'd 
©* of St. John, he did not charge them to relinquiſh that courſe of life, but only to do 
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© wiolente to no man; to accuſe no man falſiy; and to be content with their wages: Nor did St. 
© Peter charge Cornelia to forſake his poſt when he baptiz'd him: The primitive chriftians 
„thought they might continue in military employments, in which they preſerv'd the 
© purity of their religion entire, as appears both from Tertullian's works, and from the 
hiſtory of Julians ſhort reign. But thoogh wars, that are in their own nature only 
& defenſive, are lawful, and a part of the protection that princes owe to their people, 
« yet unjuſt wars deſign'd for making conqueſts, for the enlargement of empire, and the 


wo: raiſing the glory of princes, are certainly publick robberies, and the higheſt acts of in- 


juſtice and violence poſſible: In which men facrifice to their pride or humour the 
© peace of the world, and the lives of all that die in the quarrel; whoſe blood God will 
* require at their hands : Such. princes 1 accountable to God in the higheſt degree 
2 — - _—_ for all the rapine and bloodſhed that is occaſion'd. by their pride and in- 
. juſtice. 

a Wren it is viſible that a war is unjuſt, certainly no man of conſcience can ſerve 
* in it, unleſs it be in the defenſive part ; for, though no man can owe that to his prince, 
* to go and murder other perſons at his command, yet he may owe it to his country, 
** to aflift towards its preſervation, from being over-run even by thoſe whom his prince 
has provoked by making war on them unjuſtly. For even in ſuch a war, tho” it is 
* unlawful to ſerve in the attacks that are made on others, it is ſtill lawful for the people 
* of every nation to defend themſelves againſt foreigners. | 

* There is no cauſe of war more unjuſt, than the propagating the true religion, or the 
«© deftroying a falſe one, that is to be left to the providence of God, who can change the 
7 hearts of men, and bring them to the knowledge of the truth when he will: Ambition ind 
** the defire of empire muſt never pretend to carry on God's work; The wrath of man 
te or keth not the righteouſneſs of God; and it were better barefacedly to own that men are 
<* ſet on by carnal motives, than to prophane religion, and the name of God, by making 
it the pretence. 5 | | 
Bur however private retaliations or publick wars may be in certain caſes lawful, it 
would be more for the ſervice and honour of religion, if it were poſſible, and as much 
as lieth in us, to live peaceably with all men. The happineſs indeed of ſociety in all reſpects 
ſo much depends upon a pacifick temper and diſpoſition in men, that the office of peace- 
makers, whether conſidered as 222 mediators or as men, who ſincerely make it their 
endeavour to follow after thoſe things which make for peace, by their contributing to 
promote the good and great end of our common Lord and Maſter is entitled to the glori- 
dus appellation of the children of Gd. * „ 

Tris indeed is a character that may be apply d, and is in ſcripture indifferently ap? 
ply'd to good men in general, from their being born again of water and the Holy Spirit; 
and who by that means have an entrance opened to them into the kingdom of God, 
from their being begotten anew by the word of God, from their imitating him as dear 
children and walking in love ; the principle from which a pacifick temper proceeds, and 
whereby it is continually fed and ſupported ; and laſtly, from their being heirs of the 
great and exceeding promiſes made to them in the Goſpel : But the particular reaſon of 
their being called here the children of God, for in this, as in all the reſt of the beatitudes, 
the promiſe has ſome ſpecial relation to the duty preſcribed, the reaſon of this is from 
the goodneſs of God in doing good, in promoting peace on earth, good will towards men, in cau- 
ſing the ſun to ſhine on the juſt and the unjuſt, in being kind to the unthankful and to the evil, which 
our Saviour indeed ſpecifies as the very reaſon of this appellation, for ſo, ſays he, ſhall ye 
be the children of the bigheſt f. | ö 

PEAR, or a diſpoſition to that end, renders us more like to God, and by conſequence 
more capable of that character of his children, as it ſuppoſes a certain order and regula- 
rity in the ſociety, whereof we are members. There is not indeed any one character of 
the ſupreme Being in ſcripture, or which human mind can conceive, which gives us a 
greater idea concerning the internal rectitude of his nature, or the perfect manner of his 
operating externally, than that he is a God of order; that he does every thing in number, 


weight, meaſure, and by means in all reſpe&s juſtly adapted towards attaining their ſe- 


veral ends. | 

Txrts order, which God invincibly loves and follows, is particularly to be obſerved 
in relation to ſociety civil or ſacred, the common intereſts of which can never be pre- 
ſerved, but by following after thoſe things, eſpecially in the latter reſpect, which make for 
peace, and things whereby we may edify one another, a metaphor taken from the form of a build. 
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ing, and that compyaees 15 order in the feveral parts of it, without which it can be 
| beautiful. FT at AO a 3 
Axp therefore whatever flight notions men may have concerning the nature of fchiſq 
in the chriſtian fociety, or the Charge of Are Ga or dyuiſions Toons chriſtians, yet 
rhe application of a promiſe here made to the children of God, is what they ought to gon- 
Ader whether wy: can Ge have apy intereR in, while they oppoſe thoſe rules of ar- 
| 1 ** God has eftabliſhed towards preſerving" the peace and unity of the chriſtian 
uten a | 


* * 


"> 


Cray IN, 
Ol Perſecution for Righteouſneſs fake; 


Ver. 10, Blelef are they that ore perſecuted for righteouſneſs [abe, far theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Ver. 11. Bd are ge when men Mall rewile you, and perſecure yay,ond ſhall ſay all manner of evil a- 
47 nou [if fo, wy he E 

Ver. 13, Rejoyce aud be exceeding glad; for great is your reward in hea wen: For {v perſecuted they the 
prophets which were before 306+ M$ pars bs 


HERE have been inſtances in the heathen world of men, who have choſen to 
5 ſuffer much, to facrifice their lives and fortunes, their liberties and their greateſt 
intereſts in chis life, rather than they would be found falfe to their engagements, to their 
friends, or their country: This heroick courage, tho? it might proceed fram a truly goed, 
generous, and virtuous principle, yet ſparkled fo much in the eyes of the world, and was 
a proper on that accaunt to gratify the natural pride and vanity of man, in tranſmitting 

ame to future ages with advantage and honour, that fome have thought the cele- 
brated virtues of the great men in the heathen world were but ſo many ſplendid fins, as 


a 


principally, if not ſolely proceeding from theſe human motives. 

I have already, in vindication of thoſe illuftrious perſons who ſhone as lights in the 

heathen world, and of the common grace of God diſpenfed to all men, ſaid fomething 

by way of anſwer to this principle; and particularly in oppoſition to a member of the 
mous acamedy at Paris, who has wrote a whole book with a form'd defign, which he 

has executed artfully enough, of depriving the heathens of that juſt praife, which is due 

to their good and laudable actions; and therefore I ſhall not here refume that argu- 

pero ane. po N 15 

Ox what fide ſoever the truth of the queſtion may lie, concerning the morality of 


their actions, thoſe actions to which the name of heroick virtue was attributed; yet I fear 


it will be found too true in fact that few of them ſuffer'd for righteouſneſs ſake, as ic 
imported their ſuffering in defence of any particular article or doctrine of religion. 
SOCRATES is the only perſon among the heathens upon record, who in oppoſition 
to the religion eſtabliſhed by the laws, had the courage openly to aſſert that fundamental 
article of religion, the unity of the Godhead. 1 . | | 8 
Tuo in an age of fo great light, and in a place which philofophy had choſen for the 
feat of her reſidence, there did not want men of capacity, who obſerved the groſs errors of 
the heathen worſhip, and who perhaps ſecretly lamented them, yet none of them had the 


reſolution to appear ſo openly as this great man in defence of that article, or indeed of an 


o - 0 ; ; * * * 
other, which might render them obnoxious to the ſtate, eſpecially in a caſe, as his prov d 
to be, of capital puniſhment. . 


— 


So that this beatitude of our Saviour contains in effect a vew. commandment, not new with 
reſpect to the natural reaſon of it, for ſo far it was, ſuppoſing men had duly confulted is, 
eternally obligatory ; but nem, as it had fo very ſeldom upon 2 natural principle been re- 
duced to practice, or as the notions of men concerning the obligation of it, had not been 


perhaps ſo generally powerful or diſtin& as might have been expected. 


Bur there was the greater reaſon on theſe accounts, why our Lord upon his reinfor- 
eing it by a poſitive authority, ſhould annex a ſpecial reward to it. For tho it does not al- 
der 
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ter the nature of our duty, or cancel any antecedent obligation which we were under to 
praQtiſe it, whether God annex any particular promiſe to the practice of it or not; yet as 
all our actions are in one degree or other performed from a motive of ſelf-love, as is neceſ- 
fary from the natural order of things, that they ſhould be ſo ; as the love of God himſelf 
and the deſire of enjoying him are inſeparable from this motive, the more powerful the 
rrp ry to obedience are in regard to it, the more full of life and energy will our obe- 
ence be, | 


A xD therefore it is obſerveable, that in regard to this duty, the practice whereof is at- 
tended with more than ordinary difficulty, and thereby ſeems the more to interfere with 
the maxims of ſelf- love, our Lord, as in the other beatitudes, does not ſimply propoſe a 
reward, but he ſets it in a ſtronger light, by a repetition of it in two different expreſſians, 


which yet in effect both import the fame thing; in the former he declares concerning 


thoſe that are perſecuted for righteouſneſs fake, theirs is the kingdom of heaven ; in the latter 2 


eat is their reward in heaven. | 1 | 8 
Fou this general explication of the words, I ſhall deduce the following particulars. 

I Tax excellency of the duty here imply e. 

2. Txz reaſonableneſs of ferving God upon the proſpect of reward. ? 
3. Ts different degrees of reward in another life, and particularly to thoſe who /ufer 
for righteouſneſs ſake. . | | wn 

1. TRE excellency of the duty here imply'd ; in ſpeaking to which head it will be pro- 
per to enquire, by what rules, or upon what account one duty may be eſteemed more ex- 
cellent than another. For that there is a gradual diſtinction in the order of our duties is 
evident from the apoſtolical precepts, without inſiſting on a formal proof of the thing, 
that we ſhould approve the things that are excellent; that laying aſide certain initial principles 
of religion, we fhould go on to perfection, or to ſuch duties, as the oppoſition implys which 
are not perfect. | * 4 * 

T ks firſt rule which I ſhall aſſign of this difference in the order of our duties is, that 
they are done out of a more ardent and inflamed love to God. Love is the great principle 
of obedience, which puts all the powers of the ſoul into motion ; in proportion therefore 
as this paſſion is the ſtronger in regard to its object, the more lively and powerful will the 
operations of it be, and conſequently the effects of it more acceptable to the object upon 
Which it terminates, as proceeding from the nobleſt and moſt generous motive, exerting 
itſelf in the moſt noble and generous manner. 5 „ 
Nou there is no argument ſo expreſſive of a true and inflamed love, as when we are 
willing to undergo the greateſt difficulties, or expoſe ourſelves to the greateſt dangers, 
for the ſake of what we love; herein is charity made perfect, and muſt neceſſarily render 
itſelf in the ſight of God of or price, as it gives the greateſt evidence at once of our ſin- 
cerity, and of our zeal for his ſervice. When our love is ſo ſtrong and perfect as to caſt 
out fear, all miſgivings, apprehenſions of ſuffering in the cauſe of God or religion; when 
his commandments, tho" in the nature of them they appear grievous, yet become, by vir- 
tue of an invincible love to him, eaſy and light in the practice, then we ſeem to be ar- 
rivd to the higheſt and moſt excellent degree of charity whereof we are capable in this life, 
or can be indeed capable, ſhould God require any farther teſt of our love in the life which 

is to come. 3 I 


- 


fe&s of them, they are more generally edifying or inſtructive. 
Nov where men make it appear by a ſober and rational conduct, that religion has in 
truth ſo great power over them as to make them deſpiſe all the flatteries and terrors of this 
world when they come in competition with their duty, it is certain that they do honour 
and ſervice to religion in che beſt or moſt effectual manner which they can propoſe of 
doing it. ES 
TBAr who ſee their good works, the labour of their love, in ſo full and ſhining a 
light, will, if they are not altogether corrupt, naturally conſider whether religion be not 
really attended with thoſe wholſome and beneficial effects which it is pretended to operate; 
and whether, if men were not fully convinc'd of the truth, and had not taſted of the vital 
powers of it, they would expoſe themſelves for its ſake to all the evils and miferies of this 
life. The natural conſequence of which reflection will be, that if ſuch perſons act as rea- 
fonable agents ought to do, they will more ſtrictly and impartially examine the truths, and 
endeavour to conform themſelves to the rules of it ; and there is nothing indeed but the 
want of ſuch examination and endeavour, which contributes ſo much to ſtrengthen the 
cauſe whether of infidelity or corruption. | 


d d 2 LI I 
Vo. II; 


Axornzx rule of diſtinguiſhing between the different degrees of virtue, is when 
they conduce to more excellent ends ; when in the natural tendency or ordinary ef- 
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ſermon upon the mount, by the ſanction of proper and very great rewards. 


— 2 — — — — 


L r men once, as all free thinkers ought to do, lay aſide their prejudices, and follow 
the light of pure and naked truth, and then let them withold their aſſent to the truths of 
religion, or the divine authority of the Goſpel, if they can; or if after all they do not diſ- 
cover, upon a full and impartial examination, the evidence of it in ſuch a degree as to 
command their aſſent, or compel them to come in, then, but in that caſe only, they may be 
allow'd to talk, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, concerning the innocency of error: But in truth 
this is a caſe which ſo ſeldom happens, if ever it really did happen, eſpecially as to the 
truth of reveal'd religion in general, that there ſeems to be no great occaſion for ſuppoſing 
it, much leſs for enlarging upon it, „„ nf Som jfow bake. 

O the other hand, let the greateſt libertines make tryal of the power of religion by 
giving themſelves up to the conduct of it, as they obſerve men of great ſobriety and pru- 
dence have done, men who are the fartheſt from being poſſeſs'd with a ſpirit of enthu- 
ſiaſm, and then, but never before, let them judge whether the ſincere practice of religion 
be not preferable, even in a perſecuted ſtate amidſt the triumphs of innocency and a good 
conſcience, to the pleaſures of fin amidſt all the pomp and luxury of this life, attended 
with the terrors, for no ſinner can always eſcape them, of an unſeen vengeance. _ 

TRE effects of perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake in the primitive church were ſo viſible 
and edifying, that we principally owe the propagation of chriſtianity, under the direction 
of God's providence, to them: Men, who were before enemies to the croſs of Chrift, by 
whom his holy religion was perſecuted and evil ſpoken of, when they obſerv'd the ſober, 
the devout, and refolute temper of chriſtians under the ſevereſt tryals, and the moſt cruel 
inſtruments of death, when religion appear'd to them under theſe circumſtances ſo charm- 
ing and graceful, and in other caſes under all the diſadvantages of poverty and diſtreſs, 
they became in great numbers converts to it themſelves, and were inſpir'd with an equal 
degree of that ardor and reſolution whereby they were firſt captivated to the obedience of 
faith by the example of others. 8 5 
Ap indeed as there is nothing from a common principle of humanity which ſo much 
awakens our attentions as great diftreſs, ſo when it is found in perſons, in other reſpects of 
good judgment, and a ſober behaviour, and on a juſt or honourable occaſion, nothing is: 
more apt to put us upon reflecting as to the true cauſes and merit of it, and in conſequence 
to excite us on a like occaſion to go and do likewiſe, "oa „ 

3. Axor h EA rule diſtinguiſhing the excellency of any virtue is when it is practis'd after 
a uniform manner. A great many perſons have ſudden impulſes and motions in religion; 
they will for ſome time give many external ſigns of piety, and may perhaps be acted for 
that time out of a fincere love to it; but in caſes of greater difficulty or tryal, when 
perſecution or any other ſtorm ariſeth, their faith begins to fail, their love grows cold, and 
their former pious reſolutions, when they come to be executed, diſcover that their frength 
was but ſmall : But when a man has really ſuffer'd in his neareſt intereſts in this life, when 
he has once given them up for righteouſneſs ſake, here we have not only a ſenſible argu- 
ment that he acted upon a uniform principle of piety, but a ſenſible earneſt, and the beſt 
which he can give, that he will continue to do fo. | | 5 

Yer I do not by what has been ſaid intend, that it is impoſſible a perſon who has 
once ſuffer'd much for the truth ſhould afterwards in time of temptation fall away: 
We have inftances in church hiſtory of ſuch apoftates ; but the ſevere cenſures and 
diſcipline of the church executed againft them plainly ſhew, that ſuch inftances were 
very contrary to what might have been piouſly expected, and that in the natural reaſon 
and common courſe of things, perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake is one of the ſtrongeſt 
evidences of a ſteady and uniform piety. „„ 

II. We here obſerve the reaſonableneſs of ſerving God upon the proſpect of reward. 

Son enthuſiafts have thought that if the flames of hell were extinguiſh'd, or the 
gates barr'd, the everlaſting doors which lead to the glories of heaven, yet the love of 
God would be a ſufficient motive to our duty; and even the more excellent and merito- 
rious of it ſelf. | | 2 5 

I do not deny that God ought to be obey'd whether he had annex'd any reward to 
our obedience, or puniſhment to the tranſgreſſion of it; but till as he knows whereof 
we are made, and what motives will moft powerfully influence us, as he has preſcrib'd 
other motives to our obedience beſides thoſe which directly proceed from a principle 

of love to him, I may add, beſides thoſe which ariſe from the natural ideas which 
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' we have concerning the intrinſick excellency and beauty of vertue, and the turpitude or 


infamy of fin ; beſides theſe motives, which yet have their proper weight, God has been 
leas'd to encourage our obedience, and particularly our Lord in opening this admirable 


ANg 


— 
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An if God had a good and wiſe end in propoſing ſuch rewards, then to ſerve him 


upon the proſpect of them is not only lawful, but highly reaſonable, as being conforma- 
ble to the deſigns of his wiſdom and goodneſs,  . : e 

Jo theſe conſiderations we may add the examples recorded in ſcripture of the moſt cele- 
brated and heroick virtue, the great events mention d by the Apoſtle, as proceeding from 
the power of faith, as it has for its object faith in the divine promiſes of preſent and fu- 
ture rewards ; Moſes in particular; who was form'd both by nature and the moſt gene- 
rous education for acts of ſublime. virtue, or ſuch as are more eſpecially ſuppos'd to ariſe 


from a true greatneſs and dignity of mind, yet is ſaid to have had reſpe& to the recompence 


of reward: And it is to this view that his diſreliſh of the pleaſures of Pharaob's court, and 
his refuſing to be call'd the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, are particularly attributed. I ſhall 
only produce a farther inftance in the royal prophet : Who tho' he breaths a moſt gene- 
rous ſpirit of love throughout all his writings, . tho' that ſeems to be his proper diſtinction, 
yet he is all along full of the deſires of enjoying God; he expoſtulates with himſelf, ho 
will ſhew us any good ; when [hall I come and appear in the preſence of God? He aſſerts, as an en- 
couragement to thoſe who make profeſſion of the true religion, and who praiſe it, verily 
there is a reward for the righteous. He repreſents it on. the other hand as one of the principal 
arguments of atheiſtical men againft a perſon who has devoted himſelf to a ſtrict and re- 
ligious courſe of life, that it is in the power of wicked men to perſecute him, and take 
him; and that there is none to deliver him. St” 8 . 
I omit to make particular mention of the motives upon which the primitive chriſtians 
took joyfully the ſpoiling of their goods, and ſhall only obſerve the general reaſon which the A- 


poſtle aſſigns for their fidelity and courage in this reſpect, that rhey had in heaven a better 


and more enduring. ſubſtance. „„ 0 als nent, 
HI. I am to ſay ſomething, in the third place, concerning the different degrees of re- 
ward in another life, eſpecially to thoſe who are perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake. Theſe 


different degrees are not indeed expreſly ſpecify'd in the text, yet they ſeem plainly e- 


nough imply'd in the ſanRion given to the reward: For oy is their reward in heaven, For 
tho the term great be here poſitive, yet the emphaſis laid upon the words imports, that 
it is to be underftood in a comparative degree : Heaven in general had been.pramis'd to 
other duties, and the nature of the happineſs to be enjoy d in it accommodated to the na- 
ture of the duty pre-requir'd. The ſame deſign of our Lord is to be here obſerv'd; as 
perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake is one of the. moſ\ noble and heroick inſtances of chri- 
{tian obedience, and as the reward is to be ſuited to the quality of the duty enjoin'd; a 
more excellent duty, as we have prov'd this to be, will, according to the general method 
obſery'd by our Lord in theſe beatitudes, entitle men to a more excellent reward. 
Tuts explication of the words is highly agreeable to the natural reaſon of the thing, 
and other concurrent teſtimonies of holy writ. =P n 5 
As the end of God in propoſing rewards to men is to animate and encourage their 
obedience, the reaſon of propoſing a greater reward to a greater and more excellent in- 
flance of obedience, ſubject to greater difficulties and hardſhips, does very well comport 
with the ſame end. I do not ſay, that any duty gives us a ftri& right to be rewarded 
| becauſe it is antecedently a duty, without any regard to the reward, and becauſe every 


reward of the Goſpel is reckon'd an act of grace, not of debt: But ftill, tho? in ſtrict ju. 


« 


ſtice we cannot merit any reward, it may be congruous in the reaſon of the thing, and 
in conformity to the ends of divine grace and providence, that God ſhould reward our 
good actions; it being proper for his wiſdom and goodneſs many times to interpoſe where 
is juſtice, ſtrictly ſpeaking, does not oblige him ſo to do: And the end of his interpoſi- 

tion from theſe attributes being to encourage piety, the ſame end will be more effectually 


attain'd by his propoſing a greater reward to a greater and more difficult inſtance of 


1ETY. . 35 | | . 2 
» T obferv'd farther that other concurrent teſtimonies of ſcripture confirm this doctrine, 
as to the different degrees of reward in a future ſtate. We are expreſly cold that our f- 
ferings (the argument holds ftronger with reſpe& to our ſufferings for righteouſneſs ſake) 
Wor keth for us @ far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory: The ſame apoftle tells us in ano- 
ther place, that he who ſows ſparingly ſhall reap ſparingly, aud be who ſows bountifully ſhall reap 
bountifully. Our Lord himſelf makes a diſtinction between a = £ reward, and a 
righteous man's reward: The parable of the talents, in the natural tendency and deſign of 
it, plainly diſcovers that men ſhall be in proportion puniſh'd or rewarded in another 
life, according to the good or ill uſe which they have made of the grace diſpenſed to 
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them in this life. When our Lord obſerves, that in his Father's houſe t here are many manſions, 
he cannot be underſtood as intending only co obſerve that there aze'a . great number of 
heavenly places prepared for the reception of good men, for of that there could be no 
diſpute; but to ſhew there are different degrees of order, of dignicy and glory in thoſe 
manſions : Probably if we are to anderftand by chem any thing external, ſuch as are 
ſuited to the nature or qualities of our rifing bo which we are exprelly told ſhall dif- 
fer from one another, as one far differeth from another far in glx. 181 215 

Ax p if ſuch a diſtinction afl be made among the ſaints with reſpect to their inferior, 
and feparately conſidered from the foul, their inſenſible part, che reaſon for 2 diſtinction 
with reſpect to their more noble and exeellent part, will be the mots evident, as the pro- 
poſal of it would be a Ffronger motive to their obedience, the very foundacian upon which 
the promiſe is made in reſpect to the different degrees of glory in their bodies. - 

Ir we apply this to the ſtate of thoſe who are perfecured for righteoufurſs ſaks,, there are 
particular exproffions in ſcripture relating to their particular reward; they are ſaid to 
follow the Lamb wherever be goeth, to be worthy, to have 'a oown f e laid. up for 


them, which the Lord, the righteous judge, ſhall recompenſe to them at the laſt day % 


To conclude then, tho" the 11 as the Apoſtle argues, of this preſent life, are 
not worthy to he compared to the glor whic| Thall be revealed: bergafier ; that is, tho there is no 
proportion of equality, according to the meaſures of ſtri& juſtice, between the ſervice and 
the reward, yet in conſequence of God's promiſe, it is righreous with him to act accord- 
ing to the tenour of it; and even if no ſuch promiſe had been made, there had been a 
natural congruity between the excellency ofthe reward, and the ſuperior dignity or diffi» 
culty of the fervice ; at leaſt there are very good and wiſe reaſons, as we have abſerv d, 
reſpecting the ends gf religion, why the wiſdom and goodneſs of God ſhould induces him 
to make ſuch 2 diſtinction. 28 15 ob be 715 

Bur beſides the future rewards propoſed to thoſe who ſuffer for righteauſnefs ſake, ſuffer- 
ing in a juſt cauſe is not without its preſent conſolations. When we ſuffer juſtly in con- 
ſequence of qur folly or our fins, the reflection upon the cauſe gives the greater force and 


power to the effect: Let none 7 Fag therefore, as St. Peter adviſes, ſuffer as a murderer, ar as 4 


thief , or as a puſie body in mens matters; but when we ſuffer for well-daing; 
when we are accounted worthy to ſuffer for the name of Chrift, this gives us 4 con- 
fidence towards God, and a teſtimony within onrſelves, which is ſuſficient to ſupport us in 
all dangers and to carry us throuy all adverſſties, and even to make us mare thay. conquerors, 
Enowing this, that tribulation, occaſign'd by ſuch a conflict, worketh. patience, and patience ex- 
perience,end experience hope;a 1 that maketh not aſhamed: This is aconſideration which ſhould 
teach us to be ſo far from de ponding in our ſufferings, that we ſhould rather tale pleaſure in 
reproaches, in neceſſities, in perſecution, in diſtreſſes ; and even to abound in hope through the power of 
the Holy Ghoſts. Another argument to ſup ort us under perſecution for riphreouſnefs ſake, is 
taken from the noble examples of thoſe who have ſuffer d already in the ſame cauſe, and 
which are recorded for our inſtruttion, that we through patience and comfurs of the holy ſcriptures 
might bave hope ; Our Saviour ſpecifies this argument in che very words of the text, for fo 
perſeeuted they the prophets which were 1 n. 2 es 20 
Ix is not a folitary or unknown ftate to which we are called, but the greateſt and moſt 
celebrated names in the world have recommended it; This is an argument to us that the 
way wherein we follow them is nat only fafe, but all things conſidered, moft eligible, 
moſt honorary, and canducing to our end. 2 MW; 
Bor the greateft conſolation is from the example of the beſt and wiſeſt, and greateſt 
2 

of 


rfon that ever liy'd, the captain of our ſalvation, who was made per fes through ſufferings, who 
or the fake of 91 witneſſed en confolfion before Nedls Bee, and * bat 4 

his teſtimony ſuffer d death. The natural effect ſhould be to reach all chriſtians in a 
perſecuted ſtate, to look up tg Jeſus, the author and finiſher of our faith, who, for the joy that 
was ſir before him, endured the cre, deſifog rhe ſhame, and is ſes Gn a1 the right band of God ; 
that when bis glory isreyeated, we may be glad with exceeding joy or © 
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An exemplary piety requir'd of chriſtians in genetal, and eſpecial: 
IV of chriſtian paſtorn. 


Yer. 13. Te aretbe ſalt of the earth, but i the ſalt have oft its 8 Dd TE 
e e Re 
Ver. x4. Te are e tha ee e e an bilconnet by bid, $4 
Ver. x5. Neither do men light a candle, and put it under. a buſbel, but en a candleſticł, andit giveth 
light unto all that are in the n wk W 
Ver. 16. Les your light ſo ſhine befare men, that 1hey way ſee your good works, and glrifie your Father 
lich is in heaven, of Tg: * 


7 Foo E words may be conſideretl either as addreſſed to the diſciples of our Lord in ge- 
1 neral, or after a more particular manner to his Apoftles, as being inveſted with the 
paſtoral office; in which different reſpects they have or ought to have their proper influ- 
ence, on all ſueceeding chriſtians and paſtors of Chriſs church to the end of the world. 
I. I ſhall conſider ehem in the firſt place as addreſſed to the diſciples in general of our 
Lord, and conſequently as applicable to all fucceeding chriftians. Wy 
AnD it is obſerveable upon this view of them, that our Lord, in condeſcenſion to the 
common weakneſs of men, who are not always capable of ſeeing truth in the ſame lighc? 
or are not _— affected with it by the ſame conſiderations, does here illuftrate the nature 
of e © * - "wy by variety of ſentiments and illuftrations, which yet in effect ims 
ort the lame thing. l | 5 
n 1. He uſes the metaphor of ſalt, in order to repreſent the proper and wholſome influd 
| ence of a good example, for that is the thing of which he here principally intends to en 
force the duty; it being the proper quality of ſalt at once to puriſie and to preferve, 
Moz x effectually to repreſent to us the natural force and propriety of this metaphor 3 
fin is ordinarily expreſſed in ſcripture by corruption, by filthineſs, and ſuck other terms 
which are proper to give us an idea of it in our minds, correſponding ro what we natural: 
ly feel in the taſte when any thing that is offenſive or of an ungrateful reliſ is preſented 
to it. ? | | | | 
Ano it is certain, that if the underſtanding of a man were duly rectify'd, or had he 
no falſe principles or vicious inclinations to corrupt his judgment, he would find in himſelf 
2 like reluctance to any immoral action, as when his palate is rightly diſpoſed, he does to 
any corrupt and offenfive meat. | | 
Arp the reaſon why it is ſo particularly incumbent on chriftians to purify and preſerve 
themſelves and others too, fo far as they are capable, from the common corruption, ap- 
pears from hence; that the deſign of their holy religion is to deſtroy chat corruption, 10 pu- 
riß to God a peculiar people zealous of good works, to cleanſe them from all filthineſs of fieſb and ſpi- 
rit, that they may perfect holineſs in the fear of God. 8 | _ 
No w fo far as we know concerning the ſtate of the heathen world, that ſalt which 
ſhould have purged off theſe ill qualities, which they had by one ill habit or other con- 
traced, in a great meaſure had loſt its favour ; they were become very corrupt not only in 
doctrine, but in worſhip and morals, as St. Paul in his epiſtles frequently obſerves, with 2 
defign to evince the neceſſity of introducing a more pure and undeſiled religion in alt the 
parts of it : To which end he takes a repeated occafion' of ſhewing how admirably the 
chriſtian diſpenſation was in every reſpect calculated. 
Bur how pure ſoever the doctrines and morality of this diſpenſation were, conſidered 
in themſelves, our Lord foreſaw they would have much lefs influence towards attaining the 
end propoſed, except they were recommended and enforced by a ſuitable conduct in thoſe 
who profeſs the belief of them; which conduct was to-difcover itſelf both by their care 
to aſſert the truths of religion, on proper occaſions, to inſtruct the ignorant, and ſo far as 
they might be capable to reform the vicious by the influence of their good example; or if 
v 1 Eee 2 there 
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there were any other method of reclaiming ſinners from the evil or error of their ways, to 
conſult and purſue it. Z 99.2 


Ons proper method to this end is inſtruction, yet our Saviour in regard to the general 
edification of chriſtians here principally intends (as appears from the words . wherewith 
he concludes this branch of his diſeourſe) that they ſhould endeavour by a regular and ex- 
emplary behaviour, ſuitable to the purity of the evangelical doctrine and morals, to re- 
commend a like conduct to others. ns 

Ax p indeed the beſt inſtructions of men, who do not conform themſelves to their own 
rules, will loſe much of their proper force and influence: For tho trüth is immutably the 
ſame, and ought always to command the attention of men, yet few perſons are capable 
of contemplating her in a naked and abſtract view ; or of diſcovering all the beauties and 
1 proper to her, as when ſhe appears in a viſible dreſs, and ſet off with an exter- 
ige, .. - - 3 3 
TuIù practice of the generality of men, I wiſh it could not be ſaid, of the generality 
of chriſtians, is the very reverſe of what the Apoſtle obſerv'd concerning the chriſtians in 


his time, that they walk d by faith, and not by fights If by faith we underſtand, according 


to the ſenſe wherein it is frequently taken, the rule or principles of our duty, and by ſight, 


the judgments. which we make from the impreſſion of external objects. 


It we were to examine the motives upon which men, upon which chriſtians commonly 
act, and regulate their conduct, I am afraid we ſhall find they rather govern their actions 
with regard to common practice, or what they obſerve other people, eſpecially their ſupe- 
ciors, do, than from any ſtrict or diſtin& conſideration of the rule by which they ought to 

 Icnoz ant perſons in particular, who are leſs capable of conſulting. order or diſcover- 


ing the exact meaſures of their duty, and they who ſubſiſt by their conſtant labours, and 
have therefore leſs leiſure to make ſuch diſquiſitions, think themſelves much more ex- 


cuſeable, at leaſt; and act what others, what their betters, as they call them, ordinaril: 


do, without any publick mark of infamy fix d upon their actions by the world, or any 


viſible ſigns of ſhame or remorſe in themſelves. 


MIN argue, ignorant as they are, or however inattentive to all other arguments which 
mould perſuade them to the practice of religion; that if there were really that neceſſity 


for a holy and ſtrict manner of life which the Goſpel ſeems indiſpenſably to require, it 


cannot be accounted for, according to the rules whereby men regulate their behaviour in 


all other caſes, that there ſhould be ſo much corruption in the chriſtian world ; that men, 


— 


ſo contrary to their ſettled judgment and profeſſed intereſts, ſhould fo generally chuſe the 


evil and refuſe the good: In a word, that ſo great a number of thoſe who name the name of 
_ Chriſt, inſtead of departing from iniquity, ſhould give themſelves up ſo openly, and in fo 
- audacious à manner to the practice of it. „ 


Tux purſue the argument yet farther, and ſay, that how wide ſoever corruption may 


ſpread itſelf among illiterate perſons, or the bulk of mankind, upon whom the evangeli- 


cal doctrines or precepts may be ſuppos d to have leſs ſenſible effects; yet perſons of great- 


er capacity, who have all the opportunities of knowing their duty, and of examining the 


- motives upon which they ought to practiſe it, would not certainly, were holineſs ſo abſo- 


lutely neceſſary as is pretended to ſalvation, be ſo great enemies to their own intereſt, as 


not to live after a more ſtri& and regular manner than they are commonly obſerv'd to do. 


TnERI are other ways of anſwering theſe fallacious arguments of ignorant perſons, 


- whereby they would at leaſt excuſe, if not juſtify the fins they are guilty of from common 
or ſuperior example; but the moſt effectual way for the ſervice of religion would be not 


to give occaſion for ſuch offences, by ſnewing, out of a good converſation, the power which 


religion really has over us; by walking worthy of the vocation whereunto we are call d, and adorn- 


ing the doctrine of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt in «ll things. 


AND as nothing in all other conditions and circumſtances of life is more reproachful 
to men than to act out of their character, nothing which irritates them more than an im- 
putation of this kind, from a common and laudable ambition of excelling in 7 5 they 
principally profeſs; the ſame motive will certainly, the more we attend to the reaſons of 
it, excite us ſo much the more to diftinguiſh our ſelves in all the great and ſhining characters 
of our chriſtian profeſſion. | | 

ANOTHER illuſtration of the duty here recommended is taken from the common and 
familiar metaphor of light; and that idea is farther improv'd, as ſome conſiderable or large 
town it repreſented to our view upon an eminence : Ye are the light of the world; 8 city that 
is ſet on an hill cannot be hid. 


Ou Saviour deſign'd by theſe words not only to repreſent the ſublimity of the chri- 


. ſtian doctrine and morals above any inſtitution in either reſpe& that had been divulg'd to 


the world ; but to remind his diſciples that a religion ſo much above the common — 
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of the world, and on ſome accounts contrary to them, would draw the eyes of the world 


ſo much the more upon them: For where much is given, and pretended to, it is not only 
reaſonable in the nature of the _ that more ſhould be requir'd, but in the com- 
mon judgment of mankind, that it ſhould be perform'd. This is the ground of that 
expoſtulation by our Lord, If. the. light that is in thee be darkneſs, bow great is that darkneſs ? 
How much more groſs and oppoſite: to all the principles of vertue and holineſs, than if 


that light had never ſhin'd ? As the Apoſtle remonſtrates on another occaſion, What com- 


munion hath light with darkneſs, or what fellowſhip bath Chriſt with Belial? — ICY 
© Wax x unbelievers obſerve how little chriſtians follow the light of the Goſpel, or con: 
form to thoſe principles which they acknowledge as the rule, the ſafeſt, the beſt, the 
moſt advantagious rule of their conduct; it is natural for them to enquire, whether ſuch 
chriſtians do in truth believe thoſe principles, or if they do; whether the grace waders 
in the Goſpel has really that power. in order to convert and ſanctify unbelievers. which 
divines pretend it to have; or if the doctrines of it be not rather ſome pious fraud invents 
ed by them to perſuade 3 more readily to embrace chriſtianity. 1 5 

\ TaxssE cavils of unt 

cacy of a divine and ſupernatural grace promis'd in the Goſpel, are eaſily obviated fro 
this one conſideration, that the beſt inſtitutions in the world, in the nature and deſign of 
them, are yet ſubje& to many accidental abuſes ; and perhaps there never was any one in- 
ſtitution divine or human but what in fact has been abus d: Yet ſtill the argument in both 
reſpects, which would moſt effectually put to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh men, is a 


conformity between our principles and actions, and a ſincere effectual compliance with the 


motions of divine grace; herein ſhall we moſt conſpicuouſly glorify God, and manifeſt the 


truth and power of thoſe inward aſſiſtances, whereof we are aſſur'd in the Goſpel in that 
We bear much fruit. If we would therefore act ſuitably to the characters whereby chri- 
ſtians are here deſcrib'd, if inſtead of enlightening unbelievers or ignorant perſons we 
would not rather contribute to ſtrengthen them in their prejudices or errors 5 while 
we have the light let us walk as children of light ; while we are plac'd, as a city upon an hill, 


in ſo open and publick a view, let us be careful to do nothing that may cauſe the enemies of 


God to blaſpheme, or give occaſion in any kind for the name of truth to be evil ſpoken of. 


Ix is probably. farther deſign'd by our Saviour in this repreſentation of chriſtians by 


a city ſet upon an hill, that chriſtianity is a ſtate to which we cannot arrive without ſome 
pains and difficulty; that how beautiful ſoever it may be in the proſpect and ſituations 
yet there is an aſcent leading up to it; which diſcovers that it is not calculated for idle 
and flothful perſons, but deſign'd as the reward of induſtry and reſolution, to thoſe who 
by patient continuance in well-doing ſeek for honour and glory and immortality, and who 
po — ro and others with the encouragement of the reſolute Caleb *, Let ws go up 
% ↄ ᷣ //%/«§«ͤ%—? 8 | | | | . 
- 7 ars following illuſtration is taken from the common and ordinary deſign of men in 
the uſe which they make of any occaſional light, and after a manner that may render it 


more diffuſive and conſpicuous : Neither do men light à candle and put it under a buſhel, but on 4 


candleftick ; and it giveth light to all that are in the houſe. 


Tus church was in the former verſe deſcrib'd by a city, and here by a houſe; both, 


theſe characters of it denoting at once, that it is a viſible and a regular ſociety, a city 
that is at unity with it ſelf, or as another prophet [deſcribes it, in its proper ſtate, 
the pur of beauty, the joy of the whole earth: A houſe conſiſting of regular and well com 
pacted parts, in a mutual dependence upon one another, and which if it be not preſerv 


in its true and original frame, muſt neceſſarily come to deſolation : A houſe, to conclude, 
Vvhich like that not made with hands in the heavens, diſcovers by the admirable order in 


the conſtruction and ſymmetry of it, that its maker and builder is God. 1 


1 * 


How unlike to this houſe of God, to purſue the image, is that houſe which ſome 


perſons have lately endeavour'd to ere& to him upon the ruins of it? A houſe wholly 


built with human hands, and as there is too great cauſe to ſuſpect from the new model and 


looſe contrivance of it, upon mere human views: A houſe which men may go in or out 
of at pleaſure, and live Mholly at diſeretion, without being accountable to any body in it; 
out of which they are at liberty not only to remove themſelves, but to Gay away the very 
ſtones: and timber: Nay, which, if they have power enough to that end, they have even 
a'right to pull down. A houſe, in a word, where no order or government is, or, we are 
told, can be obſery'd; without an infraction upon the common rights and liberties of man- 
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elievers againſt the truth. of the chriſtian religion, and the effi- 
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Tus notion of the houfe of God is not only novel, hut ſa derogatory: to his wiſdom, 
that T might challenge any one to produce from the wrivings af the maſt virulent aduer ſa- 
ries of qur holy religion any thing which would more juſtly expoſe chriſtians, confi. 
gerd as à diſtinct body from the world, to the ſcoffs and raitlery of atheiftical and pro- 

ane men: 1785 is therefore no breach of charity tg conclude, that if ſuch nations are, 
15 it is zl wid they are, more favourably receiv'd by ſuch men; it is not from any ſtrength 
of reafon or argument whereby they are fupported, but becauſe in general they favour their 
blind * unjuſt prejudices againft chriſtianity irfelf. MAE d e 
Puy duty then incumbent on us from the ſituation and order of this houſe, is to 
behave our ſelves in it after a manner which may render our piety. more viſible, and to 
conform to the conſtitution and rules of it in every, reſpedt ; to avoid every thing that may 
apy ways tend to diſturb the peace or break the unity of it. : + ny 
Pu ß following precept may be apply'd on both theſe accounts ; but I ſhall only confi- 
der it, for that ſeems to be the principal end of our Lord in it, as a repeated command 


co cerping the duty of an exemplary piety. 41s 5 1 57 To 
* 5 your lig bt 4 ſhine before men, that they may ſee your: good works, and ghuify- your Father 
ch & m ea. | or TN EMH 5 i 
® 1 1 conſidered the pernicious effects of an ill example, efpecially when it be- 
comes general, or is obſervd in perſons of ſuperior character and abilities: Ignorant per- 
fons, or thoſe who have not the ſame advantages of education or knowledge, are hereby 
furniſh's with an excuſe when they commit the fame vices, that they are very apt to 
think it not altogether unreaſonable. I might have added when any vice is become more 
common, or is practiſed by perſons of any conſideration, the fear of committing it 
from a ſenſe of ſhame, which is perhaps one of the moſt general reſtraints in nature to 
a vicious inclination, is proportionably. leſſen'd ; and fo by degrees men grow bold and 
| Juxuriant in vice, and even to a pitch that they glory in their ſhame. And tho ſuch 2 
character is only to be found among the vileſt and moſt profligate part of mankind, 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, that any vice is attended with a lefs ſhocking idea of inſamy, 
even in perſons of better capacity and diſpoſitions, in proportion as it becomes more com- 
monly practiſed by theſe of ſuperior condition. ROUT + TEE 
Sycn pernicipus effects of ill example ſhould teach us to be more careful in obſerving 
this precepr of our Lord concerning an exemplary: piety. For the reaſons of imitation 
proceed on both, the former accounts, from a like caufe, from the impreſſion which 
outward and fenſible objects are apt to make upon us in a ſtronger manner, than naked 
truth, or the hare rules of propoſing our duty, how reaſonable or excellent ſover in them- 
ves. 8 5 | | > GT 3 
5 ERE is this reaſon indeed, which ſhould rather tend to render à good exam ple 
more forcible towards the preſervation or improvement of our vertue, than ill example is 
in order to corrupt. us, that in our private judgment we always approve vertue and in- 
nocence, in other perfons; and even at the ſame" time perhaps: while us ace. tranſ- 
orefling the rites of them our ſelves, or even tempting choſe very: parſons to tranſgreſs 
them we do, not only pay to vertue, where-ever we obſerbe her, 20-inward homage of the 
1155 bur the has always a ſecret power if we do not obſtinately reſiſt it, to more and at- 
Psipzs the gxcellency gf vertue, conſider d in herſelf, and che adventitious luſtre 
the receives whey exemplify'dby others, here is another ver) powerful argumont. urgad by 
our Lorch to excite us to the prgctice of an exemplaryrpicty, anch that is, as ſuch l pra- 
ice viſibly contributes to promote the glory. af Gut; che great end of' his commerce 
with us, tho” never exclufive- of our own happineſs, and which we ought in alli our de- 
lee ee we do, actually (ſo far as that. is practicable): to inteads. or habitually 
Wever at all times, | | en enen FI 24: CY ats ne Tre by boa 6H 
"hive here conſrder' the duty of an exemplary- piety, in- reference. to cheiſtians in 
common; but I obſerveq that theſe words of our: Cord might be underſtood; as having 


4 peciliar reſpe& tg bis Apoſtles, ' or- other. perldas-inveſited with, the. paſtoral ottice. . 
Mit i certain, chat novyithſtanding the: dignity avdt authority. of their miffion;; 
the ine and excellency- of the dotines whichithey- teach, or the: rules of life 
they: preferibe, with all ebe perſonaÞ advantages of Teatning and eloquence, wherewith 
their inffru&ions are deliver; yet. ib white chey preach td others theig principles have 
not tlie proper effeck upon choimſelves, they wilt tofs much. ob that power, which they 
might otherwiſe have towards influencing the perſons to whom they are addreſſed. Ldo 

nat-ay.that. in. che. reaſon, of the. thing. it ought to be ſo, but that in fact it really 
happens to be ſo, is what cannot be deny d; we have the authority of our Lord for a 
. decifion of the former point; he direct the. Yu to attend to the inſtructions of thoſe 
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who fat in AS. dui, 1 having 5 N 28 . deliver the doctrines and 
enforce the duties of religion from it ; This geceſſariſy ſuppoſes an obligation. in their hear- 
2 to follow their inſtructions, whether they themſelves Sonform'd te them or nor: And 
It is evident indeed from theſe words of our Lord, they ſay and do not, that they did not 
always govern their conduct by their own rules. 5 

I this be the cafe, which I hopg happens much leſs frequently, than the enemies of the 
miniſterial order would ſuggeſt, of any chriftian paſtors, it is much to be lamented ; but 


does by no means leſſen that attention which, in virtue of their doctrine and miſſion, 


they have a 25 to challenge, or that general regard which is due to their perſons 
for their works fake KAR 2 | RET” LISTS Ie 4 F | 
Ir we apply the diſtin characters here ſpecify'd by our Lord to the paſtors of his 
church, they may be more peculiarly repreſented as the ſalt of the earth z as their office 
more efpecially requires that they fhould preferve men from fin, by diſcovering to them 
the turpitude and noxious effects of it, by ſhewing in doctrine incorriptneſt, and taking care 
that their lives and converſations be ſuch as bccometh found dorine, and are attended 
with all kinds of purity ; when thus they have ſalt in themſelves, they will be more ca- 
pable of preferving others from the common cantagion of vice. 5 5 
Ass they are repreſented the lights of the world, our Lord ſigniſſes to us how much they 
ought ta make it their endeavour to qualiſie themſelves with à competent ſtock of learu- 
ing and knowledge, that they may be able to bort and to convince inſayers, For tho the 
enemies of chriſtianity are not uſually men of the greateſt abilities, or moſt ſtrict in 
their method of reaſoning, yet as a very moderate capacity and great ſhare of aſſurance 
may enable 3 man to ſtart oy repeat objections, which if of no great force, yet may re- 


* 


quire 2 ſalid and diftin& anſwer, it is neceſlary that they who would acquit themſelves 


worthy of the ſacred function, and derive no reproach upon it, ſhauld make what pro- 
greſs they are able in all the parts of chriſtian theology and ethicks; they who have not 
capacity or proper means of attaining to the ſcholaſtick learning on theſe heads, or wo that 
rt of erudition which conſiſts in criticiſm, yet will find ſufkcient matter far their pious 
Affqulfielons, upon ſubjects relating to common caſes of conſcience, and the ordinary 
occaſions of preaching: and private oxhortation, which requires. horh great judgment as to 
the matter of it, and à prudent addreſs in the applicati c. 
Wrs it not chat Gad has appainteda diffinct order of paſtors. (who. werg for that rea- 
ſon ſtyled in a peculiar manner the lights of che world) to inſtruc men in their c ty, to 
direct them in the agony of it borh by their inſtructions and example, corrupt. as. che 
world is, it wayld be. much mare carrupe. For tho! neither their preaching, nor their 
regular conduct, where it is obſerv d tn be ſa, has all the, influence. that might chazicably 
be hoped from them; yet a ſenſe of religion is in eme meaſure by bath theſe means, eſpe- 
cially where they join private admonition to them, more effectually kept up in the 
JJ. 5 . is ng ES. 
Loos and prophane men may pretend what they pleaſe, but they themſelves are 5 
= Aways able ta thu their eyes again the light _ or ta rceſiſt the force af it when, 
propoſed. to tham in 2 rational, ſaber,. and piaus manner, by herſons eſpecially commi= 
on d from Gad to that end. It is therefore particularly incum ent on ſuch paſtors to afpire, 
alter, to affect, if that may be allow d in any ſenſe an eminent example, a higher 
/ and; mage canſpienqus virtue in the church of God,. . ; 
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Of the Perfection and Extent of chriſtian Morality. _ 


W Think not that 1 am come to deſtroy the lam or the prophets ; 1 am not come to deſtroy, but to 
Ver. 18. For verily 1 ſay unto yous till beaven and earth paſs, one jot, or one title, ſhall in no wiſe 
paſs from the law till all be fulflld, Js Mn | 4 
Ver. 19. Whoſoever therefore ſhall break one of the leaſt commandments and ſhall teach wen ſo to do, 
be ſhall be called the leaſt in the kingdom of bea ven; but whoſoever ſhall do and teach them, the ſame 
ſhall be called great in the kingdom of heaven, _ F 
Ver. 20. For I ſay unto you, that except your righteouſneſs ſhall exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes 
and Phariſees, 5e al in no caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven. 5 


1 E deſign of our Lord in theſe words was. to repreſent to his diſciples the ſupe- 
rior advantages of the chriſtian diſpenſation, and in conſequence, the ſtronger and 
more indiſpenſable motives to obedience. 8 Wh | 80 
Bur it will be neceſſary in order to a more clear and diſtinct view of the doctrine here 
deliver'd, that we ſhould ſeperately conſider all the parts of it. V 
5 ful : NK not that I am come to deſtroy the lam or the prophets; I am not come to deſtroy but 
© Tax caution here given implies, that the Fews did think the doctrine of our Saviour 
tended to the diſſolution of the law, that law which was particularly enacted by God in 
relation to them, as a people in covenant with him, and forming a religious ſociety ſe- 
parate from the reſt of the world: For he bad not dealt fo with any nation, neither had the heathen 
I oppoſition to this prejudice of the Fews our Lord declares, that it was ſo far from be 
ing any part of his deſign to diſſolve or vacate the law, that the end of his coming was to 
perform or perfect it: For the original * word, which we render fulfil, is indifferently 
Eapable of either ſenſe. ; 2 **V—¾rlL 1 
Ir we underſtand the words as importing, that our Saviour came to perform the law, 
they are to be explain'd both concerning the ceremonial and the moral law. All the rites 
and ordinances whereby the ſeveral actions of his life, the circumſtances of his death, of 
his reſurre&ion and aſcenſion, were typify'd, did gradually receive, according to the pro- 


per ſeries of them, their entire and full accompliſhment ; And as they were only ſhadows of 
2k yam to come, which were to be effected by him, and which he alone, by a pers 

onal union of the divine and human nature, was in certain reſpects capable of effecting, 
they might be ſaid in the moſt ſtrict and proper ſenſe to be perform'd by him; as having 
of themſelves, or without regard to his performance, no manner of power or efficacy to do 
any thing that might procure the reconciliation of ſinners to God. 

O vx Lord alſo perform'd the moral law, by paying an entire, uniform, and ſinleſs o- 
bedience to the will of God in all the inſtances of it, which he was call'd to exerciſe, 
active or paſſive. For it is not neceſſary to enquire, whether in fact our Saviour through- 
out the courſe of his life did exerciſe,” or had a proper occaſion of exerciſing every moral 

duty in particular, in every branch or relative obligation to it; had ſuch a performance 
of the moral law been in fact practicable, which it does not appear to have been, yet it 
was ſufficient to complete the obedience of our Lord, that he fully and exactly perform'd 
it in all thoſe reſpects wherein he as requir d to obey, and after a manner agreeable to 
the ſeveral circumſtances of his life: In cafes where he had no call to practiſe certain 
moral duties or the practice of them might have. interfered with other moral duties of ſupe- 
rior obligation, with regard to the ſtate he- was in, God, who never can require incon- 
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ſiſtent terms of obedience, accepted an habitual diſpoſition to obey, which he was always in, 
inſtead of an actual obedience ; ſo that he might very juſtly be ſaid to * fulfil al righteouſneſs : 
Not to bave ſought bis own will, but the will of the Father, which ſent bim: \| For he did always thoſe 
things that pleaſed. the Father :& He did all things well : ** He knew no ſin: J But was holy, 
barmleſs, undeſil d, and ſeparate fnom ſinners. 1 e 
A greater difficulty lies concerning the ſenſe of the word, which is here render d to fulfil, 
as it ſignifies to perfect, or add to, by way of ſupplying former defects. That the Moſaick 
law, with reſpect to ſuch inſtitutions of it as were peculiar to the Fews, and by way of di- 
ſtinction term d legal, was on many accounts imperfect, as being calculated for the particu- 
lar ſtate of that people, and in condeſcenſion to their weakneſs, is evident from ſeveral 
paſſages in the holy ſcriptures, and even in the law, and the prophets themſelves: From 
which we infer, that it was not intended as a perpetual complete rule of life, but as an in- 
troduction towards the bringing in of a better and more perfect inſtitution; which the Jes 
were gradually prepar'd to receive as their temper and circumſtances would bear. The 
Apoſtle therefore terms the law a ſchool-maſter, that led them unto Chriſt, importing the 
Nate of diſcipline, of minority, and weakneſs, under which they liv'd till the coming of 
Chriſt ; Then the light of his Goſpel diſcover'd to them, that all thoſe external performan- 
ces, wherein they plac d in a manner their whole religion, were not intended as the princi- 
pal or ultimate conditions of their obedience, but as means proper in their ſtate to train 
them up to the moral duties of juſtice and piety, the things ſignify'd and meant by God to 
be ſecur'd and attain'd, not to be ſuperſ:ded by them. 5 


THz RE is no queſtion then, but that our Saviour in this reſpe&, by aboliſhing the le- 
. 7 ” 0 ** . 4 | 7 
gal and burthenſome rites of the Moſaick inſtitution, render'd the law more perfect: As tbe 
_ pulling out weak or broken timber in a building, to uſe the illuſtration of Dr. Hamond upon the 
place, and the putting in better and ſtronger, is not pulling down a houſe, but only repairing it. 
Bur ftill it has been a queſtion among learned men, whether our Lord could properly 
be ſaid to have made any addition to the moral law, which might rendec it either 
fect in its kind, or more extenſive in its obligation, than it was antecedently fro 
SHIIAE: - 3: aug 32g, . 3 
THEY who contend that the moral law is eternally the ſame, inca 
in kind or degree, argue, that it depends on the natural order and relation of things, 
Which being always the ſame, the law founded upon them muſt always continue in the 
ſame force; and with regard to circumſtances, after the ſame manner. If we are re- 
quir'd under the Goſpel to practiſe certain moral duties to a greater extent than the Tews 
were requir'd. under the law by any expreſs command or rule of it; if we are requir'd to 
practiſe other duties, concerning the very nature of which the law appears to have been ſi- 


; ry breach whereof the 
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m the be- 


pable of any acceſſion 


lent; if we are farther requird to practiſe ſome duties, in the ve 
Fews by reaſon of the hardneſs of.their hearts were permitted; this, 
fer the leaſt change in the moral law, or any addition properly made t 
an economy, but only a different obligation upon men to practiſe certain moral duties, ac: 
cording. tothe different circumſtances which they are or may be under. For it is certain in 
the natural reaſon and order of things upon Which all moral virtue is founded, that cir- 
cumſtances very much alter the nature and quality of our actions, and render our obliga- 
tions greater to perform them in general, or to à greater extent than otherwiſe they would 
have been. If then there are certain conſiderations or motives to particular duties more 
powerful under the more excellent and ſublime diſpenſation of chriſtianity, th 

pens d to the Fews, under that of the Aaſaick law ; the practice of ſuch duties, and in a 
more ſublime degree, would have been matter of ſtrict and moral obligation to us, tho 
our Lord had not enforce d them by any.dire& or expreſs command: That our xecurns 
Mould be anſwerable, to our ſeveral receipts is a maxim flowing from the natural reaſon of 
the thing, and our Saviour himſelf here argues upon it, when he requires, on account of 


* 


o it under the chriſti- 


our ſuperior advantages, that our righteouſneſs ſhould exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribe 
and Pharijette. l f fait nga, nomon bu 8 e ; rd 5 , 1 ba 
Tux x add farther, that if our Saviour gave any new'commandment in the Goſpel, or ex- 
tended the obligation of other commandments beyond what they were interpreted to oblige 
under the Law, he is not to be underſtood in either reſpe as adding to the moral law, 
ſimply. Conſider'd in itſelf ; but either as ſpeaking in oppoſition to the more imperfe diſco- 
veries formerly made of it, whether by revelation; or in a human way of reaſoning, or elſe 
in_regard.ro the ſtronger motives of obedience which chriſtians ate confelſedly under + 
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our Lord adds in the following words, For verily ] ſay unte you, till bea ven and eart 
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For it does not follow, that becauſe God has not reveaP'd any duty in fo full, or in ſo par- 


n - - 


ticular, or expreſs a manner, as poſſibly he might have done, or becauſe men may reafon 


falſly as to the nature of obligation of ſuch duty, that it ts not therefore agreeable to the 
will of God, or founded in the true, natural, and immutable reaſon of the thing itſelf. 
Txty conclude, that if there be any precept of the Goſpel which either enjoins a new 
duty, or the practice of it to a greater extent than can be prov'd from any natural principle, 
ſuch precept is, ſo far, matrer not of moral obligation, but of arbitrary and poſitive com- 
mand ; and ought not therefore to be confiler'd as an addition to the moral law, but only as 
a prudential a& of authority in the legiſlator. 
Ir is in reſpect to this moral and immutable law, and the eternal and natural reaſons of 
juſtice and piety, as Fuſtin Martyr terms them in his dialogue with Trypbon the 12 that 
, one 
at, or one tittle ſpall in no wiſe paſs from the law till all be fulfil d. Theſe words may bs ex- 
lain'd to ſigniſy that the types and prophecies in the Old Teſtament, concerning Cbrię, 
Would as certainly receive their completion in him, as heaven and earth ſhould fubſiſt in 
their proper ſtate by the power of God; but the more natural way of interpreting the words 
ſeems to be, that the world might as ſoon be diſſolvd by any extraneous force in oppoſition 
to the power of God, as any particle of the moral law ſhould loſe its natural force and ob- 
ligation : It is equally impoſſible indeed in the nature of the thing, that any ſuch particle 
of the moral law ſhould ceaſe co oblige, as that God ſhould deny himſelf, that truth ſhould 
be error, and error truth, that things ſhould ſtand in the fame, and yet in a different relati- 


on to one another at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect. | 
'T ris diſcovers the diſtin reaſons of the following intermination and promiſe, Whoſoe- 


r, ited ben treo es on onbggr- Nee oe es 
| leaſt in the 


kingdom of heaven; but whoſoever ſhall do, and teach them, the ſame (ball be call'd great 
in the kingdom of heaven. ng 
HERE is a motive to excite men to the practice of Religion, and the means of propa- 
gating it, addreſs'd to a paſſion, the effects whereof, if we will but obſerve them, are more 
or leſs viſible in every body; I mean ambition, as it puts men either upon ſuch meaſures 
whereby they may avoid diſgrace, or direaly render themſelves great and conſiderable. 
| In the former reſpe they are threatened with the conſequences of violating one of the 
leaſt of God's commandments. If where the authority commanding is that of the great and 
eternal God, any thing done in contempt of it, or diſobedience to it, can on any account be 
called little: Every part of the law having the ſame divine ſanction, every tranſgreſſion 
and diſobedience contracts a higher degree of guilt, not ſo much from the quality of the 
crime, as from the circumſtances wherewith it is attended; when it is done, for inſtance, 
deliberately, againſt more powerful checks of conſcience, or with greater degrees of malice 
and preſumption : Theſe or the like circumſtances ſo much aggravate the guilt of any 
crime, that they may render it much more provoking to God, and dangerous to our own 
ſafety, than other crimes, when committed er, inadvertency or ſurprize, or from the 
force of a violent temptation, may be, tho conſider d in their nature, and according to 
the common idea of them, they are far more ſhocking and deteſtable. OSTER 2012 
An it is with regard to ſuch inflaming circumſtances of guilt that we are to underſtand 
this intermination of our Lord: For if the breach of the leaſt commandment of God be 
ſufficient, wichont regard to circumſtances, ro exclude a man from the kingdom of hea- 
ven, which is the import of the phraſe, he fhall be called leaf in it; we might then put 
the queſtion to Our Saviour, as his diſciples did on another occaſion, Lord,” who then can be 
l Tur words therefore are to be underſtood, concerning the breach of our duty in mat- 
ters that appear to be of leſs confequence, when we wilfully and obſtinately perſiſt in 
ſuch a breach; and efpecially when we endeavour by our advice, our perſuaſion, or a- 
bove all by our authority, to draw others into it: As an attempt to this end is at once an 
argument of a more perverſe mind, and corrupt heart, and as the effects of it are more 
difficulely retriev d. For tho a man may preſcribe certain bounds to himſelf as to his 
own irregülar actions, and by the grace of God be brought ro a ſenſe of his guilt, or of 
his error, Which might pertiaps occafion it; yet ho does he know whether thoſe, whom 
he Has ifffected with his ill advice, example, or docktine, thay be in the fame diſpoſition 
to repent, or have the ſame grace given them to that end? W 
Ix is a terrifying thing for any perfon to conſider, chlat he has been the inflienent 
even tho' he did it in the integr ity of his heart, of propagating any falſe or corrupt — 5 
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Arine ; becauſe his intention, tho' allow'd,to: be good, cannot alter the ſtate of choſe 
perfons on whom his doctrine has had any pernicious effects, and which may perhaps ter- 
minate in their final ruin, if not in ſome common prejudice to the faithful. -I grant ſin- 
cerity is the rule of our èonduct, and that where à man has ated according to the beſt of 
his knowledge and information, he is not oblig'd to repent of his action, his conſcience 
having nothing on that account wherewith to reproach him. Bur ftill à good man, in- 
ſpir'd with a true chriſtian zeal, with that inflamed charity, which is ſo much recom- 
mended in the Goſpel, and ſo agreeable to the ſpirit of it, will conſider not only what 
principle he acted upon, but whether his do&rine has really prodac'd thoſe ſalutary and 
wholſome effects he deſigned by it? Whether on the other hand it has not been the oc- 
caſion of miſleading a great number of perſons into dangerous errors, that may occaſion 
a ſucceſſive flow of other errors, which how far they may be carry'd, how wide they may 
ſpread, how fatal they may prove in the event, both to the perſons infected with them, 
and to the peace or intereſts of the church in general, it is impoſſible for him to deter- 
Svcn refleQions cannot but occaſion many ſecret mournings and humiliations to a 
good man, who has been ſo unhappy as to advance any falſe docttine, tho' with a good 
and honeſt deſign, _ 5 | fn 54015 | 
I here repreſent the zeal of perſons inſtrumental in propagating any error in the 
moſt favourable light ; but where the defence of an error is induftriouſly undertaken, 
without any appearance of reaſon, of ſcripture or antiquity, of good uſe or deſign ; or 
if, upon the leaſt examination, it ſhould appear to be directly oppoſite to the interefts 
of religion, and to be eſpouſed or obſtinately inſiſted in, upon any ſiniſter and indirect 
motives, and againft the cleareſt evidence and conviction on the other ſide ; there the au- 
thor of it has certainly cauſe to fear this intermination of our Lord, except he would ſin- 
cerely endeavour to divert the effects of it, both by a ſecret and open repentance. 
NEITHER ought he to complain of the ſeverity of this intermination: For how little 
or inconſiderable ſoever the erroneous doctrine which he advances may be thought; yet 
error, when wilfully eſpous'd or continued in, is no longer to be conſidered as a ſpecu« 
lative notion, but as an actual breach of obedience,  , 1 
Lex us now caſt our eyes a little forward upon the remaining part of the verſe, which 
contains a promiſe to choſe who act and teach conformably to the principles of religion: 
The ſame ſhall be called great in the kingdom of heaven ; that is, he ſhall be entitled to ſome ſpe- 
cial mark of diſtin&ion in it, both as by an exemplary and diſtinguiſhing piety, and by 
the purity and incorruptneſs of his doctrine, he is the happy inſtrument of turning many 
to righteouſneſs, of advancing the kingdom of Chri/?, and carrying on his great work, the 
building of his ſpiritual temple. „0000 
Ix to gratify a ſhort-livd ambition after greatneſs here, if any thing in this life oughe 
to be called ſo, or could be certainly attain'd, we uſe ſo great care and ſolicitude; what ; 
endeavours ſhould we apply, eſpecially where it is in our power always to ſucceed in them, 7 
towards rendring our ſelves truly great, great inthe kingdom of heaven? This is a greatneſs t 
infinitely ſuperior to all that the moſt unbounded ambition can here propoſe to itſelf, ! 
which when we are once poſſeſſed of it, can never be taken away from us, but will for 
ever ſubſift, when all the viſible pomp and glor „ all the kingdoms and empires of this 
world ſhall be innihilated, and the world itſelf deſtroy'd: Let us act with the like pru- h 
dence arid zeal upon ſo glorious a proſpect, which we diſcover on every ordinary occaſi- 
on of advancing ourſelves in this life, and adjuſt our care and diligence to the greatneſs 
Ir remains only before 1 finiſh/this head, that I ſhould give ſome proper explication 
of the following words: i 
.. FOR I ſay unto you, that except your righteouſneſs ſhall exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and 
Phariſees, Je ſhall in no caſe enter into the; kingdom of heaven. (oo 
TE connexion Which theſe, words have with the foregoing is this: Our Lord had in- 
form'd_ us concerning the perpetual obligation of the moral law, and of 1 and 
particular inſtance of it, and of our duty relating to it. The Scribes and Phariſees, who 
made the greateſt pretenſions to religion, and were to appearance the moſt ſtrict obſervers 
of the law, yet principally diſcovered the efforts of their zeal in obſerving it, with re- 
gard to the exterior duties preſcrib d by it, in fegled of moral duties, the ſubſtantial parts 
of it, judgment, mercy, and truth: Tho' they were right in not leaving the 2 inſtituti- 
ons undone, yet theſe were the things which they primarily ought to have done. 
Von this our Lord, after he had eſtabliſhed the dignity, and preference of the moral 
law, the law which he had exemplify'd and perform'd the duties of in his own perſon, 
the law which he had deliver'd in a more ſull, clear, and perfect manner that that where- 
1A V 0 I. II. G g g 2 - 
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in it as diſpens d to the Fews, of could ih ell the parts af it be deduced from the mere 
principles of natural feaſon: Upon this our Lord proceeds to ſnew, that we muſt make 
it our endeavour; as we hope to have any intereſt in the promiſes of the Goſpel, to live 
ſuicablyxd' the rect nd big oft of it ; not to ſatisfy our ſelves after the manner of 
the Scribet atid Pburiſers, with a formal ſhew of obedience, but that we ſhould follow after 
thoſe: things which make more directly for our own and the common edification ; that 
it: ſnould ber our care to attain to the things that are more excellent, and go on till to 
„„ ͤ‚· -. ͤö Ä emer! bis ( Caen mer 0g Rent 
1A ww'the reaſon of this declaration concerning the neceſſity of our exceeding the 
righteouſneſs of the Seribes and Phariſees, if we would enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
is veryoobvious, not only from the more perfect diſcovery of our duty in the evangeli- 
cal law, but from the more expreſs aſſurance of a preſent ſuper- natural aſſiſtance, and a 
IJ... ¼ ⁰ / 8 

BU does then the righteouſneſs of chriſtians really exceed upon a general view, the 
righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees? This is a queſtion of fact, which, after ſo ſolemn 
a declaratioh'of our Lord, we cannot but think ourſelves highly concerned to be reſol- 
ved in; wholoy'd'us too well, and had too great regard to truth to amuſe us with vain 
and falſe terrors: So certainly then as he has made this declaration he will proceed at 
the laſt day with us, according to the tenor of it. | AIP. 5 
x Arn yet Jam afraid that in our enquiries upon the queſtion, the generality of chriſti- 
ans have not much greater evidences to give of their righteouſneſs, than the Scribe, and 
Phariſees Hd do give of theirs in the time of our Saviour With reſpe& to the external 
duties of religion they were: cautious in avoiding the occaſions of ſcandal, in preſerving 
themſelves from open afid notorious ſitis: Shall we examine the manners of chriſtians 
upon theſe heuds? How many are there of them, not only very irregular in their con- 
duct, but who are not aſhamed to own their irregularities in certain reſpects, and even 
in others to juſtify them.” There are reigning vices in the chriſtian world which with 
many perſons have loſt that idea of infamy wherewith they ought to be attended, and 
are eden daily committed without any prejudice to the reputation of thoſe who are known 
to commit them. | N : ho FEET $9 T6 © fs F629 , | III 


2. THE Phariſees were exact in performing the duties of prayer and devotion. It is an 
invidious thing to repreſent the fate of chriſtianity worſe than it really is in fact. 1 
would chufe rather to cover the common defects and corruptions of chriſtians; and yet 
thete is cauls to fear, that great numbers inſtead of exceeding do rather fall ſhort of the 
Scribes and F buriſces, with reſpect to this branch of righteouſneſs, and either wholly, or 
in: great part, neglect the duties of devotion, or perform them after a more cold or neg- 
ligent manner. 5 8 . SMEs a5 [AO CATE 
TuESsIAH men were of a ſtrict, and on proper occaſions, *mortify'd courſe of life: Are 
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how deplorable his condition*muſt on the: other hand*neceflarily be, in caſe he do — 
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Book IV. 8 ERM ON on the Mount. PO | 209 


2. Twar the duties requir'd of us are gi 351 in themſelves, and ſuch as we were 
under an antecedent obligation to perform, whether God had requir'd them of us upon the 
ſanction of rewards and puniſhments, or not. | 2 FEFs v} 

3. Trar beſides the reaſonableneſs of them they are attended with many ' preſent ad- 
vantages, with peace, eaſe, and ſerenity of mind, which afford us a more ſolid and gener- 
ous pleaſure, than the breach of our duty can do. = . £1992 

4. THAT we are enabled by a ſupernatural grace, and ſometimes animated by the ſenſi- 


and would carry us another wax. Pn 
F. Laſth, Ir is our own fault if we do not improve all theſe advantages to the ends for 
1 they are given, and-which they have fo natural, ſo ſtrong, and direct a tendency to 
produce. | wie 27 | TT 


ble and inward'delights of it, to overcome thoſe motions of coneupiſeence, which incline, 
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Of Patience as oppos' d to Anger under Proyocations, and the 


Duty of forgiving Injuries. 


Ver. 21. Te bave beard that it was ſaid by them of old time, thou ſhalt not kill ; ind whoſoever ſhall 


kill, ſhall be in danger of the judgment. 
Ver. 22. But I {ay unto you, that whoſoever is angry with bis brother without 4 cauſe ſhall be in 
' danger of the judgment, and whoſoever ſhall ſay to 
cil ; but LI ſball ſay, thou fool, ſhall be in danger of hell fire. 


Ver. 23. Therefore if thou bring thy gift 10 the altar, and there remembereſ# that thy brother hath ought 


againſt thee, 3 
Ver. 24. Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, firſt be reconciÞ'd to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift. 8 5 £ i 
Ver. 25. Agree with thine adverſary quickly, whilſt thou art in the way with bim, leſt at any time 
the adverſary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be caſt into 
priſon. | 
* ie Verily I ſay unto thee, thou ſhalt by nd means come out thence until thou haſt paid the uttermoſe 
Fartbing. V 


O UR Lord having declar'd before in general, that the intention of his coming into 
the world was to perfect the law, proceeds here to ſpecify on what accounts, and 
in what reſpects he came to perfect it. Es 3 

Hx begins with an explication of the ſixth Commandment, which tho' plainly a 
branch of natural religion, and diſtinctly reveal'd to the Fews, yet neither that people, nor 
the reſt of mankind in general, always underftood it in the full force and extent; as in- 
cluding thoſe things which in their proper conſequences might naturally lead men to the 
crime prohibited by it, or as reſtraining the internal diſpoſition of the mind, whether they 
ſhould actually proceed to the commiſſion of it or not. | 

THrar it was unlawful for any perſon, except in his own defence, or when empower'd 
by a judicial authority, 10 kill, both the common reaſon of mankind, and the revelation 
made to the Fews, ſufficiently diſcover'd : And tho' men by conſulting the natural light 
of their own minds might have diſcover'd farther, that it is the intention, and not the fact, 
which renders us accountable as moral agents to God: And that every approach towards 
any fin renders us in the ſame meaſure and degree partakers of that fin. Tho' theſe conclu- 
ſions were more obvious to the Fews as having the oracles of God committed to them, yet 
it is evident that both Fews and Gentiles had corrupted the true principles in theſe reſpects; 
at leaft they did not ſee them in that ſtrong, that full, and open light wherein it was be- 
come ſo highly expedient that God in the laſt and moſt perfect revelation of his will to 
mankind ſhould propoſe them. | 

Bur as our Lord does here particularly direct his diſcourſe to the Jens, I ſhall evince 
the truth of what I have obſerv'd, chiefly in reference to them. And. 

Vo I. II. Hh h 1. 1 
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is brother, Raca, ſhall be in danger of the coun- 
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in it Was diſpens d to the Fews, or could in ell the parts af it be deduced from the mere 
principles of natural ' rexfon : Upon this our Lord proceeds to ſhew, that we muſt make 
it or endeavour; as we hope to have any intereſt in the promiſes of the Goſpel, to live 
ſuicablyx& ene tenor and obligations of it; not to ſatisfy our ſelves after the manner of 
the Scribet atid Phprifers, with a formal ſhew of obedience, but that we ſhould follow after 
thoſe: things Which make more directly for our own and the common edification; that 
it ſnould be our care to attain to the things that are more excellent, and go on ſtill to 
. ² ĩ T od 
1A gwithe reaſon of this declaration concerning the neceſſity of our exceeding the 
righteouſhefs:of: the Seriber and Phariſees, if we would enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
is very©obvious, not only from the more perfect diſcovery of our duty in the evangeli- 
cal law, but from the more expreſs aſſurance of a preſent ſuper-natural aſſiſtance, and a 
Bor does then the righteouſneſs of chriſtians really exceed upon a general view, the 
righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees? This is a queſtion of fa&, which, after ſo ſolemn 
a declaratioh of our Lord, we cannot but think ourſelves highly concerned to be reſol- 
ved in; WhO lov'd us too well, and had too great regard to truth to amuſe us with vain 
and falſe terrors : So certainly then as he has made this declaration he will proceed at 
the laſt day with us, according to the tenor of it. ee 3 
Ax yet I am afraid that in our enquiries upon the queſtion, the generality of chriſti- 
ans have not much greater evidences to give of their righteouſneſs, than the Scribe, and 
Phariſees lind do give of theirs in the time of our Saviouf: With reſpe& to the external 
duties of religion they were | cautious in avoiding the occaſions of ſcandal, in preſerving 
themſelves from open afid notorious ſihs': Shall we examine the manners of chriſtians 
upon thefe heads? How many are there of them, not only very irregular in their con- 
duct, but who are not aſhamed to own their irregularities in certain reſpects, and even 
in others to juſtify them. There are reigning vices in the chriſtian world which with 
many perſons have loſt that idea of infamy wherewith they ought to be attended, and 
are eten daily committed without any prejudice to the reputation of thoſe who are known 
to commit them. 8 5 171 Ti 8 
2. TAE Phariſees were exact in performing the duties of prayer and devotion. It is an 
anvidious thing to repreſent the Rate of chriſtianity. worſe than it really is in fact. 1 
would chuſe rather to cor the common defects and corruptions of chriftians ; and yet 
there: is cauſe to fear, that great numbers inſtead of exceeding do rather. fall ſhort of the 
Scribes and Phariſees, with reſpect to this branch of righteouſneſs, and either wholly, or 
in; great part, neglect the duties of devotion, or perform them after a more cold or neg- 
ligent manner. 8 vͤ oa ak . 
Tussi men were of a ſtrict, and on proper occaſions, *mortify'd courſe of life; Are 
there not great numbers of ehriſtians to whom mortification and ſelf.denial are in a man- 
ner unknown duties, who are lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of God, who with< 
out diſclaiming the character of chriſtians, are men of pleaſure by profeſſion ? And yet 
upon their: principles, if they really believe the truth of the chriſtian'revelation; they muſt: 
in order to be ſaved;' exceed the righteouſneſs of thoſe very men, Who,” according to al 
the accounts of them in the Goſpel; were fo much more ſtrict, more ſelf-denying, mote 
exemplaty-in the ir manner of life. 9 Iii. : 5 Of WIS idk: og ; 4 FD » % N * 2 a 
I I ſhalt not purſue the compariſon with reſpect to all'the external duties of religion: e- 
very man, as it is his proper concern, may examine himſelf as to this point, and reflect 
that if he cannot be ſaved unleſs he exceed the righteonſpeſs of the Seribes and Phariſzer: 
how deplorable his condition muſt on the: other hand neceſſarily be, in caſe he do — 
Bort is not this a hard ſaying, and injurious to thoſe eafy and gentle terms of evanges 
lical obedience, as they are mentioned in the Goſpel, and'ordinarily repreſented by di- 
vines? Have not the Sciibe and Phariſees, notwithſtanding the great privileges of the chri- 
ſtian religion, vet on this account a. very fignal advantage over us, that we are oblig d 
upon pain of damnation to be more ſtrict and regular it dur conducd ß 
Ix may nut be impfoper in vindieation of the excellency, and ſpebial privileges of the 
chriſtian religion, to obviate what is here ſuggeſted. mme. 
- 17 AND it. may be ſaid in the firft place; that the very propoſal of rewards and puniſh⸗ 
ments does imply certain conditions and perhaps difficalties in that obedience to which 
they are annex d; and that in particular the greatneſs bf the reward is ſufficient to out- ba- 
lance alice merit of the ſervpice pre requir d to ie, could We really,” and in a ftrict fenſe, 
merit hy it. Ait 159 ID in TH-S0 $948 ei ieee eee nr CITI l 
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BOOK IV. SERMON on the Mou r. 209 
2. Tur the duties requir'd of us are . e in themſelves, and ſuch as we were 
under an antecedent obligation to perform, whether God had requird them of us upon the 
ſanction of rewards and puniſhments, or not. | 7 
3. Tn beſides the reaſonableneſs of them they are attended with many preſent ad- 
vantages, with peace, eaſe, and ſerenity of mind, which afford us a more ſolid and gener- 
ous pleaſure, than the breach of our duty can do. 1 | 2 22 
4. THar we are enabled by a ſupernatural grace, and ſometimes animated by the ſenſi- 
ble and inward delights of it, to overcome thoſe motions of concupiſcence, which incline, 
and would carry us another wax. | fir 42 owes.” 
F. Lafth, Ir is our own fault if we do not improve all theſe-advantages to the ends for 
which they are given, and-which they have fo natural, fo ſtrong, and direct a tendency to 
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C HAP. XII. 


Of Patience as oppos d to Anger under Proyocations] and the 
Duty of forgiving Injuries. 17 


Ver. 21. Te have beard that it was ſaid by them of old time, thou ſhalt not kill ; and 1 ſball. 
kill, ſhall be in danger of the judgment. | 
Ver. 22. But I ſoy unto you, that whoſoever is angry with bis brother without a cauſe ſhall be in 
danger of the judgment, and whoſoever ſhall ſay to bis brother, Raca, ſhall be in danger of the coun- 
cil ; but whoſoever ſhall ſay, thou fool, ſhall be in danger of hell fire. 3 
Ver. 23. Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remembereſt that thy brother hath ought 
againſt thee, 3 ; 
ver 24. Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, firſt be reconcil'd to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift. "be: i » 
Ver. 25. Agree with thine adverſary quickly, whilſt thou art in the way with bim, leſt at any time 
the adverſary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be caſt into 
priſon. VT ig tia aff vi; 
V 4 26. Verily I ſay unto thee, thou ſhalt by nd means come out thence until thou haſt paid the uttermoſt 
. fart bing * ; ö | : 
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. Ir appears very clearly from thoſe ſeveral inſtances of corruption, wherewith the 
Fews are charged in this divine ſermon, that they placed the main of their religion in a 
legal obedience, as it reſpe&ed the external rites and performance of it: They had little or 
no regard to that inward and ſpiritual ſtate of mind, wherein true religion and morality do 
formally conſiſt.” Not that the law itſelf was obſcure as to this point, for it clearly enough 
r2quir'd truth in the inward parts, but becauſe they had corrupted the law by their traditions; 
for which they pretended the authority of the ancients. I. „ 
Tus like pretence of antiquity had obtain'd ſo far among them, that they conſider'd not 
only ſuch ſecret inclinations which carry'd them towards any ſinful object as leſs offenſive, 
if at all offenſive, except in caſe of idolatry, to God, but even ſuch emotions of paſſion as 
might break out into open and viſible acts, in caſe they had no farther conſequences, inju- 
rious to other people. ; | Yano 

Tuus our Lord, as to the article which falls here firſt under conſideration, by oppoſing 
his dodrine to that of the ancients, which they ſo tenaciouſly follow'd, plainly implies; 
that they did not look upon the paſſion of anger, however. cauſeleſs, or even the external 
ſipnifications of it, as coming in any reſpe& under the prohibition againſt homicide ; pro- 
vided, that whatever tendency they might have, or even intention, to that end, they did 
not actually ſhed the blood of their adverſary, or whom they treated as ſuch. 

Ir appears therefore to be the primary deſign of our Saviour in theſe words to teach us, 
that if we would be perfect, or live up to the perfection of the moral law, which he came 
to re-eſtabliſh in its full force and extent; we muſt not only abſtain from the groſs and fi- 
niſſting acts of fin, but from the moſt diftant occaſions of it, and all vifible approaches to- 
wards it: And he particularly inſtances in the gradual motions of anger, as this is a paſſiot 
which riſes like a whirlwind, ſs ſuddenly, and with ſo great force, that of all the paſſions, 
eſpecially where we are of a temper more ſubject to it, it leaves us the leaft power of re- 
ſiſtance : And if we are not able to reſiſt it, who knows into what exceſſes it may carry us, 
into what diſorders it may throw us | 2 5 

Tux force of this paſſion is repreſented in ſcripture by a more apt metaphor taken from 
fire; which of all the other elements is the moſt rapid, volatile, and irreſiſtible : It is alſo: 
expreſs'd by coals added to burning coals, which rage the more in proportion to the addi- 
tional matter, and the means that are us d to blow them up. I need not obſerve how juſt 
ſuch alluſions are to a perfon in whom anger is predominant; which continually gathers 
{trength the more it is fed and indulg'd, and ſometimes hurries men on even to perpetrate 
the laſt and moſt inhuman of crimes, here prohibited, that of embrewing their hands im 
blood: As the wiſe ſon of Syrach infers from the natural progreſs of it, An haſty contention 
kindleth a fire, and an haſty fighting ſheddeth blood. | 

So that notwithſtanding this paſlion is in the nature of it lawful; and may in certain caſes 
be proper and convenient, yet conſidering the follies and indecencies which it is apt to be- 
tray men into, (were it not to be attended, which we can feldom be perfectly ſecure ir 
will not, with worſe conſequences) it is generally a much ſafer way, that we ſhould en- 
deavour to prevent or ſuppreſs the firſt riſe, than afterwards to ſtop the violence of it 
Which is the ground of the evangelical precept, but rather give place unto wrath, 

Ver every man in this caſe ſhould conſult his natural temper, or the 7780 which he 
has been able to gain over it. Some men are ſo apt to take fire, and to be blown up on eve- 
ry occaſion, that it is adviſeable for them to avoid, ſo much as poſſibly they can, all man- 
ner of provocations to it: For there may be a juſt cauſe of anger, yet the ſubſequent in- 
conveniences of indulging it may probably be greater than the benefits of indulging it will 
be, either in regard to our ſelves, to ſociety, or to any ends of religion. 3 

Uron this conſideration even perſons naturally of a better temper, or who have ac- 
quir'd in general a greater command over themſelves, yet, at ſeaſons wherein they diſco- 
ver that they are more inclin'd to be out of humour or peeviſh, will think it an a& of pru- 
dence to avoid the effects of a paſſion, which reaſon ws piety might on the ſame occaſion. 
at other times juſtify. = | „ | 

1 ſhall mention but one other caſe wherein prudence may direct us rather to wave the 
11 privilege, it may be thought ſo, of being angry and where it may be ſimply lawful for 
100 us to be ſo, than to make uſe of it; and that is where the example of our patience will 
4 be more conſpicuous, or of more general influence, than it is reaſonable to preſume the 
Ml beneficial effects of our reſentment would be: For prudence, being our rule here, ought 
Ml to determine us on that fide of the queſtion which appears, upon the compariſon, to be at- 
. ended with the greateſt advantages. | 
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Ap this I take to have been the caſe of holy David when he was revil'd by Sbi- 
mei: He look d upon it as a proper, as well as a providential occaſion of his exemplifying 
a virtue, than which there is none more apt to give ſubjects a greater idea of the virtue of the 
prince, or more effectually to ſecure, the two main ſupports of the throne, their love and 
fidelity : Goodneſs and clemency have a ſecret power to command the heart, whilſt all the 
other arts of government can only extort, if after all they can extort it for any time, a pre- 
carious and external homage. 587 4 n 2 8 

St. Ambroſe * aſſigns a reaſon rather ſtrictly pious than political, for this conduct of holy 
David: He ſuppoſes God deſign'd fo great an indignity as a teſt of his religion. From the 
words, the Lord hath ſaid unto him curſe, he obſerves , that the royal prophet does 
not charge God as the author of the injury done. to him, but rather applauds his ſe- 
cret over-ruling providence, in expoſing us to ſuffer leſs injuries, that we may attain 
ſome infinitely greater good, in particular the remiſſion of our ſins ; for that moſt naturally 
occurs upon the conſideration of our remitting the offences of other men. He had ob- 
ſerv'd before that the ſeaſons of injurious treatment ||, or of danger, afford us proper occa- 
ſions for the trial and illuſtration of our vertue, and that we are therefore to conſider them 
as ſo many providential incitements to the exerciſe of it. _ 5 

THrx5s. rules may be ſufficient to ſecure us againſt the ill effects of a paſſion, which 
it is ſo difficult to keep within due bounds. . Before I proceed to conſider the gradual pro- 
greſs of it: here mentioned by our Lord, it may not be improper to ſhew what we are to 
underſtand by the expreſſion without à cauſe: For tho' the original is thus render'd, yet 
it imports not only without a cauſe or raſhly, which two ſenſes are of near affinity, but im- 
 wwoderately T. There are ſome copies indeed wherein this limitation is omitted, but the 

moſt authentick and the greater number of them. retain it. St. Jerom, upon the credit 
of the former, was of opinion that it ought to be eraſed, but I humbly conceive, that 
admitting the authority of the copies were more equal, there is a very probable reaſon 
to be urg'd that it was originally in the text, as being proper to determine and qualifie 
the ſenſe wherein anger is prohibited; for otherwiſe it might be thought that all anger 
on every occaſion, in every degree of it was imply'd in the prohibition. Is 


* 


= * 


Txx two principal ſenſes of the word, as it ſignifies without cauſe, o 


rd, As it | or immoderately, 
naturally lead us to enquire after a more diſtinct manner, when we may be ſaid to offend 
againſt the duty of chriftian meekneſs in either reſpect, which is properly indeed 'a 
chriſtian duty; for though ſome of the heathen moraliſts, and particularly Ariſtotle, have 
given it a place among moral vertues ; yet till the time of Socrates it was in great mea- 
{ure an unknown vertue, and after Ariſtotle not much recommended by the philoſo- 
phers. 1 6b 8 1 | | . 
b Some of the Cynicks and Stoicks indeed in imitation of Socrates, but a very falſe one, 
affected an inſenſibility of injuries and affronts, which really expoſed humane nature 
ro contempt ; not being able to diſtinguiſh themſelves as he did, by a ſuperior ge- 
nius and rational conduct, and wanting thoſe qualifications which are proper to re- 
commend men to favour and efteem, or in the common opinion to make a merit, 
they affected to draw the eyes of the world upon them by a ſingular behaviour, which yer 
had ſome appearance of vertue and fortitude. Upon this view they deſpiſed riches, in- 

juries and affronts, and preſcrib'd a different and more auſtere rule of life, from that to 
which the reſt of the world ordinarily conform'd, and made it their buſineſs to oppoſe, 
whether doctrines or cuſtoms that were commonly received. | 

THis was one way of free-thinking, whereby men of little underſtanding and narrow 
views then affected to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and perhaps we may beſt deduce the origi- 
nal of ic from theſe times. One of the moſt celebrated of theſe free-thinkers, and whom 
we will allow, if they pleaſe; to be the patron of their order, was Diogenes: For tho he 
had more learning than moſt. of his followers, and perhaps more than all of them ſince the 
death of Mr. Bale; yet he agreed with them in this common principle, that it is not 
unreaſonable to eſpouſe ſentiments true or falſe, contrary to receiv'd opinion, and for no 
other reaſon. | 
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* Apol, 1. c. 6. + Non accuſat Dominum quaſi aufforem injuria ſed magis laudat, quod patiatur nos minors 
perperi ut majorum peccatorum veniam adipiſcomur- Ibid. _. —— 

Injuriarum & periculorum tempora, tentationis certaming, examins prob ationum eſe; & ideo non [ine divino ea ir- 
rogari ſolere conſilio. Ibid. | | 

| Fu inconſultd, ſine causd, ſine mode. Grot. in loc. ety mod ſignificat fruſtra, ſine effeFu, Rom, xiii. 4. 1 Cor. 
xv. 2. Gal. iii. 4+ & iv. 11. mod0 temerè, ſine caut# antecedente, ut b. I. & Col. ii, 18., & in Lucian. Erate. 4. 
jr} mo7% Naheawyey]a xy. mihi aliquando ſuccenſentem temert, Schmid. | 
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Tuis affectation diſcover'd itſelf among theſe pretenders to true philoſophy, in nothing 
more than in the pains which they took to ſhew, that they had argued themſelves into an 
independe in humane life, and that there was no coming st them by the reſt of 


mankind, eſpecially in the way, of injuries or affrents ; or if they 1 pk, which was 
t 


ſometimes the caſe, to feel the effects of them, then the great matter of their triumph was 
either to flight, or openly to triumph in them: As one, whoſe name J do not at pre- 
ſent recolle&, having received a blow on the forehead by another philoſopher, walked 
(and that he took for plenary ſatisfaction) about the ſtreets, bearing an infcription upon it, 
with the name of the affailant. 7 | | He ALS 

TES are inftances of inſenſibility, which neither reafon, nor the rules of our holy re- 
ligion, oblige us to follow; yet ſo far indeed theſe men had argued right; that as reaſon is 
the rule of our actions, and he who is reſolv'd to bear with no manner of injury or affront, 
does not always conſult reafon ; there are many occafjons wherein it is more OO to 
prevent the firſt motions of anger or reſentment, and if that cannot be done, to ſuppreſs 
them, than to give way to them. They argu'd farther, and very truly, that if good and e- 
vil actions are properly diſtinguiſh'd by praiſe and blame, praiſe and blame ought reſpective- 
ly to follow the nature of them; and that he therefore who does the injury ought to be 
blam' d, not he who ſuffers it, and who has conſequently leſs reaſon to be mov d or affect 
ed with it. FRED | : | 

Bur my bufineſs is not to ſhew here, that there may be juſt cauſe for anger, but when 
we may be ſaid to be angry without a cauſe. And that, | FO?" 

1. Wu x the actions of thoſe by whom we are offended or have receiv'd any injury, pro- 
ceeded wholly from weakneſs or ignorance. No man is in a paſſion becauſe it ſnows or 
rains, or becauſe the weather is hot or cold, or on account of any natural agent whereby 
he may be hurt or incommoded. I do not hereby intend a ſtrict compariſon between the 
actions of men, and thoſe of inſenſible creatures, or even animals of the moſt admirable 
mechaniſm ; but only to ſhew that there are ſome perfons who difcover in their actions ſo 
much weakneſs or ignorance, that a wife man will no more be affected with them, as 
occaſions of his anger, than with any inconvenience that may happen to him from the acti- 
on of any cauſe, or a concourſe of cauſes, purely natural. It is granted that there are de- 
grees, and very different degrees of weakneſs in men, but the general foundation of this 
rule ſtill holds, that our anger is ſo far without cauſe, as we do not make allowances in the 
riſe or progreſs of it, according to thoſe different degrees. | 

2. WxznN the action Which gives the offence is done by perfons, tho* of better under- 
Atanding, yet without an y form'd deſign. How great troubles and animoſities might men 
prevent in their way of commerce with other people, would they ſubmit what is ſaid or 
done to be fairly examin'd before they pronounce ſentence ; or would they only propoſe 
to themſelves always to govern themſelves by this rule, to ſuſpend their judgment concern- 
ing the words or actions of other perſons till the true motives or reaſons of them might be 
fully explain d? 5 | "Orgs = mY” 

3- Ov anger is cauſeleſs when it ariſes from the ſenſe of any injury which we appre- 
hend done to us, which was really defign'd for our good, or by perſons who have any pow- 
er or authority over us for our admonition. Where this end was really deſign'd, and the 
proper means of effecting it apply'd, there can be no difpute but that our anger is both 
cauſeleſs and unjuſt : But ſhould thoſe perſons err in the application of the means to attain 
their end, certainly their involuntary miſtake can be no good ground for our reſentment ; 
the intention, from which in this and all other eafes we ought to regulate our judgments 
concerning the actions of other men, in particular of our friends and ſuperiors in relation 
to us, fhould rather give us the quite contrary diſpoſitions of love and efteem for them: 
Every man may be ſenſible how ſerviceable this rule, if duly obſerva, would be to him, in 
the different relations of a ſervant, a pupil, a child, and to mention no other, of a friend. 

I proceed to conſider the other ſenſe of the word here render'd, without cauſe, as it may 
be interpreted and is by Grotius interpreted, immoderately; wherein, I take it, he ſpeaks the 
ſenſe of a pious commentator rather than of a nice critick, and argues more from the rea- 

. fon of the thing, than the grammatical * power of the word: For it is evident that the 
limitation of our Saviour in both (ſenſes is equally reaſonable. | 
1. TEN, Our anger is immoderate when it diſturbs or confounds the uſe of our reaſon, 
when it renders the foul as a troubled fea which cannot reft, whoſe waters caſt up mire and 
dirt ; that is, by way of alluſion, when we fly out into any indecent unbecoming language, 
or outragious actions; or when even the natural air of the face is alter'd, and inſtead of a 
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compos'd, agreeable, and generous aſpect, all the iraſcible powers, and ſometimes in very 
hideous forms, ariſe and preſent themſelves in it: It is difficult under any one of theſe 
ſymptoms of anger to moderate the force of it, but when all of them concur, as they 
ſometimes do, to expreſs this paſſion, this ſhews that it is not only immoderate, but how ca- 
pable it is of being ſo to a degree really ſhocking. | 

2. Wu EN this paſſion exceeds, as in the degree or violent emotions, ſo in the duration of 
it. Some allowances may be made for the firſt tho' irregular effects of anger upon ſudden 
and very moving provocations, and where natural temper gives us ſtill a greater ſenſibility 
of them: But nature particularly appears in this paſſion to conform to the general rule, that 
nothing that is violent ſhould be of long continuance, but after having once ſpent its firſt 
force ſhould the ſooner diſcontinue its operation: Whereas other paſſions therefore, which 
do not exert themſelves with that rapidity, or give us thoſe ſenſible agitations, but act af- 
tera more ſlow and eaſy manner, are more predominant, and it is agreeable to the order 
of nature that they ſhould be ſo. This paſſion is often obſerv'd to ſubſide and grow calm 
by ſenſible degrees, ſometimes all on a ſudden, when before it interminated and rais'd no- 
thing but ſtorms and tempeſts. wht 
| Tax ſcriptures ſpeak agreeably to the deſign of nature as to this article, in requiring us 
to (a) ceaſe from anger, and forſake wrath ; in declaring, that (b) anger reſteth in the boſom of 


fools ; in preſcribing it as a rule to us, that we ſhould not let the (c) ſun go down upon our 


wrath, neither give place to the Devil; unto thoſe diabolical ſuggeſtions which this paſſion is 
apt to produce, and if continued in, to diſpoſe us to a compliance with. This precept is 
agreeable to what Plutarch relates concerning the practice of the Pythagoreans, that when 
they had provoked one another by any contumelious language, before the ſun (4) went 
down they were reconcil'd : Tho' the particular reaſon I conceive of this limitation by 


' the Apoſtle is, that before we preſume to offer our evening ſacrifice of prayer to God we 


ſhould, as a proper qualification to render it more acceptable to him, and that part of it 
in particular, whereby we implore pardon of our offences, be ready to pardon the inju- 
ries or offences done to ourſelves, which may ſerve to ſhew us the reaſon of the following 
command (e), and ſerve by the way for a ſufficient explication of it. If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there remembreſt that thy brother hath ought againſt thee ; leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way, firſs be reconciled to thy brother, and . then come and offer thy gift. 
Agree with thine adverſary quickly, whilſt thou art in the way with bim: Left at any time the ad- 
werſary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be caſt into pri- 
fon. Verily, I ſay unto thee, thou ſhalt by no means come out thence till thou baſt paid the uttermoſt 


farthing ; that is, till thou haſt given him plenary ſatisfaction, as the law requires; the terms 


whereof by a timely and. proper accommodation might have been render'd more eaſy. 
The deſign of our Lord, according to his human way of repreſenting divine things, is to 
ſhew, that if we would avert the wrath of God, the ſovereign judge, to whom vengeance 
belongeth, for thoſe offences whereof we have been guilty againſt our neighbour, for bro- 
ther is here of the ſame import and extent; we muft endeavour by all prudent and ſea- 
ſonable overtures to procure a reconciliation with him, eſpecially before we make any. 
religious addreſſes to God for his pardoning grace to ourſelves. 

Tuls rule of our Lord will hold good, as to the reaſon of it, on any occaſion of our 
performing divine worſhip publick or private. But as the ſacrament of his body and blood 
is appointed as the great means of conveying God's pardoning grace to ſinners ; as they 
who do not allow it to be properly a federal rite to this end, muſt allow it at leaſt to be a 
very proper occaſion of putting up our prayers to God for the pardon of our ſins ;on all op- 


portunities of approach to this holy ſacrament ; the rule here preſcribed ought in a ſpeci- 


al manner, if it did not ſo in the principal and direct intention of our Lord, to oblige 
us. With regard to which therefore, it is particularly requir'd by our church, in the 
warning for the celebration of the holy communion, ** That if men ſhall perceive theic 
e offences to be ſuch, as are not only againſt God, but alſo againſt their neighbours, 
© then they ſhall reconcile themſelves unto them, being ready to make reſtitution and 
© ſatisfaction, according to the uttermoſt of their powers, for all injuries and wrongs 
* done by them to any other; being likewiſe ready to forgive others that have offended 
© them, as they would have forgiveneſs of their offences at God's hand. 


—— ; : — — | — — 
(s) PRI. xxxvii. 8. u] Eccleſ, vii, 9. (e) Epheſ. iv. 26, 27. 
(4) Hely u I navrer Sopa;, De Fratern, Am. (e) Mat. v. 23, 24. 
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214 Of our SAVIOUR” Book VV. 
Tu only remaining particular to be conſidered towards a more full and: diftin& expli. 
cation of the words, is the gradation here obſerv'd by our Saviour, both as to the crime, 
and the correſponding puniſhmenr. - EIT | | 
WHOSOEVER i angry with his brother without a- cauſe ſhall be in danger of the judgment, 
and whoſoever ſhall-ſay to his brother Raca, ſhall be in danger of the council, but whoſover ſball ſay thow 
fool, ſhall be in danger of bell. fire. role e aa 
Tus firſt degree of the crime here prohibited is that of raſh anger, or which is attend- 
ed wich ſome inward and extraordinary perturbation of mind, without breaking. out into 
any violent diſorders or virulent expreſſions. This kind of anger, tho? of the loweſt form, 
renders men obnoxious to the judgment of God, and is repreſented by that of the coun- 
cil, conſiſting of twenty three among the Fews, who had cognizance of capital crimes, 
and power to execute the ſentence paſs'd on them. So that cauſeleſs or immoderate an- 
ger, according to the ſpiritual meaning of our Lord in theſe words, juſtly deſerv d the 
loſs of eternal life, and ſubjected men to it: And that tho' the civil magiſtrate only puniſh 
the external action, becauſe he cannot certainly diſcover the true and ſecret ſprings of ic 
in the heart; yet God, who perfectly ſees the heart and every motion of it, may by virtue 
of the eternal and immutable law, puniſh every irregular deſire, or conſent of the will 
wich death; and eſpecially every form'd and deliberate intention of any crime, as if they 
had actually committed it. | OW +> 

Tus next degree of anger is, when it diſcovers itſelf by ſome external, tho' inde- 
terminate expreſſion : For of this kind it ſeems moſt reaſonable ro ſuppoſe the word Rca. 
If we ſhould underſtand by ir, according to the original from which ſome learned in- 
rerpreters have deduced it, a moſt vile, infamous, and deſpicable wretch, the gradation 
here obſerv'd by our Lord, with the reaſons and application of ic would be deftroy'd ; 
and it would import a more infamous character, than what is reſerv'd for the third and 
laſt place, that of fool. 5 „„ . 

Fox this reaſon other interpreters have with greater probability underſtood by it on- 
ly a note of interjection, at that time introduced (it is not neceſſary to enquire how) a- 
mong the Jes, to which an idea of contempt and hatred was annex d“. 

TuERRE is one fenſe indeed of the word Raca, whereby the ſcheme of ſpeech here uſed 
by our Saviour, may be literally explained, without ſuppoſing it a mere expletive; and 
that is, as it may be apply'd to ſignifie a man in very low, mean, and indigent circum- 
ſtances of life. Poverty, with all the diſadvantages which attend it, being till thought 
leſs reproachful, than the want of ſenſe or underſtanding : And men may prefer either 
of theſe interpretations as they judge moft proper. 

Tux puniſhment annexed to this degree of anger, according to the tenor of the eter< 
nal law, anſwers to that which the great council or Sanbedrim among the Fews had x 
power of inflicting ; and whoſe authority was in theſe reſpects ſuperior to the judgment 
or council of twenty two, that they judged in capital cafes of every kind, that their judg- 
ment was definitive, and that they had power to determine concerning the manner of 


executing it f. | 180 | 

Anp the proper application of the words in the moral deſign of them is this, that 
whoever ſhall ſuffer his anger to riſe ſo high as to diſcover itſelf externally, whether by 
words of an indeterminate or ſtated ſignification, ſuch as in general may ſhew his con- 
rempt or hatred of the perſon with whom he is angry; or may in particular be intend- 
ed to reproach him with his poverty or mean condition of life; fuch an offender does 
not only incur the juſt wrath and difpleafure of God, but ſhall feel the effects of them, 
if he continue impenitent, in a higher meaſure, and if God ſhall ſo determine, in a dif- 
ferent kind. Bur, _ 5 5 1 

3. Ir this paſſion ſhall ferment, as it frequently does, to ſuch a degree as to break 
out in bicter and reviling language, eſpecially the moſt reproachful of all imputations, 
that of calling a man a fool, one unfit for human ſociety or converſation, and incapa- 
ble of anſwering in any meaſure the ends of human or civil life: He who offends in 
this kind is ſtill liable to a greater and more ſevere puniſhmenc, correſponding to that tore 
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* Spernentis & adverſantis, according to St. Auguſtin and Anſelm: To which I may add the opinion of St. 
| Jerom, and that of Eraſmus in his comment upon theſe words. Tres hic ſunt gradus ; 1. Iraſcemtium ; 2 Iram ſono 
ali quo incerto ſegnificantium ; 3. In mani feſt um convitium prorumpentium. - 

t Conſeſſs, Synedrio, qui de graviſſimis rebus ſtatuebat, ubi nulla erat elabendi ſpes, nec tam de damnando res quam 
de ſupplicii modo deliberabatur- Eraſm. They who are not ſatisfy'd with this authority, for learned men have 
found great difficulty as to this point, may conſult cther expoſitors, or authors who have written more pro. 
feſſedly upon the Jewiſh conſtitution ; my buſineſs is rather that of a moral, than of a critical or hiſtorical com- 


mentator. 
ture 
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ture which was inflicted upon children in the valley of Hinnom, where, their parents, by 
whom they were offered in ſacrifice, putting them in a brazen veſſel with fire under WM 
they gradually periſhed. in the midft, of the moſt exquiſite and intolerable pains ; which 
puniſhment therefore, or rather torment, is ſignificantly expreſs'd by hell-fice. 

I ſhall only take the liberty, before I conclude this chapter, to obſerve, that Ariſtotle, 
who was generally very happy and juſt in his moral diſtinctions, has advanced one upon 
this ſubject of anger, which bears ſome reſemblance to the gradual efforts of it here men- 
tioned by our Lord. That great man who allows anger to be a natural paſſion, and 
therefore to be in itſelf, and on proper occaſions, lawful, places angry men who do not 
conform to nature“, in three different orders; the firſt of which are they who are in- 


_ wardly highly irritated or inflamed with this paſſion: Of the ſecond order are they who 


diſcover a bitterneſs of temper by ſome reproachful actions or words: Of the third, who | 
having no regard to what they do or ſay, ſhew themſelves implacable, and averſe to all 
terms of accommodation. . 


_ Trax inference from all that has been ſaid on this ſubject of anger is; that we ought, 


ſo much as we are able, to prevent the occaſions of it. If that cannot be done our next 


care ſhould be to moderate the force of it in its firſt riſe and tendency, left it get by any 
acceſſory ſtrength, which it is very apt to do, the dominion over us; to which end he 
who is naturally more ſubject to it, ought more eſpecially to ſet à watch before his mouth, and 
to keep the door of his lips, If we are not able to ſuppreſs all external indications of it, Whe- 
ther by any irregular indecent actions, or contumelious words; we ſhould make it our 
beſt endeavour not to offend in either reſpect after ſuch a manner, as to diſcover the 
higheſt degree of indiſcretion, of outrage or malice, which words or actions are well ca- 
pable of expreſſing. | =. | 3 
Tuss rules are the more neceſſary to be inculcated and obſerved, becauſe there are 
few tempers wherein. this paſſion does not find ſufficient materials to work upon, and 
which even afford it a large fupply wherewith to feed the reſt of the paſſions, which 
are therefore called iraſcible, that ſo naturally fly to its aid, and are therefore always 
to be conſidered as indirectly at leaſt imply d under the prohibition of anger, in this and 
all other places of ſcripture, where it is prohibited. In a word, in proportion to the ſtrength 
of this enemy, and the danger of a ſurprize, we ought to keep a more ſtrict guard upon 
ourſelves; and above all, to implore the aids, where nature is ſo weak, of that Holy Spirit; 
The fruit of which is love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs . 
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Concerning Purity of Intention, of ſacrificing our predominant 
paſſions, and of divorce. 


— 


Ver. 27. Ye have beard that it was ſaid by them of old time, thou ſhalt not commit adultery. 
Ver. 28. But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt after ber, hath committed 40 


dultery with ber already in bis heart, | | 
Ver. 29. Aud if thy right eye offend thee pluck it out, and caſt it from thee, ſor it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members ſhould periſh, and not that thy whole body ſhould be caſt into hell. $f 
Ver. 30. Aud if thy right hand offend thee cut it off, and caſt it from thee, for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members ſhould periſh , and nat that thy whole body ſhould be ca Ji; into bell. 7 
Ver. 31. It bath been ſaid, whoſoever ſhall put away his wife let him give ber a writing of di vorce- 
ment. - | | 
Ver. 32. But Iſay unto you, that whoſoever ſhall put away his wife, ſaving for the cauſe of fornica- 
tion, cauſeth her to commit adultery, and 1 ſhall marry her that is divorced committeth 
adultery. | 


45 UR Saviour here proceeds, in another inſtance or two, to reſolve the grounds of 
nie religion and morality, not into our external actions, but the ſecret motives or 
principles upon which we act. In the latter clauſe reſpecting divorce, he aſſerts the ob- 
ligation of the moral and immutable law, in oppoſition to any corrupt cuſtom; tho' it 
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might be originally introduc'd upon ſome pretence of authority, or were even of divine 
permiſſion. 19 ie 3 1 Iu 
l Tut reaſon and propriety of the method, here obſerv'd, is very conſpicuous ; all the 
diſorders which we are guilty of proceed either from our iraſcible or concupiſcible affe- 
ctions. Our Lord having caution'd us againſt the irregular motions and effects of the for- 
mer, and in'that primary inſtance of anger, from which all the reſt are denominated ; he 
ſhews here, that we are no leſs concern'd to regulate thoſe paſſions, which properly ariſe 
from concupiſcence, and that in a caſe where it commonly operates with the greateſt 
force, and renders us the leaſt capable of conſulting or following reaſon : For adultery is 
not only here prohibited, but all thoſe other ſins, all criminal inclinations, or finful de- 
fires, which have any affinity with it, - or further our approaches in any degree towards it : 
In a word, every fin, or ſinful diſpoſition, which falls under the general notion of ſen- 
ſuality, or tends to promote it. | | | 


7 * 


Apurr ERA, tho certain fins of this kind are attended with a more ſhocking idea, 
is here plac'd at the head of this tribe : Becauſe our Saviour preſcribing the general rules 
of life concerning thoſe ſins er duties which are more ordinarily practis'd in it, did 
not judge it fo neceſſary to ſpecify ſuch ſins as human nature in the greateſt degeneracy 
cannot be ſuppos'd eaſily capable of falling into; and which, in reſpe& to the dignity of it, 
it is ſcaree decent, in ſome caſes, to mention. | 


As to the crime here particularly mention'd and prohibited, there can be no difpute 
coricerning the great malignity and guilt of it. 5 


I. As it is an offence againſt the original and ſacred inſtitution of marriage, the 
ends for which it was ordain'd, the covenant of love and fidelity imply'd in the mutual 
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conſent of thoſe who enter into it; and, laftly, againſt the peace, honour and intereſts, 


not only of the parties contracted, but of relations or dependents : The evils attending 
this crime might be branch'd out into more particulars, but theſe are ſufficient to diſcover 
to us the reaſons upon which it is prohibited, and to caution us againſt it, and all advan- 
ces, however diſtant, towards it. * . 

1. Ta1s is a crime againſt the original and ſacred inſtitution of marriage. When, 
according to the Meſaick hiſtory, God created male and female, with this benedi&ion (for 
I rather conſider it as ſuch, than as ſtrictly a precept) encreaſe and multiply; and with 
this charge, that they ſhould conſider themſelves as one fleſh : This directly, in the 
literal ſenſe, and plain deſign of the words, render it impracticable to thoſe who would 
conform to the inſtitution of God, to have commerce in the ſame way, with any other 
women. | | | 

Ir the lawfulneſs therefore of ſuch a commerce could not be deduc'd from the bene- 
diction, encreaſe and multiply ; which ſome have thought it may, ſeeing the promiſcuous, or 
too free and common uſe of women, would rather in general obſtru& than promote 
the multiplication of mankind, or at leaſt a generous race and encreaſe of it. Yet 
as theſe words import the ſtricteſt unity that can be conceiv'd or expreſsd betwixt man and 
wife in the matrimonial tye, it is evident, that as a correſpondence, on either fide, with 
another perſon is a breach of that unity, it is directly contrary to the nature and reaſon of 
the inſtitution.” | 

Tur Goſpel affords one argument to ſhew the inviolable condition of this union, 
which is peculiar to it, and this on account of the relation, whereby it is illuſtrated 
from the union that is between Chri/ and his church: A union which on his part is 
founded on the moſt conſtant and inalienable love, and ought to be ſo on the part of the 
church, and every member of it. EE 

2. Tnis crime is contrary to the ends for which marriage was ordain'd ; particularly, as 
it was deſign'd to prevent theſe diſorders which men would naturally fall into, were they 
indifferently at liberty to make uſe of other women, with thoſe to whom they are formal- 
ly eſpous d. The nature of the paſſion, whereof I am now ſpeaking, particularly requires, 
from the force of it, and the difficulty which moſt find in governing it as they ought, that 
it ſhould be put under ſome convenient reſtraints : We may obſerve, where it is not re- 
{train'd; into what exceſſes it ſometimes betrays profligate perſons, and ſuch as ought not 
in many reſpects to be nam'd. It was therefore very agreeable to the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God to make the conditions of gratifying it ſuch, that at the ſame time the com- 
mon ends and ties of nature might be ſerv d by it, and all irregular and abuſive gratifications 
of it might be moſt effectually avoided. | | 
Sous indeed have thought, that conſidering the operation, and diſorderly effects of 
this paſſion, nature has rather made it too ſtrong and violent: But this objection ſeems 
rather to magnify the goodneſs of God in making a proper, and on ſome accounts, ne- 
peſſary proviſion for the encreaſe of human race, than to lye againſt his wiſdom, in 


giving 
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giving men inclinations to that end, which how ſtrong ſoever in themſelves, they ma 
dy a due uſe of their liberty, and the common grace of God, prevent all irregular ef- 


. 


7 


7 OTxztRsS have thought, that there was ſomething ſo mean, and below the dignity 
of man in this paſſion, and the method of gratifying it, that had mankind continued 
in a ſtate of innocence, human race would have been propagated in ſome other way. 
(a) St. Auguſtine in writing againſt the Manichees was once of this opinion, tho' he after- 

wards (b) retracted it: The error he retracts is, that the benediction, encreaſe and multiply, 


was converted into a promiſe of augmenting the number of mankind according to the pre- 
ſent and ordinary method of generation. Yet St. Auguſtin was not ſingular in this opinion, 
(c) Damaſcen and (d) Euthymins, to mention no others, had the ſame notion. 8 

Byr the notion of * Aquinas ſeems to have been more peculiar to him, that in a ſup- 
pos d ſtate of innocence both the conception and birth of man might have been effected 
without deſtroying the character of virginity, which ought to have been, in his opinion, 
indelible. This notion was advanc'd for the honour of virginity, and particularly in fa- 
vour of thoſe who devote themſelves in the church of Rome to à monaſtick ſtate of life: 
But the very reaſon why ſo much honour is now paid to this character in that church 
would not. have ſubſiſted in a ſtate of innocence ; becauſe men were not then under 
the power of thoſe irregular paſſions, of which celibacy is now appointed as a means to 
prevent the dangerous effects. All the motions and actions of nature had then been per- 


fectly regular, the ſenſitive appetites, the imaginations and paſſions, had been directed 


entirely by the light of the mind, and govern d by the orders of the will. This is the 
argument of Pererius in confuting ſo ſingular a notion of that great ſchoolman: And he 
thinks it more reaſonable, on ſuppoſition mankind had not ſinned, to conclude, that exact- 
ly an equal number of both ſexes would have been born, and every one of them under 
an indiſpenſable obligation to marry. _ 3 LE | 

Bur whether the original laws of marriage would have been univerſally obligatory or 
not in a ſtate of innocence, there are very good reaſons to infer it is not ſo now. If 
the firſt inſtitution contain'd a formal precept, founded on any natural and immutable 
reaſon, we could not account why our Saviour, who came to fulfil all righteouſneſs, did 
not conform to that inſtitution : Nor why the Apoſtle, in a ſtrictly argumentative way, 
concludes, that in certain caſes it is better not to marry. Theſe authorities plainly ſhew, 
that marriage is not ſtrictij matter of moral obligation, but of prudence ; as to which 
great regard is to be had, both in reſpe& to outward circumſtances, and our internal 
diſpoſitions. What ſtill renders it more evident, that the words encreaſe and multiply do ra- 
ther import a bleſſing upon thoſe who do marry, than a command in general to men 


that they ſhould marry ; appears from the uſe of the ſame + words in reference to other 


animals who are not capable ſubjeas of moral precept, nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of any 
precept. To return to the nature of the crime here prohibited. It is, | | 5 


3. A violation of that ſecret covenant of love and fidelity, which is always imply d 
between the parties that are contracted. The celebration indeed of marriage is more 
ſolemn and expedient, when the nature and conditions of this covenant are declared and 
mutually aſſented to, as particularly in the moſt pious and excellent office of our church: 


But ſhould no declaration be made to this end in expreſs terms, it is ſufficiently clear 


from the reaſon of the thing, that there is a tacit conſent at leaft imply'd to all the pro- 
per and mutual offices of the matrimonial ſtate; eſpecially it is not to be preſum'd, that 
either party would virtually conſent to the infidelity of the other, in the higheſt breach 
of the matrimonial duty. e * 
Bor ſtill it muft be owned when there is a mutual and expreſs ſtipulation by promiſe; 
when this promiſe is made before a perſon who ſolemnizes the marriage, and is inveſt- 
ed with any proper character to that purpoſe, and before a competent number of witneſ- 
ſes; to which may be added, when any ſignificant rites or actions are uſed, as they are 
commonly in other covenants, to ratifie this mutual promiſe, all theſe circumſtances, tho? 
not abſolutely eſſential to marriage, have great weight towards rendering every deſign 
of violating the matrimonial vow ſtill more ſhocking and impracticable. 
4. Tu laſt offence of this crime which I mention'd, is againſt the peace, honour, 
and intereſts both of the parties, of their own and of other families ally'd to them. 


ls 
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(a) Lib. contre Man. de Geneſi cap. 19. Lib. de Ver. Rel. c. 6. 


(6) Retra&. lib. 1-c- 1. (c) Lib. 2. de Bide c. 30. (d) In Pſalm! 503 
Salus corporis integritate que virginitas dicitur, ima, 1 mæ. Queſt. 98. Art. 2, 
4 Gen. i. 22. | 8 3 
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Tus diſturbance which any injury done to us oceaſions, riſes in proportion to the value 
of the matter wherein we are injur'd, or which we ſet upon it: Now marriage being in 
the nature of it deſign d as one of the greateſt bleſſings of life, and this bleſſing conſiſt- 
ing in the mutual fidelity of the perſons eſpouſed; whatever tends to violate or impair 
it, muſt neceſſarily give them the greateſt pain and uneaſineſs whereof they ate capable: 
The effects of which are ſometimes ſo unhappy, as to put pet ſons, who have not à great 
ſhare of temper and prudence, upon very pernicious meaſures” of redreſling, and where 
that cannot be done, of revenging themſelves. This frequently lays the foundation not 
only of domeſtick feuds and diſorders for the preſent; but ſometimes of an irreconcile- 
ther perſons or families in the conſequences of them. CE AS) BE {> 

Tus honour of each party, for which ſo great a regard is generally ſhewn, ought alſo 
to be conſidered, A zeal in men for preſerving their honour is ſometimes carry'd too far, 
which yet in the reaſon and fouadation of it is certainly very commendable: For in pro- 
portion as any perſon. is valued or eſteemed in the world, he is more capable of doing 


better ſervice in it, and in all his relations. Now tho' it is a very corrupt judgment of 
the world co chrow the diſgrace upen the injur d morethan upon the offending party ; 


yet while this judgment does obtain, as it commonly has, and perhaps ever will do, it 
has the ſame effects, as to the injur'd party, and ſometimes even the innocent children 
mare in the reflection and conſequences of it. to if 9 „ 


Oo” 


Taxis crime is no lefs prejudicial to the intereſts of the parties concerned, than to their 


own and other families. This effect is à natural conſequence of the former, where ani- 
moſities, which ſometimes break out into open quarrels, and will at laſt perhaps occaſion a 

eparation, are obſerv'd to reign ; nothing can be done with prudence or alacrity, with 
that decency or order, Which is neceſſary tothe common happineſs: To which I may add the 
extraordinary, and very often extravagant expences that breach of faith on either ſide oc- 
caſions, ſometimes to the ruin of both parties, and their dependents. 


po LE * 


Bur the injury in this kind is where an illegitimate heir (as he may be in the natural 


courſe of things, which God does not interpoſe by miracles to prevent the effects of) is in- 
roduced, and thereby the true heir ſupplanted, and the whole line cut off, and irrecovera- 
bly perhaps for ever. STIL 16% « | 
both ſides, more heinous on the (ide of the woman; and which perhaps was the occaſion 
why the Roman, laws acquitted the men from the imputation of adultery, and fix'd the 
charge of it upon the other fex : Againſt whom (a) Lactant ius argues; that tho? the conſe- 
quences of the crime may be more unhappy or dangerous in one than the other, yet the 
guilt of it is in other reſpects, and againſt che obligation and ſanction of marriage, equal. 


Tarts isa circumſtance which renders the crime, which in the nature of it is equal on 


| Tug adultery therefore is of different kinds, and che guilt of it in different degrees, ac- 


cording to the circumſtances of commitring it, as when ic is committed by perſons who are 
both marry d, when the woman is marry'd and the man ſingle, or the woman ſingle and the 


man not; yet it is a crime in every reſpect contrary to the end and inſtitution of marriage, 


and againſt which the reaſons. which have been mentioned will evidently lie in one reſpect 


or other: Even che parties unmarry d, tho they did not ſo directly offend againſt any perſo- 
nal engagement or promiſe of fidelity, yet are interpretatively, and in reaſon of the thing, 
chargeable with all the guilt of chat infidelity, which they tempt others to commit, or con- 
ſent to the commiſſion of; every thing relating to morality being judged good or evil, not 


from the external action, but the inward temper and diſpoſition of mind from which it pro- 


ceeds, or according to which it is done, as our Saviour in the next words more expresſly de- 

J „ 5 ö 
BUT 1 ſay unta, you, whoſoever looleth on a amn to luſt after ber, bath committed adultery, with 

ber already in bis, heart. i WL | i A, 


N 


Tus fight, the moſt capacious and entenſiue of the ſenſes, which gives us ſo much plea- 


ſure from the beauty and variety of objects which it takes in, is not the leaſt dangerous. 
We, ought on many. occaſions, if we would preſerve our innocence, to ſhut our eyes; but 
the danger of keeping them open is never greater than to ſuch objects as may tend to () in- 
fluence a paſſion, to which we are too naturally addicted, and which” the imagination has 
generally power enough co excite, even when we have no ſuch objects before us. The 
delign of our Lord is fill co oppoſe, by variety of inſtances, the corrupt notion of the 
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(a) Non enim ſicut? juris publici ratio ef, ſola mulier adultera eſt, que habet aliam : maritus autem, etiamß plures 
habeat, a crimine adalterli ſolutus eft: Seddivins lex it duos in matrimoni um, quod eff in unum corp us pari jure con- 
jungit, ut adulter habeatur, quiſquis compagem corporis in diverſa diſtraxeric. Lib. vi. cap. 23. 1 
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able animoſicy for the whole courſe of their lives, and which even extend to involve o- 
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deribes and Phariſees, that we are accountable only for our external actions. I have on a for- 
mer occaſion Cited a paſſage from Foſephus to ſhew this was a common notion: Genebrard ob- 
ſer ves from R. Kimchi upon thoſe words of the Pſalmiſt, If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not bear me ; that this Rabbi was of the ſame opinion; for fo he expounds, the 
Toru Will not hear me, the Lord will not imputè it to me as fin (; for which he adds this 
reaſon, that God does not affix any evil thought to the action that is evil, except in caſes 
relating to faith or religion (e. The ſentiments of the heathen moraliſts were much more 
juſt and agreeable to the doctrine of our Lord, and the true reaſon of things, it being im- 


offible, while the formal nature of ſin conſiſts in its being voluntary, but that eyery thing 

muſt neceſſarily be ſinful, and for that reaſon only, in proportion as our conſent to it 8 
more free. (4) Seneca lays it down as a maxim, that ſin is perpretated and diſcovered by the 
external action, but has its original in the will. (e) Cicero ſpeaks it as a matter which ad- 
mits of no diſpute, that ſin is founded in the inclination, whether any effect follow from it 
or not. Plata, Ariftotie, all the philoſophers and poets who: have conſidered the ſubject o 

morality with any attention, have been of the ſame opinion. 


- AND if thy tight eye offend thee pluck it out, and caſt it from thee, for it is profitable for thee, that 
one of thy members ſhould periſh, and not that thy Whole body ſhould be caſt into hel, i 
Tux reafon why our Saviour ſpecifies this organ of the body appears both from the 
ſingular utility of it, when our thoughts are rightly diſpos'd, and from the danger ariſing 
from external objects, when they are not. In proportion as any thing is more dear ey 
valuable to us, we make a4 more noble ſacrifice to God, in giving up our intereſts in it; 
And we are fill the more oblig'd ro make ſuch a ſacrifice; as we are under greater ap- 
prehenſions of falling into ſin, and by that means of offending God if we do not make it. 
Now the eye, as we have obſerv'd, being ordinarily the avenue, at which objects that 
are the occaſtonal cauſes of fin make their firſt entrance, and as we are apt to be affected 
with beautiful objects in particular; it was very. proper that our Lord ſhould direct us to 
mortify our criminal inclinations, by this figurative alluſion. „„ 
Fox that the words cannot be taken in the literal ſenſe is evident from the very reaſon 
here aſſign'd by our Lord, For it & more profitable for thee, that one of thy members ſhould periſh 
and not that thy whole body ſhould be caſt into hell: For at the reſutrection, whether unto life, 
or unto damnation, we ſhall riſe with our bodies perfect and entire. There can be no diſ- 
pute as to the perfect ſtate of our glorify'd bodies in heaven, and yet our Lord in ano- 
ther place alſo ſhews, that theſe words are to be explain'd in regard to the future ſtate of 
the bleſſed : It i better for thee to enter into life balt or maimed, the reaſons equally holds with 
reſpec to the eyes, than having two hands, or two feet, to be caſt into everlaſting fire: For, as 
(s) Epiphanius juſtly argues upon the place, how can the kingdom of heaven wherein every 
thing is perfect, admit of any thing that is imperfect, Fo | | 
AxoTHER argument why theſe words cannot be underſtood in the literal ſenſe, is 
taken from the unlawfulneſs of mutilating any part of the body, it being an action a- 
gainſt the order and intention of nature, and the proper uſes ſhe deſigns by the ſeveral parts 
of the body, both reſpe&ing our particular perſons and ſociety, to deprive our ſelyes of the 
benefit or ornament of them. 5 1 | — | 
Tuc' it be lawful therefore, for the preſervation of other more noble members, or 
of the whole animal economy, to cut off a difeas'd or corrupt member, as it is in the po- 
litical body, for good reaſons reſpecting the community, to baniſh a malefactor, or put 
him to death, becauſe the parts are ſeparately confider'd of leſs value than the whole, and 
ought to be ſubſervient to the good of the whole; yet as the cutting off a member of the 
doly is not neceſſary on a moral account, or to the ends of piety, becauſe theſe ends 
may be otherwiſe attain'd, as they were by St. Paul, and many other holy perſons, by 
taking the proper and wholſome methods of keeping bis body under, and bringing it into ſub- 
jection ; therefore it is unlawful on any religious pretence whatever to practiſe ſuch muti- 
lation on our ſelves or others. The Apoſtle in conformity to this metaphorical expreſſi- 
on of our Lord, exhorts us to mortify our members which are upon the earth; that is, 
ſuch corrupt affections which our bodily members are the occaſional or executive in- 
ſtruments of: Fornication, for ſo it follows im the next words, uncleanneſs; laſciviouſ- 
meſs, and evjl- concupiſconce, aud covetouſueſs, which is idolatry ; in alluſion to thoſe abo- 
minable rites which were practiſed by the heathens in the worſhip of Ceres and Venus, 
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% Non ini bi ducet ſceleri. (c) Cogitationem enim prauam Deus non adjungit operi, niſi concept a fuit in Dei 
Faem & religions 1. & (ca) Exercetur atque aperitur opere nequitia, non incipit, ws 
(e) I Iibi dine eſſe peccatum, certum eſt, fine effectu. en 
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and other of their female deities, and not co vetouſueſ in the common and popular ſenſe of 


the word. 1 „ J l n 89 20 
Morrrariox of any part of the body was therefore univerſally condemn'd by the 
fathers as unlawful; and particularly caſtration. For tho' Origen, out of a miſtaken ap- 
plication of theſe words, or of that other paſſage of our Lord, there be ennuchs, that haue made 
themſelves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's ſake(f), did incapacitate himſelf this way; yet 
this action of his was ſo far from being approv'd, that it was publickly cenſur d by, the 
church: And it is particularly decreed by the (g) twenty ſecond of the apoſtolical canons, 

robably on occaſion of the offence which Origen had given, that he Who caſtrates him- 
felt is incapable of the paſtoral office : And the grounds of this canon ate declar'd in the 
words immediately following, ) Becauſe ſuch a perſon is guilty both of deſtroying him- 
ſelf, and oppoſing the deſign of God in his workmanſhip : Of deſtroying himſelf, if not 
directly from ſo dangerous a practice, yet, in a remoter ſenſe, at leaſt by acting contrary 
to the great law of ſelf-prefervation ; which extends not only to the neceſlary care of life, 
but of every organ which contributes to the perfection and proper operations of it. In 
both theſe ſenſes ſuch an action might be term'd ſelf-homicide, tho death did not imme- 
diately or conſequentially, follow upon it. He who expoſes himſelf voluntarily to a very 
probable or imminent danger of death, is not to make a judgment concerning the nature 
of his action from the event, but, without reſpect to that, from the antecedent reaſons 
upon which he was induc'd to do it, or the hazard which he run in doing it. And as in 
other caſes the moſt diſtant degrees of fin in any kind are denominated from the capital 


ſin of the ſame kind, as every act of malice or revenge is a revengeful or malicious act, 


tho' without any ſenſible prejudice to the party againſt whom they are employ'd ; ſo here 
an action which might probably have terminated in the death of him who committed it, 
or which at leaſt deſtroy d part of the animal œconnomy, may be term'd ſelf-homicide in 
relation to the general crime wherewith it is more directly connected. | 


Wr may incidently obſerve from this action of Origen, that it is highly probable, 


the canon before-mention'd was not of apoſtolical authority, but introduc'd with the 
reſt of the (conſtitutions that go under that title, after his time: It is not credible that 
he would have acted in ſuch a manner, where the danger, to ſay nothing of other 
inconveniencies, was ſo great, out of obedience to a precept of Chriſt which was capable of 
being differently interpreted; had there at the ſame time been an expreſs rule or ſanction 
of the Apoſtles (and which could not but be known to him) of equal authority, as we have 
been told, with the Goſpel, or any part'of it; and from which rule it plainly appear'd that 
precept of Chriſt could not be underftood in the literal ſenſe. - 5 
ANOTHER reaſon aſſign'd for this canon is, that the action condemn'd by it is con- 
trary to the deſign of God in the conſtruction of his work : and is therefore of neceſſi- 
ty irregular, and morally evil. For how can there be a greater obliquity in our actions, 
than when we oppoſe the order of nature; or upon what conſideration can we more clear- 
ly found or demonſtrate the immorality of any action? 1 8 
BEST DEs theſe two reaſons for the canon, they who have commented upon it have 
aſſign'd a third, that the action condemn'd is not only contrary to the order of nature 
but in an inſtance of all others the moſt flagrant, and irreconcileable to the intention o 


the creator; as confounding the proper diſtinction of the virile ſex, and rendering man 
with regard to it, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of (i) neither ſex. | 


w- 
o 


I had not enlarg'd ſo much in expoſing an error which, however it may be the ſubject 
of ſpeculation, there is no great danger that men will eaſily reduce to practice, were it 
not to ſhew that by parity of reaſon theſe words of our Lord concerning the. plucking 
out a right eye, ought not to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe ; the action in both re- 
1peds being equally oppoſite to the intention and order of nature. | 
Tuis action may be improv'd to ſhew, that whatever is prej 
natural ſtate of the body in any kind, is irregular and unlawful. 


AND I the rather mention this, becauſe in a formal and elaborate treatiſe in defence 


udicial to health, or the 


of {elf-homicide by Dr. Donne, formerly Dean of St. Paul's, one of the principal argu- 


ments is founded upon the power that men are ſuppos'd to have of macerating their 
own g s and even of proceeding, if they ſee cauſe, to the amputation of any 
memder !?!?! . 192 N "i 
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Hs carries indeed his gradation farther, but the general reaſon of what he lays down 
and advances is ſtill the ſame ; and it will be ſufficient to a confutation of it, if I ſhew 
"that man has no arbitrary power over himſelf in either of theſe reſpects, not even in the 

former, where he does any thing prejudicial to the natural tate of his a: 8 

Fox which opinion this author himſelf has the ingenuity to produce two conſiderable 
teſtimonies : The firſt is that of St. Ferom who ſays, that a man by an indiſcreet mortifi- 
cation loſes his dignity, and incurs the note of madneſs ; that indiſcreet faſting ſhortens life : If the par- 
ty perceive that it work that effect; tho it be without intention to ſhorten life, and that he 1 it to be 
25 able to ſatisfy God, yet it is a ſelf. bomicide. Ht | | 

Tus other teſtimony is that of, Caſſan, who determines that the Fryar 6514 himſelf, 
who having vow'd in his journey to eat nothing except God gave him meat, immediately re- 
154 to eat, when thieves, accuſtom d to kill paſſengers in that place, came and preſented bim 
' bread. | 99 755 | 
| Whuar the author oppoſes afterwards, from the faſt of our Lord in the wilderneſs 
from the auſterity of John the Baptiſt, and from St. Peter's feeding upon Lupins, is of no 
force to eſtabliſh his dorine ; except he could have prov'd that theſe actions ſeverally 
contributed to deſtroy the animal economy: Whereas the preſumption from the wiſdom 
and holineſs of the perſons to whom they are aſcrib'd, is much ſtronger and more rea- 
ſonable, that they rather tended to the better preſervation of it, and towards rendering, 
ir, by a regular temperament, more obſequious to the motions of the ſoul, and more ca. 
pable of executing her orders. Our Saviour in particular, tho' the Dean's argument from 

ſo miraculous an action is leſs proper, no ſooner felt the effects of hunger, which prompt- 
ed him to gratiſy a neceſſary deſire of nature towards her preſervation, but he employ'd the 
proper means to rhat end. N = 

T rx Writers of the church of Rome will fill do him leſs ſervice, who, according to 
his own confeſſion, only obliquely adhort inordinate faſts, and other diſciplines: For it is 
the current teſtimony and ſenſe of that church, and of the ſchoolmen, that all mortificati- 
ons which are prejudicial to health, or tend to deſtroy the natural powers of life ought to 
. 8 1 15 FO N 

1s Principal authority which he urges for the lawfulneſs of mutilation id frame 
report of St. Ferom, who ſays that St. Mark cut off his right thumb to che hd hs * 
render himſelf incapable of the ſacerdotal office. Were this ſtory atteſted after rt 
a manner, which it is not, as might irreſiſtibly oblige our aſſent, yet it would only 
prove, that men who have written by direction of the Spirit of God, or of perſons divine- 
R yet when acting from private judgment, or in a perſonal capacity, may poſ- 
ibly err. | 

6 x affinity with this ſtory is that which he relates of St Ambroſe, who to avoid being e- 
lected biſnop, procured a certain woman of ſcandalous life and manners to come into his 
chamber, that he might by that means be expoſed to infamy and diſgrace. 

Tx force of which argument lies here, that ſcandal, or any falſe imputation being na- 
turally evil, if it may be lawful for a good man to procure it then it is no proof that an acti- 
on is in the nature of it immoral becauſe it is repugnant to the general order and intention of 
nature, or in oppoſition to ſome natural good ; therefore a man may \lawfully commit 
ſelf-homicide. 1 ms i ha bes OE es 

TRRNOVUGCHO Ur this whole treatiſe the author draws the like precarions inferenca 
from facts equally precarious ; but which, ſhould we ſuppoſe them 3 would 8 
ſerve his deſign in citing them. For ſhould we in caſes of leſs importance as to our own in- 
tereſts, to thoſe of ſociety, or to the reaſons of providence, really have ſuch a power over 
ourſelves, that we might act contrary to the order and intention of nature, yet it would not 
follow that we have therefore a power to do ſo in ſuch caſes, where we render our ſelves 
wholly incapable of anſwering the obligations, which the ſupreme authority has put us un- 
der in all theſe reſpects, or which it is reaſonable to conclude from the wiſe and good ends 
of his government, he actually has put us under, whether we can produce any particular 
revelation os wu og end of not. ag | | 

In general this book ſeems rather calculated to ſhew the author's learning and wie. f 
his oF, 0 a confiderable number of teſtimonies and facts, and his ee 
manner which is ſometimes entertaining enough, than ſolidly to demonſtrate what he pro- 
pore. bo viel band rift this, a + of 8 

AND if thy right band offend thee, cut it off and caſt it from thee : Tor it is profitable : 
| that ove of thy members ſhould periſh, and not that th 5 * be caſt into Jt 2 _ 
Tus is only the enforcement of the ſame doctrine by a different exemplification, and 
the ſame reaſons which have been produced to ſhew, that the former words are not to be ex- 
plained in a literal ſenſe will indifferently hold here: I ſhall only add this general obſer- 
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vation, that tho” it be lawful to mutilate or cut off any particular member of 7 
for the preſervation of the whole body, or of other parts ſhy yak to the 9 My: . 
per ſect ſtate of it; tho' it is lawful for this reaſon, where the publick ſafety neceſſarily re- 
 Quires, to put a member of the commonwealth to death; becauſe the parts ſeparately con- 
Tider'd, are of leſs value than the whole, and ſhould therefore in reaſon be ſubſervient to the 
good of it, and are deſigned by the author of nature to be ſo; yet it not being neceſ- 
| ſary upon any moral or religious account, to the end we may avoid the occaſions of fin or 
| _ offence, becauſe there are other proper means of avoiding them, that we ſhould deface, 
| diſable, or cut off any member of the body; every action of this kind is therefore unlawful. 
Wu Ar is then the true import and meaning of this precept, that we ſhould cut off a 
| right hand, or pluck out a right eye when they prove the occaſions of fin or offence. to us? 
= The deſign of it is without doubt to ſhew us, that we ought to ſacrifice our ſtrongeſt paſſi- 
1 ons Whenever they come in competition with our duty ; the paſſions that are moſt natural. 
that are become habitual to us, that have got the dominion over our hearts, and which it 1 
as difficult and painful for us to oppoſe and mortifie, as it would be to part with our hands 
or eyes: This is an oblation which ſhews the power of our love to God, and which before 
we can prevail with our ſelves to make, we muſt ſometimes perhaps ſuftain as great con- 
4410 as we ſhould do at other times in giving the body to be burnt, or beſtowing all cur goods ts 
Feed the poor. | 1 | | pos 5 
Bur if we would not loſe our ſouls for ever, there is a neceſſity ſometimes of giving this 
teſt of our love and fidelity to God, however difficult and ſevere the conditions of it may be 
thought. We muſt imitate in this caſe the reaſonable conduct of thoſe, who chuſe rather in 
a tempeſt to throw their riches over-board, than to periſh together with them; or to keep 
to the metaphor of our Lord, if men, by the advice of a ſurgeon, are willing to part with 
a member of the body for the preſervation of life, or of any other member neceſſary to 
the nobler functions of it; how much more ought they, to prevent their being caſt both 
body and ſoul into hell- fire at any rate to diſcharge a conſcience void of offence, and how 
oppoſite ſoever to their criminal inclinations, or moſt corrupt habits? | 
Tuxs e indeed are more directy inſinuated as the offences which we ought by all means 
to avoid : But to this end it is highly requiſite, and therefore intended by our Lord, thatwe 
ſhould alſo make it our endeavour to prevent the firſt occaſions of them; that a look, a 
touch, a too familiar converſation, any action, or any thought, which may betray us by 
ſenſible or inſenſible degrees into ſin, are here to be reduced under the ſame prohibition, 
and tho? in remoter inſtances, for the ſame reaſon. | | 
N s1THER is this ſufficient ; we muſt not only ſubdue our evil inclinations and habits 
in this kind, hut caſt them from us; we muſt reſolve to ſhut the door againſt them, to give 
them no farther admittance or entertainment, but, in alluſion to the orders wherewith 
the prophet re was charged, to root out, and to pull down, and to deſtroy theſe enemies: 
For the ſafeſt way indeed is never to enter into any treaty or commerce with them, where- 
by they are ſo apt to regain whatever ground they have loſt by any open or generous 
reſiſtance formerly made by us. | „ 
5 IT bath been ſaid, whoſocver ſhall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorce- 
f ment, oh | 175 | 
Tu RRE were ſeveral things permitted to the Fews * way of ſpecial indulgence from 
the ſovereign legiſlator; and which otherwiſe had not been reconcileable to the general 
| order and purport of the natural law. | . | | | 
Ao theſe we may reckon the indulgence given to that people in relation to a di- 
VM vorce, which was allow'd in ſuch general terms, that it ſeems to have been the current 
h opinion, in our Saviour's time, and which occaſioned the limitation of it here to the caſe 
: of adultery, that they might put away their wives for any cauſe*: So Foſephas declares the 
extent of this toleration + ; as does likewiſe Philo Fudæus ||. One argument indeed, which 
ö diſcovers the exerciſe of this power was only arbitrary, is taken from hence, that the 
q man was not obliged or required to ſhew cauſe why he put away his wife. Foſeph de- 
ſigned to take the advantage of this privilege, and therefore propoſed to put Mary away 
privily, which he could not have done, if the reaſon of a divorce in other caſes had been, 
either in virtue of the law, or by common practice demanded from the husband. But 
this does not prove that a man upon every pretence might innocently put away his wife, 
but only, in cafe he ſhould do fo, ſuppoſes his impunity ; and there is a wide difference 
between a legal and an equitable action: For the laws frequently, for publick ends of 
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overnment, tolerate practices, or do not award puniſhments to them, which ought nei- ; 
ther in reaſon nor juſtice, were we to conſider men as acting in a more private capacity, 
to be done: The very reaſon aſſigned for this toleration to the Fews, which was becauſe of 
the hardneſs of their hearts, plainly diſcovers that we are not to reſolve it ſo much into the 
general equity of the thing, as into a particular diſpenſation towards that people, which 
tho? it might acquit them from all legal puniſhment of the fact, when the cauſe of di- 
vorce was wholly groundleſs or unjuſt, yet did not acquit them in the court of conſci- 
ence from the crime, or the juſt diſpleaſure of God. There is a very pertinent rule in 
Seneca (a) to this purpoſe, that we are not ſo much to conſider how far we may proceed 
with impunity, as how far the reaſons of equity and goodneſs will permit us to proceed. 
Vor this opinion, that the husband among the Jews had power of putting away his 
wife, wholly deſpotick, was not univerſally receiv'd : There were three opinions as to 
this point; the firſt of Shammab, who limited the cauſe of divorce to turpitude or uncleart- 
neſs, and grounded his notion on the very reaſon aſſign'd in the law concerning divorce : 
When a man bath taken a wife and marryd her, and it come to paſs that ſhe find no favour in bis 
eyes, becauſe he hath found ſome uncleanneſs in ber, then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it into ber hand and turn her out of his houſe. 4 20 
1. Tus other opinion was of Hillel and his followers, who extended what is here call- 
ed uncleanneſs, and which is render'd by the ſeptuagint (0) an indecent action, any thin 
that might give the husband the leaſt cauſe of diſtaſte, whether it related to uncleanneſs 
in the common acceptation or not. So that according to this opinion it was juſt cauſe, 
if the husband would take that advantage, for divorcing his wife, if ſhe happened not to 
boil his meat, or prepare his dinner to his ſatisfaction. " 

ILA extended this power ſtill farther, and ſuppoſed it a good and reaſonable 

' cauſe of divorce, if the husband found another woman, whom he had an inclination to 
eſpouſe, handſomer or more agreeable than his wife; even tho' he could not ſo much as 
pretend ſhe had given him any juſt cauſe of offence or diſtaſte in any kind. 

Tris was carrying the prerogative of the husband very high, higher than either rea- 
ſon, the law of God deliver'd to the Fews, or the common law and practice of nations, 
would allow; if there was any one nation in the world that did allow it. | 

Ir is granted there is ſome difficulty in explaining the original word, which is ren- 

der'd in the fore- cited law of Moſes concerning divorce, by uncleanneſs, and in determin- 
ing preciſely the rules, to which the plea of it ought to be limited, and beyond which 
it ſhould not be admitted, as a ſufficient ground for divorce. 
Ii is not eaſy in any caſe to know the exact bounds of human liberty, how far 
we may go to 2 point in the exerciſe of it, nd be the laſt remove only from the confines 
of ſin, without incurring a forfeiture of our innocence : They border in their extremes ſo 
near upon each other, like the two points of north and ſouth, that the partition between 
them is not aſſignable: At leaſt the tranſition from one to the other is ſo very eaſy and 
imperceptible, that all prudent perſons will conſult rather how far they may go with 
ſafety, than whether they ſhould expoſe themſelves to imminent danger by running to the 
* utmoſt length of their rule, not knowing themſelves exatly where it ends, or where the 
breach of it begins. | 8 
Tu I Fews in the caſe of dirorce ought to have conducted themſelves by this pru- 
dent and pious maxim, and not from a permiſſion of ambiguous extent, as to the letter of 
it, have taken occaſion to carry it farther than it could in reaſon or equity, or in the deſign 
of the legiſlator, 'be ſuppos'd to extend. Bill 

To whatever unjuſt and remote caſes the Fews might have ſtretch'd this permiſſion, 0 

25 to the ſubject of impurity, yet it is evident from the letter of the law it ſelf, that wil 


the permiſſion was in general reftrain'd to ſuch caſes ; and could not be interpreted to fa- | ll 
vour the looſe and corrupt explications of Hillel or Aquila. 6 
Bur whatever latitude the Fews gave themſelves, or were encourag'd in by any cor- 4 

. 


Tupt gloſſes of the Rabbies, as to this permiſſion, in order to a greater liberty of gra- . 
tifying a paſſion to which they appear to have been naturally much addicted; it is very +1 
evident that our Lord has reduc'd the cauſes of divorce to that general one of fornication ; mal 
and founded this reſtraint upon a clear and ſpecial reaſon. ol 
BUI I ſay unto you, that whoſoever ſhall put away his wife, ſaving for the cauſe of fornic ation, — ö ol 
cauſeth her to commit adultery ; and whoſoever ſhall marry her that is divorc'd committeth 4. 10 
dultery. | 1 
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Fon the more diſtinct explication of which words, it may be proper for me to pro- 
ceed upon theſe three following enquiries. 82708 E 
I. Wu zT AER the eauſe of fornication here ſpecifyd by our Lord be excluſive of all 
other cauſes? | TIP iz as 0 . 
” 1 ETHER even this cauſe be underſtood ſtrictly by way of precept, or only of per- 
miiuion? | | | | | | | wth „. ET | 
III. Wu ru R after a divorce upon this cauſe, while both parties are living, a ſe- 
ſecond marriage be allow'd to both, or to cither of the parties ? 1 0 | 
I. Sou have been of opinion that the cauſe here ſpeciſy d is not excluſive of all other 
cauſes; and as the word here aflign'd is not adultery, but fornication, there have been 
chriſtian writers, in particular Mr. Seldon, who would make it of like extent with turpj- 
tude or uncleanneſs, in the fore-cited text out of Deuterenomy: And ſo they make other 
acts or inſtances of impurity, which do not fall under the common or ſtrict notion either 
gf adultery or fornication, to be juſt matter of divorce, under the: evangelical diſpen- 
ſation. | OY he | Link | | 
Bur beſides that the whole ſtream of chriſtian writers is in a manner againſt this 
notion; it appears from the ſcope. of our Lord in this ſermon, which is to reſtrain the abuſes 
and unjuſt liberties crept into the Fewiſh church, that he deſign'd to limit thoſe abuſes 
and liberties with reſpe& to the ſubje& of divorce. to the caſe of fornication, properly 
ſo call'd : For otherwiſe indeed theſe words had not been an explication, but only a re- 
petition of the former law, and left it in the ſame force, and capable of being interpreted 
in the ſame latitude as it ſtood before. If we argue from the grammatical force of the 
words, what we render, ſaving, has as much the power of an excluſive term as could have 
been employ'd [ ps] had our Saviour really intended to exclude all other cauſes of divorce 
but that which he mentions. a Me | woe 
Ir has been queſtion'd, that if our Saviour did not mean other acts of impurity, or any 
groſs advances towards the ſin of adultery, beſides the actual commiſſion of ic; why does 
he alter the terms of his ſubject, and expreſs adultery by fornication 2 To this it is an- 
ſwer'd, that the original word, which we render fornication, | ##r4z ] does according to 
the ſenſe of the beſt comentators, particularly Heſychius, import adultery, and ſome- 
thing more, namely, brutal or inceſtuous mixtures ; which are therefore ſuppos'd to be 
equally comprehended under the general cauſe: So that we are co conſider the word 
as the * head of the tribe, to which theſe ſeveral acts of the moſt groſs impurities are re- 
ducible. £7 in 5 | | | 1 4 „ 
II. Wuz TER this cauſe be underſtood ſtrictly by way of precept, or only by way 
of permiſſion? That is, whether, in caſe either party ſhould actually commit this crime, 
the party offended is oblig'd to proceed to a divorce upon it, and cannot any longer cohabits 
as to the proper rites of matrimony, with the party offending how penitent ſoever ? | 
Taz great difficulty in reference to this queſtion lies here, that if adultery be in 
the nature of it a diſſolution of the marriage covenant, without a power on either ſide, 
or by mutual conſent to diſpenſe with it; then the cohabitation of man and wife , after this 
crime is committed on either ſide, or on both, is as criminal as it would have been 
before they were contraſted. The relation between them now ceaſing, they are no longer 
to be conſider'd as man and wife, but as two perſons having the ſame criminal commerce, 
as 2 ſingle man and woman, by the conſent of each other: So that in order to a perfect 
reconciliation, and their being reſtor'd to their former ſtate, ic would be neceſlary, were 
that practicable, that they ſhould be married again. __ . 
To chis it is ſaid, that marriage is to be conſider d in the nature of other contracts; with 
reſpe& to which, tho' a breach of the terms ſtipulated between them, as the foundation 
and ligament of it on either ſide, or on both, do render the contract capable of being a- 
voided, yet to the actual avoidance of it the conſent of the injur'd party is requir'd ; there 
being always ſuppos'd a power in every perſon to remit ſuch forfeitures, in caſes that pere 
ſonally concern him, which he might otherwiſe have taken the advantage of. | 
TAE difficulty on the other hand is, that if adultery do not vacate the marriage, but the 
relation between husband and wife does notwithſtanding ſtill ſubſiſt, they having ſtill a 
right, while the covenant is in force, to the mutual conditions of it; that right when 
claim'd by either party ought not to be with-holden, and conſequently no divorce or ſepa- 
ration can be juſtly made, without mutual conſent, even for the cauſe of fornication itſelf. 


— 
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* In the ſame ſenſe as Stuprum in Latin, which may be juſtly render'd fornication, yet according to the Gram: 


marian:, does alſo include in the general idea of is thoſe other unnatural crimes, and is ſometimes apply'd 
indefinitely to expieſs them. L | 
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TRE II appears to be ſo much reaſon in this way of arguing, that had not our Saviour 
expresſly determin d chat farnication. is a juſt. cauſa. of diveree,, L do not know whether that, 
or any other cauſe, in a human way of reaſoning, could have Been ctearly- affign't for it, 
on ſuppoſition that adultery does not actually vacate the marriage contract. Tet 7 

Hzzs, therefore, we muft have recouele to the ſovereign power, which may diſpenſe 
with, or ſuperſede the civil rights of men, which no human power could otherwiſe have 
diſpens'd with, and ſuperſede 1 3 5 

III. Wa THERA after a divorce for the caufe of fornication, a ſecond marriage be al- 


low'd to hath, or eicher of the parties 5 _ 
Ix is contrary to the rules and practice of our eccleſiaſtical courts that ſuch allowance 
| ſhould be given. My buſineſs, with all due regard to authority, is to conſider the natural 
f * of oY ning + 5 0 : Moo OE 
1. Is adultery be a diſſolution of the marriage contrac, then the relation betwixt the. 
husband and wife ceaſing, they are dead in Xe Marin, to all the ends af civililife. ; and 
ſeem to have the ſame liberty-of a ſecond marriage as either of them would have had if fe 
parated from the other by a natural death: In which caſe, tho“ there were ſome. here 
ticks, ho · oppos d fecond marriages, as unlawful, yet the authority of the (a) Apaſtle is 
very expreſs and deciſive. ni mw . 
2. Ir adultery be not the diſſolution of the marriage contract, then it ſeems unreaſonable] 
while the parties continue to claim, or either of them, the proper rights of it, that the 
church ſhould have à power of feparating them, and ſo as to render them incapable, hou 
penitent ſoever the offending, party may be, of ever coming together again: This is, to put 
aſunder thoſe whom God has join d together, in the moſt ſignal and irretrieveable manner! 
Tux reaſon from the actual diſſolution, of the marriage by this crime will equally. hold 
for the marriage of the offended, and that of the offending party. Some have contended 
that the prohibition againſt a ſecond marriage ought only to affect the offender ; but that is 
only upon a prudential. conſideration, and by virtue of a power neceffarily lodg d whether 
in the civil or eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration, of preſcribing rules of diſcipline, requiſite to- 
wards preſerving order, or attaining other proper ends of government. 
Ir therefore ic be enacted by a competent authority, that perſons divorced ſhall not have 
liberty, to marry again, this is to be conſider d as a poſitive law, founded on reaſons of prus 
dence and government; and which therefore ought to ablige. but not as renderin a per- 
ſon after divorce, who fhould marry, guilty of adultery, but only of an offence againſt au- 
thority. | ; ” | | : : 
= f are to diſtinguiſh here between the divorce, and the effects df adultery previous to it 
The offended party may claim the right of proceeding to vacate the contract, and may alſo, 
without ſuch proceſs, remit the, injury done, and receive the offender to favour : For the 
church ſuppoſes, that before ſentence there may be a reconciliation : So in the Miltuiran 
council, where St. 4uguſtin was, preſent, it was decreed, that according to the evangelical 
and apoſtolical doctrine Neither the man that is diſmiſi d from his wife, nor the woman that 3s di 
miſi d from ber husband, ſhall. marry any body elſe ? but either remain unmarry i, or be reconcilid to 
one another: To which (4) he adds another canon, that th who are divere'd from bus bond 
07 e Kann Food Es; na 
B v v theſe, we ſay, are only eecleſiaſtical ſanctions founded upon piousand prudent motives? 
which, tho for that reaſon they ought to oblige, yet do not render the od ater the 
divorce, properly guiley either of adultery, or ſimple fornication. _ x 
Bu r when a divorce, at the inftance of the, party injur d, is ſued out, and formerly de- 
clar'd, the caſe is very different; for tho ſueh party had antecedently a right not to take 
advantage of the breach of the covenants Jet now that he has taken and aſſerted that rights 
the marriage being thereby null, he cannot any longer have commerce with the party di- 
vore'd, without incuering the guilt both of fornication, and of contempt done to authgrity 
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Of Perjury, and in what reſpects an Oath as-lawful 
$36) 82 | rr then oh 5% 421595 T0, ien Hom a frem my ey, 116425 ot w | 

Ver. 33. Again, ye bave heard that it hath been ſaid by them of old time, thou ſhall not forſwear thy 

ſelf, but ſhalt perform f f ˙ , l 

Ver. 34. But 1 ſay uuto you; ſwear not at all, neither by heaven... for it 15 Ged's r 
1 25. Nor by the earth, for it is bis foot ſtool; neither by Jeruſalem, for it is the city of the great 
ing. i 25 "Oi; 3 ide 114 % ig tut C End 5 
Ver. 36. Neither ſbalt thou ſwear by thy head, becauſe thou canſt not make one. hair white or black. 
Ver. 37: But let your communication be yea yea, nay nay, or whatſoever is more than theſe cometh of | 
EUVIb, - 1 & $4 51 1 120 „ ee IS e 1 * - | Fa 5 
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[ ] A VING before explain'd the nature and ien 'of an oath, and repreſented 
the great ſin of perjury and pro baue ſwearing, thete remains little more for me, in 
an explicatlon of theſe words, thanes per orm the office of a commentator. its 
T HOU ſhalt not forſwear thy ſelf, but ſhalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths. . 
PERI VR is here in general prohibited, and particularly on account of ſuch oaths as 
we make either directly to God, or in reference to things wherein he is more eſpecially in- 
tereſted; for on both accounts we may be ſaid to perform our oaths unto the Lord, as they 
terminate more or leſs immediately in him. . RS SETTNE 
I ſhall not ſay any thing here as to the reaſons of the general prohibition, but only ſo far, 
agreeably to the ſcope of the text, as God is conſider d the object of a religious oath : For 
the violation of it in this reſpect is aggravated with a degree of guilt much beyond that of 
2ö;—u , ,«—«;«ðl ͤ WU IE PEE e 16 oe 
Tux former is a great offence, and one of the greateſt which we are capable of commit- 
ting againſt his authority, againſt his eternal 77 and Godhead ; but in this to our con- 
tempt of his authority we add the breach of a proper and perſonal engagement to him: 
There we ſhew that we had no fear of him before our eyes, here, when he is the immedi- 
ate object of our vows, that we neither fear nor love him as we ought to do. > e 3 
Fox by oaths here we are not barely to underftand fuch ſolemn ratifications of any pro- 
miſe made to God, orin reference to ſuch things wherein he is more immediately intereſted 
as imply a formal appeal to his divine majeſty for the truth of what we ſay ; but every reli- 
gious vow or reſolution whatever, tho* not made with that awful ſolemnity, if violated or 
roken, involves us in the general charge, tho not in equal degrees of not performing unto the 
Lord our oaths, according to the general deſign of our Lord in this ſermon, which is to com- 
prehend the ſeveral virtues or vices, under the capital virtue or vice of the ſame kind: So 
that upon this conſideration, as upon many others, it concerns us ſeriouſly to examine and 
try the grounds of our heart, whether we be ſincere on occaſion of our making any religi- 
ous vows, and if we truly reſolve to perform them; leaft we be found liars and falſe wit- 


* 


* 


neſſes to God, in the moſt direct and audacious manner we are capable of provoking him; 
In ſhort, we muſt underſtand very little of the import of this precept, if we confine it only 
to open or direct perjury. fn, W eb e we og Se Wb. rod Fo 
Bor are all the vows then which we make to God, or upon any religious conſideration, 
zindiſpenſably binding? What if I ſolemnly promiſe ſuch a rigid and ſtrict courſe of obedi- 
ence, as I know will expoſe me to very great difficulties and dangerous temptations, am L 
obliged when 1 find my ſelf unable to conflict with them, ſtill co perform my vows? I am 
certainly in this caſe to uſe my beſt endeavours to accompliſh what I propoſed, if after my 
utmoſt efforts to that end I cannot accompliſh it, but the difficulties prove continually im- 
practicable, or the temptations too ſtrong for me; if the honour of God will be more ſerved 
if my ſpiritual advantages in deſiſting from ſuch a courſe of life will be ſuperior to thoſe 
which I can expect, fo far as I can judge from paſt experience, in proceeding in it, there 
I ought to repent of my raſh vow, and enter upon another and more practicable courſe of 
obedience ; and upon my repentance may comfortably hope that a merciful God will par- 
don the effects of a pious tho' indiſcreet zeal. 5 


WHERK 
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Wu RR the ſubject matter of any vow to God is unlawful, there it is for that reaſon ori- 
ginally void, and in the very firſt eſſays, in the very deſires of effecting it, highly injurious 
and provoking to him, and particularly it is made upon this motive, I ſuppoſe, that God 
bas need of the ſinful man: It implies indeed a contradiction in the nature of the thing, to de- 
ſign that for the ſervice of religion which is repugnant to the will of God, the rule of all 
religion; and that any oath therefore, the matter whereof is ſinful, ſhould oblige upon any 
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account or religious pretence whatever, except to repentance. --; i 
.BUT I ſay unto you, ſwear not at all; neither by heaven, for it is God's throne. ' OO 
Nor, only perjury, but all common and prophane ſwearing is probibited, whether by 

the Creator or any of his creatures: And that becauſe as ſuch God only has power over 

them, and has not transferr'd his right in them to us, tho' he has permitted us the uſe 
of them: But our ſwearing by them as a pledge of our ſincerity, ſuppoſes we have an 
independent right to diſpoſe of them ; which is putting in a ſecurity for the performance 
of what we promiſe or ſtipulate, which does not belong to us but to another proprietor. 

This crime is ſtill enhanced when we ſwear in particular by heaven, as that is the more 

ſpecial place of God's reſidence, and wherein he manifeſts his glory in a more immedi- 

ate viſible manner, and which is therefore called his throne. Lew: 

NOR by the earth, for it is bis footftool ; neither by Jeruſalem, for it is the city of the great 

King. ; | | | | 

Gov imprints a character of his power and dominion in every part of the creation; 
this whereon we live, tho' very inconſiderable in reſpe& to the other parts which com- 
poſe this vaſt frame, yet is not without many ſignatures of the divine power and right of 
dominion over it, and perhaps more of them (for here we can only conjecture from the 
variety of animals in it) than many other parts of the viſible creation, or all the parts of 
it put together, and may therefore be juſtly ſtyled God's foot ſtool: Tho? the reaſon for ſtyl- 
ing it ſo ſeems rather to ariſe from popular opinion, with regard to the ſituation of it, 
than from its being inferior in the conſtruction of jit, to the other parts of the material 
world. | 

Ix one reſpe& indeed this terraqueous globe may be term'd ſuperior to all other parts 

ol the viſible. creation; as it is the ſeat. of that noble and excellent creature man; and 
particularly, as the Son of God, when he took upon him the nature of man, made it 

the ſcene for ſeveral years of his reſidence and converſation. It is not indeed evident 

from any principles of natural reaſon, that there are no other parts of the viſible world 
inhabited by moral and rational agents, and united to bodies, according to the ſame 
laws of communication which is eſtabliſh'd between our own bodies and ſouls : Neither 
can we certainly know whether, if upon tryal of their obedience they tranſgreſs'd, and 
incurr'd the diſpleaſure of God, the Son of God might not by ſome proper method me- 
diate for them, and manifeſt his glory to them by a viſible appearance. Tho' we have 
no grounds for believing any ſuch agents, or events, yet we cannot diſpute the poſſibili- 
ty of their exiſtence from any natural principles : But we are certain that this world is 
inhabited by rational beings, that the Son of God did in fact come down from heaven, 
that thoſe perſons with whom he convers'd beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the father: In a word, that he lived here upon earth after the manner 
of men; which may therefore, in a literal ſenſe be calld God's footſtool : On 


o 


occaſion of which the Pſalmiſt broke out into that prophetick exclamation, When I 


conſider O Lord the heavens, the work of thine hands, the moon and ſtars, which thou haſt 
created, what is man that thou art mindful of bim, or the ſon of man that thou ſo regardeſt bim? Thou 
haſt made him a little lower than the angels to crown him with glory and worſhip : Thou haſt put 
all things in ſubjection under his feet. Yet not ſo, except the words refer to the Son of God, 
ns to give man an arbitrary deſpotick power over them, but NAY a right merely permiſ- 
ſive for the common ends and uſes of life; but not to ſwear by, for this ſuppoſes, for 
the reaſon mention'd before, that we are proprietors, and not mere tenants at will, or 
ſtewards in truſt: The ſame reaſon from the propriety of God holds with reſpe& to the 
city of Jeruſalem. TE. . pes rh 
NEITHER ſhalt thou ſwear by thy head, beeauſe thou canſt not make one hair white or 
black. 3 1 | | 
TRE principal part of the microcoſm, man, is the head, as the heaven and the earth 
are of the great and viſible world; and Feruſalem was of that part of it which God choſe 
for his more ſpecial reſidence, where he manifeſted his ſigns and wonders, erected a 
viſible theocracy, and diſtinguiſh'd it for many ages with very ſenſible effects of his 
power and providence. But if man have not ſo much as power over one hair of his 
head, ſo as to change the colour of it, what a high degree of arrogance would it be in 
him to pretend a right to diſpoſe of this principal part, by engaging upon the ſecurity 
of it, tp ratify and confirm what he ſays? Mmm 2 BUT 
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— let your communitation be yew 1oa,, andnuy nay, for vbatſorven is more thaw theſt comet h 
of evil. | 

* in obedienoe to the civil magiſtrate, or for reuſons reſpecting the good and com- 
mon happineſs of the- ſtate, in purticular the tranquilixy of it, towards putting an end to 
all ſtrife, an cath may be law ful imposd and taken, and chat by appeal to Gvd him 
ſelf, andl in his name; yet in common converſion; or our ordinary way of commerce 
with one another, all oaths ough te bS avoided ; the bare aſſeveration of a chriffian, who- 
is ſuppos'd to have Ris converſation with ſimplicity and godſy ſincerity, is ſufficient. to 
confirm the truth of what he ſays: He who fears without occafion, dbes-not only open 
a way to greater evils, and that of perjury itſelf, but even- renders his teſtimony, when 
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he ſpeaks truth, the more doubrfub and fuſpected. 
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Cuare XV. 
Of Retaliation; and Forgiveneſs of Injuries; 


Ver. 38. Ye have heard:that it bath been ſaid, an eye for aneje, and a tooth for a tooth. 
Ver. 39. But I ſay unto jou, that ye reſiſt not evil ; but whoſoever ſhall: ſmite thee on the right cheek, 

turn to lim tlie other alſo; TR, | 
* 40. And if any man will ſus thee at the lam, and tale away thy coat, let him have by cloak 


440. | ; = 
Ver. 41. And n heſoever ſhall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. | 
Ver. 42. Give to. him that asketh thee, and from him that would berrow- of thee turn thou not 
8 


aw 
O Lord in this diſcourſe does not only preſcribe the rules of ſtriẽt virtue and piety; 
but of a prudent: conduct, where we are lefe more at liberty, as to the intrinſick 


good or evil of our actions: For 2 chriftian is not only, after the example of St. Paul, to 


regulate his choice by the conſideration of what is lawful, but what, all things duly at- 
tended to, is moſt expedient in reference to his own ſpititual advantage, and to the com- 
mon interefſſs of chriſtianity. | | a 5 
Or this nature, I conceive, are moſt of the following rules; in explication of that law 
or practice of the Fews, refer d to in theſe words, 
AN eye for an eye, anda tooth fer a tooth, | - 
'Tx1s rule was agreeable to the ſentiments and civil infticutions of other nations, and 
is not in itſelf directly repugnant to the law of nature. But we chriſtians are not to con- 
ſider what the law deliver'd to the Fews did allow, or what the law of nations, or of na- 
ture, may allow; but what is moſbagreeable to the great law of charity, which is ſe 
much recommended by our Lord, ſo agreeable to the genius and ſpirit of our holy reli- 
gion, and which diffuſes irfelf through every part of the evangelical writings : A chri- 
ſtian therefore is not te take upon him the character of a judge, who proceeds and paſ- 
ſes ſentence according to the letter of the law, but to imitate 2 court of equity, which 
mitigates or ſuſpends the rigor of it: This is the ground of the following limitation. 
BUT Iſay anto jon, that you reſiſt not tvil ; but auboſarwver ſhall finite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other alſo. | | | 
T 1s precept, in the proper conſtrustion of it, where reaſons of prudence or chari 
require, does univerſally oblige all chriſtians, tho' it was more particularly addrefs'd to 
choſe who profeſs'd, or ſhould profeſs, chriſtianity- in the infant ſtate of it; when God 
deſign'd the ſufferings or blood of thoſe who embrac'd it as a means, which they emi- 
nently prov'd, of eſtabliſhing that holy religion: This was a ſpecial reafon why the firft 
diſciples of Chrif ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by a remarkable patience, to whatever in- 
fults or provocations they might be expos'd : There was alſo another reaſon for fuch 2 
temper, which, bleſſed be God, dees not now ſubſiſt where chrifttanity is planced in the 
world; it was not only at that time a religion deery'd, and every where evil ſpoken of, 
but there was no protection to thoſe who proſeſſed it by the publick s; this render 
the caſe of the primitive confeſlors and martyrs very Aerea ent from that of chriftians at 
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preſent, whoſe religion being eſtabliſhed by the laws, and upon the ſame foot with their 
civil rights, they may, in caſe of violent injuries, have recourſe to a legal redreſs ; tho 

the rules beforementioned will, in many caſes, where their ſafety or moſt important in- 
tereſts are not immediately concerned, direct them rather to ſuffer wrong, 

So far this rule of our Lord is obligatory, that we ſhould nor reſiſt evil; as to the par- 
ticular inſtance or exemplification, whereby it is illuſtrated, it ſeems rather a proverbial 
ſaying to be underſtood with allowance, than to oblige in the ſtrict and literal ſenſe. 

Ir imports, that a man ought to ſuffer injuries, even when they are repeated rather 
than avenge himſelf by the common methods of retaliation ; eſpecially as to perſonal in- 
juries and affronts, where the laws provide a redreſs, he is not, in a private capacity, to 
aſſume a judicial power, and determine in what kind, or how far he may make repriſals 
upon his adverſary ; for this is to take the authority or ſword out of the magiſtrates hand, 
which the law gives him to execute wrath upon them that do evil, into his own hands, againſt 
law, and againſt the common rule of human conduct, that no man ought to be judge in his 
own. cauſe. | 

Ox occaſion therefore of any violence or injury offered to us, we are not ſo much to 
conſult what paſſion or reſentment may incline us to do, as what a due regard to the prin- 
ciples and perfection of our holy religion may require us to do. The maxims of ſelf-love, 
by which the Pere of mankind govern themſelves, and which in the ſtate of nature 
all men would have ſtronger pretenſions to follow, in the evangelical ſtate are to be tem- 
pered by the evangelical rules of patience and charity. 5 

Fa ND if any man will ſue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let bim have thy cloke 
alſo. | rs. 

Ta1s is a proverbial ſaying of the ſame nature, but gives occaſion from the caſe men- 
tion d for a different reflexion : The caſe of going to law, tho' not prohibited, (for then 
the peace, order, and rites of civil ſociety, could not be preſerv'd, which the very reaſon 
of God's inſtituting government requires they ſhould be) yet ſhould never be recurr'd to 

where the injury done is inſignificant, or relates to ſuch things as we can conveniently 


ſpare without any ſenſible detriment to our ſelves, or our dependents ; nay even where 
4 wrong we ſuſtain is more conſiderable, yet in regard to the corrupt practices of thoſe 
who make profeſſion of the law, or perhaps of thoſe who are entruſted with the executi- | ; 
on of it, or to the power and malice of our adverſary ; it may be frequently more ad- | 
viſeable in point of civil prudence, rather to ſuffer repeated injuries, for that is intended 
by a man's parting with his cloke after his coat, than to conteſt the matter in a legal, vexa- 
tious or more expenſive manner. pt. | 
Bur charity, the love of our neighbour, and of peace, according to the evangelical hi 
import of them, ought to be preferred by chriſtians upon motives that ace infinitely ſupe- 10 
rior to any advantages which we can propoſe to our ſelves, by any methods of redreſſin 
the wrongs done us. If we will act according to the true intention of our Lord in theſe 
words, and the ſpirit which they are proper to recommend, we muſt not only forbear all 
| methods of revenge, even ſuch as may be legally taken, but endeavour after a temper 
which may render us habitually averſe co implead one another. 
AND whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 1 
Tu ſame familiar method of illuſtrating the duty of chriſtian meekneſs and pati- EM 
ence is ſtill continued: Our acts of charity, even when they ſeem rather by importunicy | "mt 
or ſome very moving occaſion extorted from us, ought if we have opportunity or N 
ſuperior abilities for the exerciſe of them, even to exceed in proportion what is re- i 
quir'd of us, or the utmoſt neceſſity of the caſe appears to demand. | 
FE men, conſidering the power and continual motions of ſelf-love in all men, are in 
danger of being righteous over much, or by that means of deſtroying themſelves; and there- Wii 
fore there is no great need of a caution againſt exceſſes in this kind. If men do happen, as Wl 
poſſibly men of very great andgenerous minds may ſometimes do, to exceed in the diſtribution 
of their charity, it is ſeldom ſo far as to do any ſignal prejudice to themſelves; it is however 
an error on the right hand, when we happen to diſtribute our charity after a more liberal man- 
ner; and a miſtake in ſuch a caſe is what a merciful God, whois good and does good, who is a- 
bundant in goodneſs, what Feſus Chriſt who went about doinggood, will, we may piouſly hope, be 
more diſpoſed to pardon, tho' intruth we are ſeldom in danger of ſuch miſtakes, as may prove 
the occaſion of doing us any ſignal injury. Our error generally lies the other way, and we 
have much greater reaſon to fear that ſelf- love will reſtrain us from doing what we ought to 


do, than that the love of our neighbour, againſt ſo powerful a motive, will carry us to 
an unreaſonable degree of beneficence towards him. 
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Tus ſame rule is to be obſerv'd in reſpe& to the common offices of humanitv. An 
obliging, affable, and facile temper is highly agreeable both to the rules, and to the 
ſpirit of our holy religion; and our chriſtian character will be much better preſerv'd and 
ſupported by acts of condeſcenſion and compliance in us, even where we are not ſtrictly 
oblig'd to them, than by an affected reſervedneſs or oppoſition to the innocent humours. 
or deſigns of thoſe with whom we converſe : Provided we be careful always to avoid 
ſuch compliances as are in the nature of them finful, or may tend by any natural conſe - 
quence to favour corruption: Which yet the better and more generous our diſpoſitions 
are, we are more apt, out of a falſe ſhame, and too forward a deſire of obliging, to 
be betray'd into. We ſhould therefore take care, more particular care to guard againſt 
the effects of ſuch a temper, but without deſtroying the principle from which it proceeds, 
for that cannot be too much cultivated or improv'd. _— 

GIVE to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, turn thou not a- 
way. | | bd 

To contribute towards the ſupport or relief of the indigent, and to lend to ſuch as we 
may benefit by the loan, or put in ſome better capacity of managing their affairs, or 
improving their fortunes, is a duty nor, as the former, in many reſpects, of arbitrary 
choice, but of poſitive obligation ; whenever it can be done without prejudice to our 
ſelves, or juſt and reaſonable cauſe of ſuſpecting that we ſhall be prejudic'd by it in the 
event. 

T urs is what the law of doing to others as we would be done to our ſelves in their cir- 
cumſtances, what chriſtian charity, what common humanity demands from us, and what 
we are {till more oblig'd to, in proportion to our greater abilities, and the advantages 
which the party to be reliev'd in either way may probably receive thereby. 

How many perſons of ſober converſation, and great induſtry, but whom the provi- 
dence of God has reduc'd to poverty, might be render'd capable of providing for them. 
{elves in a competent, perhaps in a plentiful manner, would the rich out of their a- 
bundance ſupply their preſent occaſions, and which they might find means of doing in a 
ſafe manner were they really diſpos'd as they ought to be, to conſult the good, to pre- 
vent the miſery of ſuch perſons. \ | | | 

WHarT is there in riches which ſo blinds the eyes of men that they cannot ſee oppor- 
tunities which ſo continually occur of exerciſing their charity in ſo beneficial and prudent 
a manner; or which ſo corrupts their hearts, that ſeeing they ſee, and do not perceive ? 

Ir is a judicious reflection of father Queſnel upon this text, that to give and to lend 
* are two duties of charity which Chri/ joins together, and which he ſets upon an equal 
foot: The loan is ſometimes more beneficial than the abſolute gift; becauſe ic flatters 
** lefs the vanity and natural generoſity of him who lends ; It ſpares more the ſhame of 


„him who is in real want, and gives leſs encouragement to the idleneſs of him who 
*© may not be very honeſt, 
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Of loving our Enemies. 


Ver. 43. Ye have beard that it bath been ſaid, thou ſhalt love thy neighour, and hate thine enemy, _ 

Ver. 44. But I ſay unto you, love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do good to them that hate 

Jou, and pray for them which deſpitefully uſe you, and perſecute jou. 

Ver. 45. That ye may be the children of your Father which & in heaven; for be maketh the ſun to riſe 
on the evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt. 

* 46. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? do not even the Publicans the 

ame! 5 | | | 

Ver. 47, = if ye falute your brethren only, what do you more than others? do not even the Publi- 

Cans jo «< | 


Ver. 48. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Rather which i in heaven 10 perfect. 


O UR Saviour here deſcends to another inſtance, wherein the Scribes and Phariſees at 
that time, or other Fewiſh doors before them, had corrupted the law: Thou ſhalt 
love thy neighbour was a precept both of natural religion, and of that reveal'd by Mo- 
ſes to the Jews: But thou ſhalt hate thine enemy was a rule ſuper-induc'd, which had 
no foundation either in reaſon or any former revelation. It is an error therefore in 
thoſe who ſay, that Chriſ# did not here intend to correct the falſe doctrine ſuper-induc'd by 
the Scribes and Phariſees, but only to recite a permiſſion (or rather a command, for 
it is deliver'd here in the form of one) contain'd in the law itſelf : For upon enquiry we 
ſhall not find that the Jes under the law were commanded, or ſo much as permitted, to 
hate their enemies. They had a poſitive command indeed to extirpate certain nations 
about them, in particulat the Canaanites; but this is no more an argument that they were 
therefore oblig'd to hate the Canaanites, than it is an argument, that a judge, when he 
condemns a malefactor, ought to conſider him as an object of his hatred : In a proper ſenſe 
the caſe is the ſame of a ſoldier, who executes the orders of his commander, as a judge does 
the ſentence of the law. | 

Tux Canaanites were the enemies of God, they were become very corrupt both in 
principle and practice: God as the ſovereign power, whoſe juſtice they had not only in- 
curr'd, but moſt highly provok'd by their repeated impieties, might puniſh them after what 
manner, or by what inſtruments he pleas d. The Jews were only the executioners of 
his juſt wrath and vengeance, and as they who are entruſted with the execution of the law 
are never ſuppos'd to be in a paſſion, it is fo far from being neceſſary to aſſert, the Fews 
were oblig'd for this reaſon to hate their enemies, that it was not neceſſary for them, 
as miniſters of the divine juſtice, to entertain the leaft mations of hatred towards 
them. 

Traxx are * precepts on the other hand, in the law, which directly ſuppoſe the Fews 
under an obligation to do good and friendly offices to their neighbours when any proper 
occaſions of doing them ſhould offer themſelves. 

CHRIST therefore does not here correct, but explain the law, and reſtore it to its 
true and original ſignification : Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour, that is, every perſon of every 
nation under heaven, not in that narrow and reftrain'd ſenſe wherein the Jes underſtood 
the word, as if they were only oblig'd to love thoſe of their own civil or religious com- 
munity : Difference of religion does not cancel the common obligations of humanity, any 
more than difference of country, or any ſubdiviſion of different ſocieties in the ſame 
country. | | 

RE : so Ns indeed both of prudence and piety will direct us, as we have opportunity 
to give more ſpecial teſtimonies of our love to thoſe who are of the houſhold of faith; to 
thoſe with whom we are united in the ſame political body, or in ſome common and lau- 
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dable deſign ; but ſtill we are oblig'd to love all men, and to give them all convenient 
proofs of our benevolence and eſteem, from a common principle of humanity, and for that 


5 — . 


very reaſon beeaule they are men, 38885 FT 7 PR 
9 HAT ungenerous, or rather inhuman principle of perfecuting thoſe wich the utmoſt 
hatred who happen either on account of ſome religious principle, or any controverted 
points relating to civil fociety, io differ in opinion, has ſo much in it of a Fewiſh 
ſpirit, that it is ſurpriſing to find ſo ſeandafops and fometimes even cruel effects of it, 
in any chriſtian nation, eſpecially in a nation diſtinguiſh'd for humanity and good na- 
ture. 

WHATEVER offices of loye we are obligd to ſhew to our enemies, or by what mea- 
ſures ſoever to regulate them, yet we can never be oblig'd, or even permitted, in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, to hate our enemies; that is, to treat them as perſonal objects of our hatred. 


Origen therefore interprets the words, got concerning the hatred which we may juſtly 


_ conceive againſt other men, but againſt tha common enemy of mankind, the devil: But 


this ſenſe is too forc'd and remote from the ſcope of apr Lord, and ſtill more jirregon- 
eileable to the opinion of Qr;gen in particular, as hg þeligv'd the devils themſelves ſhould 
be ſav'd at laſt. Neither will thig-ſgnſe agree with what follows by way of oppoſition 
in the next words, but loue your enemies; for tho' the ſchoolmen have made it a duellen, 


whether the devil perſonally confider'd is in a proper ſenſe an object of hatred, for the a 


firmative of which Aquinat determines; yet it can be no queſtiun whether we can be acted 
towards that evil ſpirit with any proper motion of love. 

BUT I ſay unto you, love yeur enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do good to them that hete youg 
pray for them which diſpitefully uſe you, and perſecute you. | 

*TERTULLIAN ſeems to be of opinion, that this precept concerning the love 
of gur enemies, beneficence towards them, and a defire of fuppreſſing all motions of re- 
venge for the injuries they have done to us, is perfectly a new law, and peculiar to chriſti- 
ans: Chriſt, ſays he, here requires of us a paſſive generoſity, unheard of before; he even 
prohibits What the law of nature allows, a retaliation of injuries. But the judgment of 
this father, as to the point in queſtion, does not appear to be altogether well founded ; 
if he mean what is permitted by the Creator, [ permiſſum d oreatore ] not as I have render'd 
it concerning the law of nature, but the poſitive law of God to the Jews, (and then 
certainly he ought to have repreſented him rather under the character of a lawgiver 
than that of a creator) he had ftill leſs foundation for this opinion: For baſides that there 
is no precept as we have obſerv'd in the law Which oblig'd the Fews to hate their 
enemies; but precepts, on the other hand, which interpretatively at leaſt condemn'd the 
hatred of them: This is to be added, that before it was lawful for them to attack, or 
make war upon the nations, they were to offer them eonditions of peace; upon their 
refuſal to execute the commiſſion which God had given them. If this imported a permiſ- 
ſion to hate their enemies, when chriſtians leyy war upon one another the precept of loving 
their enemies cannot be ſuppos'd neceſſarily ts oblige. | | 

Wren (2) ac:jas therefore obſeryes, that the Fews entertained an hoſtile enmity a- 

gainſt all other people » And (6) Juvenal, that they deny'd thoſe common offices of hu- 
manity to ſtrangers, of ſhewipg them the way, or directing them to water where they 
"My ht quench their thirft: On {uppoſition that the charge here exhibited againſt the Fews 
held 


generally true, they certainly acted not fo much without their rule, as in a plain 
contradiction to it, and to the reaſons of it: As the love of their neighbour imported 
the love of all mankind, according to the explieatien eur Saviour gives of it, in the hiſto- 
ry of the good Samgritan, and was therefore founded in the common obligations of hu- 


MAIRITY- | 

| 3 Fertullian argues, as J have explain'd him, concerning the law of nature, that this 
precept of our Saviour is new, both in reſpect to the love of enemies, and the obligation 
chriſtians are under not to retaliate the injuries done to them, his argument is till incon- 
yr For tho* it is granted that feveral heathen moraliſts do not condemn, but ra- 
ther allow of revenge to enemies, from the idea of which they did not feparate hatred ; 
tho Ariſtotle in particular gives it a place among moral virtyes ; tho? (e) Cicero preſcribes 
it as a rule to himſelf, that his revenge ſhalt be in preportion to the injuries which he 
ſuffers from others whoever they might be: And in another place he adviſes that men 
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* Novam plans patientiam docet Chriſtus ; etiam vicem injuriæ probibens, permiſſum à creators Ad, Mare. 4. 
(a) Adveriùt omnes alios hoſtile odium. er mR 1 | | 6 
(b) Nan manftrare vias eadem niſt ſacra colenti, 
Quæſitum ad font em olos deduccre verpos. Sat. xlv. ver. 103. 
(e) Ruemadmodim 3 quibuſcunque ſum provecatus, 
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| ſhould not only oppoſe thoſe enemies who had actually done them injury (d), but even to 
revenge the very intention of it. Laſtly, tho' the general practiſe of mankind may be 
pleaded againſt this principle, yet we have both the authority of other learned men, and 
the reaſon of the thing to ſupport the truth of it. (e) Plutarch argues that it is an act of 
humanity, to wave the opportunity of revenging our ſelves when it fairly offers. (F) Hie- 
rocles argues that we ought to love our enemies, and for that reaſon alone, becauſe they 
partake of the ſame common nature. (g) Seneca uſes variety of arguments againſt revenge, 
and obſerves it is ſo far in many caſes from being an act of prudence to retaliate the in- 
juries done to us, that prudence will rather direct us to diſſemble them: The reaſon he 
adds is (b), that for a man to contend with his equal leaves the iſſue of the combat doubt- 
ful ; to contend with one who is ſtronger is an argument of an ungoverned rage ; with an 
inferior of an ignoble and mean ſpirit. He proceeds to argue from the (i) reputation of 
clemency and the popular notions in favour of it, and from the advantages which fre- 
quently ariſe by engaging thoſe who have been our enemies, to become faithful to out 
intereſts : The reaſon of one of his arguments reſolves into that inconteſtable rule of our 
Lord, of doing to others as we would be done by. (&) Let us conſider when we find our- 
{elves leſs diſpoſed or moſt difficultly prevailed upon to pardon thoſe who have injur'd us, 
whether when we prove injurious to others, we ſhould defire them too to be inexorable : 
He ſpeaks of it as a (Y glorious action to make reſentment the occaſional cauſe or origin 
of friendſhip, wherein he perfectly concurs with the ſentiment of Solomon, that it is the glo- 
ry of @ man to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. I do not mention theſe paſſages for the mere empty 
pomp of quotation, but becauſe moſt of the arguments of this moraliſt againſt revenge 
are founded upon juſt reaſon, and where they are not, do at leaſt conclude for it upon 
prudential conſiderations. I have been indeed the more particular in my citations upon 
this head, becauſe it has been made a queſtion even by ſome chriſtians themſelves, whe- 
ther the love of our enemies is ſtrictly a duty of natural. religion, or can clearly be dedu- 
ced from it; eſpecially when it obliges us to teftifie our love by ſuch ſenſible acts of it 
towards them, as are here recommended by bleſſing them, by doing good to them, by 
praying for them: Here is a natural and juſt gradation from words or wiſhes to perſonal 
acts of beneficence to our enemies; from thoſe to acts of interceſſion in their favour to 
the ſupreme author and fountain of all good. 
Bxroxs I proceed to a practical comment upon the words or the ſeveral parts of 
this gradation, it may not be improper to obviate one argument, which has been pro- 
duced to ſhew, that the love of our enemies is not matter of moral obligation, but only 
of poſitive command to chriſtians. | | 
Tuts argument is taken from ſeveral imprecations in the Pſalms, and which are ſaid to 
be expreſſed in as ſtrong terms as the hatred of our enzmies could have been expreſſed in, 
ſuppoſing it really lawful, or even matter of religious duty. 
To this ſeveral things may be anſwered. | | 7 
1. Tjar many of theſe imprecations are to be underſtood as ſpoken prophetically, 
concerning what in the event, according to the ordinary courſe of providence or God's 
ſpecial direction, would happen, not concerning what the perſons, by whom they were 
deliver'd, wiſhed might happen; and that the Hebrew text ought to be underſtood, not 
of the imperative mood, but the future tenſe of the indicative. _ | | 
- 2. Wu RRE ſuch paſſages in the P/alms imply a wiſh or deſire, yet this is not to be con- 
ceived as terminating in the puniſhment or miſery of men, but in the vindication of divine 
Juſtice, according to that declaration (), The righteous ſhall rejoice when he ſeeth the vengeance. 
For God himſelf when he puniſhes, does not delight in the puniſhment, but in the love of 
| juſtice and order, which requires for the common good and ends of ſociety, that he ſhould 
| puniſh. 80 | 3 | | 
f z. Ox elſe they may import a deſire of puniſhment, not as an evil to the party puniſh- 
ed, but as the means or occaſion, by the grace of God, of ſome greater good to them in 
the way of medicinal chaſtiſements, or in order to prevent ſome greater evil (): Or, 
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(a) Eos deni qus, ſi quid import etur nobis incommodi, propulſemus, ulciſcamurque eos, qui nocere nobis conati ſunt, 
(e) ö FENbes Je g N mwapiar mEtAaTAY, iy beg macdgar@ Greier. 
(f) 'V'ss Os o cet Cn rij 0 en ct her VN. | 
(2) Sepe aded injuriam vindicare non expedit, ut ne fateri quidem expediat. _ 
( Cum pari contendere anceps eft, cum ſuperiore furioſum, cum inferiore ſordidum. 
(i) Ilad quoque occurrat, quantum commendationis nobis allatura ſit clementiæ fama, & quam multos venia amivs 
utiles fecerit. 3 | | | 
(. Cogitemus quoties ad ignoſcendum difficiles eri mus, & expediat omnes nobis inexyrabiles efe, 
(1) Nuid eff glorioſius quam jram amicitid mutare ? | 
(*) Pfalm Iviii, 10. f % Aquin. 22. Queſt 25. Art 6. 
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4. Tux Pſalmiſt where theſe imprecations are attributed to holy David, may be ſup- 
poſed to ſpeak not only in his prophetical but his royal capacity, by virtue of which he 
had a right to puniſh the threatened delinquents, and which required for the common 
good, that he ſhould exert this right (o): Theſe imprecations therefore are very recon- 
cileable with the following rules, 

BLESS them that curſe you. 3 | | . — 

Lo vs is naturally an active principle, the loweft degree of it is expreſſed, by our 
words or Wiſhes for thoſe whom we love : This is an eaſy and natural office, and where- 
in our enemies will more eaſily ſhare, even tho they ſpeak in a language directly oppo- 
ſite, or from a different principle : If they curſe yet let us bleſs. 

DO good to them that hate you. lg 5 3 8 

Tux effects of our love towards our enemies will not only diſcover themſelves in good 
words or wiſhes, in expreſſions of favour or civility to them, but in real and ſenſible acts 
of beneficence, as we have capacity or occaſion to exerciſe them, which is the ground of 
that apoſtolical precept (p) love not in word but in deed ; Not that the Apoſtle ſuppoſes love 
in theſe two reſpects to be of a different kind, for where it is ſincere it always operates 
from the ſame principle, but that we ſhould exert it in the nobleſt inftance of the ſame 
kind. In vain do men imagine that they live up to this rule, if they ſatisfie themſelves 
with formal expreſſions of love to their enemies, without doing them, when it is in their 
power, and without any ſenſible detriment to themſelves, real ſervices. 

AND pray for them which deſpitefully uſe you and perſecute you. 

Ir is an act of beneficence whereof we are all capable towards our enemies, and from 
which therefore no one can be excuſed to pray to God for them. And in ſuch caſes when 
his providence may moſt effectually contribute to their temporal, or his grace to their ſpi- 
ritual good; tho' they are our enemies, tho* they have done and continue to do us ill of- 
fices, tho they deſpitefully uſe us and perſecute us, yet they are perhaps members of his church; 
or if they are not, they may by means of ſo great and generous a virtue be made mem- 
bers of it, and ſo brought to the acknowledgment of the truth that they may be ſaved. 

* THAT ye may be the children of your Father which is in beaven, for he makah his ſun to riſe on 
the evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt, 

A reaſon is here given, with a moſt apt illuftration, to enforce the former duty, from 


the natural obligation we are under to imitate God in all his imitable attributes: The ob- 


ligation ariſes from hence, that ſince the original and moſt perſect being is the model of 
perfection to all other intelligent beings, it is natural, or rather neceſſary for them to en- 
deavour after the perfection proper to them, and they ought to conform themſelves to their 
model. I have ſhewn in another place that we have clear and ſolid grounds for the mo- 
ral and eternal diſtinction of good and evil: Now all men indifferently ſhare in the hap- 
py effects of the ſun and the rain; if we limit the effects of our liberality only to our 
friends, we do not follow the example of God's diffufive goodneſs, or the deſign of this 
natural illuſtration. „„ | 

FOR if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye, do not even the Publicans the 
ſame? | 5 1 = | | 
f To love our Benefactors is not an act of charity, but ſelf. love: The very Publicans? 
thoſe who were concern'd in collecting the publick taxes, and ſometimes, under that pre- 
rence, took occaſion to oppreſs the people by unjuſt impoſitions, practis d this virtue; if 
what proceeded from a mere perſonal intereſt might be call'd ſo. What reward ean we 
propoſe to our ſelves if we act in relation to our benefactors upon no higher or better a 

rinciple? | | yi, 

5 A N D if ye ſalute your brethren only, what do you more than others ? do ot even the Publicans ſo? 
Ac xs of common civility are ſometimes obſervable in very wicked men. Impiety and 
the ordinary rules of decency and reſpec in converſation are not altogether inconſiſtent : 
it is poſſible even for a Publica to ſhew all the external ſigns of good breeding: But cha- 
rity is more ſincere in its principle, and diffuſive in its effects, than a complaiſance, which 
proceeds from ſecular motives, and is perhaps wholly made up of appearances ; Our Lord 
by mentioning the Publicams twice ſhews the great prejudices which they lay under at that 
time among the Fews ; and if we may believe (a) Plutarch, they had not any better repu- 
tation among the Greeks. | — —— Mes 

BE ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in beaven is perfect. 
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Tux application of what our Lord had before been preſcribing does not only direct us 
to follow God, as the pattern of all moral virtues, but imports, that there is ſome peculiar 
perfection in this duty of loving our enemies, and that ſo extenſive a goodneſs, if there 
could be ſuppos'd one perfection greater than another in the divine nature, ſeems to be fo 
in a more peculiar ſenſe. | 1 | 
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Mat. vi. Ver. 1. Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be ſeen of them : otherwiſe je babe 1 
no reward of your Father which is in heaven. | | „ 
Ver. 2. Therefore, when thou doeſt thine alms do not ſound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do, 
in the ſynagogues, and in the ſtreets, that they may have glory of men: verily I ſay unto you, they 
bave their reward. : R 
Ver. 3. But when bon doeſt alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth : | fl 
YR 4. 7. * thine alms may be in ſecret : and thy father which ſeeth in ſtcret, bimſelf ſhall reward 
thee openly. 9 


— 

— 
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— 
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UR Saviour proceeds in this chapter to preſcribe certain rules with reſpect to the ex? 
ternal acts of religion, and in particular to three of the principal of them, alms, | 
prayer, and faſting ; there being ſomething in theſe duties which more particularly gave i 
occaſion to the Fews for a vain oſtentation of their piety, and other effects of ſpiritual : 0 
pride: And wherein perhaps ſome chriſtians at preſent place more of their religion, as to 
the merit of it, than in the internal and ſpiritual liſe. 
Ix the firſt verſe indeed, as well as in the ſecond, alms are ſpecify'd, and a particular cau- 
tion given in reſpect to the exerciſe of them; but it is more agreeable with St. Cbryſaſtom, 
(a) according to the authority of ſeveral ancient copies (which reading Grotius alſo prefers) 
to underſtand the external acts of any kind whatever, done openly, and only with an in- 
tention of drawing the eyes of men upon them. It is more natural to ſuppoſe, that our Sa- | MW 
viour having preſcrib'd certain rules in general relating to the exterior of religion, ſhould 1 
deſcend to apply them to particular inſtances, than that he ſhould repeat in the two for- j 
mer verſes the ſame caution, in effect, concerning the ſame duty. | 7 nt 
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T uE import therefore of the firſt verſe I take to be this, that men ought particularly to I 
take care in all the external acts of piety, of juſtice, or temperance (for righteouſneſs com- | 
prehends them all) to do nothing out of a motive of vanity, or intereſt, as their main "M 


principle, but from a pure intention of ſerving God and doing honour to him. 1 
M a may juftly intend his own reputation or intereſt in a ſecondary view: We are com: | 1 
manded, whatever things are lovely, whatever things are honeſt, or of good report, or j 
praiſe-worthy, to think of theſe things. It is expresſly enjoin'd. by the Apoſtle in another | 
place, that we ſhould be careful to do things that are honeſt in the ſight of mew as well as of 1 
God. Many pious and religious ends, without regard to our on advantage in any reſpect, i 
may alſo be ſerv'd by a good example ; that others ſeeing our good works may be more ef- l 
fectually excited to glorify our father which is in heaven. (b) So long as our good works i 
ultimately terminate in God, and that is the true ſecret motive of what we do, we may pi- "i 
ouſly deſign the edification of our neighbour by them : We ſhall otherwiſe have no reward j 
Wit. 

| 


of our heavenly Father, becauſe we properly perform him no ſervice ; for as the Apoſtle ll 
excellently argues, if I yet fudy to pleaſe men, if I make human applauſe, or any temporal ff 
advantage, by means of the favour of men, my principal end, then am I not the ſervant of it 
God, | | . 


* 


(a) Who renders what we tranſlate Alm by Auaooyrny 5 . 
(% Sic opus ſit in publico, quateuus int entio mantat in occulto, ut & de bono opere proximis præbeamus enemplum 
Greg. Hom, 2. in cvang. | 
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Ix the ſecond verſe our Lord proceeds particularly to apply what he ſaid concerning the 
in general to the duty of almſgiving, and directs that we ſhould 
not ſound a trumpet before our alms, as the hypocrites did, in be ſynagogues, and in the ſtreets ; 


that they might. have glory of men. 


„ 


* * 


To ſound a Trumpet is not here to be taken in a ſtrict and literal ſenſe, there being 
no authentick account that the Fews in our Saviour's time did actually take this method 
to render their charity in giving alms more conſpicuous; but it is to be explain'd as a pro- 

verbial ſaying, that denotes their uſing any method whatever in order to procure a con- 
courſe of people to be eye-witneſſes of their liberality, or their having any viſible. inten- 
tion or deſign to that end. | 

THz ſenſe of the word hypocrite comports with this metaphor ; for tho' according to 
the receiv'd ſignification in ſcripture it denotes one who acts contrary to his real ſentiments, 


yet in the Greek it properly ſignifies one who repreſents another perſon, or ſuſtains a diffe- 


rent character: And as perſons of the Drama were uſually call'd together by the ſound of 
a trumpet, theſe two metaphors are naturally employ'd in the ſame place (a) The ſyna- 
gogues and the ſtreets being places of the greateſt concourſe, it was natural to thoſe, 
whoſe principal end was vain-glory, to frequent them, and to lay the ſcene of their good 


actions, as at leaſt they appear'd to be, in them. 


Ox Lord adds in the Clauſe of this caution, Verily I ſay unto you, they hawe their reward : 


A reward proper to them, ſuited to the nature of their performance, empty, vain, and 


tranſient z for ſuch is all popular applauſe when not founded on truly vertuous and lauda- 
ble actions, and very often indeed when it is. For do we not ordinarily obſerve that 


men both of real and ſuppoſitious merit do upon very little accidents loſe all the reputa- 


tion they had in common efteem ? Or it might be call'd their reward, as it was the only 


reward they propos'd and ſought for, beyond which men of ſuch narrow and little minds, 
but fuch only can diſſemble, had no other proſpe& or deſire. 

BUT when thou doſt alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right band doth. 

THis is A repetition in other words, and a proverbial ſaying, againſt an hypocritical 
ſhew of charity. We ought to conceal our good actions in this kind not only from our 
friends and neighbours, and neareſt relations, where reaſons of prudence, of ſuperior 
authority, or of the common edification, do not require they ſhould be more publick ; 
but we ſhould even hide them in a ſenſe from our ſelves : We ſhould not reflect upon them 
with too great complacency, we ſhould not conſult any ſiniſter motives, however ſpecious 
they may appear, in the diſtribution of our alms. God who requireth truth in the in- 
ward parts, and perfectly knows our ſecret diſpoſitions, cannot be impos'd upon; and con- 
ſidering how deceitful our own hearts are, how difficult it is for us ſometimes to diſtin- 
guiſh, when we are doing our duty, or when we are following our inclination ; when we 
act from natural temper, when from a truly virtuous principle; it highly concerns us to 
take care that we do not impoſe upon our ſelves. 

TH + T thine alms may be in ſecret : and thy Father which ſeeth in ſecret bimſelf ſhall reward 
thee openly. 72 20 25 

Ir is not neceſſary in the nature of the thing that our alms ſhould be done in ſecret, 


but only in oppoſition to a vain motive or affectation of doing them in publick : It is 


ſometimes highly expedient they ſhould be more publick, to the end the influence of our 
example in them may be more powerful and diffuſive. But when theſe reaſons do not 
ſubſiſt, but a private manner of doing them is more eligible, God who ſeeth in ſecret will 
reward them openly : And this is a reward worthy indeed of the beſt ſervices we can per- 
form in this kind, tho' we were to beſtow, could a juſt occaſion for it be ſuppos'd, all 
our goods to feed the poor: A reward truly ſolid, and which fadeth not away. The di- 
vine approbation indeed, were there no other reward to follow upon a faithful diſcharge 
of this duty, would be infinitely ſuperior to all the advantages which we can propoſe from 
the vain applauſe of men; but the divine approbation does alſo ſuppoſe a future and eter- 
„„ % . Bf | | 
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CunAr. XVIII. 
The Duty and Regulation of Prayer. 


ver. 5. And when thou prayeſt thou ſhalt not be as the hypocrites ate; for they love to pray ſtanding 1 
the ſynagogues, and in the corners of the ſtreets, that they may be ſeen of men: werily I ſay unto you, 
they bave their reward. | 17 SE 4 


Ver. 6. But thou, when thou prayeſt, enter into thy cloſet, and when thou baſt ſhut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in ſecret, and thy Father which ſeeth in ſecret ſhall reward thee openly, - 
Ver. 7. But when ye pray uſe not vain repetitions as the heathen do; for they think that they ſhall be 
heard for their much ſpeaking. | L 4 e 15 | 
Ver. hg: not ye therefore like unto them, for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before 
e ask him, | 5 js 
Ver. 9. After this manner therefore pray ye ; Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name: 
Ver. 10. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven, 
Ver. 11. Give us this day our daily bread, 
Ver. 12. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtor, _ . . 
Ver. 13. And lead us not into teinptation, but deliver us from evil, for thine is the kingdom, and the 
power and the glory, for ever, Amen. | 
Ver. 14. For if ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father will alſo forgive you. 
Ver. 15. But if you forgive not men their treſpaſſes, neither will your Father forgive your treſpaſſes. 


N theſe words our Lord preſcribes certain rules concerning that great and impor: 
tant duty of prayer. There was no neceſſity why we ſhould in direct terms enjoin this 
duty, becauſe it was.antecedently to any poſitive command of God founded in the natu- 
ral reaſon of the thing ; there is no article indeed of religion whatever, wherein the com- 
mon light and reaſon of mankind has in all ages more agreed.  _ 
Ir is the ſolemn act of worſhipping the ſupreme being, whereby we recognize his 
eternal power and Godhead, whereby we acknowledge that he is the creator and gover- 


nor of the world, that we abſolutely in every reſpect depend on him, that we live and 


move, and have our being in him, and that every good, and perfect gift cometh from 
ink | | | | | 

A duty which has ſo great influence in cauſing all the motions of the foul to tend 
towards their true center; which has ſo particular a tendency to humble the pride of 
man; who above all things affects independency, and would be thought to want no- 
thing: A duty, which ſhews on the other hand, that amidſt all the viſible pomp and 
grandure, falfly ſo called, wherewith he is ſurrounded in this world, he is in truth 
wretched and miſerable, and poor, and blind, and naked ; that he knows very little and can 
do nothing ; that he has not ſo much as a power of moving his arm but what is given 
him from above; that this power enables him to do thoſe very actions, whereby the au- 
thor of it is provoked and diſhonoured: A duty, which is the proper means of pro- 
curing to us thoſe ſpiritual ſupplies, whereby we are capable of diſcharging all other du- 
ties: Such a duty there is even reaſon to believe has been dictated by the natural law, 
to men in all ages, with a force, a light, and evidence more than common : Eſpecially if 
we conſider, that the moft profligate ſinners, they who have queſtion'd at other times 
what is the Almighty that we ſhould fear him, or what profit ſhould we have if we pray unto him? Yet 
when anguiſh and diſtreſs come upon them, when all human means of relief or ſupport fail, 
do then naturally cry unto God, and endeavour to take ſanctuary in his all-ſufficiency: 
This may diſcover to us, that as God has ſtrongly impreſs'd thoſe motions upon the ſoul, 
whereby we are, of ought to be continually carry'd towards himſelf; ſo prayer is a viſible 
and proper effect of that impreflion : An impreſſion ſometimes ſo forcible, that men who 
have before lived with God, or have had any ſenſible acknowledgment of his God- 
head, yet under circumſtances of great difficulty or danger, do naturally, without previ- 
ouſly conſulting the reaſons of what they do, by prayer and ſupplication, mental or expreſs d, 
make known their requeſts unto God : | do not know, whether the moſt obdurate and relentleſs 
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ſinners, as they appear to be under the apprehenſions of preſent death, yet in the laſt efforts 
of life, could we ſee hat paſſes within them, are perfectly able to overcome this ſecret 
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prayer or motion of the foul towards Gd. 

As the duty of prayer itſelf, ſo the proper qualifications of it, both with reſpe& to its 
object, and the temper and diſpoſition of mind wherewith we ought to pray, are here ſup- 
poſed by our Saviour. {3% & 1 i 

Tux natural light of our own minds directs us, that the object of our prayer ſhould 
be ſomething lawful. It is a contradiction in the nature of the thing, to pray that 
God would give us ſucceſs in any deſign which we know to be contrary to his will: It is to 
recommend that as an object of the divine grace and favour, which God has declar'd, and 
which is in the nature of it, an object of his higheſt diſpleaſure: To pray to him there- 
fore upon any ſinful views, is not ſo much to acknowledge his power and juſtice, except 
by way of provoking them, as in effect to deny the eternal holinefs and rectitude of his 
nature. This is the foundation of that aphoriſm of the Pſalmiſt, If I regard iniquity in my 
beart, if I have any ſecret and indite& end in my pray ers the Lord will not hear me: And there- 
fore the Apoſtle founds all the hopes of our ſucceeding in the prayers which we make to 
God, upon the agreeableneſs of their ſubject matter to the will of God: This is the confidence 
which we have in him, that if we ask any thing according to his will he heareth us, This will 
of God is in great meaſure known to us, and we diſcover from the light of reaſon and re- 
velation what things are lawful or conformable to order, and what are not.. But the will 
of God imports ſomething more in this place than the general rule and order of our 
duty which he has preſcrib'd ; it ſignifies his will as regulated by his wiſdom : For there 
may be a great many things ſimply conſider'd in themſelves that are lawful, which yet 
under our preſent circumſtances, or in their natural conſequences, might be highly 
inexpedient and injurious to us, and perhaps even prove the accidental occaſion of our 
ruin. But as God perfectly knows both the preſent ſtate of things, and what would 
ſollow ſhould our prayers take effect, he does of very faithfulneſs deny to grafit 
them. To pray therefore according to his will, is to pray that what in his infinite 
wiſdom he ſees beſt, and upon the whole matter moſt convenient for us, may be granted: 

But let not ſuch a man, who prays with any other intention, think that he ſhall receive any thing 
of the Lord. We 5 # 
TINY object of our prayer muſt be ſomething which, according to the ordinary me- 
thods of God's providence or grace, is practicable. To ſuppoſe that God ſhould exert a 
miraculous power in our favour, or beyond the ſtated meaſures of his dealing with mankind, 
is in the ſcripture language to tempt him, to deſire from a motive of vanity or arrogance, 
for that is uſually the foundation of ſuch impious requeſts, that God would interpoſe on our 
particular behalf, by a power, which the reaſons of his government require he ſhould ne- 
yer exert, but to ſerve ſome general ends of his grace and providence. | 

THz object of our prayers ought to be ptincipally ſome ſpiritual good. We are 
allow'd to pray for temporal bleſſings, or for deliverances from temporal evils: Such 
prayers are recommended by the example of holy men in ſcripture ; and is the conveni- 
_ ences of the preſent life are the natural effects of diligence and induſtry in our callings, du- 
ties requir'd by God, it is for the ſame reaſon lawful for us to pray to him for thoſe conve- 
niences. What is the object of our induftry is neceſſarily fo of our defite, which is a ſort of 
quieſcent proper to God, and therefore certainly a lawful object of our dire& invocation 
when we directly addreſs our ſelves in prayer to him. | 
Bur ſtill as temporal bleflings, or the removal of temporal evils, may be indiffe- 
rently the occaſion of greater good or evil to us, we ought to pray for them both with 
tefs ardor, and a more entire reſignation to the divine will: But ſpiritual bleſſings, thoſe 
which endure to everlaſting life, as they can never be inconvenient for us, fo we can 
never too ſolicitouſly deſite them. As we are particularly inſtructed in the following 
part (a) of this chapter; and by the Apoſtle (4), who directs us 10 ſeek thoſe things which are 
above, to ſet our affettions on things above, not on things on the tarth. 
Tus qualifications of prayer are no leſs evident from the common light of reaſon, with 
reſpec to the temper and diſpoſition of mitid, wherewith we ought to pray; and are there- 
fore not here expreſsly enjoin'd, but fuppoſed by our Saviour. 5 
- x. Ts firſt is in general an inward and cue ſenſe of piety. The precepts of ſcrip- 
ture Which require this qualification of prayer, do ſeverally import the natural reafon 
upon which it is required: If our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence towards God. 
Not only a general confidence in his favour and the good diſpoſitions of his providence 
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towards us, but in his particular goodneſs when we addreſs our ſelves to him by prayer, for 
ſo it follows in the next words; And whatſoever we ak we receive of bim, becauſe we keep his 
commandments, and do thoſe things which are pleaſing in his ſight (c). Again we know it is 
ſpoken as an evident and certain principle of natural religion, that God heareth not fin- 
mers, but if any man bs a worſhipper of God, and doth bis will, him he hearath (d). I ſhall 
only add that Paſfage of St. Peter (e), The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and bis ears 
are open unto their prayers : But the face of the Lord is againſt them that do evil. 

2. A ſecond qualification in this reſpect is faith: Not as it imports à general belief of 
chriſtianity, or particularly in the merits of Chriſt, but a pious aſſurance that our prayers 
ſhall be heard, provided we pray in the manner, and for ſuch things as we ought, and that. 
God at the ſame time ſhould really ſee them convenient for us, or we are in a proper diſ- 
poſition to receive them. For without regard to theſe conditions, good men when they 
do not find the returns of their prayers, in the blefling which they pray for, may be di- 
ſturb'd with many ſcruples ; as if God did not hear them, their hearts were not right with 
them, or he were not faithful to his promiſes. It is neceſſary to prevent illuſion in all theſe 
reſpects, or in any of them, that we ſhould only hope for the ſucceſs of our prayers in re- 
gard to theſe conditions; but they being ſuppos'd, we may come boldly to the throne of grace, 
and in full aſſurance of faith ; or according to the exhortation of St. James (F), we may ask in 
faith nothing doubting. £ | FE 
3. Cranirty, or an univerſal benevolence towards all men, and a deſire of being bene- 
ficial to them. It is reaſonable that while we are addrefling to the goodneſs of God we 

mould approach him with a diſpoſition moft ſuitable to that, from which alone we can ex- 
pe any good effects of our prayers ; that we ſhould ſhew a goodneſs of temper, and as we 
have opportunity endeavour to do good: That ſo cur prayers and our alms may aſcend 
up together as a memorial before God ; and that atthe time when we are in the moſt ſolemn ii 
manner imploring his grace, and meditating how we may avert his diſpleaſure, we ſhould U 
offer him ſuch a ſacrifice wherewith he has declar'd himſelf wel-pleaſed. | | 


ö 
1 
| . | 2 5 1 
4. Hun ITI. Our dependence, which prayer in the very nature of it ſuppoſes, is i 
| 


an acknowledgment of our natural, and eſpecially of our moral defects. When we come 9 
before the Lord, and bow our ſelves before the moſt high God, this duty is neceſſarily re- " 
quir'd. What is any man, the beſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt perfect in any kind, according \if 
to that low and comparative ſenſe, wherein we attribute goodneſs, wiſdom, or perſection | \j 
to him, when he contemplates abſolute goodnefs, wiſdom, and perfection? But above all, | | i 
what is power, wealth, or all other viſible glories of the world, to a man, could we ſuppoſe i | 
him poſſeſs'd of them, when he looks up to the high and lofty one, that inhabiteth eterni- 4 
ty? How little and contemptible muſt he then appear, with every thing about him, in l 
fach A light ; how natural will it be for him to profeſs, without a figure, I am 4 worm, and M 
no man | 
Hvunir1Tty indeed is ſo natural a condition of acceptable prayer, that a proud man can 
never be truly devout, if he may ever be ſuppos'd to pray at all. If when he appears in the 
zublick worſhip of God he does not rather intend ſome homage to be paid to himſelf, or 
if in private prayer, which one who imagines he has need of nothing cannot be ſuppos'd 
very frequent in, he does not rather intend with the Phariſee an oſtentation of his merit to 
God, than with the Pablican a humble confeſſion of his unworthineſs. | 
5. A fervent zeal. If we expreſs a greater ardor in the purſuit of any thing, proportiona- 
bly as it is more valuable or we are more intereſted in it; prayer, being a natural and to 
chriſtians an inſtituted means of conveying the greateſt bleſſings to them, ought to be per- 
form'd with the moſt ardent expreſſions of zeal. The Apoſtle in ſaying the effectual 
| fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much, does not only ſuppoſe an intenſe devoti- 
\| on in prayer to be a duty; but a means to recommend it more e ffectually to the favour of 
God: This being one way wherein the expreſſion of taking heaven by violence is capable, 
without any forc'd conſtruction of the words, to be underſtood. Fervency, on an occaſi- 
on of fo great importance to our ſupreme intereſts, and to every thing indeed whereby we 
can be affected in what relates to this world, or that which is to come; will naturally be at- 
tended with perſeverance, which our ſaviour in the parable of the importunate widow par- 
ticularly deſign'd to ſhew the duty and efficacy of, and which the Apoſtle connects with 
prayer, as if it never ought to be ſeparated from it, when he adviſes the Epheſians (g) that 
they ſhould pray always with all prayer and ſupplication in the ſpirit, watching thereunto with all per- 
ſeverance. | 


0% x John iii. 21, 22, (4) Johnix. 3. (9 x Pet. iii, 12. (f)James i. 6. (g) Epheſ. vi. 18. \j 
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Havirsc premiſed this concerning the duty and qualifications of prayer in general, I 
proceed to the rules here preſcribed by our Saviour, which were more eſpecially applicable 
to the ſtate, or proper for the edification of his hearers at that time. 

Tus firſt rule is a caution againſt hypocriſie. When thou prayeſt thou ſhalt not be as the hypocrites, 
Prayer being one of thoſe external acts of religion, which is attended with reputation and 
eſteem, has been frequently practiſed by men who have had little or no religion, but who 
deſign'd by this means to preſerve ſome degree of credit in the world, or to avoid certain 
inconveniencies which would otherwiſe happen to them in the management of their tempo- 
ral affairs, ſhould they be ſuſpected to want a common ſenſe of piety, or to entertain athe- 
iſtical principles. ; | 5 
| Bur what pretence ſoever men have for diſſembling their real ſentiments on other reli- 
gious accounts, there is a very particular reaſon which lies againſt their hypocriſy in prayer, 

or againſt making it an occaſion of covering their ill deſigns in other re{pe&ts. However 
we may impoſe on men who cannot diſcover the ſecret motives upon which we act, yet 
prayer being in the very nature of it an appeal to God, as omniſcient, as the ſearcher of 
hearts, to whom all deſites are known, and from whom no ſecrets are hid; to offer up an 
hypocritical prayer as an act of deyotion to him is to deny that very omniſcience which 
can only be the foundation of prayer, and to offer him the ſacrifice of fools in the mo{t 
notorious manner; either as if we have no deſign of being heard in ſuch prayers, or if we 


think we ſhall be heard, as we can only deſign to provoke him, at the very time we invo- 


cate him, by a prevarication Which we know, he perfectly detects us in. If we propoſe by 
an act of hypocriſy to impoſe only upon men, by giving our ſelves, for ſome ſiniſter ends 
of vanity or intereſt, greater appearances of ſanctity, ſuch hypocriſy is {till attended wich 
this aggravation, that the moſt ſolemn act of religion is made ſubſervient to ends moſt op- 
poſite ro the rules of it, and that we ſeek the praiſe of men more than the glory of God, 
and that by our own tacit confeſſion at leaſt, in the very preſence of God. 
Gov is jealous of his honour, but when men affe& to rub him of it, by ſhewing a greater 
regard to the opinion of men their fellow creatures, than to his favour or approbation,when 
they love to ſhew themſelves.with that deſign in places of the moſt publick, reſort, in the 


Hnagegues, and in the corners of the ſtreets, his jealouſy, and all the proper effects of it, will 


naturally diſcover themſelves, with a force equal to the nature and degree of che diſhonour 
done to him: Such hypocrites have notwithſtanding their reward, a falſe and formal ſhew of 
reſpect for ſome time paid to them, and when they come to be detected, as they frequently 
are, a name of infamy and deteſtation. | | | | 
Tur more effectually to prevent the very occaſion of ſuch hypocriſy, our Lord adviſes 
in the next place retirement for the exerciſe of our devotions : But thou when thou prayeſt en- 
ter into thy cloſet. He does not here diſallow publick prayer, nor can indeed be ſuppos'd to 
do it for two very evident reaſons. One end of prayer being to do honour to God, by ac- 
knowledging him to be the creator and governor of the world, the more publick this ac- 
knowledgment is, it will be in the ſame degree more honorary to him: And for this rea- 
ſon, tho God ispreſent in all places, yet the place apFropriated to his publick worſhip, as 
honour in the common notion of it imports ſome publick act of homage or eſteem, is pro- 
perly ſtyb'd the place where bis bonour dwelletb. Another reaſon for publick prayer is founded 


in the duty of interceſſion, which ſuppoſes a greater force and efficacy from the number 


and concurrence of the parties interceding. | | | e 
Our Lord therefore, to mention no other arguments for publick prayer, nor to purſue 
theſe in all their proper conſequences, does here oppoſe private prayer, not to religious aſ- 
ſemblies in general, but to ſuch publick occaſions for a hypocritical piety as he had before- 
mention'd: Rather than pray openly, or any where with an intention that deftroys the ve- 
ry nature, and all the proper ends of prayer; it is more adviſeable to retire into our clo- 
ſets, there to maintain a ſecret intercourſe with God, inviſible to all others, excluding the 
very innocent cares and buſineſs of life, and expecting applauſe from God alone, who per- 
fectly knows the ſtate of our ſouls, and will, if he fees it good for us, reward our private 
1 * in this life, but certainly in the day when he will judge the ſecrets of men by 
eſus Chrift. | N 
BUT when ye pray uſe not vain repetitions, as the heatben do; for they think that they ſhall he 
beard for their much (peaking. 5 | | 
Vain repetitions, as the original is here render'd, ſignifies according tothe ſenſe of it, 
tautology ; and is expreſs'd by a word, deriv'd from one (a) Battus, who made long hymns 
conſiſting of many lines, full of tautologies, which Heſycbius interprets, empty, idle, and un- 
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ſeaſonable diſcourſe: According to this ſenſe of the words ſuch repetitions are not con- 
demn'd as are proper to inflame our devotions, to give us a greater ardor, and denote a 
greater earneſtneſs in them, ſuch as are us ' d in ſeveral devotional parts of ſcripture, and 


on many occaſions in our excellent liturgy ; but only ſuch a dry, formal, and impertinent 7 
profuſion of words which men who have no knowledge or vital ſenſe of the true religion; 


are apt to run into ; and frequent inſtances whereof we may find in the labours of modern 
phanaticks of all denominations. _ x Rt 5 5 

Tur which render'd men ftill more culpable in this manner of addreſs to God, was, 
that they thought the Deity would be mov'd in conſideration of their making repeated in- 
ſtances to him, and for that reaſon only to hear them. We do not deny that vehemence, 
and even importunity, in our prayers do contribute to render them on proper occaſions 
more effectual; but to ſuppoſe that they ſhould produce any effect without the other qua- 


lification of prayer, was altogether irrational whether in the heathens, or the Scribes and Pba- 


riſees. 


1 not ye therefore like unto them, for your Father knoweth what things ye bave need of before ye 
ask him. 5 | 1 ö 

Ov & Lord does here tacitly condemn the vain repetitions of the heathens for another 
reaſon, as if they were a means of informing God more particularly, or fully, concerning 
the ſtate of their caſe, or it were neceſſary to facilitate his atrention to them, that they 
ſhould lay the ſeveral parts of it diſtinctly before him. We do not deny, that it is pro- 
per for us to acknowledge our fins, or even our wants in a diſtin manner to God; but 
then this is not as a means of information to him, who perfectly knows what we have need 
of, and what we are, but of humiliation to our ſelves. | 


AFTER this manner therefore pray ye 5 Our father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
Name. Bs 1 8 8 

W may underſtand the form of prayer here drawn up and recommended by our Sa- 
viour, either as defigned for our uſe or for our imitation. As it is a full and perfect pray- 
er of itſelf, comprehending the whole ſubje& matter of our petitions to God. and as it 
was uſed by our Lord himſelf, it may, and ought to be frequently repeated in the ſame 
words by us; and accordingly is on ſeveral occaſions repeated in our publick ſervice. 
But as the attention of men cannot always be kept up to any prayer, without the ſubject 
matter of it be diverſify'd with variety of expreflions, as all men have not a view of 
things equally comprehenſive, nor any man perhaps at all times ; as there are particular 
and moving occaſions, wherein we ought to make known our requeſts to God after a more. 
particular and diſtin& manner; it is requiſite that for the common edification, other more 
large and ſpecial forms of devotion ſhould be made uſe of both in the church and by pri- 


vate perſons, wherein we ought to keep as near as poſſible to this pattern, always giv- | 


ing preference to it, by repeating it more frequently, and by conſidering it, n0t as it is the 
word of man, but as it is in truth the word of God, EO 
OUR Father which art in heaven ; hallowed be thy name, 


To encourage our addreſſes to him, God here repreſents himſelf.under the notion of a 
father; a name which imports love, tenderneſs, and a ſenſibility which ſcarce any lan- 
guage has found a proper word to expreſs. If we being evil know, from a ſtrong and natu- 
ral motion, to give good gifts unto our c ildren, how much more ſhall our beavenly Father give his 
Holy Spirit, and with him every thing elſe, to them that ack him? Our Father in heaven, in 
the throne of his glory, where all power in heaven and earth is originally ſeated, and from 
whence only it can be derived. How ought we by all proper acts of adoration to bleſs, 
to magnifie, and ſanctifie the name of our heavenly Father, and to contribute what we 
can to the ſanctification of others, by compelling them to come in, ſo far as compulſion 
is conſiſtent with a rational means of perſuaſion, that his houſe may be full? 

THY Kingdom come: Thy will be done in carth as it is in heaven. 

HEAVEN is the throne of God; there liveth the great King, as to the more immedi- 
ate manifeſtation and effects of his power and glory: But the empire of God is univerſal, 
his kingdom ruleth over all. We are to pray that it may be eſtabliſhed in ſuch a power- 
ful manner, as to render all his ſubjects, eſpecially the members of Chriſt's church, entire- 

ly as obedient to him and to his will in all things, as that of the holy angels, who excel 
in ſtrength, who do bis will, and fulfil all bis commanaments. 

GIVE ws this day our daily bread. | " 


We: muſt offer our prayers to God with the ardor, with the humility, with the ſince- 
ity of one who prays to us for relief in want of the neceſſaries ôf liſe: And as we have 
daily and conſtant dependence on him, as we continually live and move and have our 
eing in him; our prayer for his ſupport ſhould be at leaſt continually repeated; but 
eſpecially at the critical ſeaſons for his divine interpoſition, morning and evening. We 


may, 
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ay, and ought indeed to pray for the bread that periſheth, but the principal object of 
our prayer ſhould be the bread that endureth to everlaſting life ; for Uk wok RE — 
word of God, for all his divine inſtitutions, particularly for the facramental bread in the 
ſupper of our Lord. - e ee ON WR ; | | | 

AND forgive ms our debts, as we forgive our debtors, 

CHRIST in this prayer would not omit to recommend the great law of charity, fo 
particularly exemplify'd by him, and which he had made the proper diſtinction of his trur 
and genuine diſciples. In all our addreſſes to the Father of mercies, and the God of all 
conſolation, let us be careful to preſent ourſelves before him in this diſpoſition, as on all 
other accounts, ſo eſpecially by a readineſs to forgive thoſe who have either mjured us, 
or are not in a capacity to make us reparation, or diſcharge the obligations which they 
are under to us: He who repeats this prayer, while he entertains any malicious or re- 
vengeful thought in his heart, prays to God in terms wholly unintelligible. 

AND lead us not into temptation. | | 

IT js our duty, in certain caſes, to think it a matter of joy when we fall into temptation ; but 
that is when we have aſſurances of the goodneſs and the juſtice of our cauſe, and parti- 
cularly when we are thought worthy to ſuffer for the name of Chriſt. There indeed we may 
pioufly hope for the common, and even more ſpecial protection of God's grace; bur we 
ought to pray to him that he would never ſuffer us to tempt ourſelves, or out of a vain 

reſumption of our own ſtrength to conflict with unneceſſary difficulties, and where we 
en juſt or lawful call: God tempteth no man with evil, nor can do; his leading us 
into temptation muſt therefore be explain'd by his ſuffering us to be led into it. 

BU deliver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory, for ever. 
Amen, | | | 4 

As the number of our enemies is great, the temptations to fin many, and our ſtrength to 
engage with them ſmall, there is a neceſſity of our having recourſe to ſome other aid; 
and to whom ſhould we flee for ſuccour but to the author of that grace, which is always 
ſufficient for us? who will never ſuffer as to be tempted abowe what we are able, but will alſo with 
the temptation make a way to eſcape © If be be for us who can be againſt ns? He whoſe kingdom ruleth 
over all, whoſe power is irreſiſtible, and whoſe glory is infinite, 8 9 

FOR if ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father will alſo forgive you, 

Ov « Saviour here repeats a condition of prayer, recommended in that excellent form 
preſcribed for the uſe and imitation of his church, probably on occaſion of the difficulty 
ſuppoſed in it, with an expreſs promiſe of the divine forgiveneſs. There is ſomething in 
it ſo agreeable to that beloved attribute of God, goodneſs, as diſplayed in his patience and 
forbearance towards ſinners, and above all, in the ſurprizing method of reconciling ſin- 
ners to himſelf by the mediation of his Son, that he is pleaſed to fee and reward any di- 
Fant reſemblances of this attribute in his creatures. E 2 

BUT if ye forgive not men their treſpaſſes, neither will your Father forgive your treſpaſſes. 

Tun forgiveneſs of others is here made a neceſſary and abſolute condition in prayer 
of our being forgiven ; but it is alſo in the nature of it a proper qualification towards ren- 
dering our prayers for pun of fin acceptable to God. He who denies to pardon the 
offences againſt himſelf, when he implores the pardoning grace of God, is felf-condemn'd, 
as acting contrary to that very principle of goodneſs wherein he ſeeks for refuge, when 
he flies in purſuit of it to God, and for which at the fame time he is admiring che excel- 
lency and perfection of the divine nature, to the model whereof he ought, and is ſenſible 
that he ought, to conform himſelf. 5 388 
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CunAP. XIX. 
The Duty and Regulation of Faſting, 


Ver. 16. Moreover, abben ye faſt, be mt as the bypocrites, of a ſad countenance; for they 
am on faces, that they may appear unto men to faft: Verily, I ſay unto you, they have 
ir reward. 25 | 
Ver. 17. But thou, when thou faſteſt, wnoint thine bead, and waſh thy face: 
Ver. 18. That thou appear not unto men to faſt, but unto thy Father which is in ſecret, and thy Fa- 
* ther 2which ſeeth in ſecret ſhall reward thee openly, | 


O Saviour having preſcribed certain rules td his diſciples, towards preventing all 
indirect ends in performing the duties of almſgiving and prayer, proceeds here to 
caution them againſt the hypocritical oſtentation of the Scribes and Phariſees at that time, 
in the manner of their faſting. © es | Ty 
Hz ſuppoſes faſting, without injoyning it as ſuch, to be a religious duty, and only 
condemns an accidental abuſe of it. But till it is a duty, not of direct or ſtanding obli- 
ation of itſelf, but only either as it is a matter of poſitive command, or in general ſub- 
ervient to the ends of piety and religion ; and therefore of indeterminate and mutable 
obligation, as the ſtate of particular perſons, or the common edification of the church 
may require. | ; 1 955 
Wuar I here aſſert is perfectly agreeable to the doctrine of the ſchools: * Faſting is 
proper to expreſs our deteſtation of fin, to reſtrain our ſinful inclinations, and to facilitate 
the elevation of the mind towards ſpiritual objects. But it is no farther a precept of na- 
tural religion, than it is conducive to theſe ends: And therefore tho? it be generally con- 
ſidered as matter of obligation to men, yet the ſpecification concerning the time and man- 
ner of it, depends upon the ſpecial advantages or utility, wherewith it may be attended, 


in order to theſe ends: In which reſpect therefore it is only a duty of arbitrary inſti- 
tution. 


Hap man continued in a perfect ſtate of innocence, when all the motions of his body 


were perfectly obſequious to thoſe of his mind, fafting which is now appointed as a means 


to prevent or correct the irregular motions of the body, would then have had no place 
in the order of human duties: Neither if we conſider it as a means of teſtifying our 


| humiliation for ſin, could there have been any reaſon or foundation for it in a ſtate of ſin- 


leſs obedience. | : 

Evzn when it is commanded in general by authority, yet if certain particular caſes 
happen upon which the commanding power, could 'he have foreſeen them, would have 
diſpens d, there the command, for the very general reaſon upon which it was given, cea- 
ſes to oblige : It being in ſuch particular caſes contraty to the intention of the church, and 
the nature of the truſt repos'd in her, which is for edification, but not deſtruction (a.) 

Arp therefore (b) Cajetan upon the fore-cited queſtion of the ſchoolman determines 
that the church in commanding faſting does not abſolve a man from ſuch duties, to which 
he is under any prior or ſuperior obligation ; ſo that in my of them he ſhall be pre- 
ſum'd to faſt: Tho' I do not think the firſt inſtance which he gives to ſupport this opinion 
to be any of the moſt proper or concluſive. 05 | 

Bur our Saviour indeed is not here preſcribing the rules of religious fafts appointed by 
authority, whereof we have frequent inſtances in ſcripture ; but he has regard to ſuch 
voluntary faſts or acts of humiliation which men are under no poſitive -obligation from 
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Jejunium utile eft ad deteſtationem & cohibitionem culpæ, & ad eleuationem mentis ad ſpiritualia. Unuſquiſque 

autem ex naturali ratione tenet ur, tantum jejuniis uti quant um fabi neceſſarium eſt ad prædicta; & ideò jejunium cadit 
in communi ſub præcepto, ſed determinatio temporis & midi jejunand i, ſecundiim comvenientiam & utilitatem pepuli cadit 
ſub prætepto juris poſitivvi, 22 Queſt. 147. Art. 3.—— Nos eft de neceſſitate precepti abſolut? conſideratum, ſed eft de 
neceſſitate pracepti unicuique tali remedio indiginti. ib, * 8 | — 
3 Precipue in caſts, in quo etiam ff legiſlator aadeſſet non decerneret eſſe ſervandum. ib. ot 

b) Eccleſia praciplens jejunia, non abſoloit hominem ab his ad que alias tenetur, ut prætermiſſis his jejunet ; & propter hanc 
rat ionem, uxor, qua ea je ums mucilenta; minnſq ; grata viri ſui oſculis apparet, ab es excuſatur a Jejunio, | 
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any ſuperior to obſerve ; or elſe to ſuch faſts, which tho in general commanded by au- 
thoricy, yet men affect in obſerving them certain rigors and auſterities beyond what autho- 
rity 88204 reaſonably be interpreted to deſign; and whereby perhaps they do not only 
make greater oſtentation of their zeal, but even pretend to ſupererogate, as performing 
more than in ſtrictneſs they are obliged to do” 

As the doctrine of ſupererogating is frequently ſupported by thoſe voluntary acts of ſelf- 
denial and mortification, which men inflict upon themſelyes, and wherein they exceed 
the common meaſure of zeal in other perſons: I ſhall here take occaſion to overthrow 
the foundation upon which that doctrine is rais'd. FR SOS. wn 

Ir is ſaid then, that in the holy ſcriptures we are to diſtinguiſh between ſuch rules as 
are only matter of counſel, and ſuch as are in the nature of them of direct and indiſpenſ- 
able obligation. That as to the former, we are more at liberty to act, to act with more 
or leſs zeal, or wholly to ſuſpend action; but that if we do act, we offer a free - will- offer- 
ing to God, which in proportion to the degree of our zeal will be the more acceptable 
and well. pleaſing to him. = Wa: 4: . 

Tus doctrine being wholly founded upon the diſtinction of counſels, and ſtrict com- 
mands in the holy ſcriptures, muſt of neceſſity appear groundleſs, if I ſhall ſhew that there 
are really no good grounds either in ſcripture or reaſon for the diſtinction itſelf. 

T as ſcriptures expreſly require that we ſhould love God with all our hearts, and all our 
minds, and all our ſtrength, that we would be imitators of him, that we ſhould perfect 
holineſs in the fear of him, that we ſhould do all to his glory : Are we capable of perform- 
ing a good action in any kind, or in any degree, which is not briefly comprehended in one 
or rather in every one of theſe ſayings ? It is impoſſible to imagine how we can exceed 
in the application of theſe rules, or how we can be under any circumſtances of action, 
where we are not oblig'd to apply them; there lies a much greater difficulty, God knows, 
in conceiving how we ſhould be able on all occaſions to act in ſtrict conformity to 
them. | 

AND there is nothing in theſe rules but what the natural light of our own minds 
obliges our aſſent to. What can be more reaſonable than that we ſhould love the moſt 
lovely and beneficent of beings with the greateft ardor, the greateſt deſire of pleaſing 
and of uniting our ſelves to him ; and that we ſhould therefore endeavour co reſemble him 

in all his imitable attributes, and aſpire as much as poſſible after our own perfection? 
As theſe rules are conformable to the dictates of right reaſon, ſo they are of excel- 
lent uſe to direct us in many difficult caſes, as to what we ought to do, and how to do it 
after the beſt manner. Had God in his reveal'd will deſcended to ſtate the whole duty of 
man-in all the parts of it, and in regard to all the particular emergencies of human life, 
or to all the caſes of conſcience which might at any time happen ; this would have ſwell'd 
the body of his laws to ſuch a bulk, that no man would have had either time or ſtrength 
of mind thoroughly to peruſe them: It may be queſtion'd whether without a figure the 
whole world could then have contain'd the books which ſhould be written. It was there- 
fore highly agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that having preſcrib'd us ſome 
of the moſt general rules of duty in our ſeveral relations and capacities, in caſe of 
common concurrence, that he ſhould lay down theſe comprehenſive rules to ſhew us in 
caſes of greater difficulty what way we ought to take: Rules which, if the moſt ignorant 
reſolve faithfully te purſue the order of, they cannot eaſily miſtake in applying them. 
For here men have nothing to do but ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to their own hearts, 
what, with reſpect to the honour of God, to the duties of loving, imitating him, and ren- 
dering themſelves perfect as he is perfect, is moſt fit and reaſonable to be done; or if upon 
ſuch enquiry a man ſhould happen to err in the ſimplicity of his heart, his error is ſuch as a 
good and merciful God will more eaſily pardon to him. — Hh 

I do not ſpeak this to excuſe men in a culpable negle& of choſe means towards better 
information, which may be had either from caſuiſticil writers, or from thoſe to whom 
the direction of their conſciences is more immediately committed; but only to ſhew how 
happily the goodneſs of God has provided certain general rules of their conduct to all men, 
in ſuch caſes, where either they have leſs opportunity of recourſe to ſuch means, or are leſs 
capable-of employing them. 3 5 2 

Bur ſhould ic be granted, that in particular inſtances of their duty, or in ſome par- 
ticular method of performing it, men might poſſibly ſupererogate, there is ſtill no foun- 
dation for boaſting, or pretence of merit: No perſon by exceeding the meaſures of duty 
in one reſpect, can atone for a failure in another; or by that means reconcile himſelf to 
an offended God. No, it coft more to redeem his ſoul, ſo that he muſt Jet that way 
of commutation alone for ever: Except it ſhould be ſaid, which is not ſo much as pre- 
tended, that God has in his reveal'd will expreſsly declar'd, that he will Cope of 
WD uch 
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ſuch a commutation. But even this being ſuppos'd in the nature of an equivalent, there 
is till no room for a ſurpluſage of merit on his own ſcore, either in reaſon or ſcripture ; 
much leſs can he by any means redeem his brother, or give to God a tanſom for him &. 


4 


Wrar has been ſaid may ſerve for a ſhort comment on the fourteenth article of our 


church, wherein it is declar'd, Voluntary works beſides, over and above God's commandments, 
which they call works of ſupererogation, cannot be taught without arrogancy and impiety ; for by them 
men do declare, that they do not only render unto God as much as they are bound to do, but that they do 
more for his ſake than of bounden duty is requir'd : Whereas Chriſt ſaith plainly, when you have done 
all that are commanded to you, ſay, we are uprofitable ſervants. 3 5 
Excxssts in mortification and fafting having afforded ſome pretence, among other 
external acts of piety, for theſe two errors; I thought there was here a proper occa- 


fion of obviating them; and ſhalt now return to the direct import of theſe words of our 


Lord, When ye faſt be not as the hypocrites of a ſad countenance, for they disfigure their faces, | 

I have already obſerv'd that theſe words are to be underſtood either concerning vo- 
luntary faſts, or ſuch exceſſes in any faſt appointed by a c:mpetent authority, which 
were not in the intention of it: For as to proper teſtimonies of our humiliation in ob- 
ſerving any publick faſts, they are not only lawful, agreeable to the ancient practice 
both of the Fewiſh and chriſtian church, but do very well anſwer the end and deſign 
of faſting in general: And it were to be wiſh'd, that in order to awaken ſinners into 
more awful ſenſe of their danger in proyoking the vengeance of almighty God, that the 
godly diſcipline, according to which the ancient faſts were regulated and obſerv'd, 
might be reſtor'd ; and eſpecially, that in the folemn ſeaſon of Lent, inſtead of ſackcloth 
and aſhes, we might not ſometimes ſee in our publick places of worſhip all the pomp and 
gaiety of dreſs which art or luxury can furniſh, | | 

Bur in voluntary acts of faſting, or other mortifications, ſecrecy and retirement are 
preferable, and even in ſuch as are publick, (to prevent, what we are ſo generally ſo much 
addicted to, vanity and oftentation) it is better to conduct our ſelves according to the 
common and preſcrib'd rules, than to attempt ſuch heights of zeal, whereby we would 
inſinuate either that ſuch rules are in themſelves deficient, or wich reſpe& to our particular 
graces and improvements. | | | | 

Bur the greateft error of ſuch exceſſive zeal is, that it is calculated to gain the vain 

and empty applauſe of men; that at the very inſtant we profeſs to humble our ſelves 
before God, we are ſacrificing to our pride, and while we appear to implore his par- 
doning grace and mercy in form of penitents for our paſt ſins, are actually encreaſing th 
number of them by no leſs a fin than that of idolatry, by turning our ſelves from God 
towards the creatures, towards ſinners, and making them che real and ultimate object of all 
. our pretended devotion. 
Fon by being of a ſad countenance, and disfiguring the face, is not intended the 
common effects of faſting in a mortify'd look, or any other ſ:date manner, but ſuch auſtere 
or diſmal appearances as are the effects of ſome artificial practice; with a deſign of drawing 
the eyes of men more upon us. 

BUT thou, when thou faſteſt, anoint thine head, and waſh thy face, | | 

T o avoid all ſuſpicion of hypocrifie our Lord dire&s, that we ſhould, in our voluntary 
and more private faſts, preſerve an open and chearful countenance, agreeable to that air of 
the face, which men uſually diſcover'd on occaſion of their meeting together at anv pub- 
lick entertainment, and among whom it was the cuſtom to anoint the head and waſh the 
face. For theſe words are not to be taken ſtrictly, or in the literal ſenſe, but only by way 
of alluſion and moral uſe ; ointment denoting inward joy and waſhing purity of mind ; as 
St, Auguſtin (5) explains the words. 2 

THAT thou appear not unto men to faſt, but unto thy Father, which is in ſecret, and thy Father 
which ſeeth in ſecret, ſhall reward thee openly. | „ 

Tas little effect which theſe ſeveral admonitions have had againſt vain-glory, diſcover 
the neceflity which there was of repeating them. Human applauſe is till the idol to 
which men ſacrifice, for which they would appear in general to have a ſenſe of piery and 

juſtice, for which they pray, give alms, and even exerciſe acts of ſelf denial: How many 
of our beſt actions in appearance are really owing to this corrupt motive, and ſometimes 
perhaps when we do not diſtinctly obſerve it? That we may avoid this ſnare, let us direct 
all our deſigns and actions to the glory of God, who perfectly ſees the ſccrer ſprings of 
them, and will reward us, not according to their outward appearance, but the righteous 
judgment which he forms concerning them. 


(a) Pfal. 49. 7. 


(b) Intelligendum eſt hoc præceptum ungendi caput, & manu lauandi ad interiorem hominem pertinere Ungere ergo caput ad 
lætitiam pertinet; lavare autem faciem. ad m unditiam. Tom. iv. 1155. 
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Cuare. XX. 
Of Heavenly Mindedneſs and Simplicity of Heart. 


Ver. 19. Lay not up for your ſelves treaſures upon earth, where moth and ruſt doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and ſteal. | 

Ver. 20. But lay up for your ſelves treaſures in heaven, where neither moth nor ruſt doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor ſteal. 

Ver. 21. For where your treaſure is, there will your heart be alſo. | 

K. AN The light of the body is the eye ; if therefore thine eye be ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full 
of light. | | EI | 

Ver. 23. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs; If therefore the light 
that is in thee be darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs! He 


T is not ſufficient to recommend us to the favour of God, that we perform the exteri- 

or duties of religion after a regular manner, without hypocriſy and oftentation, or as 
the Apoſtle (a) directs us in particular to exerciſe our charity out of à pure heart and faith un- 
feigned ; But if we would acquit ourſelves as we ought in the diſcharge of our duty, we 
muſt have the great end of religion continually in view, and purſue it by the moſt proper 
and effectual means. 

T a1s end is here repreſented by the natural and ſignificant metaphor of a treaſure, that 
which men deſire and endeavour to procure, and lay. up for themſelves as the great object 
of their love and cauſe of their happineſs. | 

AND we are directed in the ſearch and acquiſition of this tteaſure , Firſt, by way of re- 
moving falſe notions concerning it ; and ſecondly, by ſhewing us what it is, and wherein 
it truly conſiſts. . 

LA not up for your ſelves treaſures upon earth. | 

THr1s caution is not deſign'd to prohibit all moderate care, in order to our acquiring 
the ſenſible advantages of this world, or the improvement of a fortune already acquir'd, or 
deſcended to us by inheritance, but only to ſhew us that our treaſure, as it denotes the ſu- 
preme and true good of man, does not conſiſt in theſe things, and is not therefore to be 
purſued under that notion, or as the great end, wherein our deſires and happineſs are to 
terminate. 

TH1s is one of thoſe cautions therefore, which is not to be underſtood abſolutely, but 
by way of compariſon. When there is a competition between two objects of our deſire, 
and we are doubtful which of them we ſhould prefer: According to this reſtriction we are 


to underſtand that parallel exhortation of our Lord, Labour not for the meat which periſheth, 
but for that which endureth to everlaſting life. 


Lazovur and induftry, in purſuit of the comforts and conveniencies of this life, are 
ſo far from being culpable, that they are matter of ſtrict and indiſpenſable duty: The pa- 
rables of the prodigal ſon, and the idle, improvident ſervant were deſign'd for our inſtructi- 
on, as well in our ſecular as in our ſpiritual vocation. The bleſſings of life indeed are the 
natural rewards of prudence and ſedulity: Under the Fewiſh economy they were the pro- 
vidential rewards of it, in virtue of an expreſs ſtipulation on God's part. And tho' the 
grounds of that ſtipulation do not now ſubſiſt under a covenant eſtabliſhed upon better pro- 
miſes, yet as God does not interpoſe by an extraordinary power to prevent the ordinary 
and natural effects of human induſtry, as it is the ordinary means of acquiring the advan- 
tages of this life, as thoſe advantages ſerve, when duly employ'd, to many good and ex- 
cellent ends both of piety and civil life ; there are {till ſufficient grounds, not only to ſhew 
the lawfulneſs of induftry upon a view of improving our fortune in this world, and to re- 
commend it upon reaſons of prudence, but even to enforce it as matter of ſtrict duty. 

And therefore tho' we ought as much as poſſible to divert the thoughts of men from an 
immoderate care and folicitude about the things of this life; yet great caution ſhould be 


a 
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uſed that we do not at the ſame time run into the other extreme of vilifying the advanta- 
ges of this world, as mere empty trifles, that have nothing to recommend them to the choice 
5% 260d mea 8 „„ | 
Sons of the philoſophers it is true, in ſpeaking of riches, gave themſelves an air of 
contempt, as if they looked upon the poſſeſſion of them to be an argument at once of an 
abject and corrupt mind. But the ſentiments of theſe men were not founded in reaſon but 
vanity ; they quarrelled with riches upon ſeveral accounts, wherein neither prudence nor 
piety had any ſhare, ſometimes to be reveng'd on fortune, becauſe ſhe had not been more 
liberal of her favours to them, at other times from a conſciouſneſs of their having no other 
pretence to a diſtinction in the world, that they might at leaſt diſtinguiſh themſelves by a 
ſingular, however fantaſtical behaviour, or by a ſet of new and unheard of notions, con- 
trary to the principles generally, tho very juſtly received; into which latter motive I have 
before reſolv'd the original of free-thinking, as that word is abuſively apply'd to ſignifie an 
ar liberty of taking up any opinion, without enquiring previouſly whether it be true 

ANOTHER motive upon which the philoſophers deſpis'd riches : was to ſhew, that they 
were above the world, and without the reach of any external object or impreſſion; and 
that they approach'd nearer to the perfect and independent ſtate of the gods. It was in the 
motion of this vanity that (a) Diogenes cry'd out, I am as the gods that want nothing ; that he 
flighted the viſit and refuſed the preſent made to him by Alexander the Great, and anſwer- 
ed him with roughneſs and diſdain. — 

I do not know whether ſome chriſtian divines have not on certain occaſions declaim'd a- 
gainſt riches in a way that has rather diſcover'd their zeal than their knowledge concerning 
the true principles of chriſtian morality. It is neceſſary we ſhould ſhew men, that the 
things which are ſeen are temporal, that they are uncertain in the expectation, imperfect 
and precarious in the fruition, that they cannot make us ſolidly happy, that they are not 
our end, tho' they may be made uſe of as a more commodious means of attaining it. Theſe 
with many other reflections of the like kind, may be apply'd to ſhew, that men ought to 
moderate their care in the purſuit of riches, and their appetites in the enjoyment of them, 
that they ſhould not mind earthly things, but carry their views forward, as thoſe who look | 
for a better country, and ſhould live in the world, as if they were not of it. 


Bur ſtill great addreſs and prudence is to be uſed in making this application. When | 
divines indiſtinctly draw out matter from their common places, reſpecting the vanicy, the | 
uncertainty, the deceitfulneſs of riches ; when they repreſent, in a declamatory way, the 9 
great danger which rich men are in, and perhaps tne difficulty in particular of their being | 

aved ; when they in too general terms condemn the conduct of all the reaſonable part of ' 
mankind, of the beſt and wiſeſt part of their audience, not excluding their own; ſuch | 
doctrine inſtead of having any good or ſalutary effects, will rather be received by all perſons | 
with coldneſs, if not by many of them with contempt. | 9 

Two arguments in particular are here urg'd by our Saviour why we ought to moderate 
our love of things temporal. The firſt is taken from the mix'd and imperfect ſtate of 
them, repreſented by theſe words, wbere moth and ruſt do corrupt; the ſecond, from the pre- 
carious and uncertain tenure of them, expreſs'd in theſe words, where thieves break through 
and fteal : For by theſe general and popular expreſſions our Lord deſigns to ſhew how 
unſatisfactory the things of this world are in the poſſeſſion, and how uncertain as to their 
continuance in every reſpect. 5 5 

Wurd we ſee a man poſſeſs' d of all the viſible grandeur and advantages of life, ſeated in 
a magnificent palace, wich all the pomp about it that art or luxury could contrive, or an 
immenſe treaſure procure, making himſelf, with (b) Solomon, gardens and erchards, planting trees 
in them, with all kinds of fruits, making pools of water to water them, with the wood that bringeth 
forth trees ; we are apt to think ſuch a perſon a happy man, and do not perhaps without 
ſome difficulty ſuppreſs all emotions of envy at his condition. And indeed, if he be a per- 

| ſon of prudence, and ſtrict vertue, theſe ſenſible advantages may naturally enough be ſup- 
pos 'd to contribute towards the happineſs of human life: In this vale of miſery he may uſe 
them fora well, which may afford ſome preſent refreſhment ; yet ſtill with reſpect to the 
ſupreme happineſs, which the ſoul ſo impatiently and invincibly thirſts after, he is but as 

in a barren and dry land, where no water is, no water in proportion to the force or 
deſire of his thirſt : But if he be an ill man, if he be under the power of any violent paſ- 
ſion, which yet remains to be gratify'd, or have the conſcience of any baſe or diſhonour- 
able action perpetually reproaching him, as if ſome dead weight were hanging upon 
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him, which he is never able to ſhake off; the pleaſure he takes in theſe things is ſtill leſs 
ſenſible and affecting, and we have leſs reaſon either to envy his condition, or to repine 
at our own, how unequal ſoever it firſt appear'd upon the compariſon. , 
Taz advantages of this life are not only allay d with many bitter ingredients, both 
natural and accidental, but they are alſo of uncertain duration. No man can be ſecure. 
that in the courſe of providence, and amidſt the viciflitude of human affairs, he ſhall - 
not live to ſee himſelf depriv'd of them; or if this ſhould not happen, it is impoſſible ſor 
him to know who ſhall come, for any determinate time, after him, or for whom he 
has labour'd and ſhew'd himſelf wiſe under the ſun. Could all theſe accidents be fore- 
ſeen and prevented, the world itſelf is but as of yefterday, and compar'd with eternity, 
has not a day, a moment, to ſubſiſt; but whether it may ſubſiſt for a longer or a ſhorter 
time, we know that it paſſeth away, that its diſſolution draweth nigh, and that all the vi- 
| ſible contrivances of art and luxury ſhall be diſfoly'd with it; and * hen whoſe ſhall thoſe + 
things be which ſuch a man has provided. 6 Phe 1: Sade ty ©: 50 bo 
Leer us then center all our thoughts, our deſires, and views, in the true and ſupreme . 
good; let us lay up for our ſelves treaſures in heaven, where neither moth nor ruſt doth 
corrupt, where our happineſs is perfect, without allay or mixture, where thieves do not break 


through and ſteal, where there is no poſſibility that we ſhould at any time hereafter either 
loſe them, or be diſturb'd in the poſſeſſion of them. | 
FOR where your treaſure « there will your heart be alſo, 
TAE predominant paſſion or defire of man is always inſeparable from its objects. He 
may not indeed by reaſon of ſome accidental impediments have ſuch object always in 
view, he will be unavoidably now and then call'd off from ic to conſult the gratifica- 
tion of other neceſſary appetites ; but till it will naturally on all occaſions recur to 
his thoughts, the reigning and habicual diſpoſition of his ſoul will always ſtand, and pre- 
ſerve a ſecret endeavour towards it: He will be particularly careful, tho' he has not direct- 
ly ar the time ſuch an intention, to do nothing that may obſtruct or ſenſibly retard him in 
his way to it. | 
THE light of the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye be ſingle thy whole body ſhall be full of light." 
Tusk Words are added by way of illuſtration to the former, from a compariſon of 
the ſenſible to the intellectual eye of man, as it directs its motions toward his proper ob- 
jet. When the ſight of any thing is intenſe, full, and clear, it diſcovers ſuch a thing in a 
more ſimple and entire view; all the motions of the body towards it, and of every mem. 
ber, are regulated after a more juſt and uniform manner, and it gives the eye a greater 
leaſure than when it has only a tranſient, imperfe&, and deſultory view o ral ob- 
jects at once. 8 5 
Tu us it is wich the eye and motions of the ſoul when they direct and carry us towards 
God, and towards him only, when we have no other end but to diſcover and imitate his 
perfections, to unite our ſelves to him, and when we place our true happineſs in him, ex- 
cluſive of all other beings. Nothing is more pure and fingle than the intention of pleaſing 
God, and rendring our ſelves acceptable to him, becauſe he is the ſole unmix'd object of 
that deſire wherewich we are continually poſſeſs'd towards happineſs, and who alone can 
perfectly ſatisfy it. ba 5 
BUT if thine eye be evil, thy whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs ; if therefore the light that is in 
t hee be darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs ! 0 . 
Ir in contemplating the divine perfections we do not diſcover them in a true light, or 
if we have any particular end in making wrong judgments concerning the divine nature 
and attributes; eſpecially the moral perfections of God, which are the true foundations of 
all our reaſoning upon moral ſubjects, then that very light which ſhould inform and di- 
rect us, will prove the occaſion of miſleading us into ſo much the more groſs and fatal er- 
rors; the greater the falſe appearances are of the light which we tollow, the farther we 
ſhall follow it, and with leſs apprehenſion of danger. | | 
Ox if we apply the words not to the light of the underſtanding, but to the motions of the 
will: When our deſire of the ſupreme good is mix'd and divided, when we would ſeek 
for our happineſs in tranſient and momentary goods, or reconcile the hopes of enjoying 
God with the ſinful enjoyments of this life ; when this world or any viſible object in ic has 
a ſhare in our affections, which comes in the leaft competition with our love to God; when 
our hearts, I ſay have ſuch different motions towards different objects, the ſimplicity 
wherewith we ſhould purſue, and, ſo far as we are able, unite our ſelves to the true God, 
is deſtroy'd ; the purity of our Intention corrupted, and our ſacrifice, however materially 
good, render'd, for want of theſe qualifications, an abomination to God. 
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CAP. XXI. 
The Regulation of our Love towards the things of this World. 


Ver. 24. No man can ſerve two maſters : for either be wil hate the one, and love the other, or el, 
he will bold to the one, and deſpiſe the other Ne cannot ſerve God 1 | vor elſe 
Ver. 25. Therefore I ſay unto you, take no thought for your life, what ye ſhall eat, or what ye [hall drink ; 


nor 2 for your body, what ye ſhall put on : Is not the life more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment ; 


Ver. 26. Behold the fowls of the air; for they ſow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, 


* 


yet your heavenly Father feedeth them : Are ye not much better than they ? 
Ver. 27. Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his ſtature ? | 
Ver. 28. And why take ye thought for raiment ? Conſider the lillies of the field bow they grow, they 
toil not, neither do they ſpin. | 


9 po. And yet I ſay unto you, that even Solomon in all bis glory Was not array d like one of 

theſe. | | 

Ver. 30. Wherefore if God ſs cloath the graſs of the field which to day is, and to morrow is caſt 
into the oven, ſhall he not much more cloath you, O ye of little faith? ” 

Ver. 31. Therefore take no thought, ſaying, what ſhall we eat? or what ſhall we drink? or where- 
nit hal ſhall we be cloathed? 


Ver. 32. (For after all theſe things do the Gentiles ſeek) for your heavenly Father knoweth hat e 
bave need of all theſe things. ET 
as >, 3. But ſeek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and bis righteouſneſs, and all theſe things ſhall be ad- 
ed unto you, | | 
Ver. 34. Take therefore no thought for the morrow ; For the morrow ſhall take thought for the thi 
of it ſelf : Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. N f T5" 


F advantages of this world are ſo viſible, ſo univerſally deſir'd and purſu'd, and 
with ſo great impatience, that our Lord in a diſcourſe which was defign'd to raiſe us, 
ſo far as may conſiſt with our preſent ftate, above the world, and to turn all our views 
and inclinations upon their proper object, uſes variety of arguments to ſhew how neceſſa- 
ry i: is that we ſhould moderate our love to the things of this world, in order to preſerve 
the purity of our intention, as God is ſuppoſed the ſupreme and ultimate end of it. 


Tas argument which he makes uſe of here, is taken from the impoſſibility of dividing 


our hearts or ſervice between God and the world. 
NO man can ſerve two maſters ; that is, where two maſters have different deſigns or in- 
tereſts, where their commands claſh and interfere, or they put a ſervant upon perform- 
ing different acts of obedience, it is morally impoſſible that ſuch a ſervant ſhould pre- 
ſerve a perfe& neutrality or indifference berween them : As his obedience can only be 
perform'd on one part, ſo he will naturally obey where his deſire to pleaſe and co ingrati- 
ate himſelf is moſt ſtrong and powerful. Love when it is ſuppoſed, as ic is here by our 
Lord, to terminate upon the beſt and moſt deſiceable object, is a paſſion of that force, 
that it will admit no rival; all the other paſſions and powers of the ſoul will naturally follow 
it, and be regulated by its motions, which way ſoeverit leads them. 
Ir the world, or any particular object in it, has taken poſſeſſion of our hearts, and got 
the dominion over us, we ſhall in proportion to the force of that deſire which we have of 
enjoying it, be more active and ſedulous in employing the proper means of accompliſhing 
our deſire; we ſhall never ſuffer any thing to come in competition with it, we ſhall e- 
ven hate whatever elſe is lovely, praiſe-worthy, or of good report, when it ſtands in 
our way towards attaining what we have moſt at heart: The very nature of the thing 
requires that an inferior good, or what all things conſider dq, we apprehend to be ſo, ſhould 
give way to what we purſue as our ſovereign good, and without which we cannot propoſe 
at the time to be happy, but may even conclude our ſelves, perhaps of all men moſt mi- 
ſerable. < | CE 
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Tur falſe judgments which we make concerning theſe two different goods, do not al- 
ter the caſe: Our predominant paſſion, whether ariſing from any real or ſuppoſed excel- 
lency inthe object of it, will always exert itſelf with the ſame force and aſſiduity. | 

Wr are not to infer from hence, neither does our Saviour intend that we fhould, the 
unlawfulneſs of an induſtrious care for the neceſſary and even comfortable ſupports of 
life; but we are to infer the necefhkty of making all our deſigns ſubſervient to our ſupreme 
good, and of keeping an eye continuaſly upon it as 6urtaſt reſource. 

A proſperous condition and fortune in the world are, in a ſober, moderate and pious 
uſe of the advantages which we poſſeſs, ſo far from obſtructing our true happineſs, that 
they even tend to forward pur progreſs, and fasilitzte many difficulties ia our way 
rw | | | 
Suck love therefore of the world is only here condemn'd which engages us in its 
ſervice, when our duty to God, or the love of the fupreme good may call us anorher 
way; or when there is a tryal of our affections between the two worlds, we yet prefer 
vpon the competition the intereſts of the life which now is, to thoſe of the life to come ; 
in a word, When we turn our eyes upon that which is not, or which has no power to 
make us truly happy, and often in the ſequel contributes ro make us miſerable, from the 
true and living God; towards whom the general defire of happineſs continually carries 
eg while we act, in particular inſtances, directly contrary to the natural motions 
of it. >. 
Uyron this conſideration it may be ſaid, that a great part of the chriſtian world ſtill 
ſacrifice to idols ; that the ſenſible grandeur, power, and riches of this life, not only 
draw the eyes, but the hearts of men upon them, from the purſuit of their ſovereign good; 
that men too frequently ſet them in the place of God, bow down to them, and ſerve 
them, and as he alone ought to be ſerv'd, with all their hearts, and all their minds, and 
all their ſtrength. | 

INSST EAD of condemning the heathens, as being lovers of pleaſures, or of riches, as the 
great inſtruments of them, more than lovers of God ; as paying their principal homage 
to the * God of this world, and placing their ſovereign happineſs in it, let us endeavour to 
correct this N e in the chriſtian world, and to ſhew, that the true God, in 
whom woe profeſs to believe, whoſe we are, and whom we would be thought to ſerve, is 
really ſerv'd by us in ſimplicity and godly ſincerity. 

IT is ſufficient to anſwer all the reafonable ends of this life that we are permitted to 
acquire, to enjoy the advantages of it in a way ſubſervient to the duty which we owe to 
God, and which rather tends to promote, than obſtruct the deſigns of this life; but to 
throw our riches away with the ſages, Crates and Antiſtbanes, is a ſacrifice which neither 

our bleſſed Saviour in theſe words does require, nor God expect from us: It is a reaſona- 
ble ſervice that he has enjoin'd us, which conſiſts in preſenting our bodies a living ſacri- 
fice, holy, and therefare acceptable to him, in n all our corrupt affections, eſ- 
pecially our predominant paſſion, a ſacrifice which we ſometimes offer with more giffi- 
culty and reluctance, than if we were really to follow the example of theſe capricious 
philoſophers ; Tho! what they did (as we have already obſery'd) was not with an inten- 
tion to ſacrifice to the true God, but to the other gods of this world, vanicy and ambiti- 
on; the gratification of which they prefer'd to all other temporal conſiderations ; And 
therefore rather choſe to do au action for which they might be talk'd of, than to enjoy 
the pleaſures which riches ordinarily fyrniſh the occaſions to, and for which perhaps, by 
reaſon of ſome natural coldneſs or, as to that particular, indolency of temper, they hat 
no ſenſible taſte, 2,5 | Ts =, 

Trxssz rules being laid down to ſhew how far the love of God is incompatible with 
the love of this world, our Lord proceeds to offer ſeven arguments why we ought to mo- 
derate our love to this World; fo that our gars and concern for the things of it ſhould 
merger put us upon doing any thing inconſiſtent with the love or duty which we owe to 

1. TR firſt argument is employ d againſt that common anxiety wherewich men are 
ſo apt to be poſſeſs d concerning the neceſſary ſupports of life, food and raiment : There- 
fore I ſay unto you, take mo thought for your life, what ye ſuall eat, or what ye ſhall drink, nor yet 
for your body, what you ſhall put on, | 3 | | | 

Taxz no thought, L buen n] be not anxious or ſolicitous about ſuch events, ſo as 
to diſcover that it is nor the love of God which rules in your hearts, but the love of this 
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ME | 
world ; for the words being CT ee A e 


e, muſt neceſſarily be ex” 


| connected with what goes befor 
plain'd in a ſenſe agreeable to the ſcope of the ſame argument. + 

Sous indeed are of opinion that our Saviour in this part of his ſermon makes particular 
application of what had been ſaid immediately before to his Apoſtles, who, if they 
would faichfully reſolve to own and ſerve him as their maſter, muſt in a ſpecial manner 
lay aſide all thoughts of ſerving the intereſts of this life; even choſe moſt natural and ne- 
ceſſary intereſts relating to food and raiment, becauſe they were to be continually ſup- 
ported throughout the courſe of their miniſtry in all their neceſſities by a ſupernatural pow- 
er: And in chis ſenſe the words may be taken more abſolutely, and without thoſe limita- 
tions, which yet are requiſite if we underſtand them as ſpoken to the diſciples of Cbrif 
in common. WY wo i 

Bur becauſe they do alſo very well admit of this application, and it is at preſent of 
more general edification to chriffians, I ſhall accordingly apply them. And the firſt rea- 
lon to ſuppreſs all ſuch anxious care and ſolieitude about the common affairs of life, eating, 
drinking, and being cloathed, is enforc'd from a conſideration of that care which God 
takes in the preſervation of life itfelf: Is nat the life more tban meat, and the body than rayment? 
The argument proceeds, as logicians ſpeak, from the leſs to the greater, and the force of 

it lies here, that if God has given us life, and continues to preſerye it from ſo many viſi- 
ble dangers. and unſeen accidents, a life ſo wonderful in the origin, the formation, and 
ſeveral powers of it; how entirely ought we to commit ourſelves unto him in well-doing, 
in hopes that he will ſupply us with all things neceſſary to life, which are either the or- 
dinary effects of natural cauſes, or the productions of human art? 5 

2. TRE ſecond argument is taken from God's preſervation of animated beings; ſuch 
as ſeem moſt expos'd to want of food, and to the inclemency of the ſeaſons; and yet | 
notwithſtanding, that the birds of the air, ſuch of them eſpacially as are not carnivorous I 
or live not by prey, are ſo expos'd, not one ſpecies of them ſince the creation is obſerv'd | 

to be extinct: How much more, by the ſame method of arguing, if men commit them- | 
{elves unto God in well-doing as unto a faithful creator, will he provide for their ſubſiſt- ht 
ence? It is the very enforcement which our Saviour, in ſpeaking to his diſciples, gives | 
o this argument, Are not ye much better than they ? Is not man, the Lord of the creation, | 
and for whoſe ſervice all other creatures appear to have been deſign'd, man created after 
the image of God himſelf, to be therefore confider'd as the more ſpecial object of the 
divine providence ; and particularly as he has fo many natural and artificial means of pro- 
viding for himſelf which theſe creatures want? Shall man, the nobleſt work of the crea- 
tion, diſtruſt that power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which is ſo conſpicuous in preſerving 

| the creatures made for him, and even the weakeſt, and the moſt incapable of preſerving 

_ themſelves? 

3. Axor RRR argument is taken from the inſignificancy of all our cares and endea- 
vours, when we attempt any thing contrary to the order or ſcheme of providence, which 
we are moſt likely to do when too ſolicitous about events that are leſs in our own pow- 

ery or wholly out of it: which of you by taking thought, in ſuch an irregular or immoderate 

way, can add aue cubit unto bis ſtature ? It is as impoſſible, with what application or art ſo- 
ever our deſigns are form'd and purſued, to alter the courſe of providence, as that we ſhould 
be able to do any thing above the ſtated and ordinary powers of nature. , ie | 
4. A fourth argument is taken from the growth and beauty of che lilly, neither of | 
which is the effect of any labour or deſign in itſelf. If we place our entire truſt and con- | 
fidence in God, as be augments the growth of this flower he can add force and vigour 
to aur lawful endeavours after the things of this life, and if it be convenient for us he 
will do it, or perhaps even raiſe us to a degree of luſtre and diſtinction, as he does the 
billy among the flowers ; to the natural beauty of which all the viſible pomp and ſplen- 
dor wherein Salomon appeard, could not be compared. And tho! after the manner of 
the taſtern princes he was clad in white robes, they did but faintly imitate the delicate 
complexion af this flower; and the form or make of them bore little reſemblance to the 

- admirable conſtruction of it, or indeed to that of any other flower whatever. But our 
Saviour probably may refer, not only to the colour of Salomon s robes, but to the parti- 
cular figure of the lilly interwoven upon them: For this was ſometimes one of the di- 
ſtinctions of favour which was ſhewn to that flower by great men“. Let us learn, on oc- 
caſion of mentioning this beauty among the flowers, to admire and adore the wildom of 
God in the conſtruction and beauty of all his works, which no art can equal, which the 
moſt improv'd art appears at the beſt only to imitate after a very diſtant and imperfect 
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manner: Let us particularly learn, for that is the direct inference of our Lord, from the 


viſible providence of God over inanimate creatures, to truſt in his power, wiſdom, and 


goodneſs, towards ſupporting us in all dangers, and carrying us through all adverſities. 


5. A fifth argument is taken from the practice of the heathens, who not having ſo clear 
and diſtinct notions concerning divine providence as believers are ſuppoſed to have, ex- 
cc eded in their care and ſolicitude about the things of this life. We are ſtill under a grea- 
ter obligation not to ſeek in the manner of the Gentiles after theſe things; as a more full 
diſcovery concerning the truth and reaſons of a divine providence concerning life and im- 


mortality, in compariſon of thoſe obſcure and doubtful notices which they had of them, are 


now brought to light through the Goſpel, particularly as our heavenly Father knoweth e have 
necd of all theſe things. | 

Txt heathens had ſeveral deities which they cry'd unto in their diftreſs, but were often 
at a loſs to know which of them they ſhould apply to, or whether any of them would, or 
could indeed hear their prayers ; for as to the attribute of divine omniſcience, few of them 
appear to have had any clear or diſtin notions. But to us there is but one God the Father, 
who knows all our wants, and conſiders all our ways; and if we ſeek after thoſe things 
which are well-pleaſing to him, and in his own way, he will ſo diſpoſe the order of cauſes, 
that we ſhall find them out: He is our Father, and has given us in particular many inſtan- 
ces of his paternal love and affection ; let us therefore conſider the ordinary effects of one 
of the moſt powerful paſſions in nature, and with what care our earthly parents provided 
for us, and certainly we can have no ground of diſtruſting our all-knowing our almighty 
and molt merciful Father, when we conſider him, as he is pleaſed to repreſent himſelf to us, 
under that relation. de © het | OO 

6. A farther argument is taken from the natural tendency of a religious life, to procure 
for us the neceſſary ſupports of this life; but which tendency is alſo furthered by many 
good and over-ruling diſpoſitions of providence, where God ſees them fit for us. We ought 
therefore principally to intend the honour and glory of God, and our own perfection: To 
which end we muſt firſt feek the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, whether as de- 
noting the preſent ſtate of religion upon earth, or the future tate of it in heaven. If all 
our deſires, all our endeavours, all our thoughts, center in this end; as we ſhall have leſs 
concern for what may befall us here, leſs time to amuſe ourſelves with things temporal, ſo 
God will more eſpecially interpoſe to conduct all our deſigns in ſuch a manner, as may, in 
the event, be really beſt and moſt commodious for us. [rt | 


7. Tus laſt argument is taken from the unreaſonableneſs of anticipating or preſaging 


future evils. The preſent time is ſufficient to give us trouble and unea ſineſs from what we 
ſuffer ; and tho' it is the character of a prudent perſon to forgive the evil, and to hide himſelf ; 
that is, toule all rational means of preventing it ; yet his foreſight and care to this end 
ought not to affect him with the apprehenſions of ſuch evils, as if they were really come 


upon him, which yet after all may not happen in the natural courſe of things; or which 


God, if the order of ſecondary cauſes ſhould have a diſpoſition that way, may yet providen- 
tially avert. And yet how often does too anxious a care to avoid future evils expoſe us by 
the neglect of our duty to the danger of ſuffering much greater evils, and even ſometimes 
in the ſequel actually involve us in them? If what we apprehend will unavoidably happen, 


it will then afford us ſufficient time for the exerciſe of our patience ; but let us not ſuffer 


what may happen to rob us of our preſent peace, to cauſe in any kind a negte of our duty, 
a breach of our truſt, uncharicableneſs to the poor, deſertion of our friends, or revenge 
upon our enemies, all which, wich many more real evils; are the ordinary conſequences of 
thoſe fears: Which notwithftanding in the event only prove imaginary, when a timorous 
mind, or diſtruſt of God's providence, forecaſteth grievous things. 

 THEsE rules for an humble dependence on God under all circumſtances, and in regard 
to all future events, are ſo juſt and reaſonable, that it is extremely difficult by any rules of 
charity to reconcile the general conduct of chriſtians with the duty of truſting in God, 
here recommend by Chriſt, by ſuch variety of eaſy, but moſt forcible arguments: Teach 
me, O God, to conform to thoſe divine precepts which I ſee the reaſonableneſs of in a 


light that cannot be reſiſted, that I may never be ſelf-condemn'd by acting upon any indi- 


rect motive, or by any indirect means, contrary to them. 
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Ver. 2. For with What judgment ye judge, ye ſhall be judg'd ; and with what meaſure 7 with 11 
ſhall be meaſur d to you again. FVV . BE ms” 
Ver. 3. And why beboldeſt thou the mote that is in thy brot her's eye, but conſidereſt not the beam 


that w in thine own eye, © 


Mat. vii. ver. ” Fudge not, that ye be not judged. 


. 
1 


Ver. 4. Or how wilt thou ſay fo thy brother, let me pull out the mate out of thine eye, 4 behold 4 


beam is in thine own eye? 


Ver. g. Thou Hpocrite, firſt caſt out the beam out of thine on eye, and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to 
caſt out the mote out of thy brother's eye, 3 


HER E is, perhaps, no error in life more common, or which even men, who 
make profeſſion of religion, are more ſubject to; and commit with a leſs ſenſible re- 
gret than that of judging raſhly or uncharitably of other perſons : It was therefore very 
neceſſary that our Saviour, in laying down the rules of moral life, ſhould obviate fo ſpread- 
ing an evil, and ſo directly oppoſite to all the rules of moral equity. 

To this end he does not only prohibit all raſh and uncharitable judgments as a ſovereign 
legiſlator, and by way of poſitive rule, but he deſcends to aflign the particular reaſons for 
“ 8 . „ 

Tas firſt reaſon is taken from the declaration which our Lord here makes, that at 
the day of judgment we ſhall be treated according to our own meaſure ; and this de- 
claration is not made as a mere arbitrary act of power or authority in the ſovereign judge, 
but as bearing a juſt and equitable proportion to the nature and degree of our crime: 
Do we believe a future judgment, and yet fall ſo often, fo inſenſibly, and with ſo lit- 


tle ſigns of remorſe, into a crime, for which we believe at the ſame time we ſhall be ſo 
particularly judg'd, and in ſo ſevere a manner? 


ANOTHER argument againſt ſuch judgment is taken from a conſciouſneſs of our own 
defects. The difference between the crime for which we judge another perſon, and that 
for which we ought to judge our ſelves, is repreſented by the diſproportion which is ob- 
ſerveable between a mote and a beam: And the grounds of a compariſon, which appear 
ſo very unequal, are yet moſt juft and evident, becauſe it not being the external appear- 


ance of any action, which qualifies us to make a true judgment of it; but the motives 


and ends upon which men are induc'd to do it, the temper and diſpoſition of mind where- 
with it is done. We certainly know in our ſelves how far our good actions, materially 
conſidered, are yet corrupted in theſe ſeveral reſpets; in others as we have no certai 

way of knowing the ſecret ſprings whereby they are put in motion, we ought by all 
the rules of charity to make a more favourable judgment, and where nothing appears to 
the contrary, a judgment really advantagious to them. This occaſions ſo great a diffe- 


rence between the goodneſs of our own actions, and thoſe of other men, that the leaſt 


good they do may be, without any aſſignable proportion, ſuperior to the beſt actions in 
appearance which we do our ſelves, in the judgment of him who alone has a right to judge 
definitively of all our actions, becauſe he alone knows the hearts of all men. 


Tu reaſon is the ſame as to our judging concerning the ſins or moral defects of 


other men. We know with what Mr circumſtances of malice, how raſhly, how 
without any violent provocation; ani 


of God's grace or providence to reclaim us; we have fallen into fin, but as theſe circum- 


ſtances very much heighten the degree of our guilt, and as in other perſons they are in 


great meaſure or perhaps wholly unknown to us; in judging of their ſins or eſcapes, charity 


directs us to abſtract as much as we can from the conſideration of them. This rule of j udg- 
ing occaſions again ſo vaſt a difference between our own ſinful actions and thoſe of other 


men, that a ſin in the nature of it leſs culpable in our ſelves, may yet receive an addi- 
tional guile, beyond what another perſon contracts in committing, according to appear- 


Vol. II. Tee ance, 


againſt how many repeated reſolutions and methods 
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ance, fome very heinous and flagrant crimes. It was by this rule of charity St. Paul direct- 
ed, that in honour we ſhould prefer one another, that each ſhould efteem other better than himſelf ; 
and by the ſame rule this fron Apoſtle acknowledg'd himſelf to be the chief of ſinners: As 
every man elſa ought ta do. who makes it the rule of his own judgment. We are indeed ge- 
nerally willing to juſtify ourſelves at any rate; we are in a manner all of us Phariſees in 
forming ſuperior and advantagioug ideas of our ſelves ; and as, in ſome meaſure, we ap- 
prehend that it contributes to raiſe us above other perſons when we detract from them, 
we are willing enough to feed our vanity by a method which perhaps at the ſame time 
ratifies a natural malignity of temper, or ſome perſonal r ment : In order there. 
Pre ro make a true judgment concerning the qualities or the conduct of other perſons, 
we ſhould examine and prove our own ſelves by the rule before preſcrib'd ; and then we 
ſhall not only have leſs inclination to take upon us the character of judges, but find reaſon to 
form the very reverſe of the judgment which we now commonly do, as a mote in ourbrother's 
eye does appear, in a moral ſenſe, without a figure in proportion to a beam in our own eye. 
ANnoTHtr method in order to qualify us to make a right judgment concerning our 
brethren is to follow the rule of our Lord, thou f caſt out the beam out of thine 
own eye ; that is, to endeavour after a ſtate of purity, ſo far as it is attainable in this 
life, of perfection: Which will be alſo a natural means of baniſhing entirely out of our 
minds all thoſe by-ends of vanity, intereſt, revenge, affectation of ſuperiority, which fo 
frequently occaſion the judgments we make in prejudice- of other people. To the pure, 
or when the eye is thus cur'd of its vicious and noxious humours, all things will be pure, 
it will ſee it's object in a more full, true, and agreeable light. 


2442424224222 22588244 424 
Cnar XXIII. 


That Things ſacred are not to be expos'd to the Contempt or Pro- 
phanation of Sinners. . 


Ver. 6. Give FUE that which i holy unto dogs, neither caſt ye your pearls before ſwine, left they 
: trample them under their feet and turn again and rent you. 


JE ſometimes offend, not only out of malice, but from a miſtaken principle of cha- 

'V rity, or an exceſs of zeal for the ſpiritual advantage, as we apprehend it would be, 
of other perſons : For whole ſake we indiſcreetly expoſe the myſteries of religion, ſuffer 
them to be created by wicked and prophane men after a contempruous manner, with impu- 
nity, or by neglecting to put in practice the diſcipline of the church. 

NoTHING is better calculated for all the ends of civil life, to promote univerſal peace, 
love, and good will towards men, than the holy religion which we profeſs ; but it ſup- 
poſes men at the ſame time reafonable beings, and ſuch eſpecially who are in the boſom 
of the church, to be ſubject co thoſe rules, without which it cannot ſubſiſt as a regular 
lociety. / | | 

Now the government of every ſociety requires that the laws of it ſhould be obey'd, at 
leaſt that thoſe who profeſs themſelves members of it, ſhould not treat them with contempt, 
ſpeak of them as abſur'd and unreaſonable, and openly endeavour to bring diſgrace upon 
them, and perhaps to aboliſh them. Where men arrive to ſo high a pitch of infolence, 
they ought to have no farther communication with ſuch ſociety, but are to be excluded 
from ſharing in the common rights, cuſtoms or privileges of it. This is what our Saviour 
may probably intend in the caution here given ; that we ſhould not offer things boly to dogs, 
nor caſt pearls before ſwine. 

Bur becauſe he may here be conſidered as preſcribing the rules of private life, not of 
publick diſcipline, this caution may be underſtood as more directly intended to regulate our 
reproofs of wicked and prophane men, or any perſon incapable of being beneficted by them. 

Fo fraternal correption being a duty not of abſolute obligation, but of prudence, ac- 
cording to the circumſtance of time, place and perſons, and which ſhould be perform'd 
wich an intention of ſerving ſome good and religious end, where ſuch end cannot be at- 
tain d, and when our reproofs rather conduce, however unjuſtly, to irritate and provoke 


ſuch men, ſo tha: they may turn again. and rent us: It is more eligible and prudent to inter- 
mit this method of reclaiming them. | 
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SOLOMON has laid down two excellent rules upon this occaſion, and which are very 
proper to diſcover the reaſon of what our Lord here preſcribes: He that reproveth @ [corner 


corner leſt be hate thee ; rebuke a wiſe man and he will love thee (a.) 
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C AP. XXIV. 


That ſpiritual Grace ought to be the principal end of our prayers. 


Ver. 7. Ask and it ſhall be given you, ſeek and ye ſhall find, knock and it ſhall be opened unto you. 
Ver. 7 For N one that asketh receiveth, and be that ſecketh findeth, and to him that Pept fur it 
all be opened. oh c | 1 
* 9. Or what man is there of you, whom if his ſon ask bread, will he give him a ſtone? 
Ver. 10. Or if he ask a fiſh, will he give him a ſerpent? 1 
Ver. 11. If ye then being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more ſhall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask bim? 


H E promiſe here made to the duty of prayer is very general, and without limitati- 


on, both in reſpect to the things petitioned for, and the perſons petitioning: For e- 


very one that asketh receiveth, 


Ir we underftand the words as particularly addreſſed to the Apoſtles, and containing 2 
promiſe to them, and to every one of them, that in the diſcharge of their miniſtry they 
ſhould at all times, and under all exigencies, have the things which they might pray for 
immediately granted to them, whether by means of nacural cauſes or a ſupernatural power ; 
then there is no inconvenience ariſing from an acceptation of the words in the moſt ſtrict 
and literal ſenſe. : 


Bur if we underſtand the words as ſpoken to chriſtians in general, then there is a ne- 


ceſſity of limiting them according to the conditions of acceptable prayer before ſpeciſy'd ; 
that is, every one who asketh receiveth, when he prays for ſuch things as are lawful, and 
under his circumſtances, convenient ſubjects of his prayer in the judgment of him who can- 
not be deceived, as we frequently are ourſelves, by falſe appearances of good + when we 
pray in that manner, and in all reſpects with that temper and diſpoſition of mind, that we 
ought ; eſpecially when we pioufly continue in repeating our requeſts, not by uſing vain 
and affected tautologies, as the heathens who thought that the gods might by that means 
be better awaken'd or inform'd, or wherein they ſuppoſed there might be ſome incanta- 
tion, but in a ſober, affiduous application to the throne of grace for a ſupply of our wants, 
in terms moſt expreflive of them, and moſt ſuitable to the idea of an omniſcient and al- 
mighty God. . | a 

Ir we explain the words not concerning the ſubject matter of our prayers in general, 
but of ſuch things as tend to our ſpiritual edification, the promiſe here annex'd to prayer 1s 
ſtill more abſolute and unconditional ; and the connexion of the words with the foregoing 
precepts, ſeems to require that they ſhould be taken in this more reſtrain d ſenſe. Our 
Lord having preſcribed ſeveral rules of life, which his diſciples would naturally appre - 
hend great difficulty in reducing to practice, that he might obviate the diſcouragements a- 
riſing from ſuch an apprehenſion, he does here direct them to have recourſe by prayer to 
God for his grace, with an aſſurance that they ſhall obtain all neceſſary ſupplies of it, to- 
wards facilitating the performance of thoſe ſeveral duties which he had requir'd of them. 

Tux three expreſſions of asking, ſeeking, and knocking, which indifferently import 


the ſame thing, with the reſpective promiſes annex d to them, are here employ d to ſneẽ 


with what intention of mind, what ſedulity and ardor of zeal, we ought to pray for the 
graces of God's Holy Spirit. In temporal affairs we are very incompetent judges of what 


— 1 
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2 


(a Prov. ix 7, 8+ : | 
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Si to himſelf ſhame, and be that rebuketh a wicked man getteth himſelf a blot. Reprove not @ 
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is proper and expedient for us; we ask, when ſuch things are the ſubject of our prayers 
and we receive not, becauſe. how deſiteable ſoever they may appear in themſelves upon 4 


1 
* 

ww 
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preſent view, yet God who ſeeth not as a man ſeeth, Who perfectly knows the ſeveral re- 
lations and dependencies of them with other things, and underſtinds them afar off in all 
their conſequences, diſcovers that they would really terminate to our diſadvantage here, or 
hereafter, or perhaps in boch relpe@5 r ũ 1 
W x ought therefore to be ſatisfy'd if our prayers for them are not always anſwered; yet 
without concluding they are therefore fruitleſs and inſignificant: For God may have ſeve- 
ral ways of anſwering them, as to the general end and deſign of prayer, tho' he does not 
anſwer them as tothe letter, or perfectly in our own Way. 
Bur with reſpect to that grace which is here particularly promis'd towards enabling us 
to perform the terms of our chriſtian obedience, we may entirely depend upon the good- 
nels, the fidelity, I will add the wiſdom ànd juſtice of God, if we be! ſincerely diſpos'd to 
concur with its motions, for the donation of it: For fince it is the only means whereby we 
are enabled to perform what is requir'd of us, and only attainable by our prayers to God 
for it, ſhould he upon our prayers deny to grant it us, the conditions he has preſcrib'd to 
our duty (which cannot be reconcil'd to his wiſdom): would be impracticable; and it is e- 
qually inconſiſtent with his juſtice ro ſuppoſe that he ſhould puniſh us with eternal miſery in 
failure of an obedience which it was not in our power, or which he did not give us power. 
to perform. yo. > > Dp oe ny ers A 91 ons 
EY E RY one, then, that asketh, for the neceſſary aids of grace, receiveib. The propoſiti- 
on in this ſenſe, which is moſt agreeable to the context is univerſally true, and without li- 
mitation: The comment of (a) Theophyla# upon the words is conciſe, but very juſt ; Chriſt 
having beſore commanded ſeveral duties of great importance, bur difficult to practiſe, de- 
ſcends here to ſhew how they may notwithſtanding be render'd practicable. , Hs 
Bur beſides the reaſons from the goodneſs, the wiſdom, and juſtice of God, to encou- 
rage our hopes, that a competent meaſure of his Grace ſhall be given us upon our prayers 
for it, our Lord is here pleas'd, for our farther encouragement, to make uſe of a very apt 
and familiar illuſtration, taken from the ordinary conduct of our natural parents, when we 


-F - 


have occaſion to apply to them for any ſupply of our wants. He repreſents God under 


that endearing relation of a parent, as affected with every ſpiritual want or diſtreſs wherein 
we are, and as tenderly concern'd co procure our relief in the moſt proper and beneficial 
manner. | 
OR what man is there of you, whom if his ſon ask bread, will he give him a ſtone ? 
BREAD is the neceſlary ſupport of the animal, as grace is of the ſpiritual life: And as 
parents are more eſpecially careful to ſupply their children with ſuch things as are abſolute- 
ly requiſite to the preſervation of life, or to remove ſuch evils as may be noxious or preju- 
dicial to it, ſo we may depend upon the godlineſs of our heavenly Father, that upon our 
requeſts to him he will grant us all things pertaining to that life and goodneſs which is ne- 
ceſſary to our ſpiritual ſtate, and towards the growth and encreaſe of our graces. | 
W x often indeed inſtead of this bread of life ask a fone; ſuch things as are far from fur- 
thering our improvement in grace, would be really not ſo much without any proper nutri- 
ment, as hurtful and pernicious to us; but God out of his paternal care and love, of very 
faithiulneſs, denies ſuch requeſts, and conſiders what is really moſt ſubſervient to the one 
thing qa not what appears to us neceſſary, whether in order to that, or to any o- 
ther end. | FEATS 7 
OR if he ask a fiſh, will he give him a ſerpent?? a T6144 
Fox the greater beauty and force of the illuſtration a ſimilitude is here preſerv'd between 
a fiſh and ſerpent, as before between bread and ſtone, which tho' in ſome degree reſembling 
one another, and thereby more properly apply'd to repreſent the errors of human judg- 
ment, as to the ſubje& matter of prayer, yet are deſign'd to ſhew, that as our heavenly Fa- 
ther cannot poſſibly err in judging what is moſt ſalutary to us, what of moſt hurtful or poi- 
fee quality, fo he will always act, in his returns to our prayers, conformably to ſuch 
judgment. LD i ' T0200 | | TL: 
IF je then being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, how much more ſhall your hea- 
venly Father give bis Holy Spirit to them that ask him? | | 
Tuls inference of our Lord from what he had ſaid before confirms the expoſition 
we have given of his words, as the prayers, to which ſuch ample and abſolute promiſes are 
here made, reſpect our ſpiritual edification. Our parents tho? evil, tho' having in them the 
nacural, and many ſtrong propenſions to ſin, tho guilty in many reſpects of actual fin, and 
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the light of whoſe underſtanding is for that reaſon much diminiſh'd; yet generally know well 
enough what is commodious for us towards the ſupport and happineſs of the animal life; 
the life indeed about which it is to be fear'd many parents, I wiſh I could not ſay moſt of 
them, employ their great care and ſollicitude : Inſtead of inſtilling the principles of order, 
of virtue, and piety, into the minds of their children, their principal care is to form the 
body, to regulate the movements of it, to hide its defects, to beautify . 
it every grace that is agreeable or engaging in the eye of the world. | . 

Tus things have in ſome meaſure their uſe, but for parents to be taken up with ſolli- 
citude about them to the neglect of cultivating the minds of their children, and implanting 
in them the principles of virtue and piety, or inſtead of this to feed their vanity, or ſupply 


them with means of gratifying their vicious inclinations, is to be more cruel to them than 


choſe parents were to their innocent ſons and daughters, whom they ſacrificed in the moſt 
barbarous manner to devils. | | | 


InDULGENT as our heavenly Father is, as he always knows what is beſt for us, as thoſe 
miſtakes which ſo often betray us into a wrong choice in what relates to our children can- 
not poſlibly be incident to him, ſo he always wills, how oppoſite ſoever the order of his 
providence may be to our own inclinations or deſires, what 


and adorn it, to give 


ever is really moſt conducing to 
our perfection and happineſs. | | 
F 


G04 2: AMV. . 
The general Rule both of Juſtice and Charity. 


Ver. 12. THEREFORE all things whatſoever 


ye would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even 
ſo to them ; for this is the lam and the prophets, | 


| HESE words are an inference from the former, and ought therefore to be conſider- 
ed as having ſome ſpecial connexion with them; yet ſeveral interpreters, becauſe 
the reaſon of this connexion does not very evidently appear, have. thought that they are ra- 
ther to be underſtood as a diſtinct precept, without any dependence on what goes be- 
fore, or what follows. | 
Bur they ſeem to argue more juſtly, who are of opinion, that our Lord in this diſ- 
courſe obſerves a certain order and methodical tranſition from one duty to another, ex- 
cept perhaps in the beatitudes, which are in the nature of maxims or proverbial ſayings 
wherein a dependence is leſs requiſite or obſerveable. 


NEITHER indeed is the reaſon of this connexion 
may very well be made our. | 


PRAYER being a duty of ſo great importance and general obligation, and to which 
ſo many promiſes are made, it was very agreeable to the wiſdom of Chriſt, that he ſhould 
preſcribe at leaſt ſome of the principal conditions of rendering ic acceptable, tho' it was 
not neceſſary he ſhould deſcend to enumerate them all. 
Ons of theſe conditions is an univerſal principle of juſtice, benevolence and efteem 
towards all men, which in their full extent, and in every branch of them, cannot poſſibly 
be more briefly comprehended tha in this ſaying, this admirable rule of doing unto all men, as 
we would they ſhould do unto us; that is, as we could reaſonably expect they ſhould 
conduct themſelves towards us, were we in their circumſtances, and they in our own, they 
have a right to expect we ſhould obſerve the ſame meaſures towards them. For an un- 
juſt or unreaſonable expectation from them can be of no force; reaſon is the rule of all 
moral actions, the teſt whereby they are to be examined, and therefore whenever we 
will any thing that is contrary to what reaſon preſcribes, we a& beſide our rule, and we 
can never be ſuppoſed under an obligation either to an irregular action or deſire. 
Snovrp a man, for inſtance, importune his friend, who comes to viſit him, to drink 
to exceſs, or to engage in any criminal affair, becauſe it would be agreeable to his in- 
clination to take the ſame irregular freedoms at the houſe of his friend, or in company 
with him, the rule here preſcribed neceſſarily fails; for otherwiſe it would be a rule of 
our actions Contrary to that fundamental rule whereby they ought to be regulated, that 
we ſhould never do any thing which is ſinful, 
Vor, II. VUunu 


ſo remote or obſcure, but that it 
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From thee, neither is it a 
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Tus caſe is the ſame in reſpe& to all the ways of commerce with other men, and 
the application equally obvious; it is not what we will or deſire, or do in relation to 
them, upon which we are to form our expectations from them, bur what we will, deſire, 
and do, according to a certain order, and in regard to the different circumſtances to time, 
place and perfons, AE Ae oa „ 1 | 

Unozx theſe regulations we have here a general precept to direct us in all our rela- 
tions and capacities, how we are to behave, and if we conſult it, as we ought, we can- 
not eaſily in particular caſes miſtake, or pervert the defign of it. This is a ſhort rule of 
our duty, to which every branch of it, as contained in the ſecond table, is reducible ; 
and therefore called the la, whether natural or revealed, and the 2 or a ſummary 
precept, wherein all the rules of civil life laid down by them are virtually included. It 
is an * eaſy rule and always at hand, we need only confult the light of our own minds, 
and in that light our own inclinations, the moſt agreeable way of judging, to ſhew us 
the way which we ought to take. In a word, it is a commandment ich is not hidden 

72 off : It is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou 
mayeſt do it, p | 
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Concerning the Difficulties of a religious Life. 


f | 

Ver. 13. Enter ye in at the ſtrait gate ; for wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to de- 

fruition, and many there be which go in thereat : 

Ver. 14. Becauſe frait is the gate, and narrow is the way which lead:th umo life, and few there be 
that find it, y 


F HE defign of theſe words, if we would preſerve the connection of them with the 

former, is to ſhew, that notwithſtanding the aſſiſtances of divine grace upon our 
prayers for ir, we mult ſtill expect to meet with ſome difficulties in a faithful diſcharge 
of our duty: Which difficulties are repreſented by the metaphor of a ftraic gate, into which 
we muſt therefore endeavour to enter: We are nor to expect that the grace of God will 


work upon us after fo irreſiſtible a manner as to ſuperſede our own concurrence with its 


motions. Tho' the ſpirit of God is always ready to help our infirmities, yet he does not 
deftroy the natural freedom or power of our faculties, which would be in effect to de- 
{troy all che reaſons of praiſe and blame, of rewards and puniſhments: Tho' he contri- 
bute therefore to render the practice of our duty more eaſy, by ſtrengthening us in the 
inward man for the combat wich temptation, yet he does not wholly difarm temptation 
oi its natural force, or render us altogether inſenſible of it: Tho' we are capable, in con- 
currence with the motions of divine grace, to fubdue the power of our evil inclinations 
or habits, yet the proſpect, of victory does not deſtroy, but rather ſuppoſe the difficulty 
of the conflict previous to it. : 3. D993: HH 2. V 5 
Ov Saviour has declar'd indeed, that bis yoke is eaſy, and bis hurt ben light: Eaſy and 
light in regard to the inward aſſiſtances of divine grace to the natural reafon, agreeable- 
neſs, and order of our duty; but ſtill a yoke and a burthen in the very notion of them 
do import ſomething that is painful and uneaſy. We are therefore to diftineuiſh between 
the difficulty of acting contrary to our criminal or, in certain cafes, our innocent incli- 
nations, conſider'd in themſelves, and as oppos'd to thoſe affiftances, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, whereby we are enabled to overcome them: Upon theſe different conſidera- 
tions the fame thing may be repreſented as a yoke and à barthen, and at the fame time 
as eaſy and light. d TIES . IEEE 
Ir is ſufficient to animate our endeavours; and to encourage us in a reſolute and ſin- 
cere practice of our duty, that there are many conſiderations, even in the ſeverer in- 
ſtances of it, which tend to render it more'ealily practicable: And that to him who o- 
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vercometh, a reward ſhall be proportion'd to the efforts of his endeavours, or the ſtrength 
of temptation. | 

We ſhould not then complain, that the way which we are oblig'd to take is narrow, 
that it is rugged and unpleaſant, that it is full of briars and thorns, and beſet wich a 

eat number of enemies; but we ſhould rather caſt our eyes forward upon that glorious 
12 555 of victory, certain victory, to which it will infallibly lead, ſo we do but endure to 
the end: A victory from which we ſhall reap thoſe ſpoils and triumphs which truly de- 
ſerve to be call'd ſo, which will infinitely over-balance all the toils we ſuſtain'd in our 
ant «os - a it, were they really as great, or much greater than we are now apt to 
complain of. TY 
Lr us not then be diſcourag'd from practiſing a ſtrict and uniform obedience be- 
cauſe our Lord himſelf has declar'd, that ſtrait is the gate, and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life. In one view indeed, as it lays a reftraint upon our criminal appetires 
and inclinations, it is ſo, and eſpecially to weak, timorous, and ignoble minds; but to 
men who take a pleaſure in following order, in acting up to the dignity and excellency 
of human nature, and in purſuing the greateſt and moſt noble deſigns, the way of religion 
is ſo far from appearing narrow or incommodious, that it becomes ſmooth and open, and 
we diſcover the moſt perfect aud generous freedom in her ſervice. 

Bur the greateſt diſcouragement ariſing to wicked men from the words is, that after 
all the fine things which preachers, or other perſons who take upon them to moralize, 
can ſay concerning the pleaſure or advantages of a life ſtrictly religious, yet our Lord 
himſelf has here deelar'd, that few there be who ſhall enter into the ſtrait gate, and 
that becauſe it is ſtrait. 

Nov ſeeing men are naturally leſs inclin'd to exert themſelves with vigour in purſuit 
of ſuch things which are of doubtful or uncertain iſſue, and which few perſons, in com- 
pariſon, attempt or ſucceed in ; ſeeing there are not many who have a greatneſs of 
mind, that is neceſſary to preſerve them from popular illuſions, from following the mul- 
titude, or uniting with them, the difficulty here mov'd by our Saviour may be thought a 
diſcouragement indeed to the much greater number of men: And tis poſſible that ſome 
perſons have been originally diverted from entring upon a courſe of life ſtrictly religious, 
that others who had pur their reſolutions of entring upon it in practice, and made ſomè pro- 

greſs in it, have yet afterwards given over their purſuits, upon a miſtaken notion of this 
one paſlage. C „ : 

Ir is neceſſary therefore, to the end a precept deſign'd to create, to fortify a reſoluti- 
on of entring upon a religious courſe of life, and proceeding in it, may not be perverted to 

a quite contrary intent, that we ſhould obviate the pretences of ſo very dangerous, I wiſh 
I could not add, ſo common a miſtake. | 

Towarps the removal of it I ſhall therefore lay down the following rules. 

1. Twar our Saviour in thefe words may have an eye more eſpecially to the extfavfdi- 
nary difficulties to which they who embrac'd his holy religion, when it was firſt practis'd if 
the world, were viſibly expos'd. Then indeed the way which led to life was much niore 
narrow; there were few, in compariſon, who would enter in at it upon thoſe ſevere con- 
ditions, of parting with every thing in this life, and even life itſelf: For this reaſon ei- 
pecially, not many wiſe, men after the fleſh, not many mighty, not many noble were call d. But, 

2. Txz reaſons of theſe extraordinary difficulties being now ceas'd, or generally ſo, 
in all chriſtian nations here their civil and religious rights have the ſame faction of autho- 

rity and law, we ought not to conſider them as laying the ſame impediments in the way to 
a religious life as they did originally, and when they were made the very conditions of em- 
bracing the chriſtian religion. 

3. Is there are now as confeſſedly there are, many temptations and difficulties in the courſe 
of our chriſtian obedience, yer they being only ſuch as are common to men, ſuch as the 
very nature of this probationary ſtate, and of rewards and puniſhments, does require ſtould be 
incident to men, where is the reaſon of our complaint as to the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of 
them, either in regard to our own natural weakneſs, the force of temptation, or the pra- 
Rice of a corrupt world; while we are at the ſame time aſſur'd, that we ſhall never be 
tempted above what we are able; that we are able to do all things through Chriſt frengthening us; 
and that he who is in us is greater than he whe 1 in the world? m „ 

4. Ir after all there be but few perſons in fact who are ſtrictly careful to maintain good 
works, and live up to the rules of evangelical obedience, this ſhould be fo far from put- 
ting any obſtacle in our way to the practice of pure and undefil'd religion, that it ſhould 
rather ferve to animate our endeavours to work out our own ſalvation, from the greater 
danger we are in of periſhing in the common deſtruction. 
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Ir is certain, what the world ſays or does has a viſible influence more or leſs. upon 
every one of us; ſo great an influence upon ſome perſons, that they appear to act by no 
other rule: Many of our ill actions, and even the beſt of our good actions in appearance, are 
ſometimes owing to it. But when Chriſt comes to convene us before him in judgment, we 
muſt be try'd by a quite different rule, It will be then no advantage to us to plead numbers on 
our ſide, and the examples of great or even (on occaſion of ſome particular failures in them) 
of good men: The lam which Chriſt has given us, and no other, much leſs any laws which the 
world agrees to eſtabliſh in oppoſition to them, ſhall judge all men at the laſt: And as theſe laws 
are made known to us, as it is not from any defect of power, that all men do not obey them 
but an accidental and common abuſe of it, it more particularly concerns us to diſtinguiſh our 
ſelves by a ſincere. endeavour to eſcape the common corruption, that Chriſt, when he 
comes to judgment, may diſtinguiſh us. OT | 
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Of falſe Prophets, and the method of detecting them. 


8 Beware of falſe prophets, which come to you in ſheeps cloathing, but inwardly they are ra ven- 


ing wolves, Py 3 
Ver. 16, Ye ſhall know them by their fruits: Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thiſtles? | 


Ver. 17. Even ſo every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 


fruit. 

Ver. 18. 4 good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit; neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. | 

Ver. 19. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit s hewn down, and caſt into the fire. 

Ver. 20. Wherefore by their fruits ye ſhall know them, | | 


O U R Saviour having preſcrib'd the rules of a pure and ſtrict religion, and aſſerted the 
h neceſſity of following them, whatever difficulties or temptations we may be expoſed 
to by the way, does here add a ſeaſonable caution againſt ſuch unauthoriſed teachers or 
corrupt doctrines, as may be employed to ſeduce us. | | 

For we are not only betray'd into fin by our own inclinations, and the artifices 
of the devil by dire& ſuggeſtion, but by the emiſſaries which he employs to carry on 


his deſigns, and who to that end, put on all the appearances of ſanctity and an undiſſembled 


Z6al...- 0 : 

.Taxsz means of deſtroying the ſpiritual temple of Chrif, and of erecting that of 
the infernal Babylon in the room of it, are more directly apply'd, when vice or immora- 
lity are in any kind openly propagated by falſe teachers ; but it is alſo a method very 
ſubſervient towards the deſtruction of Chriſt's kindom, when falſe teachers, tho' without 
a direct intention of diſſeminating any dangerous errors relating to faith or morals, do take 
upon them a character, or pretend a miſſion when Chriſt has not ſent them, or when 
no power whatever, but what was by ſpecial authority delegated from him, could ſend 
them; there being no more effectual method to ſubvert any kingdom, than when per- 
ſons are put, or arbitrarily put themſelves in commiſſion to act, without being com- 
miſſion'd by the prince, or contrary to the ſtanding rules whereby he has determin'd 
that his commiſſions ſhall be granted by thoſe who are inveſted with a power to that end 


under him, and by them only. This is what we argue from the natural ideas which we 


have of a kingdom, and from the dictates of common ſenſe. And the only way to evade 
the conſequence of this argument is to ſay either that the kingdom of Chriſt, contrary 
to his expreſs declaration is no kingdom, or if it be a kingdom, contrary to the many 
illuſtrations which he has made of it in the holy ſcriptures, yet it is a kingdom which 
bears no manner of reſemblance to the viſible kingdoms of this world. If it conſiſts 
in this world of viſible members, of viſible ſacraments, and other viſible adminiſtrations, 
where 1s the impropriety in ſuppoſing that there ought alſo to be in it ſtated and ag 
| Omcers, 
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"officers, with a continued ſucceſſion of them, and that to the end of the world, both in vir- 
tus of Cbriſt's mediatorial office, and his expreſs promiſe? TT —£ © 
„Bor if men will argue, not only againſt our moſt clear, moſt natural and common 
ideas of things, but againſt the wiſdom of God himſelf in his inftitutions, if inſtead of 
a plain way of reaſoning they will pretend te introduce crude, unknown and unintelligible 
ſchemes, they muſt argue by themſelves ; they have left us no method either from religion or 


p oy 1 — ah 


War has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew the diſtinction between ſuch prophets as come 


in their own name, without any authentick miſſion, and ſuch who being regularly ſent 


make it their buſineſs to propagate falſe doctrines, and even perhaps to bring in damnable here- 
fies ; if the terms which the ſcriptures themſelves make uſe of are not become too harſh to 
oy tender and delicate. ears of thoſe who think divines ought only to propheſy ſmooth 
things. e / ! Ott ; 

Born theſe characters of falſe prophets, which yet ſometimes are found in the ſame 
ſubject, are alſo diſcover'd by the ſame pretenſions and effects: They both agree to affect 
an air of innocence; and ſincerity, they come to you in ſheep's. cloathing, as if they 
meant no harm, nor were capable of doing any ; but could we pull off the diſguiſe where- 


in they make their approaches, we ſhould diſcover another ſort of creature; a creature 


in its temper, and manner of life, the moſt oppoſite to that, in the ſhape of which they ap- 
pear and preſent themſelves: Inſtead of a meek, paſſive, and inoffenſive animal, when the 
cheat is diſcover'd (and it is impoſſible always to conceal it) we ſee a beaſt of prey and vio- 
lence, ready to devour whatever comes in its way. | EY 2 

T xz moral is, that we ought to be particularly cautious how we are impos'd upon by 
ſuch men, who, under a pretence of innocency or ſincerity, cover any pernicious defign, 
or, the better to delude weak and injudicious people, preach any falſe and corrupt doct- 
Tine in that diſguiſe, who more effectually compaſs the end they propoſe, of having it in 


their power to perſecute good men, by declaiming againſt perſecution ; who preach not 


Jeſus Chriſt, but themſelves ; whoſe godlineſs is their gain; who ſeck the praiſe of men more than the 


glory of Cod; who feed themſelves, but feed wot the flock. 


Tus are the fruits whereby we are to know them: Fruits which by reaſon of the 
danger from an exterior ſanctity and zeal in deſigning men towards corrupting the people, 


providence has wiſely order'd ſhould prove a means of detecting themſelves ; fruits which 


ordinarily ſpring from hypocriſy, or are ſeen to do fo, as fruit from a tree proper to the 
nature or quality of it. For tho' we cannot perfectly diſcover what paſſes in the heart of 
man, yet we are perfectly able to judge in many caſes whether he really act contrary to 


his known and avow'd pretenſions; and may without breach of charity as certainly deter- 


mine, that his good actions, materially conſider'd (yet when viſibly employ'd to ſerve ſome 
wicked or worldly deſign) do ſpring, whatever he pretends, from ſome corrupt and inſincere 
principle, as that grapes cannot grow of thorns, or figs of thiſtles. Such as men's inward diſpoſi- 
tions are, ſuch will their deſigns and actions (tho they may for a time diſſemble the mo- 
tives of them) appear to be at one time or other; and eſpecially where their pretentions 
to ſincerity are more than ordinarily affected, out of time or place; and when they tend 
only to awaken the greater ſuſpicion of the hypocriſy in other perſons; who may have 


ſome particular intereft, or perhaps ſerve ſome laudable end, in finding them out. 
T ax charity of our Saviour extends not only to ſhew ſuch hypocrites the grounds of 

their being detected by men; but a much greater danger than can ariſe to them from any, 

human conſideration of-infamy or diſgrace, or other inconvenience : 1 
EVERY tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewen down, and caſt into the fire. 


Ovx Salvation depends upon our acting from a principle of ſincerity, and of ſhewing 


out of a pure heart, and faith unfeign'd, a good converſation. Our pretenſions to holineſs, 


and zeal for religion, will only ſerve, if they produce no ſuitable effects, to haſten, to en- 
creaſe our damnation, to ſeparate us for ever from the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, from 
the ſociety of the holy angels, from the. preſence of Jeſus, and of the Father. 3 
Tux apprehenſion of this puniſhment of loſs is terrifying beyond what words can expreſs. 


But our Lord here farther intends that puniſhment of hypocriſy which conſiſts in a poſitive 


penal evil, and the higheſt evil which an almighty and avenging God has threaten'd ; the 
higheſt, for any thing we know, which his power, as regulated by his wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and other perfections of his nature, can inflict : The hypocrites ſhall he caft into the fire, the 
fire that is not quench'd, the conſuming fire, that ſhall ever burn, yet without deſtroying 
them. 125 | e e | 3 | a x . i 4 | 
WHEREFORE, by their fruits ye ſhall know them, The caution againſt the falſe doctrine 


or pretenſions of hypocrites, and the danger of hypocriſy, cannot be too often repeated, 


in à point about which it ſo nearly concerns us, in reſpect to our eternal ſalvation, not to 


hd 
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be impos d upon or miftaken ; and our Saviour out of his great love to us ſhew'd himſelf 
more concern'd to prevent any illuſion, and to direct us more particularly to examine both 
our own hearts, and the character of thoſe who might prove the occaſion of ſo fatally 
miſleading us. eo er eee 


FF ny 
The neceſſity of an uniform obedience. | 


Ver. 21 Not every one that ſaith unto ne Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doth the ill of my Father which is in beaven. 19, TOY ͤ ᷣ 295 ONES (EROTe 
Ver. 22. Many will ſay to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not propheſied in thy name ? and 
in thy name have caſt out devils ? and in thy name done many wonderful works? e 
Ver. 23. And then will 1 profeſs unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me ye that work ini- 
quity. ee | | 


8 4 


| A lj E are not only in danger of loſing our ſouls and the favour of God from the artifi- 
ces of hypocritical teachers, or a mere outward ſhew and form of godlineſs in our- 

ſelves, but even where our diſpoſitions are really good. When we ſincerely profeſs to be- 
lieve in Chri/, to worſhip him, co addreſs our ſelves to him by prayer and repeated invoca- 
tions, yet if theſe do not produce in us a ſincere deſire of performing an uniform obedience, 
of doing the will of God in all things, they will ſtill be ine ffectual towards our ſalvation. 

| Fox our Saviour having before condemned an hypocritical obedience, and upon the 
intermination of the ſevereſt puniſhmenc, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that inſtead of pro- 
ceeding upon the ſame ſubject, his deſign is rather to ſhew here the defects and inſuffici- 
ency of a partial obedience : A doctrine, which tho' clearly deducible from the principles 
of natural reaſon, as he who offends in one point of the law is obnoxious to the authority 
which enacted the whole law, and as God hateth fin in every kind and degree of it; yet 
 chriftians, and ſome of thoſe who appear to be under more lively and firong convictions 
of their duty, are not eaſily perſuaded to einbrace it; who in caſe they do but, as to 
the main tenor of their lives, endeavour to do the will of God, they imagine that they 
ſhall not be excluded from the kingdom of heaven, on account of ſome leſſer fins and 
9 which they have knowingly fallen into, or in which perhaps they live ha- 
itually. | 5 8 

Ork xSõ it is poſſible may delude themſelves with a notion of commuting with God, 
and of his accepting ſome particular duty, which they perform with more than ordinary 
| ardor and zeal, and wherein, they ſuppoſe ſome ſuperior excellency in lieu of other in- 

ſtances of obedience which they apprehend not to be of equal importance, or to which 
they are leſs inclin'd. „ I ORs 

Fox it is certain our inclinations have a great power towards corrupting our judg- 
ment in this reſpet. It may be ſaid there is ſcarce any man who has not, in a ſenſe, 
his particular religion, according as natural temper, the prejudice of education, the com- 
pany which he keeps, the dependencies which he has, and the circumftances which he 
is in, may influence him. Theſe different conſiderations having more or leſs force upon 
the ſame perſon at different times, without changing his general principles of religion, 
or departing from the communion to, which he is united, he very often in the courſo 
of his life, alters what J call his particular religion. At one time he places the great 
merit of it in devotion, at other times in acts of charity, piety, or in being juſt and pun- 
ctual to his word, and then again in acts of mortification and ſelf-denial : But that is, 
generally ſpeaking, his favourite vertue, which is moſt agreeable to the diſpoſition which 


| 5 is in, or which leaft obſtructs the deſign, or paſſion, or intereſts, which he has moſt at 
eart. | 


XET. L do not deny that certain duties are of greater importance than others, or 


that the ſame duties under different circumſtances are more obligatory than at other times, 
and have a particular beauty and excellency in them, as they ſtand in a more pro- 
per place or order: But ſtill in judging of theſe ciccumftances we ought to abſtract as much 
n | | As 
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as poflible from natural temper, and every motion of ſelf-love, both which are ſo apt 
to corrupt the judgment. We ſhould be careful whatever preference, for the reaſons 
beforementioned, may be given occaſionally to certain duties, yet to lay it down as 
a ftanding and unchangeable rule that there is no diſpenſation in the Goſpel for the breach 
of our duty in any kind; that God will be lov'd and ſerv'd with the whole heart; that 
if we will enter into life we muſt keep his commandments, confider'd as ſuch, and which there- 
fore admit of no diftin&ion as to their authoritative and obliging force. In 2 word, that 
whatever merciful allowances may be made for fins of infirmity or daily incurſion, or our 
leſs voluntary eſcapes in any kind ; yet every violation of our duty, deliberately committed, 
and impenitently continued in, will exclude us from the kingdom of heaven. 5 

Bur beſides the authority of our Lord, and the natural reaſon of the thing, to ſhew, 
that we cannot be ſav'd by a partial obedience ; he proceeds to confirm this doctrine by a 
very ſenſible and important exemplification. VVV : 

THey who propheſy d in his name, who caſt out devils, who did many wondrous works, and 
with a deſign, for nothing appears to the contrary, of advancing his kingdom; yet at the 
great day of retribution, becauſe they did not conform to the will of God, and the ar- 
dor of their duty in other reſpects, ſhall be rejected as perſons altogether unknown to him, 
notwithſtanding theſe extraordinary gifts, wherewith they were endowed by him, and 
their exerciſing them in his name, or by a ſpecial power deriv'd from him. 


As the end of miracles is to confirm the truth of any revelation from God, whatever 


the perſonal qualifications of thoſe are who do them, they have ſtill the ſame force and 
operation towards effecting this end. And therefore we are not ſo much to enquire 
what the character of the perſon is whom God commiſſions to act in ſo extraordinary a man- 
ner, as concerning the character of his action, and the demonſtration which it carries in it, 
of the Spirit and of power : Even in the ſtanding inſtitutions of God, ſince they operate only in 
virtue of their being his inſtitutions, and have no natural efficiency towards producing their 
end, either from the matter of them, or the perſonal qualifications of thoſe who adminiſter 


them, God may and does, indifferently make uſe of wicked and good men in the adwini- 


tration of them: And what it concerns us therefore to enquire, is not who they are that 
adminiſter them, but by what authority they do it, and who gave them this authority ? A queſtion, 
which if men would conſider with the ſeriouſneſs and application that the importance of it 
requires, would contribute more to heal our diviſions, and make the church as a city that 
is at unity with itſelf, than perhaps all the other polemical controverſies which have been 


engag'd in, or publiſh'd to that end. 


Tuo' we do not now diſcover any of thoſe miraculous gifts in the church, which were 


neceſſary when chriſtianity was firſt preached in the world, theſe words are not how- 
ever without a moral uſe and inſtruction to all chriſtians, whom God has diſtinguiſh'd by 
any extraordinary talents or acts of his favour in any kind; they ſhall by parity of rea- 
ſon, if they miſemploy ſuch talents, or pervert the deſign of them, or are not influenced 
in their conduct by them, ſhare in proportion at the day of judgment the effects of God's 


diſpleaſure, which is here by way of eminence and diſtinction, as in other places, called 


the laſt day*. Propheſying in the name of Cbriſt may indeed be conſidered as an ordi- 
nary and ſtanding office of chriftians, eſpecially of the paſtors of the church, as it ſimply 
denotes teaching any truth or doctrine of religion F, and not a declaration of future e- 
vents, which have no certain or known foundation in the natural order of cauſes. 1 
Tyxx r who have a greater extent of knowledge, a more copious, lively and flowing 
wit, a more ſuſceptible and tenacious memory, a more ſolid judgment, are upon theſe 
ſeveral accounts under particular obligations to live in all faithful obedience to him, from 
whom every good and every perfect gift cometh : And that not only from a ſenſe of gratitude, but 
from the natural uſe and proper application of theſe qualities, which furniſh them with 
much greater advantages towards the diſcovery of truth, towards ſeeing it themſelves, 
and ſetting it before others in a much better and clearer light. my 
Bur do men, endow'd with theſe talents, really diſcover that religion has in propor- 
tion a greater power over. them, that they endeavour more faithfully to do the will of God, 
and adorn the doctrine of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Cbriſt in all things? This I fear, is 
rather what may reaſonably be expected, than what in fact will always be found true. 
Let us conſider a little theſe talents apart, that we may be better able to determine, whe- 
ther this be a wrong or uncharitable judgment. 
A greater extent of knowledge does confeſſedly diſcover to us the reaſons of religion, 
or a religious conduct with greater evidence and force: But tho* knowledge is the natu- 
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ral principle of action, yet there are other ſecret principles within us, whereby we are di- 
verted from attending to the concluſions. proper to it, ot are mov'd to draw ſuch. conèlu- 
| ſions from it which are falſe: And therefore it is no extraordinary caſe if very knowing 
men, in the judgments which they make, do ſometimes conſult their paſſions and incli- 
nations more than the pure light of reaſon: Nay, I do not know whether knowledge, 
when perverted from the proper uſe of it, or falſly apply d, when inſtead of directing men 
| to the practice of virtue, it only ſerves to flatter their, vanity, or facilitate their, worldly 
| deſigns, does not tend as much as any thing to corrupt the heart, and even in reſpe& to 
| the force of ſpiritual truth, to blind the underſtanding; : - 5 3 
L wiſh it could be ſaid that no age of the church has produced men, men famous for 
their learning and knowledge, who have propheſy'd in the name of Chrif, and by a ſpe: 
cial miſſion from him, whole perſons, as if they had been prophets indeed, were had in 
admiration, who yet upon ſome foreign proſpects, or by a conduct altogether irrecon- 
cileable with their known and aver'd principles, have not given great occaſion for the 
name of truth to be evil ſpoken of, and have even been inſtrumental towards corrupting the 
minds of many whom they had formerly been the means of converting. 29 ee 
Bur there is another reaſon why men, who have acquir'd a great extent of know- 
ledge, ſhould not always be men of the moſt ſtrict and virtuous conduct. Their know- 
ledge perhaps, tho' it takes in a vaſt variety of objects, is not clear or diſtin& ; they 
ſee through a dull or groſs medium, or without examining the order and feveral relations 
wherein things ſtand to one another, or perhaps they think it ſufficient to give them the 
character of much erudition, that they take a tranſient and deſultory view of particular 
objects, without conſidering their proper and diſtinct qualities: As raw, young travellers, 
eſpecially ſuch who are ſent abroad in contempt of our two famous ſeats of learning, ſa- 
tisfie themſelves with ſeeing the common curioſities of thoſe places through which they 
paſs, without taking any diftin& account of them, or being able to render any upon their 
return. | 2 5 | 
Tx1s is often the caſe of thoſe philoſophers who travel far and ride in queſt of know- 
ledge only to gain the reputation of general ſcholars, and who upon that view neglect- 
ing order and method, and being therefore leſs capable of ſorting their ideas, or attaining 
to a particular knowledge of the reſpective objects which have been preſented to their 
mind, have often, after all their lucubrations, but very confuſed notions, if we may judge 
from the dark and intricate manner, according to which they ſometimes propoſe them to o- 
ther men. Now in religion, as in all other ſubjects of knowledge, it is not the faculty of 
knowing much, but the art of making a clearandparticular application of what we know, 
which gives it the proper uſe and influence which it ought to have. oa 
Ar other times, tho' men deſcend to examine the nature and relations of things after 2 
more diſtinct manner, and attain by much labour and application to a competent ſtock of 
knowledge, yet being, as it ſometimes happens with very learned men, of a more ſlow ap- 
prehenſion, or wanting a facility of conceiving things, when their knowledge is apply'd 
to the affairs of religion; as they are not lo quick in ſeeing. the ſeveral relations of their A 
duty in one view, and are ſometimes obliged to act before they have time to lay all things 
; together and compare them, we are leſs to wonder, if they are ſometimes betrayed into 


wrong judgments, and in conſequence of them into certain actions, which are not to be 
ſtrictly examin'd by the rules of pure morality. C 

THrzxe is ſtill leſs difficulty in accounting for the reaſons why men of a copious, lively 
imagination, are ſometimes very corrupt in their morals: Not that this is a natural effect of 
that bright talent, but which ariſes from an accidental, tho? too eaſy an abuſe of it. 

A tenacious memory, as it participates leaſt of the other qualities of the mind, and is 
ſometimes obſervable to a very eminent degree in certain perſons, wholly in a manner with- 
out them, is ftill a leſs preſervative, tho* men have been careful to treaſure up in their 
minds a ſet of religious maxims, againſt the common corruption: For tho' upon certain oc- 
caſions they can draw theſe religious maxims forth, yer for want of judgment, or a ready 
apprehenſion, or a practical knowledge, they are the more apt to miftake in the applica- 
tion of them. 3 | 5 ag 

Tr ar which might be expected to ſecure our innocence, to diſpoſe, to oblige, to com- 
pel us, to come into the ſtrict terms of obedience to God, is a ſolid judgment; which re- 
moves all the former defects, and repreſents things to the mind as they really are, and in 
their proper order; ſo that we cannot be impos d upon by appearances, or draw falſe con- 

ſequences from what we really ſee. a | 

Turs is a talent which few perſons have the happineſs to be diſtinguiſh'd by, but what 
no man enjoys in perfection; and this is the reaſon why perſons moſt eminent for it-are-on 
certain occaſions betray d into fin ; Either at the time they are diverted by ſome paſſion 
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common to them with other men from conſulting it, or under ſome accidental indiſpoſiti- 
on and weakneſs of mind, to which the wiſeſt men are ſubject, which impairs the natural 
force and freedom of their thoughts. | 3 bot 
THrzss difficulties, which occur in the courſe of their obedience to men of the moſt 
ſhining and excellent qualities, are not deſign'd to excuſe their failures, but to ſhew them 
how much more they ought to be continually upon their guard, leaſt they incur the terri- 
ble ſentence to be denounc'd, as himſelf here profeſſes, by our Saviour at the laſt day, and 
ſuffer the effects of it in a meaſure proportion'd to that of their reſpective talents L never 
knew you, depart from me, ye that work iniquity : Ye that have enjoy d ſuch diſtineuiſh'a fa- 
yours, and ſuperior means of grace, be eternally ſeparated from my preſence, 4 the joys 


of heaven, for your abuſe of them: Terrible ſentence of perdition, and the more ſo, f 
him bs came to ſeck and to ſave that which was bop. 1 RRV 
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Of Stedfaſtneſs and Perſeverance in Religion, and the Authority 
of the Legiſlator. n 


Ver. 24. Therefore, whoſoever heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto 
a wiſe man which built bis houſe upon a rock : | | 

Ver. 25. And the rain deſcended, and the flouds came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
houſe : and it fell not, for it was founded upon à rock. 00 | 

Ver. 26 And every one that beareth theſe ſayings of mint, and dbeth them not, ſhall be likened unto 4 
fooliſh man which bnilt bis houſe upon the ſand : PR Ty Se 

Ver. 27. And the rain deſcended, and the flouds came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
houſe; and it fell, and great was the fall of it. 5 8 55 

Ver. 28. And it came to paſs when Jeſus had ended theſe ſayings, the people were aſtoniſh'd at bis 
doctrine. 3 ET 

Ver. 29. For be taught them as one having authority, and not as the Scribes. 


IHE inference which our Saviour here makes is from his whole diſcourſe, and con- 
cerns all chriſtians without diſtinction: And it was the more neceffary indeed that 
this general inference ſhould be made, leſt more ignorant perſons ſhould conclude, from 
| what was declar'd in the foregoing words, that only perſons of ſuperior knowledge and a- 
/ bilities ſhould be accountable at the day of judgment for the talents committed to them. 
Our Lord proceeds to obviate any ſuch dangerous miftake by ſhewing that all mankind 
in general ſhall be judg'd by the words which he had ſpoken ; that every man muſt ren- 
der an account, whether he hath acted conformably or not to theſe his ſayings, the admi- 
rable rules of life preſcrib'd by him; and ſhall at the laſt day be acquitted or condemn'd ac- 
cordingly. | | i 

T = . is illuſtrated, after our Saviour's uſual and familiar manner, by the cha- 
racers of a wiſe and of a fooliſh man, building their reſpective houſes upon a different foun- 
dation; one of them upon a rock, the other upon the ſand. 

HE who founds his religion upon theſe ſayings of Feſus Cbriſt, and carries his work re- 
gularly on, and in juft meaſure, is the wiſe man: And his wiſdom appears in this, that the 
rain in its more gentle or violent deſcent, the floods proceeding from ſudden rain, and 
carried with a more rapid torrent, the winds when blowing after a more tempeſtuous 
and raging manner, ſhall have no power to overturn the houſe which he has ſo well 
founded and ſuperſtructed. | 
By theſe metaphorical alluſions are repreſented to us the ſeveral perſecutions to which 
chriſtians in the infancy of the church would be, and to which in ſucceeding ages they 
might be, tho not ſo generally, expos'd: Or if they ſhould avoid perſecution, by the 
rain, the floods, and the winds, we may underſtand the ſeveral temptations incident to 
men at all times, but which receive a greater degree of force according to their different 
diſpoſitions, or tlie different * wherein they are. : 
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Bur with what force ſoever temptations afſ[1ult us, if our principles are well ſounded 
if we build upon the rock Feſus Chriſt, in faith and ſincerity endeavour to regulate ci. 
conduct by the great law of charity, they will have no power to hurt or deſtroy us. 

Thx fooliſh man on the other hand is repreſented as laying the foundation of his 
houſe in the ſand : And the effect of his folly appears in the ſudden and dangerous over— 
throw of it by a tempeſt. | 

Tux moral inſtruction is, that where men have no certain or ſteady principles upon 
which they propoſe to act, where they are not careful to inform themſelves rightly con- 
cerning the fundamental truths of religion, or do not reſolve upon a conduct ſuitable t 
it, they will be in great danger when perſecutions ariſe, or poſſibly upon ſome common 


temptation, to fall away; and if not directly to deny the faith of Chriſt, yet to deny 


J 


\ 


him in their works. | 

AND it came to paſs when Jeſus had ended theſe ſayings, they were aſtoniſhed at his doctrine. 

Txsx doctrine itſelf is ſo reaſonable, ſo pure, ſo fully adapted to the common apprehen- 
ſions of men, but withal ſo ſublime, that were we to conſider our Saviour without regard 
either to his prophetical or divine chara&er, we might juſtly conclude, that no man ever 
ſpake as he ſpake ; there 1s nothing as a rule of life in any of the moraliſts, or in all of 
them together, equal to this ſermon, in the juſtneſs, the purity, the fulneſs, the ſimplici- 
ty, the ſublimity of it: Which yet receiv'd a very ſenſible additional force from the man- 
ner of our Saviour's delivering it, in his character of a prophet, if it were not accom- 
panied with ſome ſpecial manifeſtations of his dignity as a perſon truly divine ; ſo that 
they who heard him may be ſuppos'd to have beheld his glory, the glory as the glory of the only 
begotten of the father full of grace and truth. 2 

WHETHER there were any ſuch diſcoveries (as it is not improbable there might be on 
8 ſignal an occaſion) of our Lord's divinity, we are aſſur'd, that there was ſomething in 
us manner ſuperior, to an aſtoniſhing degree, to that of common teachers: 

FO R he ſbake as one having authority, and not as the Scribes. EL 

Tunis manner may either reſpect his dition, which was ſhort, comprehenſive, and 
in the ſtyle of a legiſlator, without thoſe artificial ſchemes of ſpeech which orators make 
uſe of to beſpeak the favour, to gain the attention, to impoſe upon the weakneſs and cre- 
dulity of their auditors. | 1 | 

On elſe it may refer to the force and energy of his diction, and a zeal in delivering 
himſelf ; which ſhew'd of what importance the truths which he taught were, and how 
neceſſary to be believ'd and practis d in order to ſalvation : And not after that cold man- 
ner which the precarious Scribes might uſe in their recitals, notwithſtanding the arts they 


had of appearing really affected themſelves. 1 88 
BLESSED were they who ſaw this divine perſon, and heard him delivering this heavenly 
doctrine: Let us endeavour to ſee and hear him by faith, that we may entitle our ſelves to 


the ſpecial benediction of thoſe who have not ſeen, yet bave believ d. 
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Of the duties more peculiar to each ſex, or which ariſe from the diſtincti- 
on between them. | 


I ESIDES the general relations, wherein men ſtand towards one 
another in human or civil life, and from which a great variety of 
duties does ariſe, there are certain proper characters belonging to 

the two ſexes, which ſeverally bring them under a more particular 
obligation. 1 5 

Bur it will be ſufficient to my purpoſe, that I ſhould mention 
one or two of the principal virtues more peculiar to each ſex: to 
the men I ſhall aſſign, as the characters whereby they ought to be 
eminently diſtinguiſh'd, prudence and fortitude; to the women cba- 
ſtity, meekneſs and piety. 
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I. In afligning prudence to men I am far from ſuppoſing, that M 

this is not a virtue common to the other ſex with them, and wherein indeed women, by "ft 

certain natural or acquir'd advantages, are frequently obſery'd to excel; I only ſpeak from Ml 
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the chief and moſt general intention of nature, in arguing upon which whatever * il 
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lar exceptions (as they are here granted to be very numerous) may be made to the contra- 
ry, yet prudence certainly is, or ought to be, for the following reaſons a charater more e- 
minently belonging to men. 1 | | 

1. As men are more generally intruſted, and it is agreeable to the order of nature that 
they ſhould be ſo, with the adminiſtration of affairs private and publick : For in proportion 
to the importance of any truſt, and of the ends to be attained by it in human life, a greater 
ſhare of prudence is requir'd, and ought therefore upon a general conſideration, to be ſup- 

» 

F Ir it be queſtioned how this right of adminiſtration in men appears, and whether the 
power which they aſſume to themſelves of exerciſing it, be not rather, if we enquire into 
its origin, the effect of force and violence? It may be anſwer'd, that whatever particular 
caſes may haye happen'd, wherein men from their ſuperior ſtrength have taken occaſion of 
employing an unit force in relation to the other ſex, yet that very ſuperior ftrength diſ- 
covers to us the proper and reaſonable uſe, which nature intended that men ſhould make of 
it : All other circumſtances being equal it is certainly agreeable to reaſon that the leſs pow- 
er ſhould be ſubje& to the greater, as this is more capable in particular of attaining the 
ends for which government was originally inſtituted. | | 

2. As men have generally a greater force and ſtrength of mind. It is not neceſſary to 
enquire whether this ſuperior advantage ariſes from the laws of communication, which the 
author of nature has eſtabliſhed, in virtue of his poſſtive will, between ſouls and bodies, 
for there can be no ather reaſon poſlibly aſſign'd how they ſhould act upon one another 
or whether in conſequence of thoſe laws, it be not reaſonable to infer that the ſtrength of 
the mind ſhould be, generally ſpeaking, greater in proportion to the ſtrength of the Body? 
I only here ſuppoſe in fact, that men have in this reſpe&, tho' here again the exceptions 


are very numerous, yet in general the advantage of the other ſex: An advantage, which 


they will more readily allow to us, while we do not diſpute with them, where the effects 
of a more ready, lively and delicate wit, agreeable to the exterior form which nature has 
given them, are ſo often eminently conſpicuous. If in certain compoſitions, principally 
rarning upon fancy or addreſs d to it, ingenious men do ſometimes diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
yet there is commonly an affe&ation of art in them, which they had not the skill perfectly 
to conceal, and which gives a brighter luſtre to the natural and eaſy graces of the ſex, in 
whatever they ſay or write. „„ 

Bur whether nature deſign'd in their original formation, that either ſex ſhould exceed 
in ſtrength, or I may add, in extent of mind, the common methods of education, a capa- 
City of ſuſtaining thoſe toils and labours which are neceſſary to conquer the many and 
great difficulties which occur in our ſearch after knowledge, before we can arrive to any 
competent degree of it, do confeſſedly give men a conſiderable advantage both towards 
ſtrengthening the mind, and enlarging its ideas. 

Now as knowledge is in the proper end of it ſubſervient to prudence, as for that reaſon 
2 greater degree of knowledge does require greater prudence, and eſpecially as a more ex- 
tenſive knowledge is acquired in our ſex with greater facility ; for this and the ſeveral rea- 
ſons before menrioned I have made prudence one of the eminent and more peculiar cha- 
racers of men: Prudence, the proper office. of which is to. FRO him upon every emer- 
gency, in all his actions, in all his relations and capacities, eſpecially in exerciſing that do- 
minion wherewith he is naturally inveſted, according to reaſon and the intention of nature. 

I do not deny that there are ſome very knowing men, who as to all the offices of pru- 
dence, and even in the common affairs of life, are obſerv'd to be very weak; it does not 
therefore follow that much knowledge ſhould be ſo neceſſarily attach'd to prudence, 
that it cannot be conceiv'd to ſubſiſt apart. Learning and philoſophy are ſometimes ex- 
pos'd to ridicule on account of certain indiſcretions in civil life, which men who are emi- 
nent for them are now and then obſerv'd to fall into. Vanity, affectation, loquacity, im- 
pertinence, are not always inconſiſtent with the character of your profound clerks and phi- 
loſophers ; young pretenders eſpecially in the learned world, who have only got a tranſi- 
ent inſight into the ſciences, and know but little of human life, or the meaſures of a de- 
cent and rational behaviour, are very apt to. offend in one or more of theſe points and 
ſomerimes in all of them; which ignorant perſons, who better underſtand the world, ob- 
ſervipg, are therefore apt to think more contemptibly of a learned education; or if they do 
ſuppoſe it to add to the perfection of the mind, yet conclude it of no great ſigniſicancy to- 
wards the great and principal ends men propoſe to themſelves in civil life, which are to ap- 
pear agreeable, to pleaſe, or recommend themſelves to favour. ag 

I do not know whether the moſt famous ſeats of learning in the world, have not in par- 
ticular inſtances ſuffered by this 5 whether perſons of fortune have not ſometimes 
choſen to neglect all culture of the minds of their children, and beſtow'd it wholly upon 

; that 
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that of the body, for fear of their contracting a manner leſs acceptable or engaging. This 
prejudice has been carry'd ſo far, that to avoid the pedantry, as parents „ 15; it, of a 
learned education at home, young gentlemen have been ſent abroad under foreign pedants, 
ſtrangers to our laws, our manners and religion ; and they have ſeldom indeed fail'd to re- 
turn with improvements ſuitable to theſe auſpicious beginnings. However they who have 
the charge of educating young gentlemen, while they intend the other advantages of uſe- 
ful and ſolid learning, ought not wholly to negle& the rules of a free, Mn aA and ge- 
nerous converſation, of a manly and unaffeaed behaviour. T7 

WHar I have ſaid concerning prudence is agreeable to Arifotle's * definition of this 
vertue, who calls it a juſt habit of determining concerning thoſe things with reaſon, 


which are good or noxious to men: So that as the ſcene of action is more wide or extended 


as it is confeſledly in men in their legiſlative, their political, their domeſtick capacity, an 
in the ſeveral ways of commerce, the more is prudence a virtue requir'd in them ; and the 
greater their reproach where they are obſery'd to act contrary to the rules of it, as acting 
more out of their character. | | 1 

II. A ſecond vertue proper to men is fortitude, not barely conſider'd, as this philo- 
ſopher defines it, a mean between fear and audacity, but as importing in general that 
greatneſs of mind, which will not ſuffer a man under circumftances of danger, of diſgrace, 
or other misfortune, to do any thing below the dignity of human nature: The reaſon 
of appropriating this diſtinction to men, ariſes not only from the greater power which 
nature has given him to conflict with difficulties from the ſtrength and make of his body, 
but from the ſuperior force of his mind: The impreſſions made upon us from the fear 
or ſenſe of external evils, being more owing to our own weakneſs than to any real power 
in the things themſelves, to render us miſerable. | : 

T x1s character eſpecially of fortitude, as preſerving a man's vertue, or rendring him 
intrepid in the cauſe of honour, of piety, of juſtice, amidſt the greateſt difficulties and 
dangers, is ſo eſſential to him, that in proportion as he is diveſted of it, he is ſaid, by a ſig- 
nificant expreſſion, to be of a degenerate mind, as if gradually converting into ſome crea- 
ture of another ſpecies, or at leaſt loſing the diſtinction proper to his own. 

1. Tunis is one reaſon why cowardice is thought ſo great and inſupportable a reproach 
by men who ſhew very little regard to any other moral conſideration of good or evil: If 
after all they really confider fortitude it ſelf as a moral vertue, and not rather as a ſhining 
and uſeful quality, the want of which would render them deſpicable, and obſtruct 
their principal deſigns in this life. Upon theſe human motives men of the moſt baſe, 
ignoble, and ungenerous minds, will expoſe themſelves to imminent danger, be patient of 
hardſhips, of wounds, and to appearance unmov'd at the near and viſible approaches of 
death. This courage in a ſtate of military diſcipline, or by repeated eſſays of it, grows up 
by degrees into a habit, and is properly enough, in men vitiated in their morals and in all 
other principles, term'd mechanical: As acting on any emergent occaſion, upon which 


the blood ferments, by a ſtrong and heady impulſe, without any regard to the nature, the 


manner, or end of their action. | 

Bur to diſtinguiſh that which is properly the courage of a man from a brutal rage, as 
it is always calm and ſedate, as it does not depend upon a ſudden diſorder or violent agi- 
tation of the ſpirits ; ſo it is always conducted with reaſon and prudence, propoſing the 
beft and nobleft ends, and purſuing them by the moſt juſt and honourable means. For, 

2. TR U fortitude does not only conſiſt in a generous contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, but in a greatneſs of mind, which renders men as incapable of ill impreſſions from 
flattery, or other arts of corruption, as from a ſervile fear. A man who appears intre- 
pid when ſurrounded with dangers and the inſtruments of death, who leads on the way to 
victory in the face of his enemies, when thouſands fall beſides him, and ten thouſand at 
his right-hand, who afterwards enjoys all the ſpoils and glory of conqueſt, and every 
other reward due to true bravery; yet if after all he is not truly brave, if capable of a 
baſe or ungenerous action, it is not true courage which animates him, but what may 
be call'd more properly a violent emotion of the blood, mechaniſm, an irregular deſire of 
power, of riches, or honour, any thing, rather than courage ; which is always inſeparable 
from true greatneſs of mind, and always acts in a uniform manner. 

Arp therefore it is ſurprizing to conſider, that hiſtory, ancient and modern ſhould 
afford us ſo many examples of men who have been ready to expoſe their lives in their coun- 


try's ſervice, who yet have not been altogether free from the power of corruption, e- 


ven in caſes where the moſt direct methods were taken to betray and enſlave it: This 
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is ſo inconſſſtent a character, that it puts us under a neceſſity of diſtinguiſning; as in 
the diction and ſentiments of orators, ſo in the action of heroes, between 2 true; and what 
they call a falſe ſublime. This may ſerve to give us à general idea of that foritude, that true 
greatnefs and bravery of mind wherein men place therr chief glory, and which is their pro- 
per diſtinction, as chaſtity is that of women. | og 5 : 

HI. CHASTITY, I know, is ſometimes taken in 2 more reſtrain>fenſe; as oppos d 
to ſuch inclinations, words, or actions, which are* more directly itnpure:; But 1 here uſe 
it in the ſame ſenſe, and latitude with that of modefty, as regulating all the motions" both 
of body and mind in what relates to this diſtinguiſhing character of 'the female ſex; and 
as ſtrictly cautious to avoid the firſt occafions which may betray them into indecencies 
of any kind. And the beft rule to them in this cafe is to follow nature in its pure atid in- 
nocent ſtate, which by a happy conſtruction of her work ſhews the force which fhe in- 
tended this principle ſhoutd have towards ſecuring their virtue. For no ſooner does any 
thing that has the appearance of an enemy to it approach, but they ſhew' themſelves ſen- 
ſible of it by a conſciouſneſs which riſes ſo ſuddenly in their looks, as if nature originally de- 
ſign'd it in caſes of ſurprize to ſupply the place, and do the office of reafon- before the 
ſuccours of it could directly be call'd in. | 55 4 

Fr was the intention at leaſt of nature in this delicate and curious effect of her work- 
= manſhip to afford a moral and very proper inftru&ion towards ſnewing the ſex of how 
great importance it is, in order to the prefervation of their innocence, to be ſo far from 
making any irregular advances, that they ought not to admit the moſt diftant' addreſſes fo 
ſoon as they are apprehended to be criminal, which are made to them. | 

Ir is a rule in politicks, more eſpecially to guard the frontiers againſt an enemy; a rule 
of no leſs force, tho' the enemy ſhould endeavour to flatter us into a belief, that he has 
no diſhonourable intentions, that he has the greateſt eſteem for us, and courts our favour 
or alliance. Flattery is of ſo inſinuating a nature, that perſons of the greateft prudence 
are not always perfectly able to reſiſt the power of it; efpecially in that part, where they 
are apt to be moſt ſenſibly affected; or to leave the Res, where they value themſelves 
upon any diſtinguiſh'd and ſuperior excellency. Vanity is the character of both ſexes, there 
is no neceſſity of enquiring in which of them its effects are more general or conſpicuous : 
In both ſexes it is too natural to be pleaſed with what flatters our inclination, and to love 
whatever has a power to pleaſe. 9 8 


; 
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O occaſion therefore of all addreſſes in this kind, it is the ſafeſt way rather to avoid 
the tryal of our virtue and prudence, than to confide too mueh in the ſtrength of them. 
The wiſe Son of Sirach has laid it down as a maxim very uſeful to regulate: our conduct. 
that be who loveth danger ſhall periſh therein: This rule ſhould be more particularly attended 
to in ſuch caſes, where the indiſcretion of expoſing our ſelves to danger is much greater 
than the honour or any other advantage, which we can reap from the conqueſt, ſuppoſing 
we have really that power over our ſelves which we imagine, and no incidents, no favour- 
able circumſtances or diſpoſitions ſhould happen to give the enemy an advantage which we 
did not foreſee or ſuſpect: They who to add to the number or glory of their triumphs have 
given themſelves the. greateſt liberties, tho' originally without any intention directly eri- /1 
minal, are the beft qualify'd to judge of what I ſay and to apply it. | | 
Bur to lay down the rules of this virtue, as the proper diſtinction of the ſex, that 
which adds fo ſenſible a luſtre to all the other beauties and ornaments of it, and gives 
ij them ftill a greater power; it may be confider'd as diſcovering itſelf in their looks, their 
l manner, their converſation or actions. £ | 
1 Tuk eye does often diſcover the paſſions and inward ſentiments of other perſons, after 
1 a more clear and faithful manner, than their words; the language of it is more plain and 
natural, not ſubje& to thoſe ambiguities which ſo often render the moſt common terms 
of very uncertain ſignification, nor to thoſe diſſembling arts which men nſe in ſpeaking, 
contrary to the real ſenſe of their minds. | 
St. Auguſtin ſomewhere calls the eyes the windows of the ſoul, which are not only 
the occaſional cauſes of its ſeeing external objects, but of letting other perſons in many re- 
_ into what paſſes within us, but ſeldom or never fails ro diſcover our predominant 
paſſion. : 55 = 
| T a1s is the avenue at which thoſe things which have the greateſt power to corrupt us, 
[ do enter; where they diſplay themſelves when enter'd, with the greateſt force, and give 
us the deepeſt wounds. Should we not be more particularly careful to guard the part 
which is moſt aſſailable, where the moſt powerful attacks are made, and almoſt continual- 
| ly repeated? Flow many perfons have been betray'd and undone by one indiſcreet = 
[ What 
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What a train of misfortunes and difficulties has it ſometimes in the conſequence brought 
upon whole families, or perhaps whiole nations? And how happy had it been for us, not- 
withſtanding the great beauey and invaluable advantages of this organ, yet on many parti- 
cular oi to have watited the ufe of it? , | 3 
2. Mops ry regulates the whole miaritter of the body, and of every part. None of 
them ſhould be ſuffer'd to ſpeak, or uſe any ſignificant geſture, or pot ii to any but 
what is perfectly within che rules of decency : A ſubject, which I ſhall not in this in- 
ſtance pur ſue, becauſe it is ſometimes very difficult in ſpeaking to it, to avoid the appear- 
ances of indeceney : A difficulty- atiſing from the necefllty of uſing ſuch images, which 
tho” not impute in themſelves, yet are too naturally connected by the imagination to thoſe 
that are ſo: A difficulty, which many of the caſuiſtical writers in the church of Rome 
Have not conſider'd with that attention which might have been expected, and concerning 
whoſe works it may be queſtioned, whetlier their caſes and the manner of ſtating. them 
hive not tended more to corrupt the heatt, than their reſolutions of them to inform the 
judgment, or regulate the will. I wiſh'we could perfectly free all the reformed writers from 
every imputation in this kind, and that certain of them who have preſcribed the rules of a 
holy living, had been as chaſte in their ſtyle and expreſſions, as we ought to ſuppoſe they 
really were in their fentiments. | 

3. Tux indeceney, which diſcovers itſelf in words that bear a ſignification directly or 
indireckly, offenſive to chifte ears, is ſo groſs, that none but the moſt abandon'd and incor- 
rigible of the ſex can be ſuppos d chargeable with it: I ſhall not therefore take upon me 
to preſcribe either where directions would be of no ſervice, or where they are preſum'd to 
be in ſo few inſtances, applicable. 

Bur there is alſo ſome breach of modeſty in hearing things ſpoken, tho' after an indi- 
rect manner, with a deſign of raiſing impurè ideas in the mind. As ſome of thoſe books 
of amuſement, which are ordinarily read by the ſex, and poſſibly by perſons of every di- 
ſkinction in it, abound with images to this purpoſe, and are chiefly calculated for that end: 
As others of the ſex are ſometimes oblig'd in converſation to hear ſuch things, which they 
can neither approve, nor yet openly condemn, as not being ſuppos'd to give attention to 
them, or to reflect upon them: It may not be improper to caution” the ſex in general 
apaitiſt the influence and irregularity of ſuch converſation, and which therefore, where the 
reaſons of dependence, or duty, do not oblige them to converſe, they ſhould uſe ſo muck 


the greater care to avoid. 


4. TAB laſt and higheſt breach of modeſty conſiſts in ſuch actions as are contrary to 
the rules of it: By which T do not mean the groſs acts of impurity, but all advances, 
how diftant ſoever, which are made towards a criminal compliance, or which may give 
any encouragement at leaſt to hope it. For we are not betray'd into flagrant crimes, 


eſpecially where there are any remains of virtue in us, but by eaſy and inſenſible degrees, 
which often carry us in the event to do ſuch things as were originally very oppoſite to 


our inclination and deſigns. One compliance prepares the way for another, that for a 
third, till the method and facility of complying become more familiar, and familiarity at 
length induce a habit, which we have both leſs power and deſire to reſiſt; or perhaps till 
former freedoms are made a pretence for demanding more, and which may ftill be more 
eaffly granted from the apprehenſions of a threatened diſcovery. The methods whereby 
perſons who have a ſenſe of vertue and honour are in other cafes gradually betray'd 
into fin, contrary to their firſt intentions, and often to a degree beyond what they could 
have imagin'd, ſhould particularly ſerve as a' caution to us in ſuch cafes, where if we 


give way to our criminal inclinations, we have commonly the leaſt power over our 


ſelves. | | 

Bur ſhonld' the ſex entirely conform to theſe ſtrict and ſevere rules, will they not 
on many occaſions loſe the advantage of being admir'd and addrefs'd to; or of diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves: in the ſhining characters of wit and beauty, and the proper ornaments of 

dreſs ? | 
I am far from defignirig any ſuch confequences from the meaſures of decency, that 
here is ſcope enough, for all the innocent freedoms of converfation, 
and other methods of diſtinguiſhing the ſex ; and notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, 
1 do not write for thoſe who would contend for liberties in any kind that are nor in- 
nocent. H a reſerv'd conduct according to theſe rules ſhould happen to leſſen the number 
of their admirers; it would be only ſuch of them as have no true ſenſe of vertue, or regard 
for them; and certainly they ought not to regret the loſs of choſe ſervants whom it would 
be à diſgrace to retain, It is everr ſafer in cafes where we have not (which we ſeldom 
have) a perfect command over our inclinations, not to deliberate ; For tho the loſs cf 
Vo. I. Z 2 z 2 ; vertue 
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vertue ſhould not be neceſſarily conſequent to an act of indiſcretion, yet as in the event it 
has often happen'd, and may ſtill happen to be ſo, innocence will be much better ſecur'd 
by declining the attack, than in being expos'd to the hazard of a defeat. 
Tux character of thoſe who, to prevent the trouble and uneaſineſs of that conſcious 
ſhame which naturally ariſes from a criminal indulgence of their paſſions, do at laſt take 
refuge in downright impudence, (as perſons noted for any viſible defe&, to prevent the 
animadverſions of others upon it, are frequently the firſt who obſerve it themſelves, think- 
ing it more eligible to divulge what cannot be conceal'd with an air of aſſurance) is 
a character ſo ſhocking and deteſted, and ſo peculiar to the profligate and abandon'd part 
of the ſex, that the bare mentioning of it is a ſufficient caution to thoſe who are not altoge- 
ther ſtrangers to the rules whether of a virtuous or a decent behaviour. ER 

IV. AnoTazr character proper to the ſex is that of piety : And the reaſon of appropri- 
ating it to them in a more ſpecial manner ariſes from ſeveral conſiderations. 

1. From the predominant influence which the two great paſlions of fear and love 
have, and are every where in ſcripture ſuppos'd to have, upon religion: Thoſe paſſions 
8. — 18 natural conſtitution of this ſex being generally more tender, delicate, and 

enſible. | ha | 

As love conſiſts in a ſtrong and permanent deſire of uniting our ſelves to the beloved 

object, as our union with God is more directly maintain'd and promoted, by a familiar 
intercourſe with him in all the proper offices of prayer and devotion : Piety is ſo natu- 
ral a qualification of the ſex, that they always appear leſs agreeable in proportion as 
they are known or ſuſpected to want it. It is therefore more particularly incumbent on 
them to have their converſation in heaven; to ſet their hearts and their ſouls to ſeek the Lord; to 
take delight in approaching to God; to cleave unto him, to offer him the ſacrifices of righteouſneſs 
with a perfect heart. And therefore we may obſerve that devotion is one general and diſtin- 
guiſhing character of thoſe women, of whom any honourable mention is made in the 
holy ſcriptures ; and there is this particular reaſon indeed from the natural imbecillity of 
their ſex, and the ſnares which are induſtriouſly laid for them, why they ſhould be more 
converſant with God by prayer and meditation ; that in proportion to their weakneſs, and 
the danger of the temptations to which they are expos'd, they may be ſupported with the 
inward afliſtances and delights of grace, which prayer 1s the inſticuted means of procuring 
to them. | „ 
D vor ro is alſo a natural effect ariſing from the paſſion of fear, as it is a means of 
averting the evil which is fear'd, or any puniſhment which in conſequence of our crimes 
we may juſtly incur. According to the degree of fear wherewith we are poſſeſs'd, we ſhall 
more readily fly for ſuccour to him, who alone can remove the evils which we fear, and 
who is at the ſame time perhaps juſtly provok'd to inflict them. 

Dxzvorion ariſing from fear requires a gentle ſoil, and does not ſo eaſily grow in tiff 
or rocky ground. The natural pride and haughtineſs of man renders him more impatient 
of every thing which reminds him of his dependence and ſubje&ion ; he looks up- 

on fear as a more ſervile paſſion below the dignity of his nature, and is therefore more 
apt to queſtion, what is the Almighty that 5e ſhould fear him ? His vanity is ſuch that he 

would not be thought to ſtand in awe of omnipotence itſelf. It is from this illuſion of 
pride that ſome men affect a reputation, in appearing through the courſe of their lives 
prophane and impious ; and at laſt, in dying hard. They ſuppoſe it, according to their 
falſe and abſurd notions of courage, to be inconſiſtent with the character of a truly brave 
man, that he ſhould be ſuſceptible of any religious impteflions ariſing from the appre- 
henſions of what he may ſuffer, tho from a power which nothing can reſiſt, and which 
is able to cruſh and deſtroy him for ever. | —” 

WERE not this notion, capricious as it is, founded in the principle from which I have 
deduced it, were it reaſonable in the nature of the thing, that men ſhould not be under 
any apprehenſions of fear from the threats or juſtice of Almighty God, that inſenſibility, 
wherein they ſuppoſe ſome kind of reputation at the article of death, would be equally 
reputable in both ſexes : And yet notwithſtanding all the attempts that have been made to 
corrupt them both, with looſe and impious maxims, there is not a libertine, there is ſcarce 
perhaps an atheiſt in the world, who would not be ſhock'd at the thoughts of ſuch an af- 
fected inſenſibility in the female ſex. 

Ir is therefore more particularly incumbent on them, to ſerve the Lord with reverence and 
godly fear; to ſay unto God, how terrible art thou in thy works? Thou, even thou art to be fear- 
ed ; and who may ſtand in thy ſight when once thou art angry ? | 

Tuns is a character indeed wherein, according to the judgment of Solomon, women 
ought to place their chief glory, that the) fear rhe Lord: This is a permanent and laſting cha- 
racter, which when all the favour and beauty, either owing to the hand of nature or the 


embelliſhments 
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embelliſhments of art, ſhall loſe all their power, will render them more amiable here, 
and for which they will for ever be praiſed. | | 


" Bzavry without a ſenſe of religion, will loſe much of its natural force and luſtre, As 


not being ſo lively and animated, as wanting ſome of thoſe ſoft and tender graces, which 
innocence alone can give whether to the aſpect or the external mien. 


Tux influence which love as well as fear has upon the devotional and other parts of 
religion in general is very obvious; the deſire of love is to pleaſe, and to do every thing 
that may evidence the ardor and ſincerity of it, and to chuſe to that end the moſt generous 
and difficult inſtances of obedience. It is the Apoſtle's argument that the proper teſt, or 
rather natural effect of this paſſion is obedience : This is the love of God that we keep his com- 
mandments, and his commandments are not grievous: Or where in the nature of them they 

may appear to be more arduous, yet love will contribute to render them much more eaſy, 
_ even delightful, by the ſenſible pleaſure which we take in following the motions 
OE © : | 173 
Ir ſeems highly reaſonable therefore to expect, from tha tender and deep impreſſions 
which this paſſion is naturally apt to make on the ſex, that they in particular ſhould wor- 
ſhip God; not only as worſhip is reſtrain'd to the devotional acts of religion, but in all the 
beauty of holineſs, as. it ſignifies religion in its utmoſt extent, as it requires them to adorn the 
doctrine of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Cbriſt in all things, to have their lamps continually 
trimmed and burning, that when the bridegroom comes they may have nothing to do but 
to meet him, and be ready to go in with him to the marriage (a:) So that whatſoever things are 
pure; whatſoever things are lovely; whaſoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, if 
there be any praiſe, it is particularly incumbent on them to think of theſe things (b.) ” 

Trar which renders piety in all the parts of it ſtill their proper character is from their 
manner of life. Men are involv'd in affairs and buſineſs, and ſubject to innumerable avo- 
cations from which the other ſex is ordinarily exempt : So that they are more at liberty to 
care for the things that belong to the Lord, that they may. pleaſe the Lord. And as time is one of 
thoſe talents for which an account muſt be render'd to God, in proportion as they miſem- 
_ ploy it, or trifle it away in vain or impertinent amuſements, while they ought to im- 
prove it towardy the advancement of piety, they will contract a degree of guilt ſo much the 

reater. VV 
f I ſhall only add, that a devout, and in all reſpects pious behaviour is more agreeable to 
their character, from the natural reſtraints of decency ; which as they free them from ma- 
ny temptations incident to men, and do not permit to them even thoſe innocent liberties 
in many caſes, which are allow'd to men on account of their way of commerce and deal- 
ing in the world, ſo they render every negle& of duty in them, every thing that may ap- 
proach towards impiety, more offenſive and diſguſting. . | | 

AN orHER branch of modeſty, as J here conſider it in its full extent is meekneſs; whe- 
ther oppos d to a bold aſſuming air, or to anger. Every thing in the ſex according to the 
nearer approach which it makes to the character of the other ſex, renders them leſs agree- 
able; and they never appear to ſo great diſadvantage, as when they confound the diſtin- 
Rion which nature has deſign'd, as proper to them. Whatever therefore has an appear- 
ance of the maſculine ſhould be more carefully avoided by them, as every thing by men 
that borders upon the effeminate. Now boldneſs is properly a maſculine quality, as being 
ally d to man's diſtinguiſhing character, that of fortitude : I here ſpeak of it as only de- 
noting a manly and generous aſſurance ; when it exceeds that, when it goes on to aſſume, 
to preſcribe, to bear down all before it, it is always diftaſtful ; much leſs can they, who 
would always appear lovely, expect to do ſo, by giving themſelves a mien which cannot 
be endur'd even in the male ſex. 3 ; 

1 ſhall not determine how far this reflection ought to be improv'd towards exploding the 
promiſcuous uſe of habits in both ſexes, as being contrary to the order and intention of na- 
ture, and the expreſs deciſion of the (c) Apoſtle ; Doth not even nature itſelf teach you, that 
if a man have long hair it s a ſhame unto him; but if a woman have long hair it is a glory to her ? 
1 know ſome interpreters; by nature here only underſtand common and receiv'd uſage, 
and Dr. Hammond ſupports this interpretation of the original word [ pvi5 ] from teſtimonies 
out of ſeveral prophane authors; and the reaſon why he ſuppos'd it neceſſary to give this 
explication was, that if the cuſtom among men of never cutting the hair had been againſt 
the law of nature, God would never have allow'd or commended it in ſome men: But, 
with ſubmiſſion to this learned expoſitor, I do not think his criticiſm altogether neceſlary ; 
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for when we ſpeak of the laws of nature, we ſpeak of what nature generally intends, not 
of what may happen in particular caſes, or by particular-diſpenſation of the ſupreme Le- 
giſlator for ends ſuperior to that general law, Thus it is agreeable in general to the or- 
der of nature that men ſhould marry, and yet it is better in certain caſes, for ends of piety 
and religion, that many perſons ſhould not marry. As to the. Nazarites whom: our author 
mentions, who never us'd to cut their hair, it does not appear that Gad ever gave any ex- 
preſs approbation of this practice; if he did as ſuch practice in them proceeded not from 
an effeminate diſpoſition, but a religious vow, and for ends purely religious; as they diſ- 
cover'd by the ſeverity of their manners that they had no other intention, there was no 
danger in that caſe of confounding the diſtinction which nature deſign d, as to this particu- 
lar inſtance, ſhould be preſerv'd between the two ſexes. 

Bor whether we are here to underſtand nature in the ſtrict ſenſe, or only cuſtam, the 
argument of the Apoſtle is ftill ſo far neceſſarily concluſive, that it is in general highly in- 
decent, and a breach of common order, to introduce or give into any cuſtom which may 
tend in any meaſure to confound the diſtinction of ſexes contrary to ſuch cuſtoms as have 
been generally receiv'd and eſtabliſn dd. 8 | 

MxztxNess, as oppos'd to boldneſs, does alſo import a modeſt diſtruſt of one's. own un- 
derftanding. As nature has plac'd men in a ſtate of ſuperiority, and women in that of 
ſubjection, all warm diſputes and contefts in converſation, every thing eſpecially: that 
looks like a ſpirit of animoſity or oppoſition, is more contrary to that order which they 
are reſpectively deſign'd to follow: Not that an implicit faith is requir'd in the other ſex, 
who often excel men not only in a fine, but a good underſtanding ; but that where they 
are really poſſeſsd of theſe advantages, order requires that they ſhould employ them after 
the moſt affable and eaſy manner, and how ſuperior ſoever they are, yet they ſhould never 

affect to appear ſo. One of the moſt infamous characters in ſcripture is that of (4) an imperi- 
ous women: Every affectation of power, or other ſuperior advantage, as i is more or leſs. 
viſible, ſhares in the diſgrace of that character, and is attended with the diſagreeable 
ideas which naturally belong to it. 
Bor ſhall we deny to the other ſex that ſhining quality which is properly term'd great; 
neſs of mind, and for which ſeveral of them have been juſtly celebrated? I do not ſay ſo, 
if by greatneſs of mind we underſtand a laudable deſire of ſupporting in every reſpect the 
character proper to them: But this does not conſiſt in affecting ſuperiority, where nature 
has plac'd them in a ftate of ſubjection, but in a generous contempt of ſuch things as are 
contrary to the order of that ſtate, or the ſeveral obligations ariſing from it. | 

ME =xNess, as oppos'd to anger, and all ſenſible. emotions towards it, is a quality of 
the female ſex, wherein they ſhould be particularly careful to excel: The ſoftneſs of their 
compoſition, and of their features, the viſible. diſorder they ſuffer in them by this paſſion, 
ſo much to their diſadvantage, ſo contrary to their, habitual deſire at leaſt. of , appearing 
agreeable, plainly diſcover how oppoſite it is to the intention of nature, and the tender and 
beautiful form which ſhe. has given them. -— „ A 

A ſoft, eaſy, and affable manner, regulated by prudence, and the rules of honour, hag. 
ſometimes charms of itſelf, which even ſupply the want of beauty, and are able to produce: 
the ſame effects. | 

So beneficent has nature been to the whole ſex, that they have all of them the advanta- 
ges in one kind or other of rendring themſelves amiable ; ſo that by a due improvement of 
them, perſons, to whom ſhe has been leſs liberal of her favours, in regard to their exter- 
nal form, yet by their other taking qualities, from the. beauties. of their mind, and their 
addreſs, they are capable of being more engaging even than the moſt beautiful of the ſex, 
without thoſe qualities. From what is it that we call any thing, deform'd, but becauſe it is 
contrary to the form, order, or diſpoſition: of parts, wherein nature deſign'd it ſhould ap- 
pear ? As anger diſcompoſes the features, and deſtroys that ſoft air which gives the ſex one 
of their greateſt beauties, every degree of it riſes in proportion to a ſtronger appearance 
of deformity. | | | 

Ir is the more unaccountable, that they who do not neglect the common arts of con- 
cealing any natural defect, or of improving their beauty, ſhould, on any occaſion, give 
way to a paſlien fo injurious to it, and chuſe to loſe. the advantage of this natural erna 
ment, of a meek and quiet ſpirit, 
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CAP. II. 
Of the reſpective duties of the prince and people. 


TE Shall not here concern my ſelf with a queſtion formerly mov'd by the anabaptiſts 

Whether it be lawful for a chriftian to exerciſe the office of a civil magiftrate ; it 
is ſufficient, in anſwer to this queſtion, to ſay, that there is no power but of God, that the 
—_— that be are ordain d of God, and that be who refifteth the power, refiſteth the ordinance of 
Ged, — 

Ir magiſtracy be the ordinance of God, if it were inſtituted for the good and happineſs 
of ſociety, if thoſe ends relating to ſociety cannot be attain'd without it, if the chriſtian 
religion where it is introduc'd has made no alteration in the cafe, but magiftracy is ſtill as 
neceſſary to attain thoſe ends in a commonwealth of chriſtians, as in any other civil ſocie- 
ty; then, without entring into the detail of this matter, it is evident that magiſtracy is as 
lawful among chriftians, as among any other denomination of men whatever, and upon the 
ſame grounds. . 

Mx buſineſs is to enquire what are the duties ariſing from the different relation of the 
prince, under whom I include the ſubordinate magiſtrates, and of the people to be go- 
vern'd. | | | 

I x order to diſcover after a diſtin manner what thefe duties are, the proper method 
will be to conſider the primary and moft eſſential ends of government; which are certain- 


ly the good order, peace, and happineſs of the people in general : So far as any qualifica- 


tions, whether in the ſovereign or the ſubje&, do tend to promote theſe ends, ſo far it is, 
under each diſtinction, ſeverally requiſite in them. 
I begin with thoſe qualifications which are principally requir'd to this end in the ſo- 
vereign. | | 
| Ta x firſt of which I take to be a true and real concern for promoting the honour 
and intereſts of religion, and not according to a corrupt' maxim of Matchiavel, a mere 
outward ſhew and appearance of it; he who only affects that, never acting in a ſteady and 
uniform manner, without which the diſguiſe he puts on will on many occaſions certainly fall 
off, and ſink him in that eſteem which is only due, and will only be paid in a faithful and 
due manner to probity and juſtice. | | 
L do not hereby intend that religion is the ultimate end of civil ſociety, but only that 
it is a neceflary means, without which no good end of ſociety can be effectually attain d 
or ſecur'd ; both as it is a natural inftrument of exalting a nation by laying people under 
the ſtrongeſt obligations of fidelity, juſtice, diligence, and all the other moral virtues 


which tend to make men uſeful in ſociety; and as upon a providential account it derives 


the ſpeeial bleſſing of God upon a righteous nation. 

Tx1s power wherewith the prince is inveſted, from the neceſſary ends of govern- 
ment, to take care of religion, ought eſpecially to be employ'd in protecting, in favour- 
ing, and promoring the true religion: That being in the reaſon of it ſuppos'd to lay men 
under a ſtricter engagements to a more. holy and vertuous life, and to entitle a prince, be- 
ſides the natural effects of his piery, tothe ſpecial bleſſings of that promiſe, him that howoureth 
me I will honour. 1 

To this end the prince ought to be very careful to inform himſelf concerning the true 
grounds of religion, and wherein it conſiſts; that he may be able to make a right judg- 
ment of it, and not to favour, to protect, or eſtabliſh a falſe religion inſtead of a true , 
or if not directly a falſe religion, yet with Feroboamy who had for that reaſon the character 
of making Iſrael to ſin, a falſe miniſtry and manner of worſhip. 

A queſtion here ariſes, whether ſuppoſing the religion of the prince to be really true, 
both as to the doctrine and adminiſtration of it, he has therefore a right to compel his ſub- 
jects to come into the profeſſion of it? | 8 

Ir it appear neceſſary to the ends of civil ſociety that he ſhould uſe ſuch compulſion, 
he may without doubt as lawfully do it, as he can oblige perſons under certain penalties to 
take ſolemn oaths of obedience and fidelity to him; it being neceſſary to the ends of go- 
vernment, and without which it cannot well ſubſiſt, that ſuch oaths ſhoul4 be impos d. 
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For the ſame reaſon he may juſtly ſuppreſs all ſuch ſchiſmatical conventions of the 
people as viſibly tend, by oppoſing the eſtabliſh'd religion, to introduce diſorder and con- 
fuſion in the ſtate : Eſpecially if any ſeditious doctrines, inconſiſtent with the ſafety of all 


governments, be induftrioufly taught and propagated in thoſe conventions. 


Bor then great caution is to be us d even in this caſe ; and the neceſſity of bringing 
ſuch perſons under certain wholſome reſtraints is not to be pretended greater than really it 
is. The meaſures of proceeding againſt them are to be regulated by the real apprehenſions 
of danger to the ſtate, and to be conducted with all the lenity that the ſafety of it will ad- 
mit: Without regard to this conſideration, every man, provided he has uſed all the proper 
means of information, may, without being coerc'd by the ſtate, worſhip God in his own 
way, or according to the light and dictates of his own mind. 

HowEVER, the authority of the civil magiſtrate does not reſtrain the ſpiritual ſociety 
from proceeding againſt publick offenders by proper ſpiritual penalties, and where they 
continue obſtinate, by excluding them out of it. If they be really ſincere, the ſentence de- 
nounc'd againſt them will have leſs dangerous effects; but the ſpiritual ſociety (which can- 
not know whether they be really ſincere, and which if it could really know them to be ſo, 

is to preſerve order) ought to excommunicate thoſe who are guilty of the breach of it, or 
who bring any corrupt doctrines or herefies ; which, if tolerated with impunity, would 
terminate at laſt in the diſſolution of all order, if not of the ſociety itſelf. 


Ir the authors of ſuch diſorder really act upon a principle of ſincerity, we freely grant 


they do not for that reaſon incur the diſpleaſure of God; but it is one thing not to incur 


God's diſpleaſure, and another thing to be entitled to the ſpecial acts of his favour ; which 
if he has only reſtrain'd to thoſe who are within the pale of his church, they who for juſt 
cauſe are excluded out of it can have no more plea or title to them than they who were ne- 
ver admitted into the church. | | 

AN OTE R office of the civil magiſtrate is to take care that the laws in being be duly 
executed ; and yet even the execution of them is to be temper'd with all the lenity and 
goodneſs which may conſiſt with the publick ſafety. Laws are not made upon a principle 
of vindictive juſtice, if juſtice in any cafe can be truly call'd vindictive ; but to keep wick- 
ed men in awe of offending, or where they do offend, to inflict an exemplary puniſament 
upon them, for a terror to evil doers, 1 

CLEMENCy, Where in particular caſes the civil ſociety was no ways endanger'd by re- 
laxing the rigor of the law, has always been thought one of the glories of a prince. Alex- 
ander and Julius Ceſar, who were eminent for their good nature, and acts of generoſity, 
owe to theſe qualities much of that eſteem and honour which future ages have paid to them: 
Whilſt Marius and Sylla, for their many cruelties, as in turns their party prevail'd, have 
tranſmitted their names to poſterity with a diſadvantage which mightily ſullies all their o- 
ther great qualities. | 

PRINCES however ſhould be careful not to diſcover too facile a temper in their admini- 
ration ; eſpecially in receding from the known and ancient rights of their prerogative ; or 
from any part of it. For tho' prerogative may be, and is often employ'd to the diſſervice of 
the ſtate, yet were we to argue from the abuſe of any power to the reaſonableneſs of its a- 


bolition or diſuſe ; and were this argument really of any weight, a period would ſoon be 


put to all government. A wiſe prince therefore will conſider, not only what inconvenien- 
cies may ariſe from an undue exerciſe of the prerogative wherewith he is inveſted, but what 
inconveniencies he will be unable to prevent upon any future exigence, when he has once 
made a ſacrifice of it. Ys p | 


Ir is well known how one of the kings of Sparta, to gratify the nobility, and at the in- 


ſtigation of his lady, loſt that power which neither himſelf nor any of the kings ſucceed- 


ing him were able to recover; by which means the kingdom gradually converted, if ſo 
ſudden a change could be called gradual, into an ariſtocraſy ; the ſovereign authority ſub- 
ſided in the ſubject, and the head of that political body had the leaſt ſhare in the direction 
or movements of it. as | 
ANOTHER office of the prince is to encourage perſons of merit and probity, and to 
make them the particular objects of his favour. It ſometimes happens indeed that a man in 
his political capacity, who has no probity, may yet have ſome degree of merit: Long ex- 
perience in civil or military affairs, the knowledge of the laws, a facility of ſpeaking or of 
diſpatching buſineſs, the diſcovery of arts uſeful to government, may render very wicked 
men of great ſervice to it; and as the prince is always ſuppoſed to have his eye on the 
main end of government, the good of the ſtate ; as he is in that view to judge of the merit 
of men ; it is reaſonable that thoſe who have no pretentions to his favour on other accounts, 
ſhould yet taſte the more liberal effects of it, in proportion as they are qualify'd to ſerve 
0 


him in his principal deſign; provided there be not ſomething in their perſonal character, from 
which the ſtate may apprehend greater danger or inconvenience, than it can expect good 
from their capacity to ſerve it. | Bur 
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Bur what Lintend is, that all circumſtances being equal, men of virtue ought in all 
ſtates well regulated to be the principal objects of favour, both from the natural tendency 
of virtue to promote the happineſs of a nation, and from the influence of a good example, 
which has, eſpecially in perſons of any diſtinction, a ſenſible power towards rendering vir- 
tue more generally practis'd and eſteem'd. This conſideration will have the greater force if 
we reflect, that as moſt of the flouriſhing ſtates in the world ow'd their origin and increaſe 
to virtue, ſo as the manners, whether of the prince or people, became more diſſolute and 
corrupt, they gradually declin'd in power, in wealth, and credit | | | 

II. Tux duties of the ſubje& do alſo ariſe from a conſideration of the ends for which 
the magiſtrate is inveſted with authority over them. As thoſe ends cannot be attain'd 

| unleſs he be obey d in his commands, ſupported in his dignity and deſigns ; when they 


are well founded, theſe three duties in particular are viſibly and indiſpenſably incumbent 
on the ſubje& ; 


1. Or Obedience. 
2. Or Honour. 
2. Or paying Tribute. TIP | 
1. OBxDIENCE in all things lawful, and to which the authority of the prince ex- 
tends, ariſes from the plain and natural reaſon of the thing ; he not being perſonally 
able to effect his own deſigns for the good of the ſtate, but by the miniſtration of his 
ſubjects. Were they at liberty to diſobey his orders, there could be no certain means of 
executing any of his deſigns, nor conſequently of attaining the end for which govern- 
ment was inſtituted by God : And therefore it is the firſt rule which the Apoſtle lays 
down, in relation to the duties which are owing to civil government, that every ſou! ſhould 
be ſubject to the higher powers : Subject, for that is the primary notion of ſubjection, to all 
their laws, edicts or commands, ſo far as they are agreeable to the will of God, the ſu- 
preme Lord and Legiſlator ; where they interfere with it, we are not ſo much at liberty 
to diſobey them, as ſtrictly oblig'd to do it, being under a ſuperior and antecedent ob- 
ligation, which no other power can cancel or deſtroy. In uſing this argument the A- 
oſtle appeals to the common ſenſe of mankind ; whether it be right in the ſight of Ged, to 
bearken unto men more than unto God, judge ye. TT 

2. Or honour ; which comprehends all the expreſſions of reverence and eſteem, in- 
ternal and external. As the prince is the viſible inſtrument of power, as all power is de- 

riv'd from God, we ought to think of him in a manner ſuitable to his dignity, and the 
more becauſe our words and actions naturally follow our inward ſentiments : One effect 
of which will be to offer up our prayers to God for their proſperity and happineſs, for 
ſuch gifts and graces of his Holy Spirit, as may enable them to execute their charge more 
faithfully, and with greater ſucceſs, and to the end, that we may lead quiet and pexceable 
lives in all godlineſs and honeſty ; the qualifications and conduct of the prince having ſo di- 
rect an influence upon the tranquillity and peace of the ſtate. 

AnoTus & effect of this honour will be, that we ſhall not judge raſhly, either concern- 
ing the perſonal character of the prince or his adminiſtration. It is ſometimes difficult to 
diſcover the true character of thoſe with whom we converſe ; but there are ſo many arts 

of miſrepreſenting perſons of more difficult acceſs, or whoſe actions are leſs viſible, that 
we ought not, but upon the cleareſt evidence, to believe any thing to their diſadvantage, - 
or to report it : Nay, where we have certain evidence, yet the honour which we profeſs 
is owing to the prince will equally dire& us to ſuppreſs even reports to his diſhonour 
which are true, and reſtrain us from divulging thoſe which are falſe. It is a very juſt 
expoſtulation of Fob, and a full condemnation of that credulity which diſpoſes us to be- 
lieve or ſpeak evil of perſons in authority; Is it fit to ſay to a king thou art wicked, or to 
princes ye are ungedly* ? | | | | 
 Taxsz injuſtice of cenſuring the adminiſtration of princes, where the reaſons of it do not 
perfectly appear, which they ſeldom do, is very viſible ; and without knowing the ſprings 
of aRion, and which way the meaſures taken by thoſe who are at the helm of affairs 
tend, (which private perſons cannot know, and which it is not reaſonable, in many caſes, 
that they ſhould know) it is impoſſible, and therefore inconſiſtent with the honour due to 
the prince, to form any determinate, and eſpecially any diſadvantagious judgment of 
them. 

3. Or tribute; the reaſon of paying which is evident from the ſeveral exigencies of 
government, and the ends which cannot be otherwife attain'd. It is ſometimes neceſſary, 
in order to ſupport the dignity of the prince and the prime miniſters about him, at other 
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times to defray the ordinary expences of the adminiftration, whether in reference to ti 
diſtribution o rewards, 871 miſhments. The Apoſtle reſolves the grounds of payin; hs 
bute into both theſe confiderations ; ſpeaking of the duty of che civil magiſtrate, 55 
as the miniſter of good to them that do well, and a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doth evil, For ibis cauſe, ſays he, pay you tribute alſo (): The duty is the fame, wint- 
ever other juſt occaſionsthe government may have for requiring any ſubſidy fram the peo- 
ple, eſpecially when it becomes neceſſary that the prince, to preſerve the 1 85 and in- 
tereſts of the ſtate, ſhould have recourſe to arms, offenſive or defenſive. (b) Tacita aſſigns 
this in particular as a reafon why tribute ought to be paid. 
Es where tribute is exacted with rigour, or after an undue meaſure, or for ends 
which may not evidently appear to be for the good of the ſtate, yet the obedience ow- 
ing from the ſubje& to the prince requires, that he ſhould rather ſuffer wrong, than 
with-hold what is demanded, or give any umbrage or diſturbance to the ſtats on oceaſion 
of paying it. 

B 13 1 Taylor has a rule relating to this article, and wherewith I fhall conclude it, 
which ſeems to be judiciouſſy drawn up, and may be apply'd to ſhew, in ſeveral other 


_ Caſes, the reaſons of a paſſive obedjence to the ſovereign. 


(c) © He that pays not tribute upon a pretence that it is unjuſt as being impos'd by an 
«© incompetent authority in an undue manner or unjuſt meaſure, muſt be ſure that it is 
* unjuſt, and not only think ſo : For if he be deceived, he dogs not err with a good 


© conſcience, unleſs he uſe all the diligence or ingenuous enquiry which he can; his ig- 


& norance muſt not, and cannot innocently prejudice the right of the prince. If there- 
© fore he enquire well, and wiſely, unleſs the injuſtice be very clear and certain, he will 
iat moſt but doubt concerning it; and if he does, the furer way is to pay it. But if 
* he does not doubt, but is fully perſuaded of the injuſtice, if he thinks true, he is in- 
© nocent ; but if he thinks amiſs, he is not only guilty of culpable ignorance, but of a 
e criminal injuſtice.” He afterwards adds what I principally here cite him for, that 
the © preſumption in caſe of doubt, as to any right claim'd by the government, is even 
- to - confidered as ſtronger on the fide of the government, than on that of private 
<* perſons. | 
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CHAP. III. 
Concerning the reſpective duties of parents and children, 


HERE are ſcarce any duties of natural religion which diſcover themſelves with 
greater force and perſpicuity, than thoſe which ariſe from the relation which I am 
now conſidering. And herein the diving Wedge which always deſigns the happineſs 
of mankind, does eminently appear; the foundation of the publick Food and order be- 
ing laid in the due regulation of private families, which are ſo many little republicks in 
dependence on the whole community, it was a very wile proviſion of him who is the 
fountain of all order, that the ſeveral offices flowing from the relation of parents and 
children ſhould be more clearly and diſtinctly known, towards promoting both the com- 
man henefic of ſociety, and that of private perſons, 5 
I begin with the duties founded in the relation of parents: Towards the diſcovery of 
which We arg 1196 more to do than to follow the intention of nature ; which, by im- 
planting in ys fo ſenſible and tender a paſſion. towards, our children, directs us to purſue 
all the proper methods of contributing towards their welfare and bappineſs., This paſſion 
indeed acts with fo great force, and is attanded with certain emations, which we are 
not ſenſible of from any other object of our love, that if it may be call'd a duty, yet it 
is very difficult in maſt caſes to 8 . it from pure inclination. And therefore I do 
not know that it is any where preſcrib d in che holy ſcriptures as a duty, but rather ſup- 
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pos'd as a principle of ſufficient force to reduce it ſelf to act: The danger indeed lies 
not from the defe&, but from the too great power and impulſe of it; which often carry 
men farther than even nature intended, by terminating their cares, their deſires, and be- 
neficence, ſo much upon their children, that they neglect the common offices of piety 
towards their other relations, of benevolence towards their friends, and of common hu- 
manity towards the diſtreſs d ; I wiſh I could not ſay, of juſtice in their way of commerce 
and dealing in the world. But chis is an accidental and culpable, however common, an 
effect of thoſe tender ſenſations which we naturally feel towards our children. There 
are very wile reaſons from the goodneſs of God, the weak ſtate of children, and 
the common good of ſociety, why theſe ſenſations ſhould ariſe and affect us in the man- 
ner they do; the ſtronger any natural paſſion is, the greater care ſhould be taken to 
prevent all irregular motions of it, | 
Bor whatever inclinations nature has given us, there is a certain order in our duty 
which requires that they ſhould be regulated by reaſon, and the other obligations which 
the author of nature has brought us under: We are oblig'd to love and to diſcover all 
the proper effects of love to our children; but we owe alſo the duties of piety, of friend- 
ſkip, of humanity, and juſtice to other perſons. II parents would conſider as they ought 
the order of theſe duties, and what they ſeverally require, they would not be ſo wholly 
taken up, as they are ſometimes obſerv'd to be, in accumulating riches for their children, 
while they neglect the common and chriſtian offices, towards their neighbours, and 
even perhaps remain unmov'd at cheir greateſt diſtreſs and miſery. How often would 
a very inconſiderable addition to a great fortune, and ſcarce ſenfible in compariſon, 
ſomecimes contribute to render a whole family, or it may be more than one, happy ? Yec 
how few inſtances do we find of ſuch acts of generoſity; how ſingular and admir'd is the 
character of a perſon in whom they are found: Tho by a favourable diſpoſition of God's 
providence, who has particularly declar'd himſelf pleas'd with ſuch ſacrifices, they may be 
a means of deriving to their children a greater bleſſing than all their other cares, endeavours, 
and requeſts, will be able to procure to them. | | 
Bur to return from the abuſe, to the natural and proper tendency of that love which 
parents bear to their children: A paſſion in it ſelf fo ſtrong and reaſonable, that they 
who are not ſenſible of its power are numbered among the moſt vile and profligate 
ſinners in their natural ſtate (a2). The firſt duty reſulting from it to parents is a care 
of providing what is neceſſary for the ſupport of their children. The reaſon of this 
duty is not only founded in the natural motions of love towards them (of love which al- 
ways inclines to conſule and purſue the good of its object) but appears from the direct 
intention of God; who can have no other deſign in bringing children into the world 
but for their benefic and happineſs. And as parents are the immediate inſtruments of their 
birth, as the mother in particular is furniſh'd with the natural means of feeding her children 
ſo ſoon as they are born, and with the aliment moſt proper to it: This is a plain ſig- 
nification that God deſign'd children ſhould be taken care of by their proper parents ; 
and which would be ſufficient to enforce this duty tho' God had not implanted thoſe ſtrong 
and lively impreſſions of love towards their children, which have been already mention'd. 
When the (4) Apoſtle therefore aſſerts, that be who provideth not for his own, eſpecially thoſe 
of bis own bouſbold, bath deny d the faith, and is worſe than an infidel ; his deſign is to ſhew, 
that the care of making a competent proviſion for children, where it can be done, is fo 
neceſſary a duty, that a chriſtian who neglects ic, derives à reproach on his holy religion; 
if he may not be tacitly interpreted to deny all religion, as acting contrary to thoſe rules, 
which men, the moſt corrupt of men, were obſery'd to follow in their natural ſtate, 
II. Ir is farther incumbent on parents from both the former arguments, as they love their 
children, and as providence 1 5 their happineſs in bringing them into the world, 
that they ſhould give them the education which they are capable of giving them 
whether in order to qualify them to be more ſerviceable to themſelves, and uleful in civil 
ſociety, or, which ought always indeed to be the principal end, that they may be better in- 
firucted in the principles, and better form'd to the practice of religion. 
Ho ve, the other ends, provided the order of theſe qua ifications be not (as they 
too frequently are) inverted, ſhould by no means be neglected. 
PARATICVIAAI v, as we are members of ſociety a method of education may be con- 
ſider'd as proper to form either the mind or the body for ſuch ſervice or action, as may 
render us more ufeful members of it. Such an education ts not only ornamental, but truly 
1 audable, and may be render'd even ſubſervient to the great ends of religion: Which ſeldom 
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indeed has any enemies as to the ſpeculative part of it, but ſuch perſons in whom we diſ- 
cover a high degree either of ignorance or of ill manners. Res Ie 

Man of fortune eſpecially, if any ſuch can be found, without a liberal and polite 
education, loſe in great meaſure both that reſpect, and other advantages in converſation, 
which they might otherwiſe hope for. It ſometimes happens indeed that they who have 
been neglected in their education, by the force of a natural genius, which does not al- 
ways early diſcover it ſelf, do render themſelves very conſiderable by their abilities to 
ſerve the publick: But beſides that this is an extraordinary caſe, it muſt be allow'd that 
where nature has form'd any perſon with a great and uncommon capacity, he will ſtill be 
more capable of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by the advantages of a generous education. 

GENTIEMEN indeed are ſo ſenſible of thoſe advantages, that our common nurſeries 
for a more early initiation of youth into the republick of letters, were never perhaps more 
numerous, or full, or more encourag'd: Even our two famous univerſities do ſtill, and 
while we have any regard for polite or ſolid literature, will for ever flouriſh, notwith- 
ſtanding the unjuſt prejudices which men have conceiv'd and induſtriouſſy propagated 


againſt them; and the methods which others have taken to excite, to provoke, had that 


been poſſible, certain diſorders in them. 

Bur ſtill the great end of inſtruction ſhould be to teach children the fear of the Lord, 
to inſtruct them in the truths, and form them to the practice of religion; eſpecially 
while their minds are more open to the light of truth, and their hearts more ſuſceptible 
of the impreſſions of grace ; before they have contracted any ill principles or habits. 
The methods of ac Weng this true wiſdom is then both more permanent in its effects, and 
more eaſy; Wheſo (eketh er early ſhall bawe no great travel; for he ſhall find her ſitting at his 


doors: Nature is then ductile, and there being nothing in the principles of religion but 


what is perfectly agreeable to our natural notions before they are vitiated, the inſtructions 
a us have this double advantage, of being more readily aſſented to, and follow'd with 
leſs difficulty. 0 =” 

Tux kz have been inſtances indeed of perſons early inſtructed in the principles of 
religion, and habituated to practiſe the rules of it, who yet have afterwards ſhamefully 
apoſtatiſed. : We are however to take our meaſure by the common event of things, and 


generally ſpeaking, if the foundation of a religious life be laid while men are young, 


they cannot without great difficulty and reluctance efface the impreſſions of it: On the 
other hand, if the culture of their minds, as to religion, be then neglected, they will be 
more apt, how good ſoever their natural diſpoſitions are, to have them choak'd with the 


weeds, with the briars and thorns, which too naturally ſpring up in the beſt ſoil, even 


where it is cultivated with the greateſt diligence. 


Bur parents indeed are not only to conſider it as matter of piety, or prudence, or 


moral obligation, but as a duty of poſitive and expreſs command, that they ſhould bring 


up their children in the fear and nurture of the Lord (z.) 


III. A third duty of parents is to exemplifie what they teach, ſo far as proper occaſions 


may offer by their own conduct; and this indeed is a moſt ſenſible and powerful way of 
teaching children who are not at firft capable of diſcovering the order of their duty, or 
the reaſons upon which it is founded. An implicit faith, till they are capable of judging 
for themſelves is neceſſary in them: Now this faith being built upon the parents authori- 
ty, and their actions being more diſtinctly underſtood than their precepts, their example 
will in proportion be attended with ſo much greater influence: Theſe afford a ſenſible 
argument to children, who till they have the uſe of their reaſon are to be led into the im- 
perfect notices which they then have of moral truths by the ſenſes. | 
Even when they arrive to a greater degree of knowledge, and the reaſonableneſs of 
the inſtructions given by their parents, appear to them in a better light; yet provided their 
arents do not act conformably themſelves, they will be apt to ſuſpe& that the rules pre- 
F-rib'd to them are not of neceſſary or indiſpenſible obligation, but only perhaps to be con- 
ſider'd as laying ſo many wholſome reſtraints upon their liberty, for certain reaſons of 
prudence proper to the ſtate which they are in; and therefore it has been the particular care 
of all pious parents, not only to preſcribe the rules of holy living to their children, but to 
enforce and give them a more authoritative ſanction by an exemplary conduct (a.) The 
effects of an ill example are alſo recorded for the better inſtruction of parents in the holy 


ſcriptures (b.) It is adviſeable in condeſcention to the weakneſs of children, and their 
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imperfect way of apprehending things, even that parents ſhould forbear ſuch liberties in 
their preſence, as might be otherwiſe lawful, where they have the leaſt appearances of ap- 
proaching towards any thing which is either unlawful or indecent. 

IV. A fourth duty of parents which I ſhall mention, is that of ſeaſonable reproof or 
correction. If it be the common duty of men that they ſhould not ſuffer fin, ſo far as 
they are capable of preventing it, upon their neighbour : If the civil magiſtrate is em- 
power'd, for reaſons of government, to ſmite the [inner that the ſimple may beware, the pa- 
rent, for reaſons both of charity, which is ſuppoſed the ſtrongeſt in him when children 


are the objects of it, and towards his preſerving a juſt authority in the little common- 


wealth, whereof he is the head, has an unqueſtionable right to exerciſe the ſame power, 
whether by way of correption or chaſtiſment ; otherwiſe it will be equally impoſſible for 
him to have his children in that ſubjection which is requiſite, or to render his inſtructions 
ſo beneficial to them, as otherwiſe they might be. | - | 4 | 
Io prevent thoſe diſorders which muſt neceſſarily happen in the paternal adminiſtra- 
tion, when it is too eaſy or remiſs, and whereof to mention no other, we may obſerve 
two memorable effects in Eli towards Hophni and Phinehas (b;) in David towards Adoni- 
jab (e:) We have many precepts in ſcripture enjoyning a wholſome ſeverity in parents: 
Chaſten thy fon while there is hope, ſays Solomon, and let not thy ſoul ſpare for his crying (d:) A- 
gain he lays it down as a maxim, but which is in the nature of it a precept, that the red 
and reproof give wiſdom (e ;) he adds afterwards Correct thy ſon and be ſhall give thee reſt, yea he 
ſhall give delight unto thy ſoul (F.) | | 

Born theſe methods of correction ought however to be tempered with lenity. The 
power given to parents by ſeveral laws, and in ſeveral countries has been of great extent; 
they have even been permitted a liberty of taking away the lives of their children, or to mu- 
tilate them at pleaſure. But this power could only be exerciſed by the parent, as being 


inveſted with ſovereign authority in his family, and as independent of any ſuperior or co- 


ordinate power. As children are ſubjects to the ſtate, as it is injurious to the ſtate to de- 
prive them of life, or any other advantage which may render them leſs capable of ſerving it; 
the parent cannot exerciſe any power over them, or chaſtiſe them in any manner incon- 
ſiſtent with their ſervice, or their ſuperior engagements to the common parent, the 
rince. 

L Y xt even in chaſtiſements, to which their authority juſtly extends, great care ſhould 
be taken, that they may not appear to be vindictive, but the effects of a prudent and juſt 
diſcipline, neceſſary for the preſervation of their authority, and the good of the dilin- 
quent: Too ſtrict, impetuous, and unreaſonable a puniſhment, without any regard to the 
nature, to the circumſtances or degree of the offence, may tend not only to alienate the 
affections of children, but even to make them more regardleſs of an authority which they 
obſerve to be ſo unjuſtly employ'd, and after ſo precipitate and indiftin& a manner. 


Too great ſeverity or reſtraint at other times may tend to break the ſpirits of children, 


and occaſion what ought above all things if poſſible to be prevented, a leſs generous and 
ſprightly diſpoſition, The Apoſtle for this reaſon in particular cautions parents againſt all 
immoderate effects of their paſſion and reſentment ; Fathers provoke not your children to anger, 
leaſt they be diſcouraged (a). fl | 

I proceed in the next place to conſider the duties owing on the part of children to their 
parents ; the moſt general and comprehenſive of which is, 

L TRAr of reverence ; for the more diſtin explication of which, I fhall conſider it as 
conſiſting both in our ſentiments ; in our words, and in our actions, as having any relati- 
on to our parents. : 

1. TRR reverence due to parents ſuppoſes that we pay them the duty of an inward vene- 
ration and eſteem, as they are inveſted by God with authority over us, as they are inſtru- 


ments under him of our being, and on many accounts of our more happy being, by the li- 


beral education and maintenance, which they have perhaps been the authors of to us : A 
confideration which ought, I think, to heighten our efteem of them more than a blind and 
natural action, wherein they could not have any direct intention in our favour, or as to our 
particular perſons. |, | 

2. Ir is the more neceſſary that we ſhould entertain reſpectful and honorary thoughts of 
them, as our thoughts are the ſecret ſprings of our words and actions, and as neither of 
them will be under due regulation, if all things are not firſt well regulated and diſpoſed 
within : So that this inward efteem is neceflary to qualifie us for a better and more con- 
ſtant diſcharge of the other duty of reverence, that which conſiſts in our words or expreſſi- 
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ous; a duty ſo neceſſary in the reaſon of it, and even in common opinion, that we never 
fail in it, without giving high offence to all perſons about us; without diſcovering our 
ſelves equally ſtrangers to the rules of decency, and thoſe of ſtrict duty. There is ſome- 
thing ſo ſhocking in an unhandſome repreſentation or reply to a parent, or in a rude ex- 
poſtulation with them, that the conſcious ſhame and external reproach of the thing, ſhould 
one might expect be ſufficient to deter children from them without regard to any other 
conſideration. | 

3. Athird expreſſion of reverence to our parents conſiſts in our actions, in a ready per- 
formance of whatever may teſtifie to them or to others the ſhare which they have in our 
eſteem and affections, in preventing, upon the leaſt intimation of what they may be ſup. 
poſed to will or deſire, their expreſs commands; in not interrupting them, or obtruding 
ourſelves abruptly,” or on improper occaſions, into their preſence; in ſhewing an awful 
regard to them in every look, motion and geſture 5 in undertaking nothing without their 
advice or conſent, eſpecially in the great articles of chuſing a ſtate of life, or changing our 
condition in it. In the latter article, by which I intend that of marriage, the authority of 
the parent is ſo great, their advice ſo neceſſary to be previouſly taken, that the civil laws 
declare ſuch marriages as are contracted without it, to be directly ſinful. And indeed if 
the reaſon of our following the advice of our parents be founded in this, that they are al- 
ways ſuppoſed co deſign our good, and to be more capable of making a true judgment con- 
cerning it ; this reaſon will evidently hold ſtronger for our conſulting, and our being di- 
rected bt them in a caſe, where the miſery or happineſs of our lives, ſo viſibly depends on 
the good or ill choice which we make. | | nr 

I ſhall mention but one other expreſſion of reverence towards our parents, and that con- 
ſiſts in a readineſs, fo far as we are able, to contribute to their relief when they happen to 
be under circumſtances of want or diſtreſs. It is a neceſſary effect of the regard which we 
have for other perſons, to prevent, if we are able, whatever may tend to their diſhonour, 
or to leſſen them in that eſteem which the world would otherwiſe pay to them. 

Bur indeed this is not the only motive of reverence to our parents: It is an act of 
ſtrict juſtice to aſſiſt and be ſerviceable to thoſe to whom we owe the very capacity of ſup- 
porting our ſelves, and of being beneficial to others in any kind. 

Tuls duty of aſſiſting our parents to the utmoſt of our power is alſo a neceſſary effect of 
that love which we owe to them: It being a proper motion and deſire of love, as to pro- 
mote the happineſs, ſo to prevent the miſery, or retrieve the misfortunes of thoſe whom 

we really do love. . 

II. Axor RRR duty I ſhall mention as incumbent on children is gratitude. Were not the 
former act of eſteem founded upon the reaſons already mention'd, it would neceſſarily ariſe 
from this: It being the proper method of (a) requiting our parents by ſuch an acknowledg- 
ment as is good and acceptable to God. The effects of this gratitude will farther appear, in 
bearing with all infirmities in them which either proceed from age, or any other na- 
tural infirmities, and in concealing or excuſing all their moral defects. | 

Ir the obligations to gratitude are always ſuppos'd to ariſe in proportion to the great- 
neſs of the favours receiv'd, or the benevolence of the donor, parents have in both reſpects 
the higheſt claim to our gratitude, and to all poflible returns of it. | . 
ITIuuxIx benevolence to us ariſes from one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in human nature, and 
which is ſometimes ſo great that they chuſe to deny themſelves many things, to expoſe 

themſelves to many inconveniencies, if not on certain occaſions to a contingent diſtreſs 
during their whole lives, to render our condition more eafy and comfortable. How can 
we be too thankful to thoſe who have given us ſuch ſenſible proofs of their love and benefi- 
cence to us; who have prefer d our happineſs upon a competition with their own ; who 
have been continually taken up with defigning, with doing, with ſuffering ſo many things 
to procure our advantage, and advance our credit, our eaſe, and whatever laudable or uſe. 
ful ends we could propoſe to our ſelves in this world ? Can we after this be wanting on a- 
ny occaſion in the proper returns of gratitude, under ſuch motives, ſuch powerful argu- 
ments, ſuch ſtrong temptations, (for ſo one would think them) to it? | 

Ir we conſider the nature and quality of the. benefits receiv'd, the motives to this duty 
appear ftill ftronger. We owe our being, under God, to them; but if in this reſpect, for 
the reaſon before obſerv'd, they are only to be conſider'd as the inſtruments of providence, 
yet as to their care in ſupporting us, their trouble, their expence in our education, the ma- 
ny toils and difficulties they have ſuftain'd for us, above all, their inſtructing us (if we owe 
that bleſſing to them) in the principles of virtue and true religion: This, as being more 
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directly their own work, and wherein our greateſt bappineſs is moſt effectually, if it be 
not through our own default, advanc'd and attain'd, challenges every degree of zeal and 
aſſiduity, whereby we may poſſibly expreſs the grateful ſentiments we have of their loving- 
kindneſs, and even requires that we ſhould abound in many thankſgivings to the. 
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the duties proper to the conjugal ſtate. 


Yu | HERE is ſome difficulty in treating upon a ſubje& in relation to which the moral 
obligations, tho' as to the principal grounds of them the ſame, yet vary much in cer- 
tain reſpects, according to the different temper, condition, and circumſtances of the par- 
ties concern'd ; This difficulty is the greater ſtill, even where decency in ſotne caſes will 
not permit that we ſhould deſcend to all thoſe rules which perſons of piety and prudence 
will yet occaſionally preſcribe to themſelves. ; | 9 
Tus x, if there be really any ſa ſcrupulous, who make it à matter of conſcience to ac- 
quaint themſelves with thoſe rules, may conſult certain of the caſuiſtical writers in the Ro- 
miſh church, where they will find them very particular, and better calculated to gratify 3 
vain or criminal curioſity, than for real edification. | 
I ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf with laying down ſuch general rules in reſpect to the conjugal ſtate, [ 
and the principal duties of it, as may in particular caſes be apply'd to direct married per- 
| ſons of good and virtuous diſpoſitions how to conduct themſelves. | | 
Tus duties which I propoſe to recommend are either common to man and wife, or ſuch | 
as are more peculiar to each of them diſtintly conſider'd. 
I. Tas firſt duty in common to them, which I ſhall mention, is loye, Marriage being „ ö 
a conjunction of man and woman after the moſt ſtrict and indiſſoluble manner, and for | | 
| 


their mutual happineſs, ſo long as they both ſhall live, it is moſt agreeable to the nature, 

and abſolutely requiſite to this end of it, that they ſhould entirely love one another ; it be- 

ing impoſlible that where this paſſion is not ſtrong and reciprocal on each fide, that either 

the unity ſhould be preſery'd, or the happineſs attain'd, which is, or ought to be propos'd | 

by both ſides when they contract to enter into it, Perſons that are well bred, or who per- | 

fectly underſtand the rules of decent behaviour, may it is granted carry themſelves towards | 

one another without any yiſible appearances of their wanting this paſſion, or without doing 

j any thing that may tend to occaſion either an open breach, or private animoſities; but 1 
| there being other rules to diſcover the force of this paſſion beſides thoſe of decency, where 1 
they do not appear to be obſery'd, an external reſpe& will not he able to keep marry'd per- i 

ſons united after that perfect manner which the conjugal ſtate requires. | 

BEsIDESs, the rules of decency being principally conſider'd with regard to what the 
world, to what they with whom we are converſant, who ſee and obſerve our behaviour 
may think or ſay of us, where perſons can with ſafety or in ſecret offend againſt them, and 

do not truly love, they will be more apt to improve the opportunity, upon the leaſt pro- " 

| vocation, or perhaps without any, to break thro* choſe meaſures by which they govern'd ; 
| themſelves in publick ; So great caytion do we ſometime; uſe not to incur the imputation | 
of thoſe irregularities, which we make no ſcruple of committing. 

Ir is requiſite therefore to a more perſect union in the married ſtate, that we ſhould 43 
preſerve, and ſo much as poſſible improve our mutual love, not only from a principle of j 
decency, or any other external conſideration whatever, but from a principle of conſcience 
and ftri& duty. | Oh, 

AN ton even founded in beauty, and full of thoſe ardors which it is apt to in- 
ſpire, will, if we do not make ſuch an inclination an act of duty, or conſider it in relation 
to our duty, be unable always to reftrain us from doing what may offend or diſguft, 
or what may even tend perhaps · in ſome degree to alienate our affections: At leaſt where 
love is wholly owing to the force of beauty it will be apt gradually to leſſen in proportion 
as that decays, or we are leſs capable of being mov'd and affected with it. | 

J ſhall make no apology for mentioning this natural object of love, ſince it is do- 
ſcrib'd with all the force and powerful effects of it by Solomon in his divine ſong that words 
and the moſt lively ſentiments can repreſent, We have there indeed a deſcription of it, 
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which no art can imitate, and no other author in the world has ever equal'd. Some pro- 
ptiane perſons indeed, whoſe intereſt it is to leſſen the authority of the holy ſcriptures in 
whole or in part, or not to diſcover the true and real import of them under ſenſible alluſions, 
have thought that the images in this ſong, which are made uſe of to celebrate the force 
of beauty, and are ſo agreeably diverſify'd to that end; do turn ſo much upon the objects 
of ſenſe, that it is rather too great a force upon the words to apply them to a ſpiritual 
meaning, and as exprefling the grounds, of that love which is between Chriſt and his church: 
But we ought rather to admire the wiſe deſign of the author, who in condeſcenſion to the 
common weakneſs of men, and their dull way of conceiving religious truths, was here 
pleas'd to inſtru them in a method moſt proper to awaken and engage their attention. 
Wu r has been obſerv'd is ſtill the more applicable in this place, as the love between 
\ Chriſt and his church is made the rule or meaſure of that love wherewith the perſons in the 
conjugal ſtate ought to be reciprocally poſſeſſed and ated : As the only means of uniting. 
them more and more, as rendring their union not only indiſſoluble, but leſs capable of be- 
ing in any reſpect, or degree violated. | 


. 


Ox E principal end for which marriage was ordain'd, the mutual happineſs of thoſe 
who contract it, does alſo neceſſarily require the mutual returns of love. The end of love 
is to oblige, or conſult the happineſs of its object, and promote it by all probable, by 
all poffible methods. As perſons in the married ſtate grow more cold or indifferent 
towards each other, they will neceſſarily fail in their duty, or be more remiſs in diſcharging 
it, on all theſe accounts: And ſo inſtead of contributing to the common happineſs with 
thar zeal and alacrity which are requiſite on both ſides, will make that which was deſign'd 
by providence to be a ſtate of the greateſt felicity, and moſt perfect friendſhip in this world, 
to be a ſcene of confufion and diſorder, of perpetual altercation and diſcontent : As it ſome- 
times happens where perſons. are leſs ſenſible of what they are to one another in this 
A 8 | 
TuIðò reflection may ſerve to diſcover to us the imprudent conduct of thoſe who upon 
motives of intereſt, or any temporal views whatever, marry without conſulting their 
inclination, or perhaps in ſome reſpects contrary to it: And ſo involve themſelves in in- 
conveniencies greater than the advantages, which they could propoſe, are capable of ba- 
lancing. It does fometimes happen indeed that marriages projected and perfected upon mo- 
tives of mere convenience do prove fortunate ; but they ordinarily prove otherwiſe: And 
the perſon who enters upon this ſcheme of improving love after marriage, has commonly 
| (he ate of hitn who games to improve his fortune, and loſes the little fteck which he had 

+15 x | — 

II. A ſecond common duty, which they owe to one another, is honour. | 

As man is plac'd by nature in a ftate of ſuperiority, he has a primary right on that 
account to be honour'd : and therefore it is the Apoſtle's expreſs command; let the wife 
ſee that ſhe reverence her husband; which ſuppoſes one of the higheſt acts of honour ſhe is 
capable of paying him, and in the genuine import of it denotes ſomething pious or ſacred 
in her action. But as honour does not only conſiſt in acknowledging a ſuperior autho- 
rity, or paying a due par on all occaſions to it, but in teſtifying our eſteem indiffe- 
rently. whether to our ſuperiors, our equals, or inferiors ; as the wife ought to be the 
object of the husband's eſteem, ſhe has alſo a right to ſhare in all the expreflions of hon- 
our whereof he is capable. The * Apoſtle founds one argument for this duty in the 
husband from the very imbecility of the other ſex, in requiring him to give her honour 
ar unto the weaker veſſel: That is he ought for this reaſon to treat her after a more 
ſoft and tender manner, left he do any thing that may offend or injure her: As ſuch in- 
ſtruments which are of a finer but leſs ſtrong contexture, are to be handled with greater cau- 
tion and tenderneſs. | | 1 | 

THERE is another pious interpretation put upon theſe words, which ſuppoſes that the 
duty here enjoin'd the man conſiſts in not making uſe of his authority over the woman to a- 
ny irregular ends of impurity, or that he may oblige her to ſinful compliances in any kind, 
or even to ſuch as are more ſervile than her quality or condition does require. 

THz ns is a ſpecial reaſon added in the following words to enforce this duty of honour 
to the wife, as ſhe indifferently participates in the divine favour and promiſes; as they are 
beirs together of the grace of Chrift : In which reſpe&, as a learned + commentator well ob- 
ſerves, God has made the woman equal to man, for in Chriſt Feſus there is neither male nor 
female, no diſtinction of favour to them in their capacity ſtrictly religious; and therefore 
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rb, 39, + Ratio eft, 3 coequatione qui Deus illas viris pares fecit. Vam in Chriſto Jeſu nov 
eſt 8 neque fæmina Ac preinde boneſtè eis uti, ſive ad opera domeſtics, ſive quod ad torum attintt. Eſt. 
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men ought to behave towards them with deference and reſpect in reference to all the pro” 
per uſes for which they are deſign'd. | ads f 

(a) Dr Hammond puts another ſenſe upon the word [74] and ſuppoſes that in this place 
it ſignifies the husband's duty of contributing what is proper to the ſupport or maintenance 
of the wife ; wherein regard is to be had both to her quality, and their common circumſtan- 
ces. | 
Wu TE VI ſenſe we prefer, they all agree in this concluſion, that the proper expreſſi- 
ons of honour or external reſpec in the married tate are not peculiar to either ſex, but re- 
ciprocally due to both: Tho the difference of ſex does indeed occaſion ſome diſtinction 
as to the expreſſions of it both in kind and degree. Hit 

Ir is perfectly conformable to this apoſtolical precept, and to the reaſon of it, that in 
this nation we give women the right hand : To which a practice in Germany appears equally 
repugnant, where it is in the matrimonial contract ſometimes ſtipulated, that the wife ſhall 
have the left hand as not being of equal condition: And therefore ſhe was not to have the 
proper rights of a wife : Her children did not ſucceed to their father's name, arms, or 
eſtates. Now tho' I will not term ſuch a marriage null, as being only a more reputable 
and legal concubinage, becauſe it might be formally ſolemniz'd and valid as to the efſenti- 
al parts of it; yet it was certainly injurious to the woman, as excluding her from that 


1855 of honour which the nature and ends of marriage ſuppoſe due to her from her hus- 
and. 3 | 


III. A third duty common to both is fidelity; by which 1 do not only intend, that they 


ought ſtrictly to adhere tothe letter of their marriage vow, ſo as never to falſifie it by a di- 
rect violation; but that they ought to forbear, as much as poſſible, all advances, and avoid 
all occaſions which may betray them into ſo heinous a crime: For we never expoſe our- 


ſelves to the danger of temptation, but where there is ſome latent inclination at leaſt to a 


compliance with it, and (where other perſons are concern'd in our behaviour) ſome ſecret 


» 


infidelity at the bottom of our hearts injurious to them. | 


T Hx1s caution, in order to preſerve the love which ought to be between marry'd per- 
ſons inviolable; ſhould extend to regulate their thoughts, their words and actions. 

1. Ir is the ſafeſt way not to admit any foreign inclination or deſire, or any degree of 
it: Bat ſince the virtue of the beſt perſons, will, on certain occaſions, be more unguarded ; 
ſince we cannot always ſhut our eyes againſt thoſe ſenſible objects, which are moſt apt to 
affect us; ſince many irregular emotions towards them, do unavoidably ariſe in our minds 
through inadvertency or ſurprize; our next and immediate care ſhould be to repel, and fo 
ſoon. as we can totally to ſuppreſs them, leaſt they ſhould by degrees, tho? inſenſibly, ga- 
ther ſtrength till we ſhall be both leſs able and inclin'd to reſiſt them, till at laſt they get 
the entire dominion over us, which has poſſibly been the caſe of many perſons, who in the 
firſt eſſays of their inclination apprehended nothing dangerous, nor defign'd any, thing; cri- 
minal. | © „ 

2. Burt an irregular inclination is ſtill more injurious when either party diſcovers it in 
words, when they permit themſelves a liberty tho' in the moft diſtant terms, of ſhewing, 
that they are capable of entertaining it, or when they proceed to any action or addreſs, 
the very image of which had been culpable inthe — T8 

3. A much greater injury to either party ariſes from ſuch indiſcreet actions towards other. 
perſons, or familiarities with them, as mutually diſcover for what end they are us d. And 
tho' perhaps they do not directly as yet intend what ſuch freedoms may in the natural 
progreſs of them be improved to effect: Tho the 'offending party may not be guilty of 
actually violating the matrimonial faith in the laſt breach of it, or could be ſecure from 
ſuch conſequenees, as are not altogether impracticable, yet it is an injury to transfer a- 


ny right wherein another perſon is pecularly intereſted in any kind; and eſpecially where 


the manner of transferring it renders the infidelity more provoking and conſpiendus, and 
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4) The word [7424] ordinarily ſignifies maintenance; So 1 Tim. v. 3, d ess 744; Hamar, that is; 
maintain, relieve the widows : And ſo when the ruling elder is ſaid to be worthy, of double hongur, 1. Tim, v. 17. 
that denotes ſuch a proportion of maintenance above others, as was wont to belong to the elder brothers in a 
family. He tonfirms this ſenſe of the words from other places'of ſcripture; and: from' teſtimonies cited out 
of Cicero and Ariftatle 5.and concludes, that aTouer NHK; ſigniſies to afford pplies or maintenance to the 
wife as being the weaker veſſel, taken out of and depending on him for the necaſſities of life: Or as he explains 
it in the next article, deſign'd to ſhare in common with him the liberal effects of God's goodneſs neceſſary 
for the ſupport of the animal life. For tho grace does ordinarily import in ſcripture the ſpiritual effects of 
God's favour, and the grace of life may therefore according to the common gcceptation of other interproters 
be underſtood concerning his ſpiritual favours; hether in reſpe& to the life that now is, or that which is 
to come, eternal in the heavens; yet the word Lyra] does often both in ſcripture and human authors ſig- 
nify no more than acts of beneſicence or liberality. 
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and affords a temptacion at leaſt to infidelicies of a higher and more dangerous kind. 

IV. A fourth duty common to both conſiſts in their taking all ſuch prudent methods in 
their behaviour, as may remove all occaſions on every account of their jealouſy and di- 
firuſt, All private overtures or advances towards other perſons by way of criminal addreſs, 
are, for the reaſons already mentioned, highly culpable, and to be avoided with the great- 
eft caution ; but when they are made in an open or more undiſguis d manner, when 
they break out into indecencies too notorious to beconcealed even from the offended party ; 
this is provoking to the laſt degree, and apt to excite a paſſion of all others the moſt dif- 
ficultly moderated and reſtrain'd : Solomon (a) calls it the rage of a man; and wherewith even 
the other ſex have been ſometimes tranſported beyond the nature, mildneſs, and modeſty 
of their temper. But the oecaſions of jealouſy and diſtruſt are not only to be mutu- 
ally avoided in ſo tender a point, but in all others wherein either their common or their ſe- 
parate intereſts, fo far as they can be ſuppoled to have any ſeparate, are concern'd ; they 
ought particularly to concur in all the methods of frugality and prudent management, 
and in lower life, of labour and induſtry towards acquiring a competent ſubſiſtence, or 
improving it, if acquir'd already. It is ordinarily indeed incumbent on the husband to 
make proviſion to this end, and o have the immediate direction of affairs relating to it, 
but circumſtances ſometimes require that he ſhould commit it to the wife; in this caſe 
every neglect, every extravagance, every. unneceſſary expence, wherein his con- 
currence is not imply'd, is at once a breach of truſt, and a violation of her conju- 
gal love: For love will always conſult the inclination and intereſts of thoſe who are the 
true objects of it, and regulate icſelf accordingly. To which I may add, that any ill con- 
duct on either part, which tends to impair the means of their mutual peace, comfort or hap- 
pineſs is highly eriminal, as being contrary to the very end for which they come toge- 
ther, and the laws of that ſtrict friendſhip, the ſtricteſt we can ſuppoſe, which they mutu- 
i to contract. 1 


Ir is in particular mutually incumbent on them to promote the ſpiritual good and 
edification of each other. Tho' their reſpective duties to this end do not directly ariſe 
from the primary inſtitution of marriage, which principally had regard to their temporal 
happineſs, and a more numerous ſucceſſive increaſe of mankind (b;) neither are they 
founded in the abſolute neceſſity of marriage towards ſanctification; for the ſaints in hea- 
ven neither marry, nor are given in marriage; yet an obligation in perſons to promote 
each others ſpiritual good is deducible both from the duty of love, and the tendency 
9 — religion has even to render their temporal happineſs more perfect and com- 

WE; 3 eee e "a | 5 GED 
g Ir it be a proper and natural effect of love to conſult and procure the good of thoſe in 
all reſpects whom we do love; this paſſion will by neceſſary conſequence exert it ſelf 
the more, in purſuit of any ſuperior, but above all of their greateſt good. And ſhall Il ſet 
my ſelf to ſhew, that the greateſt good and happineſs of man does really conſiſt in his be- 
ing religious, in fearing God, and keeping his commandments ?. The profeſſed libertine 
himſelf would not pardon me ſhould I formally undertake to demonſtrate a truth which 
he bY and neceſſarily convinc'd of in his own mind, however he may deny it in his 
works, Lhe nt id at ro, Lo 30 a 9 
Bur religion does alſo viſibly tend to facilitate the cares and troubles, to ſweeten and 
improve the enjoyments of this world; and in that reſpect as marriage. is deſign'd to be 
a ſtate of the moſt perfect happineſs in it; as it is confeſſedly a duty, that each party 
ſhould contribute ſo much as poſſible to promote the happineſs of each other in common; 
as religion is the means of procuring to them that happineſs which the world cannot give, 
the concluſion. is evident and undeniable, that the principal duty of each party in the 
marry d ſtate, ſhould be to advance the ſpiritual, good and edification of the other. 
What There argue from principles of natural reaſon,. is enforc'd, by the: poſitive de- 
clarations of reveal d religion. The man who hath a wife that believeth not, is not to 
put her away, becauſe he does not know whether he ſhall be able by his inſtructions to 
ſave his wife (e:) The woman Who, hatt an unbelievinghusband is not to leave him, 
becauſe” ſhe Knows not whether Py bet inſtruckions ſue may be able to ſave, her bus- 
band 99 (), For the aan e na ſanctify' d by the wife, and the unbelieving 
0 r 
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be won by the converſation of the wives, while they behold their chaſte converſation 
coupled with fear. | a 32s 011 $5416 7 
Tut duties which have been mentioned as common ta both parties in the matry'd ſtate 
might, with a little attention, or if duly apply'd, indifferently ſerve to diſcover to them 
their proper and diſtin duties: However my method obliges me to ſpecify after a more 
diſtin manner, ſome of the more important duties peculiar to each party, | 
I. Tux firſt duty of the man is to exerciſe his right of adminiſtration in the ſociet 
whereof he is head, after a regular and prudent manner, but with a gentle hand. The 
husband is privileg'd by nature, by the expreſs command of God to rule (a). But his au- 
thority ought to be employ d not after an arbitrary or tyrannical manner, but in a way a- 
greeable to the nature and ends of the conjugal ſtate : He is to conſider his wife rather as 
ally'd to him by the ſtrongeſt ties of love, of friendſhip, and common intereſt, than in a 
ſtate of ſubjection to him, and on all occaſions to treat her accordingly. . | 
Ir has been controverted whether the husband in certain caſes, where reaſons of order 
abſolutely require, may not uſe a coercive power over his wife? I ſhall not here take upon 
me to interpoſe in ſo nice a queſtion. Should it be determin'd in the affirmative, fromthe 


neceſſary ends of government, yet man will have very little reaſon to value himſelf upon a 


power which he muſt always be aſham'd to exerciſe, 
Tur xx is ſomething ſo ignoble and unmanly in any ill treatment of the other ſex, ef. 
pecially in a forcible compulſive way, that it is certainly far more deſireable there might be 
no poſlible occaſion for ic, than to take any occaſion of uſing it. TY 

Ir perſons of ingenuous minds act with ſo ſenſible regret in any caſe, which may ſeem to 


require a harſher uſage towards the other ſex, what ſhall we ſay to thoſe who are conti- 


nually uneaſy with them, who take a pleaſure or perhaps ſome degree of a ridiculous pride 


in oppoſing or inſulting them, or in proceeding ſtill to more inſufferable acts of outrage 
or violence. | 135 


Br ſhould the former caſe really happen, as it ſometimes may in perſons of very per- 


verſe tempers or ill manners; the woman is in her turn to conſider the duty proper to her 
and how far in reaſon or prudence it ought to oblige. Sos Ap | Wk 5 

2. Tn r of ſubjection. Man's abuſe of the authority wherewith he is inveſted in his 
own province does not cancel the relation wherein the woman ſtands to him as a ſubject, 
wherein the order of nature, and the poſitive will of God has plac'd her. She may com- 
plain of her ill uſage, or remonſtrate againſt it, or where the laws, to which all private 


engagements give place, have provided a redreſs, ſhe may have recourſe to them for it: 


But in ordinary caſes of ill uſage piety will direct her to bear it patiently, and rather to 


ſuffer wrong than to violate that aut or reſpect which ſhe owes to her Lord, or break in 
U 


upon that order which cannot be ſupported while his authority is diſputed or oppos'd : 
Eyen prudence will direct us in many caſes to be paſſive, where yet we have a natural right 
to vindicate the wrongs done us. A ſoft anſwer, in the ordinary commerce of life, turneth 
away wrath; But he muſt be of an obdurate and inſenſible temper indeed, who is not 
ſofren'd by the mild and gentle returns of injur'd Innocence and love. „ x 
Ax orhER duty of the husband is to inſtruct his wife in the principles of true religion, 
and to recommend to her the practice of i. 1 mention d it before as a common duty to 
both that they ſhould take care of the intereſts of religion ; but the ſuperiority of the man 
gives him ſome ſpecial powers in this reſpect. As head of the wife, his inſtructions have 
a more obliging force; order requires that greater a deference ſhould be paid them, and 
renders every oppolition to them more indecent and offenſive. If it ſometimes happen, as 


it frequently does, that the woman is ſuperior in all the advantages of knowledge and a good 


underſtanding, even in this caſe ſhe ought rather to entreat, than dictate, or give her ſelf 
on any occaſion eſpecially in the preſence of others, ſuch magiſterial aics 


alar behaviour being not only 2 breach of decency, or rather of neceſſary duty, for the 
reaſon already mention'd, but tending to expoſe her husband to diſgrace and conte 
and ſo is on boch accounts inconſiſtent with chat apoſtolical and expreſs rule, but which is 


founded in the natural reaſon of the thing, let the wife ſee that ſhe reverence ber huchand, Her 


manner therefore, even where ſhe is poſſeſs d of thoſe ſuperior advantages, which may ren. 
der her of a more inſtructive and edifying converſation, ought to be ſuch, that ſhe may 
never on any occaſion appear to aſſume ; ſuch as is perfectly agreeable to that chaſt conver. 
ſation, recommended in the holy ſcriptures, which is coupled with fear. COnVer 


A queſtion may not improperly ariſs in this place, hat meaſures of reſpect a woman ought 
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to pay to the advice or admonitions of her husband when ſhe happens to be gf a different 
principle, or perhaps communion from him? | 7" BY 
Ir may be ſaid in anſwer to this, that the husband cannot have a right of abſolute 
dominion over the faith of his wife, (which no power upon earth has in reſpe& to other 
erſons) ſo that he can oblige her to aſſent, or, by ſome external ſignification, to profeſs 
be aſſent to any. thing contrary to her ſettled and firm perſuaſion : Yet fo far he has 
an authority, which on her part is not reciprocal, towards reclaiming her from any error 
or erroneous way of worſhip, that where the arguments for, or againſt it, appear after 
her beſt information equal on both ſides, there ſhe ought to be determin'd by the 
advice of her husband; for-tho* it may be ftill matter of doubt to her which of them is in 
the right, yet it is beyond doubt that ſhe ought to conform to her husband's will in all 


things lawful (a): And the illegality of complying with him not appearing, ſhe ought to 


prefer a known and certain duty to a principle confeſſedly uncertain. 
A due regard to the apoſtolical precept, (b) let the woman learn in ſilence, with all ſub- 
jection, will have its proper weight with her in this caſe : Where ſubjection being made 
matter of ſtrict duty, the reaſons of it, while the arguments are ſuppos'd of equal force on 
both ſides, ought. by the foregoing rule certainly to preponderate : And ſhe is to be ſub- 
je, as all other inferiors are, where nothing appears unlawful in what is commanded, 
not only for wrath, or a fear of diſpleaſing, but alſo for conſcience ſake. If after all ſhe hap- 
pen to err, ſhe errs under a proper director in the caſe, and her error ſhall not be imputed 
to her as a ſin : If ſhe err on the other hand, her error will be render'd more culpable, 
with the additional charge of diſobedience. | et 

IT, may not be improper: to obſerve the three reaſons here annex'd by the Apoſtle, 
why. the woman ought to pay this regard to her husband in what relates to religion. 


The firſt is, that for a woman to teach or preſcribe, where her arguments are not ſup- 


ported with reaſons very clear and evident, is to (e) uſurp authority over the man, to act 
in that ſuperior capacity which belongs to him even in caſes of uncertain determination. 
The ſecond is from the dignity of man by right of a prior creation; (d) for Adam was 
firſt form'd, then Eve: By which the Apoſtle does not yet intend directly to prove the 
dignity of man becauſe his creation was prior to that of woman in order of time, but 
becauſe ſhe was form'd out of him, and for him: (e) For the man « not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man; neither was man created for the woman, but the woman for the man. 

Tu third argument is! taken from the more natural imbecillity of mind in the ſex, 
which renders them, if we argue from the original formation, more liable to error and 
an erroneous choice; (f) For the woman being deceiv'd was firſt in the tranſgreſſion. The 
ſentiments of St. Chryſaſtom, as to the two latter arguments, is very well expreſs'd by the 
O commentator for him. Subjection is not only naturally due from the wife in the reſpect 
I have mentioned, but as it imports obedience in the full extent of the word, wherever the 
matter of it is innocent and lawful. The husband indeed ſhould be very cautious how he 


impoſes any arbitrary commands, tho* conſider'd in their own nature lawful: For he may 


be very unjuſt in making uſe of a power, which yet the woman is oblig'd in juſtice to 
ſubmit to; the decency, the propriety of his commands ſhould therefore be always duly 


attended to, and ſo much as poſſible their agreeableneſs to her particular temper and 


diſpoſition-; but ſtill 'obedience is due even to ſuch commands, while they are within the 
rules of what is lawful, tho' they be more harſh and ſevere: And the beft method in 
this caſe for the woman to acquit her ſelf with the obſequiouſneſs that becomes her, is to 
conſider her compliance not merely as an act of prudence, but of conſcience, and what is 
the natural and proper effect of her love. Love and conſcience are two powerful princi- 
ples, which will facilitate a thouſand difficulties, and render thoſe things not only eaſy but 
agreeable, which prudence and decency, or, if I may add them, the common ideas of 
honour, will never be able perfectly to reconcile us to, much leſs at all times. | 
Ir was. therefore very piouſly defign'd by our church togmake this article, or rather 
to declare it, in her excellent office of matrimony, one expreſs condition on the part of 
the woman: For indeed whether the church had mention'd it or not, it is antecedently. 
founded in the reaſon of the thing, and the neceſſary relation wherein the woman ftands 
to her husband; ſo that to make a ſcruple of declaring that part of their duty, if any 
can be ſo weakly ſcrupulous, is not ſo much to offend againft a poſitive rule of the 
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8 Epheſ, v. 22, 24. () 1 Tim. ii. 11. (e) Aube. ver. 12. (a] ver. 13. 
e) 1 Cor. Xi. 8, 9. (f) x Tim. ii. 14. | 
C) Mulier deber ſubiatta efſe vire, tim dignitate prime creationis, primo enim Adam fuit creates deinde ix Adamo 
on N * vigore rationis, Eva enim leviter & vemere. permiſit ſe ſeduci; non autem Adam Corn. à Lap. ex 
aryſoſt. . 1 | 
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church, as againſt the order of nature, and a reaſonable and primitive inſtitution of 


00d. | 

1 might have deſcended to a more diſtin& enumeration of the duties reſpecting the con- 
duct of both parties, as that of their cohaViting, and converling much together; du- 
ties however reaſonable, if conſider'd in regard to the nature and proper ends of mar- 
riage, yet are not to be too ſtrictly examin'd by falſe maxims of politeneſs, which obtain 
in the preſent age, and which render it improper on many occaſions for a man to be ſeen 
in the company of his wife: But the rules of their conduct as to man and wife, in this and 
all other reſpects, that have not been particularly ſpecify'd, may eaſily be dedue d from an 
application of what has been ſaid in general. 
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Cuae. V. 
The reſpective duties of maſters and ſervants. 


T is neceſſary, or at leaſt highly expedient, to the ends of government, that ſortid 
perſons ſhould be put upon the more ſervile offices in civil life: As in the natural 
body ſome of the parts are deſig'n'd for nobler, others for meaner uſes; but all conſpire 
towards the preſervation and more commodious ftate of the whole. Mafters therefore e- 
ven ſetting aſide the regards of religion, in other reſpe&s are oblig'd, (their ſervants being 
members of the ſame political body) to certain duties on their parts, as ſervants are on 
their own, which may contribute to promote the common intereſts, and moſt effectually 
anſwer the end of their different relations. | WET N : 
A np therefore I confeſs my ſelf unable to account for that difinition of ſervitude in 
the (a) Roman law, that it is a conſtitution founded in the law of nations, by which one 
perſon is ſubjected to the dominion of another contrary to the law of nature. For as na- 
ture deſign'd that men ſhould be ſocial creatures: whatever is ſubſervient to the com- 
mon good and happineſs of ſociety, cannot for that reaſon be a breach of the natural 
law, without ſuppoſing an inconſiſtency between the law and the intention of nature. 

Is by ſervitude indeed we underftand ſuch a ſtate of it as ſubjected thoſe who were 
taken in the wars to the arbitrary will of the conquerors, in whoſe favour no poſitive 
laws provided any redreſs, how barbarouſly ſoever they might be us'd ; this we own a ſtate 
of ſervitude contrary to the law of nature, which can never be interpreted to deſtroy the 
common principles of humanity. But a definition of ſervitude ought not to be taken 
from an accidental abuſe, or particular caſe of it, but from its more general nature and 
proper ends: And provided the nature of it be ſuch as is agreeable to the laws of huma- 
nity, and ſubſervient to the good of particular governments, or the common benefit of 
nations, there is nothing either injurious or unnatural in it. 

Tax argument to 1 this difinition of ſervitude is, that in a ſtate of nature all 
men are born free (b.) But in the firſt place, what is here aſſerted is not univerſally 
true: No man in an abſolute ſenſe was ever born free, tho' Adam was created ſo; A 
right of dominion was founded in him, and ſucceflively from him, upon the paternal re- 
lation; and tho? the ſubjection of children was of a ſofter kind than the ſtate which I am 
conſidering, yet it is ſufficient to overthrow this general aſſertion, and to ſhew that no 

man was ever perfectly born free, but ſo ſoon as he was born, became a member of ſo- 

ciety, and that according to the natural order of things. | 


And this indeed is what the perſon above cited finds himſelf afterwards oblig'd to 


grant, having obſerv'd that the power of life and death had formerly been given even by 
the Roman law to maſters; and that to prevent an abuſe of ſo great a power, it was af- 
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() Qu4 quis dominio alien contra naturam ſubjicitur. Juſt. Inſt. de Perſon: Tit. 3. 
(0 cum jure natarali omnes homines liberi naſcerentur · Mynſing. in loc. 
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terwards a conſtitution of the civil law, that they might puniſh their ſervants, but not af- 
ter a cmel inhumane.manner. He. deduces the original of ſervitude as before defin'd, 
ſolaly from a power which the captor in a ſtate of war once had over his captive, and 


thaſe ordinary effects of violence and immanity, wherewith ſuch power was attend- 
ed;; (a) Rut in other,reſpeas and under a milder acceptation of ſervitude ſeparated from 
the like unjuſt, uſage, be Allows it agreeable to the natural law, or rather founded in it. 
 BavixG premis d. this, in order to diſcover the ground of that relation which is be- 
warp matters and ſervants, 1 proceed more diſtinctly to enquire what are the proper 
offices incumbent on them reſulting from it. | 1 | 
I. I begin with the duties proper to maſters: And the firſt rule which I ſhall preſcribe to 

this end is, that they ſhould not exerciſe an arbitrary power over them, or put them upon 
any hardſhips but what are agreeable to the conditions of their ſervice, expreſs'd, or rea- 
0 ſanpas'd. For as to the ſtate of ſervants there are certain known laws and cu- 
ſtoms whereby the meaſures of that power which maſters have over them are ſufficiently 
determin'd according to the different diſtinction of common labourers, of menial ſervants, 
or apprentices: The terms indeed upen which theſe latter ſometimes ſerve in the more li- 
boral profeſſions, exempt them from all ſuch offices as are commonly accounted ſervile, 
tho' in every thing relating to their inſtruction or improvement in that proper buſineſs 
for which they are deſign'd, they ought to obey the maſter's commands; and ſerve 
him on all occaſions, whether his commands be expreſs'd or nat, with diligence and fide- 
lity. = 
* however the different condition of ſervants may give the maſter a different 
power over them, be is not 40 be arbitrary in his commands or puniſhments with reſpect 
te an of them. When the duties of ſervitude were founded in the donation of life by the 
dFonqueror, who might by the laws, then allow'd and practis'd by the common conſent 

of nations, at diſcretion take it away 3 this authority of a maſter as it was, by conferring 

Ae that of life, much more extenfive, ſo the reaſons of ſubmiſſion an 
the ſeryant were npon that account much ſtronger : Accordingly () St. Auguſtin ſuppoſes 
that che word ſervant is originally deduc'd from a cognate word in the Latin which ſig- 
nifies to fave. But this right over captives being now abolifh'd in all parts of the ci- 
vilie'd world, the arbitrary power annex'd to it no longer ſubſiſts, and therefore cannot 
be claim'd of exercis'd.: The power which by conſent of nations ſucceeded in the room of 
it, was that of ſelling captives taken in war; but upon ſuch ſale the captor could not 
transfer à power to another which he had not himſelf, and therefore the captive could be 
der under no freſh obligation to ſervitude, or to a greater degree of it than he was un- 
der before. | | | | 
A argument here occurs to my thoughts concerning the grounds of the relation be- 
tween ſervant and maſter, which might have been more properly mention'd under that pre- 
iminary; and which ſeems to be in itſelf of ſufficient force to ſhew that a ſtare of ſubjection 
is not contrary to the law of nature: And that is from the different talents and capaciries 
where with nature has endow'd ſome perſons above others. For as it is neceſſary to the 
moſt defirable ends of life, which to be ſure nature deſign'd, that men ſhould have com- 
merce With one another, 25 all commerce between them would be dangerous and de- 
RcuRive without government, and there can be no government without dominion, it is 


* 


reaſonable that they whom nature has beſt qualify d for government ſhould be inveſted with 
that dominion. 3 | ER 
Wat it not for this conſideration we ſhould be more at a loſs to account for the 
wildam and goodaels of providence in deſigning that ſome men ſhould be fo ſuperior to 
others in their natural endowments, ſuperior to ſuch a degree, that the difference between 
cheni ſeems rather to lie in the formation of the ſoul, than the contexture of the bodily 
organs. It has been a queſtion indeed, whether human ſouls are not originally equal in 
their powers and operations? If they are, the difference in their preſent ſtate between 
them muſt ariſe ſolely from the different modification of the bodies to which they are 
united : And then we might expect in the natural order of things that the moſt regular and 
beautiful bodies ſhould be the occaſional cauſe of the ſoul's acting in a more powerful and 
excellent manner; which does nat always happen, if it do ſo generally. We fee on the 
other hand perſons not only of a diminutive make, but weak conſtruction of body, and that 
not perfectly regular, who yet have the greateſt ſtrength and extent of mind; who are 


(a) Nam quod ad cauſam ipſam attinet, quin ſerwvitus cauſam à natura trahat, mon oft dubitandum. Is qued Ariſto- 
teles lib. 1. Politic. cap. 3. Et noviſſime Lagas in ſecund parte dofF. juris Tit. de jure perſon. Mynſing lac. cit. 

(b) Origo vocabuli ſervorum in lingua latina inde credit ur ducta, quid hi qui jure belli poſfint occidi a victoribus ronſer- 
wabantur. lib. 19. de civ. Dei. 
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not orily capable of forming the greateſt deſigns, but of executing them with uncommon 
facility and ſucceſs: Hiſtory affords us particular inſtances of this kind, of ſtateſmen, ge- 
merals, and poets; I might add of all other profeſſions, who have been eminently diſtin- 
guiſn'd in their reſpective characters. 0 
rr T urge this rather as an argument which has ſome appearance of probability, 
than as ſtrictly concluſive againſt the original equality of ſouls: For it is poſſible that the 
organs, by which the animal ſpirits perform their more immediate operations in the 
mind, may be perfectly well form'd and diſpos'd, notwithſtanding ſome viſible irregu- 
Jarities in her exterior work. The argument which appears to have the greateſt weight 
upon this queſtion is, that ſuppoſing human ſouls had never been united to bodies, lad 
not God endow them with different powers and faculties, many of thoſe advantages 
would have been wanting in civil life (admitting what is very natural, any civil com- 
merce between them) which ariſe from a variety of powers and capacities. In the animal 
life a great many benefits as well as beauties are owing to the different form, diſpoſition, 
and ſtrength of the ſeveral parts: And it ſeems indeed equally reaſonable that all men ſhould 
be perfectly alike in the ſnape and contexture of their body, and particularly in the features 
of the face, as that there ſhould be no inequality in the modification of human ſouls. It äs 
urg'd as an argument of the wiſdom of providence, that men are ſo readily diſtinguiſfid 
by their different manner, form, or aſpect; ſuppoſing all human ſouls perfectly equal in 
their ſeparate ſtate, it is equally difficult to conceive how diſtinction ſhould be made be- 
tween them without any difference, as how perpetual miſtakes and oonſuſion could be avoid- 
ed in this viſible ſociety, ſhould all men be in appearance exactly the ſame. 1 
Ir may be faid perhaps, that matter being capable of many different figures, or of 
ing mov'd after a different manner, the diverſity, which we obſerve among beings 
of the ſame kind in the material world is eaſily accounted for; but a ſimple uncom- 
pounded ſubſtance does not admit of the like variations. I grant it does not; but yet 
the power of God may modify ſuch ſubſtance after a manner proper to it, and give it 
different degrees of power as he ſees fit. It is owing to this natural force of mind that 
men of genius ſometimes diſtinguiſh themſelves without the ordinary methods of iſtudy 
or education; that nature ſeems to ſtretch her ſelf beyond her common meaſure, and 80 
open the mind after a ſudden and ſurprizing manner, without regard to the rules which 
the has in general eſtabliſh'd for the conveyance of light into it: So that ſuch perſons 
rather ſeem furniſh'd with a ſtock of ideas proper to the occaſion, than to acquire them 
by any notice from ſenſible objects, or any other common means of information. This 
is what the heathen poets and orators meant when they ſpake of men as being inſpir'd : 
And the different capacities of men in all ages render it more probable that they were 
owing, when found in a very eminent degree, to ſomething more than either to ſtudy, 
or a determinate motion of the animal ſpirits in a brain duly organiz d: For however 
theſe may be inſtrumental towards conveying ideas to the mind from external objects, 
or of exciting thoſe which have been already repoſited in che memory; yet t is impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould create any new ideas, with which perſons of great capacity do fome- 
times appear to have the mind all on a ſudden illuminated. SP 
M x being ſo naturally tenacious of liberty, ſo jealous of every thing that may tend 
to ſubje& them to the power or domimon of others, I ſhall be excus d for employing 
_ this additional argument, tho* a little out of place, to ſhew that nature intended they 
ſhould be ſubject. However, the meaſures of ſubjection may differ as to circumſtances : 
Tho' this is a rule which no circumſtances can alter, even in reference to the loweſt 
Rate of ſubjection, as it implies ſervitude, that maſters ſhould never arbitrarily make ule 
of their power, but only upon juſt and neceſſary occaſions. . 
II. Ir is their duty ſecondly, when their commands have a juſt and reaſonable foun- 
dation, not to deliver them with a haughty imperious air, or require them to be execy- 
ted after too rigorous a manner. All the demands of right ought to be temper'd with 
equity, and the more when the perſons are leſs capable of any legal remedy : Now 
there are certain caſes wherein the laws, upon juſt complaint of ill uſage, do provide 
ſeryants a redreſs, yet maſters have continual occaſions of putting them upon hardſhips, 
which tho? very unjuſt, do not afford ſervants ſufficient grounds for complaining, or they 
are diſcourag'd by the ſhame and difficulty which naturally attend complaints of «his 
kind, from making them. ©  _ | 3 5 65 
THE motives to a juſt and gentle behaviour of maſters towards their ſervants are found- 
ed in natural reaſon. They are to conſider that the duties of benevolence and reſpect 
are owing to all mankind ; that tho' it be requiſite for the common good that there 
ſhould be a diftin&ion of ſervants and maſters in this life, yet this does not Tancel the 
common obligations of humanity, but is very conſiſtent with them. 5 
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Masrzxs ſhould farther conſider the fluctuating ſtate of things, and ſince the caſe 
may poſſibly alter in the future ſcenes of life, wherein the rich, according to Solomon's 
obſervation, may ſit in low place, wherein ſervants may be ſeen upon horſes, and princes walking 
as ſervants upon the earth. 1 | 

Bur whether any ſuch events may happen from the uncertain changes and turns of 
fortune in the world, the very apprehenſions of them ought to humble the pride of in- 
9 maſters, and teach them to carry with more temper and moderation towards their 
ſervants. | 

Or this motive to a generous uſage of ſervants, over whom perhaps fortune alone has 
given the power, which mafters unjuſtly employ, and who are in all other reſpects ſu- 
perior to them, they ought frequently to conſult the rule which cannot be too often re- 
peated, of doing to others as they would be done to, in a ſuppos'd change of circum- 
ſtances. Let them put themſelves, on occafion of any harſh, imperious, or unjuſt com- 
mand to their ſervants, in the ſame condition, and then determine whether they would 
think the ſame meaſures towards themſelves reaſonable or juſt. | 

Bur whether they have any regard to this rule, which is ſo plain, in the application, 
and always at hand, they ſhould conſider farther it is the Apoſtle's argument, that they 
have one common maſter in heaven, with whom there is no reſpe& of perſons f. The civil di- 
ſtinction upon which they arrogate ſo much to themſelves is of no account with him 
who judges all men according to their moral qualities and their behaviour in their dif- 
ferent relations, without any regard to ſuch relations conſider'd in themſelves, and where- 
in there is, ina moral ſenſe, neither merit, nor demerir. An argument may alſo be 
taken from theſe words of the Apoſtle, for lenity and goodneſs cowards ſervants, upon 2 

rinciple of gratitude; if God, our common maſter, has been pleas'd, out of any ſpecial 
avour to us, to place us in a ſuperior condition of life, we ought in return of ſuch fa- 
vour to be more favourable to thoſe who ſtand in the ſame relation to him, and who, 
tho' in regard to the rules of civil life they are in a ſtate of ſubjection to us, yet on that 
account ought to be confider'd as our fellow ſervants. 1 

III. A third duty incumbent on maſters towards their ſervants is to make a punctual 
and full payment of the wages due to them. He who does not pay at the time ſtated 
pays leſs in value than he ought, as he who does not pay to the full pays leſs in kind. 
We ought to ſatisfy ourſelves in the advantages we reap from the ſervice or labour of 
thoſe under our command, and to be thankful to providence for a diſtinction ſo favou- 
rable to us, and which we ſo little deſerv'd; without improving the advantage, as ſome 
cruel, perverſe, or covetous maſters do, to a farther occaſion of uſing ſervants ill in par- 
ticular from the difficulty of redreſſing themſelves. This is to pervert the goodneſs of 
God towards us, and which God intended as ſuch, to an end directly oppoſite to all 
principles of goodneſs ; and is ſuch an ungrateful return for the mercies we have recei- 


— 


ved as may juſtly provoke God in the courſe of his future providence to withdraw 
them from us: For wo unto bim, ſaith the prophet, that uſeth his neighbour's ſervice without 


wages, and giveth bim not for bis work (a). 


THOU ſhall not defraud thy neighbour, neither rob him ; the wages of bim that is bired [ball 
not abide with thee all night until the morning (b). 
MASTERS are, in virtue of their ſpiritual relation to their ſervants, ſtill under an 

higher obligation to treat them with humanity and kindneſs, and upon a motive pecu- 
liar to them as chriſtians, as partaking of the common rights and privileges of our holy 
religion, and being members of the ſame myſtical body, for in Chrift Jeſus there is neither 
bend nor free. We are not however to argue from either of theſe confiderations with the 
anabaptiſts, as if they deſtroy'd all diſtinction of power, of right or office in civil life; 
but only as an admonition to acquit ourſelves in them with greater equity and modera- 
tion towards our inferiors in every reſpect. OO | 

IV. A fourth duty of maſters to their ſervants is, to make ſuch competent proviſion 
for them as the condition of their ſervice requires, or is neceſſary to enable them to 
perform the duties of it with greater eaſe and alacrity. The laws indeed do provide that 
ſervants ſhould have what is convenient for their maintenance and ſupport ; and the in- 
conveniences ſometimes ariſing to ſervants in having recourſe to a legal method of re- 
dreſs are fo great when they are injur'd in this reſpe&, that they will ordinarily chuſe 
rather to ſuffer much, than take ſuch a method: So that a maſter, who acts in that re- 
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lation upon any principle of confetence, will confider not only how far he may evade 
the law in his manner of treating His ſervants on this or any other account; but what 
equity and the intention of the law really oblige him to do. | 5 
In caſe of ſickneſs, or any other natural incapicity of performing what is requir'd of 
a ſervant, a maſter 6ught not only to remit his uſüal ſervice, but to take care that he 
be provided with Whit is requifite towards his Cure and ſbpport under ſuch circum- 
ſtances ; after the example of the good centurion (c), who expreſs'd a ſollicitude for the 
recovery of his ſervant lying fick of the palſie fo acceptable to our Lord, that he was 
immediately induc'd to heal him. 1 | 

Tuo' 1 will not preſcribe it as matter of ſtrict N to maſters, that they ſhould in ons 
kind or other make ſome competent proviſion for thoſe who have ſerv'd them long and 
faithfully, eſpecially if they Are grown old or infirm in their ſervice: Yet perſons of 
fortune will think it reaſonable thit they ſhould conduct themſelves towards ſuch ſervants, 
not ſo much by the rules of ſtri& juſtice 1.4 of generoſity, and a greatneſs of mind 
ſuitable to their fortune, I mention this for the Konour of ſuch families who do not 
think long and faithful ſervices ought to be put o with the bare payment of ſtipula- 
ted wages; but that ſome additional favours, which ma og ns to render a future 
fate of life more eaſy to their ſervants, ſhould be granted to them, whether they be 
procured by their intereſt with other perſons, or proceed from their perſonal liberalicy. 
V. I reſerve the moſt important düty of maſters to the laſt place, which confſiffs in 
their inſtructing ſervants in the principles of religion, in reſtraining them from an idle 
or vitious courſe of life, after the example of Abrabam (d), of Foſhua (e), of David, whoſe 
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reſolution it was, that vo deceitful perſon ſhould diwell in bis Bouſe, that he who told lies ſhould not 


tarry in his fight : To which 1 ſhall only Add 5 of the good Cornelius (F), of whom 
this teſtimony is given, arid Will ftand fo long *s the world ſhall laſt upon record, that 
be was a devout man, and one who feared God with all his houſe, So far is piety, in the nature 
of the thing, from being inconſiſtent with a military ſtate of life by thoſe who profeſs 
chriſtianiry, that an heathen centurivh is Here diſtinguiſh'd by a character for it, and after 
a manner for which there is not an hero in the world Who would not chuſe to exchange, 
were ſuch a choice practicable, all the ſpoils and trophies, or whatever other emoluments 
he may have reap'd from a continual current of ſucceſs ; who, for the fingle glory of 
having his name written and mentioned with, hoffour in the book of life, Would not be 
willing to have the moſt glorious Exptoirs eràs d ddt of all other annals, and even out of 
the memory of man? A devout Han, one who feared Gu with all Vis houſe ! Nothing was ever 
ſaid or can be ſaid greater of any man; there is not to be found a brighter or more excel- 
lent character in Ml the poets and orators, the moralifts or hiſtorians put together, nor 
any equal to it in ſo few words; eſpecially if we add what follows, that to this part of 
his character, he added that of genetofiry in a Hberal diſtribution of his fortune, and 
diſcover'd the ſenſible effects of a tiniverfal beneyolence to mankind, without which 
two qualities the moſt ſplendid an 575 t actions in the eye of the world, muſt necef- 
ſarily loſe much of the glory which d be otherwiſe attributed to them. 


# 


I ſhall only infer from this excelferit character the duty in maſters of recon.mending reli- 


ion by their example: This will animate their advice and admomtions, and give à force 
5 hah, which they muſt neceſſarily Wife vieh then..clves are found defective in the rules 
Which they preſcribe, or make no ſeruple openſy of trantgrefing them. 

Tat grounds of this duty in maſters ariſe upon two confiderations; the firſt reſpecting 
themſelves, the ſecond the commonwealth. ER V 
1. SERVANTS who are inſtructed in the principles, and habituated to the practice of 
Kligion, will make a conſcience of periorming their duty, and not merely perform it as 
matter of legal obligation, or to the end they may avoid diſgrace or any legal puniſh- 
ment in caſe of their failure in it. He who acts only in regard to theſe human motives, 
will find many occaſions of being unfaithful without being detected zhis fidelity and diligence 
can alone be depended upon, who has a true and powerful ſenſe of religion, who tho he 
ſerves man 3 does ſervice as unto the Lord, and not unto man. non 

2. It is alſo neceſlary to the good of the common wealth that ſervants ſhould be inſtruct- 
ed in the principles of religion, and be oblig'd to practiſe it. Were due care taken ta 
this end, perſons in the ſeveral employments of life would not only be render'd more uſeful 
to the ſtate by their induſtry and probity, by a ſober, regular, and peaceable behaviour, 
dut many publick diſorders, and in conſequence of them, perhaps many publick executions 
of criminals would be prevented. | 
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TR O' maſters then according to the fleſh are diſtinguiſh'd under that appellation, as op- 
pos'd to ſpiritual paſtors, yet they have this duty in common with them; tho? not by ſpe- 
cial commiſſion, yet in the general reaſon of the thing, that they ought to take care of the 
intereſts of religion, even in regard to thoſe of civil ſociety. | GD; | 

I ſhall not be thought partial to maſters in what I have ſaid in relation to the duties pro- 
perly incumbent on them, I ſhall obſerve the ſame impartiality in ſpeaking concerning the 
duty of ſervants. And, Es . | 
I. Ox the honour which they owe to their maſters. One reaſon of this duty is founded 
in their ſuperiority, that being, in the nature of it, always A ground of reſpe&. But the 
(a) Apoſtle does alſo recommend it upon another conſideration, that of the benefits which 
ſervants receive from their maſters: Let as many ſervants as are under the yoke, count their own 
maſters worthy of all honour, that the name of God and his doctrine be not blaſphem'd, and as partakers 
of the benefit, This was ſo much a duty of natural obligation, that chriſtian ſervants were 

articularly caution'd to obſerve it, left the enemies of the Goſpel ſhould take occaſion 
Fein their failure in it, of objecting to them that chriſtianity was deſign'd not ſo much to 
promote peace and order in ſociety, (for which ends no inſtitution in the world was ever ſo 
well calculated) as to ſubvert and deſtroy them. | 

TuIs honour.conſifts in all the external ſigns of reſpe& whether by words or actions. 
Servants are to receive even the more harſh and ſevere uſage of their maſters, as children 
of their parents, with a deference agreeable to the relation wherein they ſtand, without 
taking upon them to remonſtrate or repine. This 1s the import of the (b) Apoſtle's advice, 
Servants be ſubjef to your maſters, with all fear, not only to the ps and gentle, but alſo to the fro- 
ward: For this is thankworthy if a man for conſcience toward God endure grief, ſuffering wrong fully. 
The only true and ſtanding rule indeed to oblige ſervants to a faithful diſcharge of their 
any in all reſpects is to act ſincerely upon this principle, and to do nothing without con- 

ulting it. For, | | 

I. 1 T will be of no leſs uſe to ſervants towards engaging their fidelity: Which may be 
conſider'd as importing either their diligence in doing what is requir'd of them, or in being 
faithful to the truſt repos'd in them : On both which accounts their ſervice will have its due 
effect, and can then indeed only have it; for all other principles of fidelity but this will on 


many occaſions fail them. This is the ground of thoſe other apoſtolical precepts to ſer- 


vants, that they ſhould perform their duty in ſecret, as if their behaviour and actions were 
really viſible : Not with eye-ſervice, as men-pleaſers, but in ſingleneſs of heart fearing God. As 
the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of God from the heart ; with good will doing ſervice as unto 
the Lord, and not to men (c) | 


III. OzzDizncs. For which they have alſo, beſides the natural reaſon of the thing, 
a divine and expreſs command, Servants obey your maſters in all things ; ſervants be obedient to 


Jour maſters, and pleaſe them well in all things, not anſwering again (d.) Here are two excel- 


lent rules preſcrib'd to ſervants for the more cheerful and acceptable performance of 
their duty: firſt, that the end propos d by it ſhould be to pleaſe ; ſecondly, that it ſhould 
be done after the moſt obliging and reſpe&ful manner. N 

Bur a faithful ſervant indeed will not only conform with cheerfulneſs to the expreſs 
commands of his maſter, but do every thing that may be agreeable to the ſecret intima- 
tions of his will, or the reaſons in general of ſerving him; which require a conftant and 
uniform obedience on all occaſions, and in every reſpect, within the bounds of what is 


| lawful, whereby his zeal in order to ſerve him moft effectually may be beſt teſtify d. 


** 
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Of the duties which reſult from tbe diſtinction of ſuperiors and infe- 
riors, in ſeveral reſpects where there is no particular dependence 
between them. . 


HE very nature of the ſeveral relations before ſpecify'd ſuppoſes a continual com- 

merce between them, and a ſtricter obligation of promoting their mutual intereſts : 
But there are alſo certain duties ariſing in civil life from che diſtinction of inferiors and 
pe hho ſeveral accounts, tho without any ſuch immediate or ſtri dependence on 
one another. 


Ser 
Of the duties proper to men in an opulent and indigent condition. 


HE firſt diſtinction which I here make is that of the rich and the poor. 

AND I begin according to my former method with the ſuperior relation; but 
which is ſo far from exempting the rich from the ſeveral duties which I am going to ſhew 
are inoumbent on them, that in proportion to the advantages which they enjoy they are 
under a more indiſpenſible obligation to perform thoſe duties: I ſhall comprehend all the 
duties of the rich, conſidered in relation to the poor, under the two heads of humanity 
and piety. 1 79 

I. 111 : MANITY may be conſider'd either as expreſſing itſelf by an affable conde- 
ſcending behaviour, or by acts of charity and beneficence. _ EA 

1. In the former reſpect it is the more incumbent on rich men to ſhew to their inferi- 
ors all proper teſtimonies of benevolence and reſpect, as they are ſuppos'd to have had 
greater advantages of education, of knowing the world, and the beſt rules of behaviour 
which obtain it; and as there is no better argument of good breeding than a continual 
diſpoſition and readineſs to oblige. 5 | 

Bor Iam willing to deduce the motives of a human and affable behaviour from a 
much higher principle than that which is founded in reaſons of external decency or re- 
ſpe. It is a natural duty that we ſhould treat all men with a regard to them as men: 
A Duty which yet the rich are more particularly oblig d to exemplify, as being free 
from many occaſions of diſcontent or reſentment, to which perſons under more narrow 
or unhappy circumſtances are ſubject, and which are apt to render perſons of the beſt and 
moſt ingenuous diſpoſitions leſs capable ar all times to preſerve a perfe& equality of tem- 
per. EE | 5 | 
AI LO wANC Is may be made to perſons under ſuch circumſtances if they are ſome. 
times of a leſs eaſy and obliging manner: But what can be ſaid in excuſe of choſe who are 
wanting in the common offices of humanity ; whom providence has plac'd in a ſtate of life, 
wherein they ſeem to have nothing in a manner to do, but to render themſelves more a- 
greeable and engaging; that very duty recommended by the () Apoſtle, for I would not 
have humanity itſelf to be conſider'd merely as a human virtue, when he exhorts thoſe who 
are in a ſuperior condition of life, 70 army — to men of low eſtate. 
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and Wherein there do not always appear the qualities mo 


ſtewards in the houſhold of Go 
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Tus ſenſe of gratitude to God does alſo require this behaviour from perſons of fortune 
Who made tbem to differ from others, or what have they which then have pot receiv'd? If the pre- 
CWGÜ⁵] rich andthe pgor fhoulbote inaeor_thgocher, yor Gyl'$ 
the maker of them both, and me are equally under his care, as of a faithful creator; they 
ſhould therefore make up the deficiencies to the poor, which neceſſarily ariſe from the 
condition of things in this world, by treating them wich all the tenderneſs and reſpect due 
to their fellow creatures. 2 

THis is a duty indeed which coſts them nothing, and wherein a temper naturally good, 


and mere civil conſiderations will go a great way; but when it is perform'd even upon true 
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them, if they be not careful to diſcharge the duty 
2. THAT of henefictnce. God, the common | 

diſtributed the bleflings of life after ſo unequal a manner, but with te that the 

rich ſhould endeavour to make up the inequality of the diſtribution, by Uifperſitg'more li- 

berally abroad, and giving to the poor: There is the greater reaſon to believe this when we 

conſider the character of thoſe perſons on whom God Gch w# beſtows the bleflings of life 


þfoper'to recommefid them to 


Urox this conſideration rich men are frequently repreſerited not as proprietors, but 

1 0 , conſider'd 85 a 017 cone, Wherelh they ate do Al- 
tribute to the family in a convenient proportion according to the ſeveral exigerictes of it. 
So that the poor have bills of demand upon them, and a right to claim ſuch proportion. 
Indeed as there are no ftated meaſures of it, or determinate objects, but only in general 
perſons under circumſtances of want or other diftrefs, rich men think themſelves more at 


and religious motives, it is ſtill inſufficient to acquir rich 7 of what is expected from 
1 


pencidh'U in the next place; 


his favour, ; 


liberty to diftribute in a greater or leſs proportion to the poor, and to ſuch particular per- 


ſons as their inclination or the impullſe of a particular compaſſion leads them. : | 
I do not deny, that there are reaſons why our charity ſhould be extended at ſome times, 
and to ſome perſons, in a more liberal manner than to dttiers; but fill it is àn ertar to re- 


ſolve the meaſures of it into our own arbitrary inclination, or any other mere perſonal motive 
reſpecting our ſelves: Our own and the circumſtances of thoſe we deſign it to, are to be 


conſider'd, and when we do confider them we are neither at liberty to with - hold it, nor to 
limit our ſelves on all occaſions as to the degree of it. | þ & 
Bur where then is the difference between acts of juftice and charity, if we are either 
ſtrictly . þ to miniſter to the necefſities of others, or after a certain proportion? 

In general acts of charity are acts of jaftice, as being requir d by a law, the ſupreme 
law, and as being done in obedience to it; but there is a diſtinction between juſtice and 
charity, upon which account they have a different denomination, in theſe three reſpects; 
Firſ#, That acts of charity or beneficence, which are not requird by human laws, ara ſo 


far merely arbitrary, Secondly, That where we perform them in obedience to the divine 


law, ſuppoſing perſons equally objects of charity, we are at liberty upon a pure motive of 
inclination to prefer one to another. And, Thirdly, Pho there may de a ſtated proportion, 


below which we ought not to fall, yet we may have liberty. of exceeding i caſes; 
And where we do exceed it, this ſeems to be charity in the higheſt and mo 


as contradiſtinguiſh'd from juſtice. | 3 | 
T xx Jews, for inſtance, were oblig'd by the law to give the thirtieth pare of their yearly 
increaſe, or free uncharg'd revenue in charitable uſes; and in 77 pregept to this 
end, they 8 act of juſtice, and no more: But if the meaſures of their cha- 
rity exceeded that pre ſerib d by the law, It Was till more diſtinguiſhable from that of firig 
juſtice, as being more free and arbitrary. 1 80 33 
' Wrar I have occaſionally mention'd may ferve not only to enforee the duty of charity 
N the rich in a chriſtian nation, but in ſome meaſure to regulate the proportion of it. 
If the Jews who liv'd under a more ſevere and imperfect diſpenſation, and which was not 
ſo apt to inſpire men with ſentiments of love and generoſity, and a true greatneſs: of mind, 
were yet oblig'd to appropriate ſuch a part of their yearly income to. charitable: uſes, cer- 
tainly chriſtians, the very vital foul of whoſe religion is charity under-every denomination 
of it, ought not to preſcribe a leſs meaſure to themſelves, how / much ſoever they may think 
fit to exceed it: For that their righteouſneſs, Which is an ordinary expreſſion in ſcripture 
for acts of beneſicence, ſhould cd that of the righteous. under the laws is evident not 


only from the different ſpirit of the Goſpel; but the expreſs words of our Lord, at leaſt by 


negeſſary inference from them. - Sn ae 5 

II. RI c men are not only oblig'd, as they ſtand in relation to the poor, to acts of cha- 

rity, but to thoſe of piety ; ſuch acts I mean as tend in any kind to the better inſtruction and 

ediſication of the poor with reſpect to religion. A great many things might be here ſpoken 
concerning 


er of men, cannot be ſuppos d c have 
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concerning thoſe liberal foundations to this end throughout the whole kingdom, whereby 
great numbers of perſons, by a virtuous and well regulated education, are put in a capacity 
inſtead of being a burthen or diſgrace, of rendering themſelves uſeful to the common-wealth; 
whereby (for that is the principal and moſt excellent end of ſuch foundations) great num- 
bers are call'd in from the highways and the bedges, and compell'd, ſo far as charity can com- 
pel, to come into the houſe of God, that it may be full; to conclude, by means of which 
the pooreſt perſons, they who are the leaſt capable, if at all capable, of inſtructing their 
children, or making any competent proviſon for them, have pious grounds to hope, that 
Their ſons may grow up as young plants, and their daughters be as the poliſhed corners of the temple. 

Tux duties of the poor to the rich are obvious from the nature and circumſtances of 
their condition, and from the benefits which they have receiv'd, or which they may be 
in expectation of receiving from the rich. | 
Bur beſides the motives of gratitude, and reaſons of dependence which will ſupply the 
want of particular rules to the poor in this caſe, there is a reſpe& due from them to the 
rich as ſuch. For tho' riches are ſometimes found in the hands of perſons who have the leaſt 
pretence to perſonal merit; tho' not only folly, as Solomon obſerves, but ſometimes vice 
and injuſtice are ſet in high dignity; yet the reaſons of external reſpe& are often rather | 
founded in the relative than real characters of men. As riches therefore render men more 
conſiderable in the common-wealth, and more capable of ſerving it, as we are to re- 
ou our external behaviour in regard to the good of the common-wealth, rich men 
themſelves, how deſpicable ſoever, as they ſometimes are, in their capacity merely perſon- 
al, yet ought to have ſome ſhare of reſpe& paid to them in their civil capacity ; though, 
where in conjunction with an ample fortune, we diſcover any generous or laudable qualities; 
the degrees of reſpe to them ought to riſe ſo much higher in proportion. 


Ser. II. 


. Of the proper duties founded in perſonal qualifications, or birth, or the 


favour of the prince, 
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I ANOTHER diſtinction of ſuperiors and inferiors, upon which certain duties 
do reſpectively ariſe, is form'd upon the difference of parts and abilities. If 
riches, which add nothing to perſonal merit, do in ſome ſort entitle thoſe who poſleſs then: 
to an external reſpect, the reaſon of paying a juſt deference to men, who are eminently 
diftinguiſh'd by their learning, their knowledge, or any very uſeful accompliſhment 15 
ſtill ſtronger, both as theſe are natural perfections, or owing to them, and as perſons ſo 
diſtinguiſh'd are more capable of doing ſervice, or even perhaps of doing honour to their 
country. The duties which ſuch perſons owe to thoſe of a lower capacity, conſiſt in a 
modeſt and eaſy deportment towards them, in contributing towards their aſſiſtance, 
towards the removal of their ignorance, or the improvement of their knowledge, and the 
regulation of their conduct. 1 3 
II. TuE RR are alſo reciprocal duties, but which terminate in proper teſtimonies of re- 
ſpect, as under the former diſtinction between perſons of birth, and of honour confer'd by 
the prince, tho upon perſons of mean and obſcure birth. 

Wu xk men derive from ancient and honourable families, the merit of their anceſtors 
is ſuppos d to deſcend to them, not I take it, ſo much from any inherent quality of blood, 
(tho that is a common term) which it will be difficult to account for a pure and unmix'd 
conveyance of, thro” a ſucceſſion of many ages, and a thouſand more accidents. 

Bvr the ground of that deference which is paid to birth, and not altogether without 
reaſon, I take to be this; that as nothing animates the ſoul ſo much, or puts it in ſtronger 
motion than a laudable ambition of excelling in all generous qualities ; as this ambition 
operates in perſons of high birth, not only by virtue of its general force, but from a ſenſe 
of ſhame in particular, that they ſhould fall ſhort of the vercue of their anceſtors, or incur 
the imputation of a degenerate race, it is preſum'd that having all the advantages of exam- 
ple and education, they will exert themſelves with more than ordinary vigour and re ſolu- 
tion, to avoid that reproach. TE 

FnkERx is alſo a political reaſon why reſpe ſhould be had to birth. Were the honour 
which men propoſe to themſelves by the moſt illuſtrious actions, and for which they are 
induc'd to undertake them, to terminate with their liyes ; it would be a diſcouragement 
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to others from engaging in the ſame noble deſigns, but upon proſpect of a deſcent of 
Honour by a a to future generations, and as perſons may have per- 


aps vanity enough tg extend their views to the end of the world. This is a ſpur to lau- 


dable actions in the ſervice of the ftate, which they who are the leaſt ſenſible of any mo- 
tives to ambition muſt neceſſarily feel the power of. As honour, whether by deſcent of 
title or eſtate, or both, is therefore due to birth; as it is agreeable to a wiſe infti- 
tution of the ſtate, that it Thould be ſo for the E encouragement of vertue and 
merit, theſe two gonſeguences ſeem neceſſarily to follow, that honour ought to be paid to 
perſons of bisch, and that no wiſe ſtate will on any occaſion deprive itſelf of a privilege ſo 
neceſſary to the ſervice of it, as that of canferring hereditary honour. | 

HI. Fo x the ſame reaſon, where any honour is confer d by the prince, an external 
regard at leaft is due to the perſon on whom it is confer d, tho' he ſhould not have all the 
merit which might he expected to entitle him to it: For the prince who. is the father of 
His country, beiog ſuppoſed to act always agreeably to that relation, and for the be- 
pefit of the ſtate, it way ſometimes happen that perſons may have particular talents for 
the ſervice p it, whole qualifications in other reſpects may not ſo generally appear to re- 

oammen them. 5 r nd 
8 Tnx expreſſions of royal favour have much the ſame force towards diſtinguiſhing the 


objects of if, as the royal lamp has to put a differenge between coins, and even ſomerimes 


to give a current and extrinſick value to that, which in compariſon had very little or none 
15 elf; But che conclukop which I would eſtabliſh is ſtill good, that we ought in civil 
cigty to regulate the meaſures of our reſpect, not only out of regard to perſonal merit, 


fa $9 che prudent inſtitutions and proper ends of civil government. 
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Cue. VIE 


The reciprocal duties of friendſhip. 


EE is alſo @ relation ariſing. from ſriendſhip, but with this difference from 


thoſe befare mentioned, that it does not only ſuppoſe certain reciprocal duties, 


bur Which are in the nature of them much che fame. There are few of the philoſophers 


and moraliſts, wha have not treated upon this ſubject, and moſt of them indeed have 


ing it, the rules of cultivat- 
jpg it, a5 to perſans of different tempers or circumftances, of a different age or manner of 
1 den who would inform themfelves as to theſe ſeveral particulars, may conſult 
Ariſtotle's ethicks, who has ſtated theſe points with great exactneſs: I am only to conſider 
what are the proper duties incumbent on us towards thoſe with whom we have Actually con- 
ſſer den a friendſhip, or what the nature of friendſhip properly imports ; for that muſt be 
the rule to determine us concerning the proper offices of it. as oe Sth 
Fim is defin d by Ariftetle (a) to confift in a mutual benevolence, which diſ- 
covers A certain external ſigniſications, that it will induſtrioufly ſeek opportunities of 
en Ny ( A 7 the 1 * ny our _ | 4 | | 0 
I iendtip according to this philoſopher is fomeching honeſt, and what a 
wile and god man may juſtly deſign and purſue. There is a friendſhip indeed, of rathe 
a FQRAPArary conan, fuch as it is, which wicked men enter into, and for very wicked 


| they may be more affiſtant and ferviceable to one anger, | by 
250 


My buſineſs is not to conſider it in the grounds of es, of» i 


ends and purpoſes, that they r 
ag union cher ſchemes and interefts. - The reflection of the excellent author of the wbole 
datt of man, is very juſt on this article. The relation of friendfhip, if it be rightly found- 
ed, is of great nearneſs and yſefulnefs : Bur there is none more generally miſtaken, in the 


Men ukually call them their friends with whom they have an intimacy and fre- 
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quency of converſation ; tho* that intimacy be indeed nothing but an agreement and com- 
bination in fin. A true friend Joves his friend ſo, chat he is very zeatons for his good. 
„ he that dots fo, will never be the inſtrument of bringing him to the greateſt 
evil. 8 | . | 

From the nature of friendſhip, which conſiſts in a mutual engagement to all good 
offices, whether that be expreſs'd or imply'd, the proper duties reſulting from it are eaſi- 
ly difeover'd; Thoſe offices, tho myltiplyd on particular oocafions, and 4s variety of cir> | 
cumſtances require, yet are principally reducible to the following heads. 

I. Or Fidelity. CS | 

II. Or Advice. 

HI. Or Alliance. 

IV. Or Conftancy. 3 VVT 

I. Or Fidelicy. This confifts in eſpouſing the intereſts of our friends, whether tfie 0c- 
cafions atid opportunities of doing them fervice be known to them or not; whether they 
apply to us for advice or aſſiſtance, or any incident happen which may render us Ca- 
pable of promoting their deſigns without ſuch application. Friendſhip is always ſuppos'd 
to be founded in love, it takes its denomination from love; both in the Greek and Roman 
language: Now the effects of love are always the fame, there is no 7 . 6 more faithful, 
er which leſs confults the arts of diffimulation. A friend will purſue the advantages of 


”— 


thole whom he truly loves as his own ; there will be no ſenſible difference between the 
power of ſelf-love, and the love of a perſon, whom the laws of friendſhip oblige him 
to love as himfell, Fu To To. 5 
Agora inſtance of fidelity is to 2 the ſecrets of our friends. This is rather 
neceſſarily imply'd in the former office of friendſhip, than to be conſider'd as a diſtinct 
A of it 2 For as our ſecrets diſcover thoſe methods which we take towards the accompliſh- 
ing of our deſigns, or the better ſtate of our affairs, in both which 70 foes a diſcovery 
may be of moſt dangerous conſequence to us; the higheſt act of infidelity in the na- 
ture of the thing, is to divulge what is committed to us by way of ſecret from our friends: 
For this breach of truſt, the wiſe ſon of Syrach, than whom no moral writer had ever 
more juſt and ſublime notions of friendſhip, obſerves, that even a friend will depart, 
II. Os Advice. There are few perfons of ſo penietrating a genius, or who ſo per- 
fectly know the world, that they are able to make a right judgment of all incidents, 
or at all times to determine what meaſures are moſt proper to be taken in the con duc 
of their own deſigns or affairs. This common defect of human underftanding has been 
providentially deſign'd by God to render a contract of friendſhip among men more ne- 
ceffiry, and at the ſame time to heighten the pleaſures of it, that the wifeſt and beſt of 
men evnrinually have octaſion for the advice and converſation of other perſons, and 
ſometimes of thoſe who are much inferior to them with reſpe& to the general extenit of 
their knowledge, and their capacity in many other refpes. _ 
III. Or Affffance. How far tlie meaſares of this duty buglit to eee among friends 
is matter of ſoms difficiilty to determine, becauſe there te other obligations relating to 
our parents, to our prinee, to our family, which may interfere on certain occaſions with 
them: So that we can only in this cafe, without deſeetiding to a caſuiftical albu 
of ſo flies à point, lay down this general rule, that we ought ſincerely to contribute all 
that amſtanee to out friends which we are ſatisfy'd in our own minds we ma! lawfu y 


contribute without injuring thoſe other relations, and according to ſuch Ames Where- 
ableneſs of temper, and 77 upon expreſs aſſurances of conſtant any w 10 2 
we are not able efecually to ſerve them in the firſt effiys of out endeavours to t 
friends ars united and endext'd to one another, is from the duration of their friendfhi 
men, 


in their eoneurrence might have been reaſonably ſuppos'd. ee 

IV. Consrancy. Friendfhip, where it is well founded, and upon à perfect a 
evmmonly ons condition of it, will perfiff in proſecutitig the intefelte of our rien: I 2 
end. But this is not a Þ intend ; one of the greateſt tyes and Obligations whe by 
Sometirhes, and then there is ſomething ſhocking be dor mea fure i violating tie 8. 
of ftiondſkip, it beconies hereditary; which otcaſion'd that advice of the pi ft, of 
WD ere fers I ſhall concfude this article, f 7hint on friend, and thy fat 
or[ake not. | | _ 
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The CONCLUSION. 


Concerning the reaſonableneſs, the neceſſity, and meaſures of chriſtian 
| obedience. | | 


HE rules of religion, how exactly ſoever ſtated, or tho' on other accounts en- 

forc'd after the moſt powerful manner, yet will never operate effectually except 
men are firſt convinc'd that they are in the nature of them reaſonable, in the applica- 
tion practicable, and that the meaſures of our obedience to them in general may be ſuf- 
ficiently aſcertain'd. 1 

Trar I may therefore render a work which comprehends the general principles and 
duties of religion, eſpecially of the chriſtian religion, of more general uſe, I ſhall hers 
in the concluſion of ir, endeavour to ſhew, | | 
I. Thar the terms of evangelical or chriſtian obedience, are in themſelves reaſonable. 

I have prov'd at large under the firſt head of practical theology, that the diſtinction 
of moral virtue is founded in reaſon, and that all the particular duties of morality are 
agreeable to reafon : And as the chriſtian religion has not ſuper-induc'd any duty ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking of a moral nature into the body of its laws, but only more diſtinctly expreſs'd 
or declar'd the nature, or enforc'd the obligation of certain moral precepts, which were 
teſs evident either from the common light, or from any antecedent revelation, or which 
if clearly reveal'd, the Fewiſh Rabbies had e perverted to a wrong ſenſe ; there- 
fore the chriſtian religion, as to the reaſonableneſs and morality of it, muſt neceſſarily 
ſtand upon the ſame foot with that of natural religion. | | 

Ov Lord indeed declares to his diſciples, that in one reſpect he gave them 4 new 
commandment, in charging them to love one another; but the duty of mutual love among 
men being founded in a common principle of humanity and juſtice, he could not in- 
tend that he gave them a new commandment as to the matter or ſubftance of it, but on- 
ly in reſpect to the degree and extent of it: As he explains himſelf in the following 
words, 4s Ihave loved you, that you alſo love one another. Where he makes his love to them, 
or to mankind in general, which was the greateſt, and of che moſt generous nature, the 

rule and meaſure, ſo far as it was imitable, of a reciprocal love, and of all the proper 
effects of it; which ought to be preſerv'd among themſelves, and among all his true and 
genuine diſciples. | | 
Bur to extend the obligation of any duty according to different circumſtances which 
men are under, is not to add to the moral law, or to introduce in a ſtrict ſenſe a new 
moral law; but only to give a more expreſs ſanction to a law which in general antece- 
dently oblig'd. For all the duties of natural religion are to be regulated y a due regard 
to circumftances, and it might as juſtly be argued, that when they who are rich in this 
world are charg'd to diſtribute more liberally, becauſe their circumſtances qualify them 
for a more liberal diſtribution, that a precept is laid down in the evangelical writings 
perfectly new; as that our Saviour gave a new commandment in reference to the extent 
and generoſity of chriſtian love, where his example, where the ſpirit and tendency of his 
holy religion, and at that time eſpecially the ſtate of chriftians requir'd, that their love 

' ſhould be ſo extended. : | | 
Tu II are it is granted, certain poſitive precepts in the Goſpel which have no di- 
- ſtint foundation in natural reaſon if abſtractedly conſider d, but which yet, if we take 
in the general end and deſign of them, have a reaſonable foundation; and if we add that 

they are in their natural tendency means of order and common edification, or in virtue 
of God's poſitive inſtitution means of grace, they will be ſo far from appearing unrea- 

ſonable, or as matter of complaint, as introducing any greater difficulties in the courſe of 
our chriſtian obedience, that we ought to be more eſpecially thankful to God for them, 
as they have ſo ſpecial a propriety towards facilitating the duties of it. 

TuxxE are allo duties of ſelf-denial, of mortification, of ſubmiſſion to injuries, to af. 
fronts, to perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake, which are thought very oppoſite to certain 
reaſonable inclinations of men, and to lay heavy burthens upon them, too grievous to be 
born. But if there be any weight in this objection, it will equally lie in many caſes a- 
gainſt the reaſonableneſs of practiſing the duties of natural religion: And men in this 
way of arguing would always have a right to plead inclination and intereſt, againſt the 


rules 


— 


' 
„ene 
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rules of conſcience and juſtice, whenever they might happen to interfere ; nay, were 
this plea to be allow'd, there could be no reafonable tye of obedience upon men to hu- 
man laws whenever they might find their account in tranſgreſſing them: And yet no one 
will ſay that laws enaRed for the publick gaod, which yet in particular caſes fall hard 
even upon good men, are therefore unreaſonable: or unjuſt. Shall we deny that autho- 
rity to the ſovereign lawgiver, who alone has real power, which we allow to a human 
legiſlator, when he thinks fit, in his wiſdom, to lay any wholſome or convenient reſtraic:s 
upon the ſubject; or to put them upon a method of ſerving him, after a more di- 
{tinguiſh'd and honorary manner, from the .difficulties or danger of the ſervice to which 
he appoints them? ie ' | 

Ir may be ſaid then, to the advantage of the chriſtian religion, that it requires no in- 
ſtance of obedience from us conſider'd under the head of moral duties, (and choſe are the 
great matter of complaint to libertines) but what would be requir'd of men under the 
like circumſtances, in a pure ſtate of natural religion; and what may be deduc'd, as to 
the reaſonableneſs of it, from the common right which the civil magiſtrate has of impo- 
ſing, on particular occaſions, ſeverer laws or reſtraints upon the ſubject for the common good. 

WicxeD men ſhould be aſham'd of urging thoſe arguments againſt the reaſonableneſs 
of chriſtianity conſider'd as a rule of life, which, if they conclude any thing, deftroy the 
very foundations of natural religion, and of all order, peace, and happineſs, in civil ſociety. 
Bor let it be granted, that the paſſive duties commanded in the Goſpel are neither 
for the real benefit of private chriſtians, or the common good of the chriſtian ſociety, 
(in both which reſpects the wiſdom and goodneſs of God conſpir'd in enacting them ; ) 
yet {till the practice of them is reaſonable in reſpect to the reward propos d, and is in- 
finitely more than ſufficient to out- balance all the difficulties and hardſhips which we 
can ſuſtain by the way that leads to it. - „ | 

THz Apoſtle's argument that a chriſtian ſhould endure hardneſs as a good ſoldier of Jeſus 
Chriſt (a), from the proſpect of favour and reward; and the other whereby he animates 
the faith and conftancy of chriſtians, from a conſideration that the ſufferings of this preſent 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which ſhall be revealed hereafter (b): Both 
theſe arguments are in the nature of them an appeal to the common ſentiments and pra- 
&ice of mankind. Men in the military ſtate, to keep to that metaphor, who have any 
ſpirit or taſte of ambition, will feel a new and more generous ardor, will remain un- 
mov'd at difficulties and danger, where honour calls, or the certain ſpoils of honour in- 
vite: Why, as the Apoſtle (c) argues, ſhould not every chriſtian be inſpir'd ſtill with a 
nobler ardor, that be may pleaſe him who hath choſen him to be 4 ſoldier ; him in whoſe pleaſure 
is life, who has the diſtribution of eternal rewards, and of crowns which fade not away ? 

IN every ſtate or condition of life, men are willing to deny themſelves, ro ſuffer many 
things where the advantage propos d is conſiderably greater than that which is given up in 
expectation of it; and why ſhould not the ſame rule hold ſtill ſtronger, where the advan- 
tage propos d is confeſſedly infinitely greater, or why ſhould libertines complain that the 
laws of the Goſpel are unreaſonably ſevere, when there is nothing in the ſeverity objected 
to them, but what is agreeable to the common maxims whereby both the wiſeſt and the 
weakeſt of men ordinarily govern themſelves in civil life? 

Ir is not then becauſe men believe the conditions of chriſtian obedience unreaſonable? 
that they complain of their unreaſonableneſs, but rather becauſe they do not firmly believe 
the truth of the chriſtian revelation. They conceal, as men generally do, the true reaſon 
under umbrage of one which has ſome affinity with it, but which gives leſs offence ; they 
conſider that an open profeſſion of infidelity would expoſe them more to a popular hatred, 
or other inconveniences, than an apology, wherein they pretend ſome ſhew of reaſon, for 
their complying with the common vices of the age. 5 

To evince the reaſonableneſs of evangelical obedience, it may be farther obſerv'd, that 
whatever difficulties there may be in it repugnant to our inclination, we are aflifted by 
an inward and divine principle, which is ſufficient to render us ſuperior to all difficulties ; 

we have the promiſe of God upon our prayers for his holy ſpirit, that he will give it us, 
and the graces of it ſtill in a greater proportion, according to the improvement which we 
have already made of them: So that every repeated endeavour to do our duty, qualifies us 
to do it ftill with greater facility. — 3 55 | | 

Ir wicked men, who do not experience theſe inward aſſiſtances, or have not ſo ſenſibl 
taſted of the heavenly gift, complain ſo much the more of the hard terms of religion, it is 
becauſe they never us'd the proper means of obtaining the grace of God by prayer, or after 
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a requiſite manner, or becauſe the have not faithfully comply'd with the motions of it : For 
God having made prayer the means of obtaining his grace, and our concurrence with it, 
when obtain'd, the means of rendring it effectual; where there is a failure in the condition 
on our part, we have no right to expect either the gifts or the proper effects of grace, or 


that God ſhould perform what is promis'd in either reſpe& on his part. It is unreaſonable 


then for wicked men to complain of thoſe difficulties in religion which are owing to their 


own ſloth or negligence ; and becauſe they will not apply the means which are tender'd to 
them, which might enable them not only to ſurmount thoſe difficulties, but to render them 


eaſy. Let them firſt take a view of the ſpiritual Canaan, of the land into which we invite 


them, and qualify themſelves for making a right judgment concerning the order and beau- 
ty of it, and the pleaſures which it affords, and then let them bring up an ill report of it; if 
in truth or juſtice they can : But let them not diſcourage themſelves or others before they 
have made this trial, after which they will not only find it practicable but delightful, 4 


land flowing with milk and honey. 
S ECT. II. 


Of the neceſſity of evangelical obedience. 


E ſhall ſtill perſuade men with leſs force to the practice of their duty from the rea- 
ſonableneſs of it conſider'd in itſelf, if we do not ſhew them it is neceſſary, abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to their great and ſupreme intereſt, that they ſhould practiſe it. And there- 


fore I am to conſider in the next place, 

II. Tux neceſſity of evangelical obedience, or the neceſſity of it to ſalvation. 

AN p here if we are to be determin'd by the plain and expreſs declarations of God in the 
ſcriptures, this doctrine cannot admit the leaſt poſſibility of doubt. We are requir'd, as e- 
ver we hope for the ſalvation tender'd to us in them, that denying all ungudlineſs and worldly 
Iuſts, we ſhould live righteouſly, ſoberly, and godly in this preſent world: We are told, that with- 
out holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord ; that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God : that 
he only who doeth the will of the Father, ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven : Many texts might 
be cited out of the holy ſcriptures to the ſame effect, all which import, ſo far as we can con- 


clude any thing from the natural import of words, that the obedience requir'd of chriſtians 
in the Goſpel, is of abſolute neceſſity to ſalvation. 


SEVERAL Notions have been advanced to overthrow this plain ſcripture doctrine, or 
at leaſt to leſſen the force of it, and even by a miſapplication of other parts of ſcripture to 
that end: Four of the calviniſtical points ſtrictly ſo call'd, are directly or more indirectly 
calculated for this purpoſe. | 

Ir God have abſolutely determin'd to ſave a ſele& number of perſons, without any pre- 
vious conſideration of their good or their evil actions; if he has determin'd to fave them by 
the power of a grace which they are not capable of reſiſting ; that they ſhall finally perſe- 
vere in virtue of it, and that the merits of Chris death ſhould effectually extend to them; 


it will be extremely difficult to account, either how obedience can be of abſolute neceſſity 


to an end which is already abſolutely determin'd, without any regard to obedience, or 


what effectual motives men can have to enter upon ſuch a courſe of obedience, which is 


no condition of obtaining their end, nor ever enter'd originally into the decree of it. 
THrzxs are alſo other arguments taken from the mercy and goodneſs of God, from the 
natural corruption and infirmities of men, from certain paſſages of ſcripture miſapply'd to 
favour corruption, from the examples of good and holy men recorded in it, to ſhew that 
holineſs, as requir'd in the Goſpel, is not ſo neceſſary to falvation, as divines commonly 


repreſent ir. There have been ſome who have even contended (as if God had any need of 


the ſinful man) that ſin affords a proper occaſion of magnifying the power of his grace, or 
that he does not ſee fin as ſuch in his elect. Others have proceeded fo far as to ſuppoſe it in 
a manner convenient that the ele& ſhould, on certain occaſions, fall into fin, in order to 


render them more humble, and to ſhew them, if I may ſpeak in the diale& of thoſe men, 
their nothingneſs and the neceſſity of ſpiritual regeneration; as if it could be agreeable to 


any wiſe or good deſign of God, that we ſhould fall into one ſin, to the end we may be 
brought to repentance or contrition for another. 

Tust ſeveral principles tend to weaken the force of thoſe arguments which we bring 
for the neceſſity of evangelical obedience. Some of them have been already obviated ; the 
bare recital of others is ſufficient to their confutation ; but they are all of them indifferently 
confuted by this general rule, that we are to make our judgments concerning what is ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation from the expreſs conditions of it, declar'd and repeated by God in the 
holy ſcriptures, and not from remote conſequences, or an induction of any facts or texts 
that may ſeem in one view perhaps to interfere with thoſe conditions, but yet are really 


capable of being explain d after a manner agreeable to them. Tit 
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: TAE moſt plauſible objection againſt the neceſſity of evangelical obedience is taken 
from the ſuppos d impoſſibility of it; for nothing can be neceſſary to moral agents, or im- 
pos'd on them as ſuch, but what is in the nature of it poſſible. . 


Now it is ſaid that the Goſpel requiring a perfect, uniform, and uninterrupted ſtate of 
obedience, whereof all men have fallen ſhort, and the beſt of men ever will do; ſhould we 
ſuppoſe obedience in this ſenſe neceſſary to falvation, no man can be ſav'd; God having 
render'd the very condition of his being ſav'd impracticable. 


Tas difficulty will properly be accounted for under my next particular, where I am to 


ſpeak 
ier 
Concerning the meaſures of evangelical obedience. 


A here it is readily granted that the law of God, which poo the rules of our 
chriſtian obedience, is in all reſpects holy, and juſt, and good; and that it was ſich as 


became the eternal purity, rectitude, and benignity of the divine nature. God could not 


without denying himſelf have given us a law contrary to theſe attributes: There neither 
can be therefore, nor is any diſpenſation in the conditions of our obedience for ſin in any 
degree, or of any kind; but we are vblig'd not only to preſerve our innocence, but to 
improve in grace, to aſpire to things that are more excellent, and to go on to perfection. 7 
TukSsE we acknowledge are the general conditions of our chriſtian obedience, as ne- 
ceſlary towards the attainment of that ſalvation which is promis'd to chriſtians : And the 
queſtion which will naturally return here is, 2% then can be ſav'd? I proceed directly to 
give ſuch an anſwer to this queſtion, as may, I hope, be ſatisfactory. And, | 
1. I would obſerve, that tho' a uniform and perfect obedience is requir'd of chriſtians, 
tho' it was agreeable to the perfections of the divine nature that God ſhould in general 
require ſuch obedience, yet he might if he thought fit in ſpecial caſes, and for ſpecial 
reaſons, tho* not directly diſpenſe with the breach of his own laws, yet remit any for- 
feiture incur'd in conſequence of our tranſgrefling them. ek 
Ap this is the peculiar advantage of the chriſtian revelation. Tho? the general laws 
of it are, as they ought to be, perfectly agreeable to the holineſs and wiſdom of God, yet he 
has been pleas'd out of his great goodneſs, and his compaſſion to our infirmities, to admit us 
in caſe of failure in our duty to terms of pardon and reconciliation, upon our true repentance : 
The evidences whereof ought always to be proportion'd to the quality and degree of our 
oftence. | | 
Sins of infirmity and ſurprize, as he has declar'd himſelf not extreme to mark what is 
done amiſs, are even conſiftent with a ſtate of grace, tho* no formal act of repentance. 
ſhould immediately follow upon the commiſſion of them: The loweſt act of diſpenſin 
mercy to ſinners muſt in the nature of it ſuppoſe a diſpenſation to ſuch ſinners, who had 
the leaſt criminal intention to offend, or who were betray'd thro' weakneſs, through miſ- 
take, or ignorance, or before they had time to conſider and recolle& themſelves. Theſe 
are mitigating circumſtances in caſe of our being overtaken with a fault ; and which, 
if we argue from the Goſpel, as a covenant of grace, or from the goodneſs of Chriſt, 
in dying for us, do ſuppoſe ſinners, when their crimes are ſo circumſtantiated, ftill to 
continue in a ſtate of grace. | 
EvzN in caſes where any ſin is of a more flagrant guilt, and deliberately committed, 
yet if we were betray'd into it through ſome extraordinary force of temptation, if it be 
not perſiſted in or repeated, tho we cannot ſo directly argue from the general tenor of 
the Goſpel, or merits of Chriſt's death, that it does not in fact exclude us from the favour of 
God, or would not exclude us from the kingdom of heaven, in caſe of our dying before we 
could exerciſe any proper act of repentance for it; yet upon our repentance, which is an in- 
vincible argument againſt the delay of it, we are aſſur d, ſuch ſin ſhall be remitted unto us. 
Ap this is one of the peculiar advantages to us under the evangelical diſpenſation, 
that notwithſtanding the purity and perfection of its morals, and the extent wherein 
we are requir'd to practiſe them, yet neither the nature, nor the number of our ſins, if we 
truly repent of them, ſhall exclude us from the kingdom of God: Tho' they be red as 
ſcarlet upon this condition they ſhall be as wool ; tho they be many, they ſhall be forgiven. 
Mex may hope from the goodneſs and mercy of God, that he will be diſpos'd to par- 
don tranſgreflion and fin to all perſons upon their humiliation or repentance, but acts of 
goodneſs and mercy being in the nature of them free, whatever diſtant hopes penitent ſin- 
ners might entertain concerning God's diſpoſition to pardon, yet they could have no aſ- 
ſurance that he would pardon them, till he had reveal'd his will to this end: An aſſur- 
Hh h h 2 ance , 
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ance, where an eternity of happineſs or miſery is depending, is what men are to ſeck af. 
ter, and if poſſible to find; and that they will find in the chriſtian revelation, and there 
. ER 1 3 One; | 
Ir is neceſſary however to lay down. theſe two rules both concerning fins of infirmi- 

ty, under which general name I comprehend all thoſe fins hich are leſs voluntary, that 

conſiſt with a ſtate of grace, and concerning the evangelical diſpenſation as to repentance 

for greater and more deliberate fins. | RES OT 

1. Tur we ſhould be very cautious how we charge thoſe ſins. to che -account of in- 

firmity, which are really the effect, cho* more latent, of a deliberate choice; and, 

2. Tua r we ſhould never preſume to commit any ſin, much leſs to continue in a ſin. 
ful ſtate, upon the hopes of repentance. | 

Ix the the former caſe a miſtake may be of the moſt dangerous conſequence by hiding 

the true ſtate of our condition from us, by ſpeaking peace where there is n peace; and ſo 

preventing the very deſigns of repentance. In the latter cafe tho we ſhould deſign to 

xepent, we may not be permitted through the juſt judgment of a provak'd and avenging 
God to put our deſign in execution. | | 


* 


* 


Cox cgRNING that perfection which is requir'd as a condition of our chriſtian o- 
bedience I would in particular obſerve, that it does not, that it cannot, as the Goſpel is 
„ conſider'd a covenant of grace, import a perfection of degrees, but only of ſtate, that is, 2 
perfection agreeable to our preſent circumſtances and capacities in this life: Should it 
ſuppoſe that a perfect unſinning obedience is requir'd in chriſtians, and that ſich obedi- 
ence is neceſſarily requir'd to qualify them. for the kingdom of God, the Goſpel in- 
ſtead of bong a diſpenſation of Grace, would be a law of rigor, or in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe a law of works, and indeed of terror to all chriſtians, as requiring a condition of 
eternal life, upon which no man living, but he who aſſum'd the human nature into a 
perſonal union with the divine, ever was, or ever will be juſtify'd. 
Ws ought however to uſe all proper means of advancing our perfection; this is not on- 
ly an inſtituted condition of our eternal happineſs, but a natural duty proper to qualify 
and prepare us for it. My deſign therefore is not to diſcourage perſons who endeavour to 
excel in all the nobler efforts and inſtances of evangelical obedience, but to comfort 
the weak, to ſupport the feeble minded, who if they are not capable of thoſe ardors 
wherewith other perſons are animated, or of attaining to the things which are more 
excellent, yet may hope from the goodneſs and ſincerity of their intentions, to attain 
| ſuch things, ac accompany ſalvation. . | | 
Turk RR is one paſſage indeed which ſeems to import that perfection, and that in the 
higheſt degree is rgquir'd as a duty in general of all chriſtians: They are commanded to be 
perfect, even as their heavenly Father is perfect. But there cannot be a more evident argu- 
ment, than what may be taken from this very paſſage, to ſhew that the perfection re- 
quir'd of chriſtians is a perfection not of degrees, for then the precept muſt have ſuppos'd 
an equality of perfection between the creatures and God ; but only 2 perfection proper 
to the ſtate of men, and in ſuch a meaſure as they are more capable of imitating the 
divine attributes; ſuch a perfection as they way by their ſincere endeavours ſeverally at- 
tain to, and according to the different model of their capacities, to which a juff and 
merciful God will make favourable allowances. i EL 
N Wurz VE rules we are to conduct our ſelves by, either in regard tothe terms of a 
| uniform, or a more perfect obedience ; whatever diſpenſations of favour God may make 
to us, according to our different talents or circumſtances, or the degrees of extenuation in 
j our ſinful actions, yet ſincerity requires that we ſhould all of us exert our ſelves in the 
3 great work which God has given us to do, to the utmoſt of our power, and in all the 
proper igſtancesof our obedience: And as there is not a more full and comprehenſive 
precept to this end, than that of the A oſtle St. Paul to the Philippians ; T ſhall conclude 
my work which by the bleſſing of God I have now put a period co, with that precepr. 
FINALLY brethren, „ things are true, whatſoever things are boneft, abatſoe ver 
sbings are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praiſe, think on theſe things. | 
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A | moral attributes of God 68 
| | his vital attributes 48 
Braham, the right be had over his ſon's incommunicable attributes 25 
=... Page 148 Author, characters of the perſons whor the author 
his juſtifying Faith, not deſtitute of good works conſulted in this work, Preface xix, xx. 


177 

Abſolution, the Church abſolves from Sin, not 
only by a declaratory, but alſo by an autborita- 
tive ſentence | 


Egyptians, not wrong'd by the Iſraelites, “ 


cauſe they had a commiſſion from God to deſpoil 5 


them of their goods 148 


299 
6e 


Auguſtin' (St.) ſingular opinion of the world be- 


ing made at once | 124 


reaſons offer d againſt his ſyſtem ib. 
he went too far in his diſputes with Pelagius 


252 


B 


Alexander (the Great,) why the Jews are not 
mention'd in his ſtor 8 
Almighty, 4 name common to the three Perſons, 
to the Father primarily, to the others derivative- 
ly th 201 

Angels, accerding to the Greeks, created before 
the material world 


Baptiſt (John) plainly points out Chriſt to be the 
real Son of Go 206 
Babylon (Captivity of) the Jews not deprived of 
their judicial authority during that bondage 240 
Belief, how it differs from judgment 171 


; 123 Bellarmin, acknowledges that the Scriptures con- 
reaſons for the affirmative ib. tain all points ſimply neceſſary to be believed x I7 


whether the Sadducees acknowledy'd Angels Bethlehem, how a conſiderable City 


243 


129 Births (monſtrous) why permitted by providence 
a conjecture at their number 130 1 1 164 
their knowledge ib. Biſhops, diftin# from prieſts in their fun#ions, 
the manner they aſſume bodies ib. by the teſtimony of every age ſince Gbriſt 289 
Angel-guardians a queſt ionable doctrine 133 objections attempting the negative anſwer d 291 


nit proper mediators between God and men 231 


Boetius, his difinition of eternity embraced by th 
Ariſtotle held the material world was eternal, : f J be 


ſchool-men, not ſatisfafory 40 


and denied God's ſpecial providence 73 Brother, an appellation among the Jews, pro- 
Arians, who den) d Chriſt's divinit 218 miſcuouſly given to cox en- german 239 
Aſcenſion, the proofs of Chriſt's ee 268 Burial, Chriſt's burial foretold by the Prophets 


why be aſcended 269 


: 259 
be oſcended with the ſame body he ſuffer d in, con- a ſtrong circumſtance to prove the reſurre&ion of 
 trary to the Maniczan and Socinian dreams bis body ib, 

270 | 

he aſcended not as to his divine nature 271 e 

Aſſent, er belief in general 171 | 
motives and grounds of aſſent 172 Canon, ſome inſpired writings not always receiv- 


ſeveral degrees of aſſent 173 
Atheiſm, Voſſius's opinion as to the atheiſm of ſe- 
Der al heathens 8 
Attributes (Divine) in general, and how di- 
ſtingui[h'd 32, 33, 34 


ed into the Canon 108 
+» 


Carte's (De) opinion of final cauſes not allow 


| Oe 
bis proof of @ Deity, from the idea of « being 
Tiil which 
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| Concupiſcence, Chriſt was freed from the moti- 


| a 


| which includes all poſſible perfection, enlarg d 


upon againſt Dr.Clark, andothers 26, 27. 
bis —4 Fa new order of ideas, to make tru h 
falſbood | 64. 
bis mechanical by pot bo ſis of the creation 127 
the aforeſaid bypotheſis overthrown 128 
Celſus, his objection, that Chriſtians had alter d 


the, goſpels 108 
Chriſt, i. e. anointed 206, 
bis divinity proved from bymns, doxologies, and 
divine worſhip | 197 
how be encreas'd in wiſdo | . 
he had a human ſoul | 234 


bis double genealogy in a legal and natural deſcent, 
recorded by St Matthew and St. Luke 237 
why his ſufferings affected not his divinity 245 
he died for all men univerſally 257 
Chriſtianity, how in appearance it deſtroys it ſelf 


91 
Church, a ſociety eftabliſh'd by Chriſt 288, 289 


why ſtyled hol | 285 
10 4 viſible 2 ſociety 286 
*tis not a voluntary ſociety TD. 
it has power to excommunicate and judge what is 

hereſy 288 
the Apoſtles perpetuated Chriſt's eſtabliſhment of 

the Church | 289 


Aifferent orders make up the miniſtry of the 
Church by Cbriſt's, and his Apoſtles eſtabliſhment 


ib. 

why the Novatians and Donatiſts were not 
members of the Catholic Church 295 
Chiliaſts, the ground of their error concerning the 
reſurrection 307 
Civil Power, under what confideraticn it can re- 
ward and puniſh good or bad alt ion, 320 


errors which diſturb the ſtate, are puniſhable by 


the civil magiſtrate ib. 
men fall indirettly under the civil power as they 
are Chriſtians, direfly as they are members of 

a civil ſociety 42 
Clergy, ſeveral nameleſs perſons attack d who de- 
ny the clergy's power over conſcience 221 
their ſucceſſion from Chriſt maintain d ib. 
Contradiction, God cannot work contradictions, 
which yet argues no want of power in him 59 
Conception, of Chriſt, 4 work above nature 225 
why the Holy Ghoſt not ſtyled the Father of Chrift 

| 226 


ons of concupiſcence by his miraculous conception 


| 226 
Condition, ſemetimes God's interminations are 
reverſtd, as being conditional 237 
Conf: flion, private confeſſion adviſeable, not en- 
joinꝰd by the word of God 300 
Creadion, what 119 
an object ion againſt the creation anſwer d 122 
not demon ſtrable from ſcripture N 
w:hen was the world created 123 
the world not created by Angels 202 

creal ion aſcribed to the Son by the ancient fathers 
in their creeds ib. 
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Creatures act without God's 3 tho 
not independently of him | : 156 
Creed, creeds were modell d deft nedl fo. ſuppor t 
the myſtery of the Trinity n u = 
the Apoſtles creed explain'd 1 
the origin of creeds, uncertain as to the time and 
compiler | 


18 
Crucifixion, the prophets foretold Chriſt froulT 


dye by crucifixion 247 
it was the moſt infamous of executions 243 
why made choice of by the Son of God, ib. 

D 


Daniel, his perſecution a bright inſlance of God's 
providence | 164 
his prophecy of the ſeventy weeks explain'd 242 
DOG what death is? whether Chriſt properly 
ie 7 

Cbriſt's death not abſolutely neceſſary = 
Deiſts, ſeveral ſorts of them 73 
the true [tate of the queſtion with *em, as to the 
expediency of revelation 88 
Decrees (divine) the ſchoolmens metbod of ex- 
plaining their freedom rejected 34 
Devil, his power of tempting to be underſtood lite- 
rally 132 
Deſpair, why a ſinner never ought to admit the 
thoughts of it 359 
Divini:y, of Chriff proved hiſtorically, as the ar- 
guments lie in the goſpels 205, 10 212 


the aforeſaid proofs abridg'd and ſumm d up 212, 


21 
Chriſt's divinity proved from the canonical 1 5 
| 213 fo 219, &c. 
the author*s reaſons for not attempting a body of 
divinity from Engliſh ſermons, Preface, ix, x. 
Diſſcnters, the author's opinion of their doctrine 
5 ibid. xiv. 
not proper to admit them into places of truſt 323 
this non-admittance unjuſtly ſtyled perſecution ib. 
Doctrine, ſome doctrines are 3 178 
the vulgar diſtinction of fundamentals, and not 
fundamentals ſcarce allowable ; better expreſſed by 


more, and leſs fundamental | ib. 
Ee 

Epicurus, bis Syſtem. Preface, xi. 
his objection againſt an intending cauſe in the 
produci ion of things | 22 
another of his objections againſt an intending 
cauſe in the ſeveral uſes of things | 24. 
the Epicureans objection againſt provid.nce an- 
ſwer'd | „ 


Error, if ſpeculative, fo as not to cffe& the ſtate, 
not puniſhable by the civil magiſtrate 321 


bow far men are accountable for errors in faith 186 


the innocence of error aſſerted in general terms, 4 


very dangerous propoſition 180 
Eternity, eternity of exiſtence demonſtrated 6 
ſelf-exiſt ence proved ib. 


eternity 
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eternity both certain and incomprehenſible 39 
Proofs from the old Lame eternity, Iſa. xl. 
28. xliv. 6. 7. lvii. 15. from the new te- 
famevt, Rev. i. 8. 2 Pet. iii. 8. Pa.q2 
Eternal torments a man's own choice, which is 


an apology for God's juſtice 5 328 
are eternal torments only divine menaces ib. 
arguments both mays 3295 330 


Euty ches, his erroneous opinion that the two na- 
tures of Chriſt became one by coalition, 234 


Euſebius, many copies of the old and new teſta- 


ment in bis days | 111 
Evidence, what is evidence? and how many 
kinds 172, 173 
Ex communication, eſtabliſhed by God in the 
church "$99 


F. 


Father, why and in what ſenſe the Ante-Nicene 
fathers ſeems to call the firſt perſon only God 

| | | 193, 194 

the antient creeds call the Father the one God, 
not excluſive of the Son, but of idols 190, 191 
Faith, its nature fully explained 174 
| the ſenſe of the 39 Articles as to juſtifying faith 
I75 


quſtify ing faith excludes not good works ib. 


faith not the formal cauſe of juſtification, but 


only the condition 


| OE, 177 
the ſcripture reconcil'd which attributes juſtiſica- 


tion one while to faith, and again to good 
works 1b. 
the diſtinction of explicit and implicit faith 178 
faith reſolved ultimately into the divine teſti- 
mon N . 
faith may be promoted either by poſitive or nega- 


tive penalties 279 
bow it depends upon the will ib. 
the certainty of faith 181 
the certainty of faith and reaſon compar ! 182 
primitive faith compar d with traditional 184 

Fataliſts, their ſyſtem overthrown 136, 137 


Fore-knowledge, how God foreſees future con- 
tingencies 1 
bow Chriſt foreſaw that Peter would deny him ib. 
fore-knowledge not the cauſe of things 
Future State, infidels had only a congectural 
knowledge of it. Nature ſcarce makes it out 81 4 
82, 83 


6. 
Generation, of Chriſt twofold, temporal and 


eternal, according to his two natures 219 
God, rerſons for endeavouring to obtain a clearer 
idea of bis exiſtence | 2 
the ath:iſts obj. ction againſt ſuch enquiries ib. 
4 word concerning the implicit faith of a Deity 3 
all perfections actual and poſſible in God in an 
infinite mea/ure f 
bis exiſtence prov'd from the neceſſity of admit- 
ting a firſt cauſe of motion 18 


bis exiſtence proved by a general conſent of a 


272 


the ſame proved from an intending cauſe of Whigs 


and the uſes to which they are adapted 20 
God incorporeal | N 235 
without parts ib 
without paſſions 36. 
whether bis exiſtence can be proved by reaſon 

alone | WK 
God not a material bein 10 


bis exiſtence prov'd from the idea of a being, 
which includes all poſſible perfection, and by 
conſequence exiſtence 26 

Il 


nations in all ages 28 
concerning an innate idea of God 30 
of his ſimplicity uf > 

& unity 46 
hs immutability 38 
his eternity 39 

his immenſity 1 
biſh:p Burnet' argument for God's unity 47 
bis life 48 
his happineſs 49 
his knowledge 


2 

it extends to all things actual and poſſible, fe 
actions, and neceſſary events, FI 
the manner how he knows things 53 
not by diſcourſe, but by dire and immediate 
intuition ib. 
his three ways of knowing things, ſimple intelli- 
gence, viſion, and middle ſcience 


| 16 
his wiſdom | 54 
beautiful Pr oofs of God's wiſdom, from ſeripture 
God's will 575 1 
bis power | 58 

the true not ion of his omni potence 19 
his holineſs | 6x 
his juſtice 5 80 
his veracity be 
his goodneſs : 68 
when improved into mercy 69 
not to be preſum'd upon . 70 
God, a word importing nature, not office. The 


Arians deſign in giving it a relative figniſica- 
tion 188 
Crellius, very induſtricus in giving it the lat- 
ter ſignification 5 
the Ante- Nicene fathers agree that the ſcripture 
never ſtyles any thing, or perſon, God, but what 

# abſolutely ſo and truly 5 | 189 
the word God ſometimes having a relative ſenſe, 
of no ſervice to Creiiius's [yer 190 
God may be ſery'd upon ſelfiſh Views, in a ſober 
Fenle 316 
Goſpel, wherher it propoſes temporal rewards or 
temporal puniſhments 317 
it preacheth indifferency to, but bas no oppoſition 
to riches, &c. ib. 
reachers are not to preſs the temporal advantages 
"2 the goſpel N * 318 


6 Government, 0 man enjoys @ natural, but only 


a politick right to bear a ſhare in the manage- 
ment of affairs 223, 324 
H. Haggai's 


CIC” 


IND EX. 


H. 

Haggai's prophecy that the Meſſiah ſhould come 
while the ſecond temple was ſtanding 241 
Haman, his conduct a ſhining proof of providence 
| 163 
Heathens never call'd Cbriſt's miracles into que- 
ſtion as to the fact, an excellent negative proof 104. 
beathens want not ſufficient grace 157 
Heaven, a ſuccin# idea of its pleaſures, 324 325 
it includes what is moſt agreeable both to the 
mind and body 1 5 ib. 
Hell, the article of Chriſt's deſcent into bell ex- 
plained | 260 
the ſenſe of it once determined by the church of 
England. Vide in the 42 articles of Ed- 
ward 6. by which it was made to ſignify the 
priſon St. Peter ſpeaks of | ib. 
The ſenſe of that article at preſent undetermin'd 
in the church of England | ib. 
ſeveral conjectures of what i meant by hell 262 
the moſt probable, that tis the place where de- 
parted ſouls remain'd before Chriſt 261 

. @ ſhort view of the puniſhments of hell 326 
how fire burns the body without conſuming it 327 
both ſoul and body puniſh'd eternally ih. 
eternity of bell torments reconcild with God's 
juſtice ib. 
Herod, bis being an alien, no prejudice to Jacob's 
prophecy of the ſcepter s not departing from the 
tribe of Judah 240 
Hiſtory, compar'd with the ſenſes as to begetting 
certainty with reſpect to faith 184, 185 
Hobbs (Thomas) a fataliſt 252 
Holy Ghoſt, not « quality, or power, but a per- 
ſon; proved againſt the Sabellians 282. 283 
a divine perſon equal to the father and the Son 283 
of bis proceſſion 284. 
he proceeds both from Father and Son, as the 
weſtern church holds againſt the Greeks ib. 
_ the Latins adding Filioque contrary to the E- 
pheſian council ib. 
Humility, an abridgment of Chriſt's ſtate of hu- 
mility | 1 


Jehovah, à name proper to God, given to Chriſt 


220 
Jeſus, i. e. 4 Saviour 206 
Jeconiah, in what ſenſe childleſs 237 


Jews, they had no power over life and death, at 
bur Saviour's tryal | 246 
Immenſity of God, as to knowledge, eſſence, &c. 
proved from ſeveral texts of ſcripture © 43 
object ions againſt God's immenſity reply'd to 44:45 
Immutability of the divine nature, not harm'd by 
temporary decrees, or external operations 345 38 
Infants, why permitted to die before they arrive at 
a perfect age 161 
Infallibility, of perception, and of the ſenſes, bow 
10 be underflood 167 


8 
. 


Infinity, in one reſpect, viz, ts ; TY 
plies infinity in feds oh 9 
John (Evangeliſt) his goſpel, epiſtles, 
the revelation expreſly written to maintain 
Cbriſt's divinity againſt Cerinthus and Ebion 
and his humanity againſt the Docetæ. or Ph =. 
taſiaſte 418 217 
Joſeph, bis ſtory a beautiful proof of divine provi- 
dence | | I63 


Joſuah, how time to be reckon'd ahi he ſcoppꝰ 
the ſun . 


and Part + 


Iſaiah, why he wrote in a lofty ſtyle, Amos 5 5 
low ſtrain 114 
Judgment, the certainty of a future judgment 27 4 
who the judge 276 
Chriſt judge both as man and God 277 


The ſtrict neſs of the examen 


; 278 
all alive at the day of judgment, alſo to be judg?d 


2 
whether thoſe alive at the day of judgment, frat 


die ; 28 
ſeveral kinds of judgments x" 


Juſtice (divine) maintain d, and the figure of the 


potter's clay explain d 63 

Juſtification aſcribd by the ſcripture to good 

works | 17 
i alſo aſcribed to faith 


10. 
Jupiter, the conjecture of ſome learned criticks, 


that the heat bens ound bim for the only ſupreme 
Deity, wy 
K 8 
Knowledge, how it differs from aſſent 171 
Li 


Law (Mr) aſſiſts the author with materials to f- 


niſh his explicat ion of the nature of the church 

| 8 287 

Law (of nature) in particular caſes, may be diſ- 
penſed with by God, the author of nature 90 
Life, a deſcription of the ſeveral ſcales of life in 


plants, brutes, men, &c. 


8 
Liberty, of man's will 116 
of judgment as it regards faith 168 


liberty reconcil'd with God's preſcience 253 
Lock (Mr.) bis arguments againſt innate ideas, 
of no diſſervice to an innate idea of God 30 
Lord, the difference between Lord and God, ob- 
ſerved by Tertullian 189 
Love, the true grounds of love and fear 70 


M 


Macchabees, of what tribe they were, and bow 
. they perpetuated Jacob's prophecy 249 
Mary, the etymology of her name according to St. 

Bernar 236 
Malebranch, his character and encomium. Pre- 
face vi. 


a beautiful thought of this aut bort concerning the 
incarnation 


245 
Matthew 


3 
- ” 
5 


PI 


INDEX 


ten in Hebrew 


113 
Man, bis creation 


Manichees, their {yſtem of an evil God, wi 
the ground of it 157 
Matter incapable of ſelf-motion II 

not a ſelf-exiftent being 1b, 


all material beings are componnds by the diviſibi- 

 " Hepof in par. ib. 
not diſtinguiſhing between matter and thought the 
origin of idolatry and polytheiſm 12,11 
the {ame notion deſtroys morality ib. 
matter incapable of thought, even by divine power 


motion not eſſential to matter _ 20 
Dr. Clark's and Dr, Cheyney's reaſons for the 
laſt aſſertion 1 75 ib. 
Mahomet his odd opinion that the Virgin Mary 
was Aaron's ſiſter 
bis ſyſtem a conſtant flatterer of the paſſions 
Magicians, the difference between Moles's mira- 
cles, and the wonders wrought by Pharaoh's 
ſorcerers 95 
Merit, how Chriſt merited for men 256 
Meſſiah, Jacob's prophecy explain'd concerning the 
coming of the Meſſiah 
how belief in bim makes a chriſtian 205 
hy the apoſtles were forbidden to publiſh, that 
their maſter was Chriſt, or the Meſſiah, but 
not that be was the Son of God 208 
Miracles, how an invincible proof of revelation 


95 


an object ion anſwered, attempting to take away 


their force | 96 
miracles wrought by heathens, but not in confir ma- 
tion of any doctrinal point 97 
the miracles or ſtories of Veſpaſian and Apollo- 
nius Tyanzus, accounted for 98 
Morality deſtroyed where there is no free vl 
„ 13 
whether ſo changeable that God can make lying 
no ſin ES 64 
Moral life, whether ſufficient to ſave a perſon, 
without regard to any particular ſcbeme of reli- 
200 5 
Moſes, proofs that there was ſuch a perſon 102 
his actions in Egypt, and the deſart, prove that 
bis miſſion was divine 


203 
the Moſaic ſtory mention d by diſ-intereſted and 


unprejudiced writers 3 

a negative argument, but ſtrong in favour of the 

Moſaic ß Se 104 

Moſes the ſt writer that we find upon record 

_ 2 106 
zntrinſick arguments of . and that be 

impoſed not upon the wort | ws 

N. 
Nature, what meant by it = 
zo natures in Chriſt, and why 232 


T4, 


of 
ib. 


240 


atthew (Evangelif) his goſpel probably Writ neither of chem diſſlo'd by his death 268 


the divine nature remain d united to Chris bo- 


dy after his death 258 
Nazarene, why Chriſt ſo called 243 
Mr. Spanheim's thoughts on that ſubject ib. 


Neceſlicy, the difference between certainty and 
neceſſity 271 
Neſtorius condemm d in the council of Epheſus, 
for maintaining that Chriſt as compoſed of two 
perſons 233 


| Y 4 3 
another conſequential error of his, that the Virgin 


Mary was not the mother of God, but only of 
Chriſt ib. 
not requiſite that in expreſ; terms, the ſcripture 
ſhould ſtyle the Virgin Mary mother of God 
| ibid. 


O 


Obedience, Dr. Stillingfleet's thoughts upon 
Aiſ-intereſted obedience A 146 
Omnipotency, in what it preciſely conſiſts 
” 120 

Oral tradition, reaſons why *tis not a convenient 
method for handing down revelatin 117 
objeions in favour of oral tradition, reply'd to 

| 118 

Original ſin, hom conſiſtent with divine juſtice 
„„ 

the ſenſe of the 39 articles, as to this point 152 
how contract ed by infants 227, 228 
the ſcripture mentions not infants as really objects 
of God's wrath, only by the ſtrong diſpoſitions 
they have | ib. & 229 


Originiſts, their error that the torments of hell 


od have an end 327 


P 


Parables, why ſo frequently made uſe of by our 

Saviour 1 „ 114 
Paſſions, whether ſeated in the body or mind 
| 36 
Pearſon (Dr.) a character of his hook upon the 


creed | Preface xviii. 
Pentateuch receiv'd by the Samaritans and ten 
tribes, who yet rejected the prophetick writings 

| 106 
Perſon, why but one in Chriſt 230 
reſpect of perſons unjuſtly objected againſt divine 
providence 8 
Perſeverance (final) an anſwer to ſeveral objecti- 
ons in favour of it 177 
Peter ( Apoſtle) the place x Pet. iii. 19. concern- 
ing preaching to perſons in priſcn, explained ac- 
cording to the articles of Edward the "6th, and 
object ions anſwered 261, 263 
Petſccutlon merely for conſcience ſake, not allows 
i 5 FJ 1 8 6 tn EIS ah 322 
tbe 


Pontius Pilate governour of Judza under 
Kkkk 


Romans 22246 


why 


8 
1 
1 


5 
Pythagoreans, the probable ground of their doct- 


INDEX. TY 


n 


why the Romans were to be ſpectators of Chriſt's 


action. | 1 
Pontius Pilate acquitted Chriſt as to guilt, but 
humour d the people's rage 247 


Poflible, why things are ſaid to be poſſible 8 


Polytheiſm never maintain d by Plato, Socra- 


tes, or ot ber learned heat hen. 
againſt the notion a ſupreme being 


Rapin makes Homer an author of polytheiſm 
: | Ws - 
Plato's opinion upon this matter | ib. 


Prophecies an uudeniable proof of revelation 98 
eſpecially where there is no connexion between the 
event and what occaſioneth it, as in Chriſt's re- 


ſurrection 5 i 99 
obſcurity of prophecies accounted for 109 
Providence aſſerted | 141 
over the material world. - 142 
an objection ſolved by Dr. Jenkins I44 


providence demonſtrated over mankind, from the 


moſt material inſtances of human life, as being 
intelligent, ſocial, ſubject to miſeries, 144, 145, 


” | 146 
from the ends of Religion 146 
inſtances of providential care 07 
a general providence inconceivable, without in- 

cluding particulars „ 
the juſtice * providence 148 
providence boly 155 
full of goodneſs 159 

Juſtiſted as to the inequality of ſtates 160 
juſtiſied as to the permiſſion of miſeries 161 
the wiſdom of God's providence 162 

Predeſtination, how expreſſed in the 39 articles 
153 
Precepts of God not impoſſible 149 


Puniſument, the difference between ſuffering, 
and being puniſh'd | 151 
Purgatory, uo third ſtate for purgation after this 
Ie. Reaſons on both ſides 325, 326 
in a moderate ſenſe, how it may be belieyd with- 
out danger to religion. 26 


vine concerning the tranſmigration of ſouls. Vide 
the Nonplus they were at about a future ſtate 


b4 
Q. 


Quakers, their enthuſiaſm no prejudice to well at- 


. teſted revelation 101 
# mechanical account of enthuſiaſm 94. 
| "EVR AW 
Rain, why providence ſuffers rain to fall where it 
appears uſeleſs . 164 
Reaſon, the meaning and uſe of the word 182 
bar to believe above reaſon 183 
Religion, perſecution on this ſcore in ſome circum- 


. ſtances not improper 321 


ws. 
Sacrifice, other nations probably deriv'd it from 


Reſurrection (F Chrift,) why he aroſe 3 


foretold by the prophets, and by himſel 3 
proof of his actual riſmng 7 = 
objections againſt his reſurrection anſwer'd 2 66 


how Chriſt may be conceiv d to have lain £7 
days in the ſepulchre | ib 
why he appear d only to bis friends ib. 
Reſurrection, (general) impoſſible to nature, 302 
denied by many of the Jews 303 
yet the old teſtament i pretty plain upon this ſub- 
ject, but the Jews were 7:41 


proofs from ſcripture 0 
objections anſwer'd : 55 
the grand objection of the converſion of ſeveral 


7 


ſubſtances into one anſwer d ib. 
this myſtery in an obſcure manner known to the 
oicks 306 


Revelation, the poſſibility of divine revelation 
Dr. Lightfoot's fix ways whereby God reveals 
his will te men ib. 
Mr. Lock' method of trying revelations not 

wholly approved of 74. 
the Deiſts capital objection, why God infinitely 
wiſe at firſt, laid a ſcheme which wanted 
mending by the means of revelation «5, 76 
divine revelation expedient 77 
nature's inſufficiency, without a plentiful divine 
aſſiſtance, proved from ſeveral obſervations FA 
| 0 8r, Ke. 

internal characters of divine revelation 
why every man is not inſtructed by private reve- 
ation f ib. 
contradictions or falſhoods, not revealable ib. 
what tends towards immorality not revealable ib. 
revelation autborix d by the ſimplicity of the per- 
ſon it c communicated to 92 
by the quality of the doctrine 90, 9r 

by humility and candour 93 
external proofs of divine revelation 94 
God in fact has reveabd a ſcheme of religion 

. 1 85 . 
Rib, Adam's rib was a redundant part of bis bo- 
dy as he was a ſolitary perſon, but not as he was 
the head of human race 134 


8. a 
Sabellians held only one bypoſtaſis in God, and thai 


there was only a notional diſtinction in the Tri- 
nity 82 


the Jews 
Chriſtꝰs death a true ſacriſice 257 
Salvation, all men enjoy ſufficient means of ſala 
vation 5 | 158 
Sanhedrim, enjoy d a power even to curb the 
kings of Judah | 240 
Saints, who are ſaints. in the ſenſe of the creed 
292 
be 


78 


* N 


INDEX. 


de communion of ſaints, how explain ! 291, 
how far Church communion obliges every 4 
cular 5 293 
Satisfaction, what ? and whether Chriſt ſtrict- 
ly ſatisfied the divine juſtice 255 
the word ſatufattion not found in ſcripture. The 
thing found there ib. 
why God ſeems to make farther demands, tho 


Chriſt fully ſatisfied 14156 
Scriptures in which the inſpir'd writer ſpeaks his 
private opinion | 106 


a diſtinction to be made between different readings, 
and material alterations of the ſcripture 111 
obſcure in many places, not neceſſary to ſalvation 
113 

the perfection of ſcripture aſſerted againſt Qua lers, 
and other Enthuſiaſts 116 
Sin, forgiveneſs of ſin; how underſtood in the 
creed 296 
Socinians, not able to account for what Chriſt 
arrogates to himſelf, in caſe he was a creature 

: 210 

Socinus's opinion as to the matter of proving 
God's exiſtence | I 
his arguments on that ſcore from ſcripture ſolved 


9 
Son, why Cbriſt called only Son Wy 
Soul, its pre-exiſtence to matter, a diſpute unde- 
termin'd | | 135 
naturally immortal 209 


the immortality proved clearly from the ſcripture 


10 


3 
Plato, Cicero, Seneca, &c. talk diffidently a- 
hout the ſoul's immortality . 
the fathers inſiſt very little upon the woof of the 
ſouls natural immortality ; and why 311 
Spirit (private) Papiſts to avoid it, have recourſe 
toa 8 infallible judge 


Spino 
this world are only different modifications of the 
{ame one infinite bein 16 
the ſyſtem deſtroys it fr | 17 
Almaricus and David Dinant, went before him 
in this whimſical ſyſtem ib. 
State (of grace, ) that perſons may fall from it, us 
the doctrine of the 39 Articles 176 
how grace # irreſiſtible | Lo 


why diſtributed unequally 162 
| Stillingfleer's (Biſhop) ſingular opinion, that falſe 
prophets may work miracles in confirmation of an 
error which he attempts to prove, from Deut. 
. =» 
bis objettions anſiver d, and the text explained 97 
Succeſs, in what ſenſe tis a proof that chriſtiani- 
ty was a reveal d ſcheme 102 
Szydlovius, 4 calviniſt divine, i charged with 
the ſyſtem, that God might have preſcrib'd ten 
commandments, the reverſe of thoſe deliver'd in 
the ſcriptures 64 


117 
a's ſyſtem of a God: That all the beings of 


* 


. 


Tacitus makes mention of Chriſt ſuffering 246 

Temple, the two temples of Jerutalem compar'd 

| 241 

Tertullian, not clear d by St. Auguſtin 9 
holding God's corporeity 3 

be witneſſes that original manuſcripts of the 


Apoſtles were extant in his time 109 
Teſtament, both old aud new, reveal'd 105 
no material alterations in them ſince they were 
firſt penn d to 


clear and intelligible, as to the chief ends of reve- 
lation % TÄXTXTXX 1 
the old Teſtament not deſtitute of future promiſis, 
tho abounding with temporal ones 4x3 
Theology, why diſcourſes on this ſubject not ſo 
pleaſant Preface, vii, viii 


Thomas (Apoſtle) whether he and the reſt of the 


Apoſtles properly believ'd Chriſt's reſurrectiin 


171 

Tritheiſts, hereticks teaching three diſtinct geist 
ſpecifically one 218 
Trinity, the Ante-Nicene fathers, Irenæus, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, &c. conſtantly make mention 
of the three perſons as of one God 196, 196 
Troas, whether an article of faith that S. Paul 
left his cloak there 178 
Truth, the uſe and pleaſure of ſpeculative truths 


Preface, ii, vii 


truths certain as to the ſubſtance, inconceivable 


as to the modus 33 
U. 
Ubiquity of Cbriſt's body, an abſurd notion ad- 
vanced by the Lutherans 272 
Veracity, the true notion of it 67 
Verſion (Syriack) why it wants ſome of the books 
of the New Teſtament 112 
Vertue, of little weight in practice, were there no 
proſpect of a future ſtate 82 
Virgin (Mary) Chriſt really partock of her body 
224. 


her genealogy 236 
ber virginity denied by Cerinthus and Ebion, 
who held Chriſt was conceived the common way 


238 

ſhe remain d a virgin after Chriſt's birth, © 43 9 
objettions anſwer d upon that head ib. 
ber cbild- bearing probably not painful ib. 
how far ſhe m exempt from the commination di- 
rected againſt Eve ib. 


Underſtanding, th its three operations, ſimple 
apprehenſion, judgment, and diſcourſe 167 
Union, ihe laws of union between the body and 
mind explain'd | 2 
of the two natures in Chriſt inſeparable and per- 
petual N 234 
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1 diately every moment ſupported by providence 


7 | | 14 
(Rap 33 Works (good) how they concur to Juſtification 
Waterland (Dr.) Mefter of Magdalen-College nd ee, I 
in Cambridge, furniſhes the author with ſeve- not as 4 formal cauſe, but as à condition 176 
ral rich obſervations relating to the Trinity the difference between legal-works and evangelical 
| | CY 166 works, in regard of juſtification 177 
Wit, why excluded from religious ſubjets Pre- Writers (inſpir d) equally infallible when they ſpoke 
face xiv. as when they wrote 106 
@ modern preacher twitted on that occaſion ib. why they make nſe of human reaſoning, when 
Will, God's will free both as to external coaction, or their bare authority would be ſufficient without 


inward neceſſity of ativg 56, 597 argument ib. 
of maw's will 135 we bave no more than @ moral certainty, that the 
ow God wills every man's ſalvation 165 Old and New Teſtament were penn'd by their re- 


World (material) wonld ceaſe to be, if not imme= puted authors 111 
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SECOND 


A. 
'Bel's ſacrifice, why more acceptable than 
„ Cans Page 36 
how he offer'd in faith 70 
expiatory | 72 
Abraham's offering Iſaac, how anſwer'd for 27 
how by Scotus and Aquinas 8 


2 
his caſe with reſpect to Hagar defended 153 
Actions (human) the ſpring of them according to 


Mr. Bayle 6 445 CC. 
cauſes why men att contrary to their religious per- the Jews 98 
ſuaſions 2 46 two ends of it ib. 
Adultery (the great) ſinfulneſs of it 12 1 5 8, of infants baptiſm, and of ſuch as dye without it 
| | 2165 C. e 5 
Advice of friends, bow neceſſary 299 when invalid | 25 
gyptians ſpoil'd by the Iſraelites, how juſtly of Diſſenters baptiſm N 142 
27, 153 Battology, or tautology, from Battus 241 
the two oxen they adored : 65 Bayle, bis reflections on comets criticiſed 43 
Affability, 4 duty of ſuperiors towards inferiors Beauty, without religion, not very attractive 273 
289 BenediQtions (human) grounds of their accep- 
Agents, natural and rational, by what powers tance with G | 91 
they ad Beneficence to the poor, the reaſons and meaſures 


7 

ſome fine paſſages from Mr, Flooker Sas 
both 3 ib. 
Alms, ſometimes beſt given in publick 236 
Angels, why, not redeem'd as well as man 183 


Anger, in many caſes juſtifiable 172 
| conſiſt ent with meekne(s 3 
J:ws thoug ht no anger a breach of the ſixth com- 


mandment .-—— SF@ 


this paſſion repreſented in ſcripture by fire ib. 


Angry without a cauſe, i. e. immoderately 211 


who are ſo | 7272 
Anxious cares of this life, arguments againſt them 
Pn 251 

Apis, the Egyptian idol deſcrib'd 66 


Ariſtotle's three degrees of criminal anger 215 
Article 10, of man's eſtate by Adam's fall, ex- 


plain'd | Lag al 
art. 1 3. concerning works done before juſtification, 
explain'd 41 


VOLUME. 


art. 18. of obtaining eternal ſalvation only by the 


name of Chriſt, explain'd 43 
art. 37. of the magiſtrates power of life and death 
5 148 

art. 14. of works of ſupererogation 246 


Auguſtin (Sr.) oppoſed free-will too violently 42 
his opinion of the propagation of mankind in a ſtate 
of innocence 217 


B 


Baptiſm (Chriſtian) borrowed from 4 practice of 


of it ha 
Blaſphemy, Jeſs puniſh'd than petty thefts 1 54 
Blood, not eaten by Chriſtians, for the three firſt 


centuries Om 94 
© 

Canticles or the ſong of Solomon, miſunder- 

ſtood vy ſome 283 


Care (moderate) not prohibited 246 3 249, 251 
Carthaginians, /acrificed their children to Saturn 


3 3 22 
Caſtration and mutilation of ones ſelf, a degree of 


ſel murder 220 
Charity covers a multitude of ſins, how to be 
underſtood | 182 
miſtaken in expoſing the myſteries religion to 
prophane men 254. 
diſtinction between charity and juſtice 296 
LIN! | charity- 


| 
| 
| 
þ 
| 


INDEX. 


charity-ſchools commended * ib. & 297 
Chaſtity, 45 it relates to the female ſex, deſcrib'd 
270 

miſconduſt of ſome caſui ſt in treating of it 271 
breathes of it in reading amd hearing ib. 
Children be Romans, in their parents power, 
as to life and marriaa 32 


children owe their parents univerſal obedience, 


except in caſes excepted by the magiſtrate 76 
of childrens puniſhment for their parents ſins 137 


reaſons for obedience to parents 145, &c. 281 
Chriſt the truth, in hat ſenſe 21 
his grace and merits, whether extended to hea- 
thens 40, 43 

in what ſenſe he came to ſend diuiſan 50 
whether his image may be worſhipped 136 
bis peaceable temper - 190 
Chriſtian ſacraments and prieſthood, why inſtitu- 
ted | 61 
Chriſtians, idolaters 250 


Cry ſoſtom, bis opinion, that Chriſt's ſermon in 


the mount was communicated to the people by 


the diſciples 161 
Church of Chriſt, a viſible ſociety 97 
has power to inſtitute rites 98 
deſcribed under the ſimilitude of a bouſe 201 
Cicero, his ſentiments of pleaſure 10 
of virtue 13 
his argument againſt cuſtoms being a rule of mo- 
rality © 3 
Circumciſion, made uncircumciſion by a medici- 
nal operation | 8x 
Clemency, à chief virtue F a prince 276 


Colluthus, the firſt Presbyterian 117 
Commandments, (firſ# and ſecond) ſome of the 


ancients make them but one 133 


how the breach of the leaſt ſhall exclude from hea- 


Ven | 1285 85 206 
Concubinage, of the parriarchs, how anſwered 
for | pg 27 
contrary to ſeveral ends of marriage 151 
Concupiſcence, the ſeveral degrees of it, and 
when "tis ſinful | 158 


Confirmation comes neareſt to a ſacrament 124 


its foundation 125 
ſometimes permitted to be given by presbyters 126 
_ antiquity of the uſe of oil in it 127 
Conſcience (natural) bow fallible IF, 16 
diſtinction between 4 good and a right ene 18 
erroneous, bow binding 20 
Conſequences, the weakneſs of arguing from in- 


convenient ones. 80 
Conſtancy of friends, requires a well grounded 
friendſbip 3 299 
Cornelius the centurion, a pattern of a pious ſoldier 
293 

Covenants of God with Jews. and Chriſtians, 


their different conditions and bleſſings 157 
Courage, true and falſe 48 
has a great mixture of anger | 172 


mechanical and brutiſh | 269 
Cowardice, what it is | 48 
Cuſtom, of what * er, in morality 21, &c. 
reaſons of the ſpreading of ill cuſtoms 22 


what ſort has the force of a low I25 
D 
David, — curſt by Shimei, ſuppreſſes bis anger, 
| Way a 211 
Death, the juſt puniſhment. of grievous offences 
AS | 7 
Decalogue, whether a perfect ſyſtem of BO 4 
© 130 
Demonſtration, a definition of it : 6 
Detraction, how great à ſin 157 
Devotion, naturally ariſes from fear 272 
Diogenes the Cynick, bis affectation of ſingula- 
rity 211 
Diſſenters, an argument of Mr. Bayle's turn d a- 
gainſt them ; 48 
Divorce, ſometimes practiſed by the Jews with- 
out gears cauſe 222 
what are allowable cauſes of it among Chriſtians 


224 
Do as you would be done by, in all things lawful 


and reaſonable 257, 258 
Donne (Dr.) his treatiſe of ſelf-murder anſwer d 
—_ 5 221 
Duelling, arguments againſt it . 

; E. 
Education of young gentlemen ſhould be free from 

pedantry | 268, 269 
Elders ( ſeventy.) what power they bad under 

Moſes _ 


Eliſha, what he meant by à double portion 7 
Elijah's ſpirit | 90 
End of man, the chief thing inſiſted on by good 
preachers and moralifſls 162 
Enthuſiaſts, ſome deny water baptiſm p. 98 
and the perpetuity of the Lord's ſupper 104 
| how they hold the love of God to be a ſufficient mo- 
tive to duty | 196 
Epicurus, his notion of good and evil 
Epiſcopal ordinations, whether the aſſerting the 
neceſſity of them, doth not condemn foreign 
Churches 120 
Epiſcopius, his opinion of intending the Honour of 
God in all we do 1 54 
and how far ſome Gentiles pleaſed God ib. 
Eſau, why called prophane 90 
Eſprit, (Mr.) his cenſure of mankind as to moral 
virtue : | 525 55 
Example, not pleadable againſt law 27 
its bad influence in common ſwearing 139 
a good one, the beſt enforcement of inſtruct ion 200 
chriſtianity ruin'd for want of it ib & 201 
Excommunicatory power neceſſary in the cbriſti- 
an Church 195 15 & 276 
Extreme unction may [till be uſed 127 
Eye, the language of it often plainer than words 
| 270 
Faith in God, wherein-it conſiſts I32 
Faith 


4 2 1 8 
* 


1 


Faith, or private perſuaſion of mind; when ſinful 
to act againſt it | 20 
Fall of Adam, impatience one-cauſe - it 165 

Families and honourable birth, reaſons of the re- 


ſpect paid to them 298 
Faſting, no farther à duty, than as it conduces to 
good ends, 242 
voluntary faſts muſt be private 2245 
the ſad countenance explain d ibid. 


Feſtivals (Jewiſh) for what ends inſtituted 87,88 


Fidelity (conjugal)\in-what it conſiſks 285. 


Fidelity in friendſhip, properties of it 299 
Firſt- born, his ſacred priviledges among the Jews 

| o, 91 

Flattery, apt to prevail over wiſe men , 270 
Fornication, how to be underſtood, as it is made 
4 ground of divorce 224 
Fortitude, its character : 269 
Fraternal correption, a duty of prudence 254. 
Eree, how far men are born ſo 289 
Friendſhip, Ariſtotle's definition of it 298 

G. 


Gabinius, conſul of Syria, weakens the ſenato- | 


rial power of the Jews 77 
Germany, à cuſtom there for the wife to take the 
left hand of her husband 48 
God, what it is to be a God to any one 130 
Goſpel Miniſters, to be provided for as amply as 
thoſe under the law 8 92 
Government (civil) the good of ſociety the end 


aß it 26, 29, 30 
all means lawful which are neceſſary to preſerve 
neceſſary to maintain commerce 74 
how the ordinance of God 75 
paternal, how extenſive and abſolute 76 


what form of government moſt eligible 80 


Grace (ſaving) given to every. one that aks it © 


| 255 
ſufficient but not irreſiſtible | 258 


Habits, ſinful ones, how apt to return 107, 179, 


| | 222 
Happineſs, founded in our diſtin knowledge of 


the divine attributes 


the idea of it inſeparable from that of pleaſure 8 
Heathens, for what they ſhalt be condemn d 51 
whether their moral wertwes are formally fins 


13, 54 
many have choſe to ſuffer death for a good cauſe 


19 
juſt er than ſoms Jews in their notions of ni 
7 219 
Heavenly happineſs in different degrees 197 
High places,why moſt uſed for religious warſhip 88 
Hobbs, ſometimes ſpeaks juſtly of the light 1 na- 
ture 23 
bis argument, that Joſhua had not the ſupreme 
power in Iſrael 77 


e_ 
whether diftin& from the perfect ion of our being 7 


Houſe, how to be wnderſtood in the tenth command: 
_— | 1 
Humanity, to be exerciſed by the rich to the poor 


N | | 295 
Humble and proud man, their contrary diſpoſe- 


tions towards God 165 
Husband' power over his wife 287, &c. 
Hypocriſy in prayer, 4 denial of God's onmi- 
cience © 5 240 
Hyrcanians train d up dogs, on purpoſe to be de- 
vour d by them 22 


Jacob's ſacrifice at Gilead with Laban "x 


plain 4 72 


Jealouſy (conjugal) how to be prevented 285,286 
Jehovah, how God was not known to Abraham, 


&c. by that name | 130 
Jewiſh polity, eccleſiaſtical and civil, the reaſons 
| of it 60, 65 
bow fur to be regarded by other people 73, 130 
Jews grew idolatroys during 1 abode in I- 
gYPt 132 
eſteem'd thoughts and deſires to ſin not ſinful 152, 
216 
except in caſe of idolatry 157, 220 
ſometimes wrong in their principles of morality 
| I85 5 186 
reſted in outward performances 210 
indulged by their law in things not otherwiſe al- 
lowable. ; 223 


but had no permiſſion to hate their enemies 231 
Tacitus and Juvenal's remarks upon their inbu- 


manity to ſtrangers 232 
were obliged to give the thirtieth part of their 
yearly encreaſe to their poor 296 


Image of God in man, how to be underſtood 35 


Images to aſſiſt. devotion, whether abſolutely un- 


lawful | 13 
advantages and diſadvantages of them in [uh 
caſe 136 


Imprecations is :he Pſalms accounted for 233 


Inceſtuous marriages in the firſt age, how anſwer- 
el for 7 | 5 


9 


26 
Inclination and intereſt, not pleadable againſt 


conſcience and juſtice 200 
Indiatis eat their parents and friends after death 22 
Inferiors, their duty to their governors in the 


ritual part of religion 99 
Infidels, from the corrupt lives f Chriſtians, ar- 
gue againſt their Religion 200 


Injuries, ſome rules for bearing tbem, more pe- 
culiar to the former t bam preſent times 229 
Inſenſibility of wrongs, not requir d of us 212 
Inſpir'd men, who ſuch according to the heather 
—_— DE” 291 
Intuitive knowledge, ſome advantages of it aboue 
demonſtration F6 
Invocation of images, forbid by the council of 
Trent- 135 
of ſaints forbid by ſcripture ; x36 
Job (the book of) probably written before the time 
of Moſes 85 
L111 2 Joſhua, 


— _ 
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Joſhua, had the ſovereign power in Ifrael 77 
Judah, why the ſcepter was entail'd in his tribe, 


rather than Ruben's | 76 
Judges, in Iſrael (occaſional) like the Roman 
dlictators 13 1 78 
Judgment of man, often corrupted by his inclina- 
tions 1 | 262 
Jurieu, (AMr.) his opinion of the principle where- 
upon ſacrifices were firſt offer d 71 
K. 


Killing, ſe defendendo, no murder 149 


nor in capital puniſhments juſtly inflicted ib. 


Kingdom, firſt erected by Nimrod 38 
Kingdom of heaven, various ſenſes of it in the 
goſpel . | | 164 
Kingdom of Cbriſt, how not of this world 191 
VII <= | 260 
Knowledge, why often not attended with a ſuit- 
able practice 263, &c. 
ſubſervient to prudence | 268 
L. 


Lacedzmonians, publicly encouraged their youth 
in theft by " 22 
Law of nature, God may vary it, ſo far as it re- 
lates to ſociety | a 
Law (moral) whether alterable by God 27 
difference between poſitive and moral laws, as to 
changes and diſpenſations 45 8 RR 27 
how our Lord fulfil d the moral law, whether by 
any new addition 204, 205 
Laws (poſitive) the ground of their obligatory power 
| | | 4, 35 
their definition - +a 
reaſons for that given to man in paradiſe, 59,60 
a reaſonable foundation in the circumſtances of ſuch 
laws +» "TA | POO 
difference in the obligatory force of human and di- 


vine laws 1 129 
Legal and equitable actions different 222 
legal redreſs allowable to Chriſtians 229 
Lending, in ſome caſes more beneficial than giv- 
ing 75 230 
Lent-faſt, little obſerv'd amongſt us. 245 


Liberty of human actions, of uncertain extent 223 


Lock (Mr.) his argument for the diſtinct perception 


of moral vertues 57 
1 


Love, the moſt active and aſſiduous of all the paſſi 


R CERES) | 5 
does every thing that may pleaſe #1 
the great principle of obedience 195 
@ great ingredient of piety 22972 
ſeeks the greateſt good of the beloved 286 

Love of God, and a regard to our own happineſs, 

conſiſtent | 187 


Love of enemies, prov d a duty of natural religion 


77 1 232,233 
muſt be teſtified by real benefits 234 


Love of the world, what criminal, what not 2.50, 
—Y 427 1 


_ 4 —— 


M. 


Magiftrate, has power to ordain feſtivals and . 
in religion 5 


- 0 Sa 2 - ; s 88 
bis duty to promote religion 275 
bow far he may force his ſubjecks to embrace it 276 


„ bis deſign in writing More Nevo- 
chim 
Mark (St.) what he and St. Ambroſe did to . 
the ſacerdotal office 1 8 221 
Marriage, arguments againſt adultery, from the 
inſtitution and ends of it 150, 162 
Wberher it may be repeated after a divorce 225 
the nature and duties of marriage 283 
Maſs ( Romiſh) exceptions againſt it "-TIT 
Maſters among the Romans, bad anciently a power 
of life and death over their ſervants 286 
Meekneſs, ſee Anger. Its natural tendency to 


preſent happineſs 177 

how neceſſary in the female ſex 273, 274 
Men, their natural advantages for government, 
&c. above women 268, 269 
Merit, may be without probity in ſome officers 276 
Metaphyſicks 5 their uſefulneſs I2, 130 
Military life conſiſtent with piety 293 
Milton, his weak argument from ſcripture againſt 
monarc 5 : 80 
Miniſters of Chiſt, ſhould be exemplary in their 
es | 203 ; 
Miniftry (religious) confin'd to certain officers 
| | 21, 92 


how to be maintain d 


93 
how neceſſary for the good of the world 25 
Miracle workers, how to be judg d of 262 
Modeſty, regulates the hole manner of the body 


270 
Monarchy, the advantages of ſuch government 


f 2930 
obtain d firſt in the world 79 
not condemm d by Samuel 79 

Moon, worſhipped very anciently by heathens 88 
Moral virtues, whether the ſame (as to kind) in 
God and men 


Moſes, bis qualifications and goverument 77 78 


Mourning, for the death of friends and children, 
bow far allowable 167 
Nature, 4 diſtinction between the law and the 
rights of it | 30 
this apply'd in inſtances 32,119 
Natural reaſon, in bat light it diſcovers God 
| men do not ſin for want of it | ib. 
much impair'd in man's preſent ſtate 59 
Neighbour, he importance of that word in the 
aecalogue 156 
Oath, defined | 85 128 
geceſſity of it in civil life ib. 


lawfulneſs 


„% 


INDEX. 


lawfulneſs of it. 


140 
Obedience (partial) the inſufficiency of it 262, 
263 


of ſuljects to their rulers, the natural reaſon of it 
S OM 
Obedience, F children, nat always 1 
with temporal bleſſings 146 
jet often, for good reaſons 147 
Occafional communios repugnant to purity of 
heart : 187 
Officers, neceſſary in the chriſtian Church 115 
Orders ( eccleſiaſtical ) not conferr d by fecular 
ers 1 5 117 
eri ved from the Apoſtles 123 
Origen's caſtration of himelf, probably produced 
the 22d of the apaſfolic canons 220 


3 
Parents, ſee Children. Bound to provide neceſ- 


caries far their children 279 
and to educate them well 280 
and to ſet them a good example ib. 
how to correct them | 231 

Paſſover, miracles attending the obſervation of 1 
| 6 
remarkable rites in the celebration of it & 


proper to prevent idolatry 87 
paul (St) of bis ſincerity and good conſcience before 
bis converſiow | 
Perfection (chriſtian) is of degrees, not of ſtate 
<a | | 30 
Perjury, aggravating circumſtances of it oy 
Perſecution, the effects of it in the primitive 


Church | 195 

inbumanity of it in a chriſtian countrey 232 
Philoſophers, erroneous in principles of morality 

| | | . 25, 1 86 

differ about revenge and retaliation 233 

their motives for deſpiſing riches 247 


Piety, 4s proper to the female ſex, deſeribed 272 
Plato, bis 8 fer one movarch over oll the 


world 74 
Pleaſure, its idea inſeparable from that of bay- 

pineſ⸗ Bog: 

r 2 pure, the more eligible 8, c. 


publick aſſemblies for pleaſure, how far criminal 


| | 10, 11 
miſchiefs of criminal pleaſures 


- 


| Rs 
Polygamy of the patriarchs, how anſwer d for 27 


not in its on nature finful | ib. 
' contrary to ſeveral ends of marriage 


| 151 
Poor and rich men, what ſort fit for the kingdom 


of beaven 164 
e ſo natural a duty, that the muſt profli- 
ate at ſome times cannot avoid it 237 
the ſubjects and qualifications of it 238, 239 
publick, not diſallow'd by — 9 OE 
e 


not all repetitions in it culp 241 


every one that asketh receiverh, how to be 


limite 255 


Prerogative of princes muſe mot eaſily be gruen 55 | 
TOY... 


: 4p 


Revelation, whether a new one was neceſſary to 


Presbyterians, nt now ſo zealous as formerly _ 
for the divine right of their oxdinations 


ered} a papal power in every pariſh ib. 
Pride, the cauſe of ſchiſmes in the Church 166. 

irreiigion RE „ 
Princes how ſaored, they ſhould be from cenſure 
277 
Prophets, (falſe) the way te diſcover them 26x 


Propheſying, ſometimes denotes common preach- 
mg 2563 
Providence, (divine) its wiſdom in the diſtribu- 


lion of temporal iin 146 
Prudence, wot a „, concomitant of ko 
ledge | | 268 


Ariſtotle's definition 4 it | 269 
1 2 of i fame, bath ith Jews and Gen- 
Tiles | ; | 234 
Puniſhment, the fear of it, whether a gaod os 

tive to obedience OE 187 
Purity o hoot dr, and oped u b, 


| ibid 
Pythagoræans were reconciled before ſun-ſet 213 
R. 

Raca 5 the meaning of that word '214 
Rack, a puniſhment why not uſed in ſome countries 
Z 

Reaſon, the beſt motive 10 duty 2, 8&0. 
all actions not equally reaſonable _ . 
Religion, moral and ritual, diftiuguiſt'd as to 
obligation 37, 00. 
Mr. Bayle's charge againſt chriſtian religion 48, 
0 
the only principle of trus courage * 
its convincing power 196 
every man has ſome ſingular humour in it 262 
facilitates the cares, c. of this life 286 
Religious places, reſpet} dus to them | 90 


Repentance, ſee Sorrow ; and 170 
Reputation and intereſt may be ſecondarily in- 

tended in the doing 7 benefits 236 
Retaliation, pra#iſed by other nations ar well a 


the Jews 228, 232 
Reuben, by not inveſted with the ſacerdetal 
dignity 91 


man in his ftate of innocence 99 
meceſſary now 186 
Revenge (private) the breach of the fexth com- 
mandment | 150, 229 
Righteouſneſs of Cbriſtians, generally inferior io 
that of the Seri bes, and Phariſees in many ręſ- 
pecłs 208 


Rices, why uſed in religion 82, 83, 103, 104 
Rome pages, chaſte for its firſt ſive bundred 
gears | 46 

ER 1 3 
Se why changed from the ſcuenth to the 

t nay 

whether obſerved before the Moſaick Occ 
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Norality 
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Sacrament, original meaning of the word 124 
Sacrifice, often uſed in a metaphorical ſenſe 111 
Sacrifices, reaſ.ns for the choice of beaſts offer d 

in them 64, 66 


nſed by the F.gyptians and others before the Mo- 


ſaick inſtitution | 65 
various ſorts of ſacrifices | 69 


euchariſtical, the natural reaſon of them IX. 


Scepticiſm, to what ſort of men it owes its 
rowth 


| : 19 

ba of late rather confirm d than ſhaken chriſtia- 
nity ib. and 44 
Thoughts, not fen 


Scriptures, human interpretations of them, how 
far authoritative 1.7486 
Seleucus made it lawful for fathers to give their 
wives to their ſons, and why ? a 32 
what St. Paul ſays of ſuch a practice, conſidered 
ibid. 


Self- murder, arguments for it exploded 221 


Separatiſts, their partiality in their ſcruples 20 
Sermon in the mount, whether the ſame in St. 

Matthew and St. Luke | 162 
Servant, derived from the Latin verb ſervo 290 
Servitude, or the condition of ſervants, not con- 


 trary to nature 289 
Sins of the fleſh and ſpirit 157 
f infirmity, conſiſtent with a ſtate of grace 167, 

| | 393 
alleviations of other ſins | 304 
Sincerity, of thoſe without the covenant entitles 
., them not to the divine favour 17 

. chow far it excuſes an error = 207, 296 


Sitting, a poſture uſed by Chriſt in preaching, and 


why | 161 


: Socrates, aſſerted the unity of the Godhead 194 


Soldiers (chriſtian) moſt valiant 9 
Sorrow (pious) allowable and criminal, conſider d 


168, 169 

Stoicks and Cynicks, affected an inſenſibility of in- 
furies 1 211 
Submiſſion to the divine will in affiictions, reaſons 
fort | 176 
Succeſſion, of the perpetual Succeſſion of Church 
miniſters 1165 118 


Souls (human) whether originally equal 291 
Sun, why chriſtians muſt be reconciled before it 


Foes down 213 
Supper of our Lord, inſtituted inſtead of the paſſ- 
over - 104 
of preparation for receiving it 105 108 


pretences for not receiving it 104 
whether it be a naked ſign, or federal rite 109 
whether an expiatory ſacrifice 110 


as truly propitiatory as any typical ſacrifice under 


the law II2 
the ſubject of the ſixth chapter of St. John 177 
Suſpicions ( unjuſt) how diſingenuous and miſ- 
chie vous 1 | | 174 


Swearing (common) arguments againſt it 139 
the nnlawfulneſs of ſwearing by the creatures 227 


morality of it 143 


Worldly goods, to be declaim'd againſt with cau- 


. - of Chriſt's zeal in purging the temple 173 


W 
My he — 


T mi 
Temple, Chrif's calling bis body a temple c- 
counted for 89 
Temptations, ſometimes matter of joy 242 
Tertullian's authority for lay-baptiſm conſider d 
| : 102 


Teſt (ſacramental) the roaſmnableneſ; Fit 119 


Theft, even in low degrees, why puniſh'd with 


death "LCC 
Theocracy, how far Iſrael was under it 97, 78, 


Theophylact, bis comment upon that proſe. 
Matt. v. 2. he * his mouth 161 


ul without rhe concurrence of 
the underſtanding and will I58 


Tree of knowledge, bow its fruit affected man 6 
Tribute due to princes, reaſons for payment of it 
278 


) 


V. | 
Validity of things irregularly done, conſider d 101 
Virtue, its proper character is to chuſe agreeably to 


reaſon I3 
its temporal rewards cautiouſly to be urged by di- 

Vines | T7 
neceſſary to the happineſs of this life 168 
wicked mens eſteem of it 179 


requires an active genius for the practice of it ib. 
moſt ſtates have ow'd their flouriſhing condition 
to it 3 g DT 
Uncleanneſs 3 how far it deſtroys mens reaſon 189 
Unity of the Godbead, how deduced from the firſt 
commandment 131, &c. 
whether to be diſcover q by philoſophical argu- 
ments . 132 
Vows to God, practicable ones to be perform d 226 
Uſury, lawfu and unlawful, in different caſes 30 


W 


War, whether lawful to Chriſtians ; arguments for 
| and againſt it | 191 
Whitby (Dr.) denies that moral virtues in hea- 
thens are formally ſins I. 1 
Wife, how the husband ſhould honour her 285 
how to comport with her husbands ill uſage 287 
of her ſubject ion to him in religious matters 288 
Witneſs, bow commonly falſe among Chriſtians 
156 


tion b 247 
Words maſt common, not always moſt clear 171 


Works of ſupererogation exploded 


2 
Worfhip of God, wherein it conſiſts 7 8 
Zeal (religious) bow conſiſtent with the calmneſ⸗ 

of mind lately recommended | 170 
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